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mM. 7 the ſame pal⸗ 
have. excited 
Hal joy, and tn N general afflic- 
The Fe 00's wo =r one day. 752 united 
| Vox: VI. % to 
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| o o x to exterminate them; but time would have ren- 
Il. gered this league ufelefs. ft would have been 
futcient for their annihilation, and for the 


avenging of other nations, that each of their 
members ſhould have modelled his conduct upon 


the maxims of the ſtate. Animated with the 


ſpirit of their inſtitution, they would all have 


deen eager to taiſe themſelves upon the ruin of 


each other. No meaſyre would have appeared 
too odious for this purpoſe. This would have 


been” realifing the fable of the race engendered 


Fo 


from the teetk of the dragon, which Cadmus 


ſowed upon the earth, and which was deſtroyed 
as ſoon as created. om ho | 


How different would be the deſtiny of an em- 
pire founded on virtue! Agriculture, the arts, 
the ſciences, and commerce, improved under 
the protection of peace, would have expelled 
idleneſs, ignerance, and miſery. The chief of 


the ſtate would have prbtected the different ranks 
- of men in the ſtate, and would have been adored. 
_ - He would have underſtood that not one of the 
ſociety could fuffer;* without fome injury to the 


whole body, ànd therefore he would have attended 


to the happinefs of all. Impartial equity would 


inſufe the Gbſer vation of the treaties which it 


bad Gidtateck; ide \ſtabilicy: ok laws, which. it 
had fimphified, and the! diſtribution: of taxes, 
which it would have proportioned to the public 


expenees. All the neighbouring powers, inte- 


reſted in the preſervation of this people, would 


arm in their defence, upon the leaſt danger which 
ſhouldithreaten them. But in default of foreign 


fucgeurs, they might themſelves oppoſe, to the 
f 1 aggreflor, the impenetrable barrier of a 
rich 


rich and numerous people, for whom the word 
Country would not merely be a nominal idea. 


„ > 
* <<” 
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© IN' THE: EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


| This is what may be called ngen excellence B 8 o * 


in politics. * 
Tress two ſorts of government are eh 


unknown in the annals of the world; which pre- 
fent us with nothing but imperfect ſketches, more 
or leſs reſembling the atrocious: ſublimity, or 
more or leſs diſtant from the affecting beauty of 
one or the other of theſe: great portraits. The 
nations which have made the moſt ſplendid figure 
on the theatre of the world, actuated by de- 
ſtructive ambition, have diſplaycd a greater re- 
ſemblance to the former. Others, more wiſe in 
their conſtitution, more:fimple i in their manners, 
more limited in their views, and enveloped, if 
we may uſe the expreſſion, with a kind of ſecret 
bappineſs,. ſeemed to be more conformable to 
the ſecond. Among e Ponnſybrania may 
be reckoned..' | 


LUTHERANIS M, whict. Wag 3:deſtined to cauſe a The Qua- 
| remarkable change in Europe, either by it's own —— 
influence, or by the example it gave, had occa- nia. Man- 


ſioned a great ferment in the minds of all men; gu gg 


when there aroſe; in the midſt of the commotions 
it excited, a new religion; which; at firſt, appeared 
much more like a rebellion guided by fanaticiſm, 
then like a ſect that was governed by any fixed 
principle. The generality of innovators in reli- 
gion follow a regular ſyſtem, compaſed of doc» 
trines connected with each other, and contend, 
at firſt, only to defend them; till perſecution 
irritates and ſtimulates them to trebellion, ſo that 
at length they have recourſe to arma. The 
Anabaptiſts, on the contrary, as if they had only 

looked into the bible for the word of command 

to attack, lifted up the ſtandard of rebellion, 
before they had agreed upon a ſyſtem of doctrine. 
It is true, indeed, their leaders had taught, that 


i was A a ridiculous and uſeleſs practice to admi- 
—— 02 | niſter 


<< 


ä—— — — 


1 


E 


ſword into a great part of G 


* inſpiration to raiſe a body of troops, in 1626 they 
- rn, to compoſe al religious Wie,” E 


tert, be; 
Every dne Hkewiſe Ras the gift of pr 


n OF:s | TRADE. 


14 ©y 


which was this only? one that: Fad A tee 
for their ſeparation.” The ſpirit of ſedition pre- 
vented: them from paying a proper attention to 
the ſchiſmatic tenets on Which their diyiſion was 
founded. TO ſhake off the tyrannical yoke: of 


church and ſtate, was their law and theit faith. 
- To enliſt in the armiet of the Lord, to join with 


the faithful, who were / d'the fward: of 


Gideon, this was their device, their motive, and 


their dig nal for rallying. n 

Ir was not till after dhey bad carried 1 454 
Germany, that the 
Anabaptiſts thought of giving ſome baia and 
ſome connection to their creed, and of marking 


and cementing theit confederacy by ſome viſible 


ſign/of union. Having been united at firſt by 


Ir this mixed fyſtem of inroteration® ànd nia 1 
nes, the Anabapfiſt church, being the only one 
in which the pure word of God is tavght, neither 


as can nor ought to communicate with any other, 


Tut ſpirit of che Lord blowing whereſdever i it 5 
Wer of pfeaching is not limited to 
one order of Abe hf, but is diſpenſed to all. 
Evxk X ſect which harh not preſerved à com- 
mti Sk 3 which conſtituted the life and 


„ | 


_ irive; Chriſtianity, has de Enerated, 
| 200 6 1 reaſon an impure ſociety. . 


Maglsrggrrs are uſeleſs in a ſociety of. the 
truly Haitliful. A "Chriſtian never has occaſion 
* nor is 8 ian ane to be one | 
n : te Fl: | Yo 
12419575 . e 
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Onnisrians are not permitted to take up arms B 0 Bis 


even in their own defence, much leſs is it law- 
ful for them to enliſt as ſoldiers in erna, 
armies. 
Born tad and. 1 are e the dif- 
ciples of Chriſt, who has commanded them to let 
my yea, be yea, and their nay y, Nay. .-. 
Tux baptiſm of infants is an invention bg, this 


deri, and the pope. The validity of baptiſm 


depends upon the voluntary conſent of adults, 


who alone are able to receive it with a conſciouſ- | | 
neſs of Aas, n ra they take upon them- 


ſelves, | 


Sora s was in i Gigi che religious ſyſtem of 


the- Anabaptiſts. Though it appears founded on 


charity and mildneſs, yet it produced nathing but 


violence and iniquity. The chimerical idea 5 an 
equality of ſtations, . is the. "moſt dangerous one 
that can be adopted in a civilized ſociety. To 
preach this fyſtem to. the. people, is not to put 
them in mind of their rights; it is leading them 
on to aſſaſſination and plunder, It is letting do- 


meſtic animals. looſe, and 1 them into 


wild beaſts. The rulers of the people muſt be 


more enlightened, or the hy by which they are 


governed muſt be ſoftened; but there is in fact 


no ſuch thing in nature as a, real equality; it 
exiſts only in the ſyſtem of equity. Even the 


ſavages themſelves are not equal when once they 
are collected inta hords. They are only ſo while 
they wander in the woods; and. eyen then. the 
man who-- ſuffers, the produce of his chace to, be 
taken from him, is not 48 ah of him who 
deprives him of- it. Such h been the RAG of 


all ſocieties. 
A DOCTRINE, the baſis 5 hich was che e com- 


munity of goods and equality of ranks, was 


91 calculated to find — any where but 
i ameng 
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1 LEMENTS AND ND 
BOO K among the poor. The peaſants therefore adopted 
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it with the greater enthuſiaſm, in proportion as 
the yoke from which it delivered them was more 
inſupportable. The far greater part; eſpecially 
tlioſe who were condemned to ſlavery, roſe up in 


arms on all ſides, to ſupport a doctrine, which, 


from being vaſſals, made them equal to their 
lords. The apprehenſion of ſeeing one of the 
firſt bands of ſociety, obedience to the magiſtrate, 


broken, united all other ſe&s againſt them, who 


could not ſubſiſt without ſubordination. After 


having carried on a more obſtinate reſiſtance than 


could have been expected, they yielded at length 


to the number of their enemies. Their ſect, 


notwithſtanding it had made it's way all over 
Germany, and into a part of the North, was no 


Vvhere prevalent, becauſe it had been every where 


oppoſed and diſperſed. It was but juſt tolerated 


in thoſe countries, in which the greateſt latitude 


of opinion was allowed; and there was not any 


ſtate in which it was able to ſettle a church, 


authorized by the civil power. This of courſe 


vwveakened it, and from obſcurity it fell into con- 


tempt. It's only glory is that of having, per- 


haps, contributed to the ſoundatidn vf the ſect of 
quakers. Sy en e: ee VE. 


: 


Originand Tuls humane and peaceable ſect aroſe in Eng- 
charaQer land, amidſt the confuſions of that bloody war, 


of the 
Quakers. 


which terminated in a monarch's being dragged 
to the ſcaffold by his own ſubjects. The founder 


of it, George Fox, was of the lower claſs of the 


people; a man who had been formetly a mecha- 


nic, but whom a ſingular and contemplative turn 


of mind had induced to quit his employment. 


N In order to wean himſelf entirely froni all earthly 
affections, he broke off all connections with his 


own family; and for fear of being tempted to 


renew them, he determined to have no fixed 


| abode. 
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; a He often wandered: alone in the woods, By 8 8 & 
without any other amuſement. but his bible. In X 
time he eyen Ferns to go without that, when 

he thought he had acquired from it à degree of 
inſpiration ſimilar 48" of the apoſtles and the 
Pu hets. 

E then. began to 9 5 of making proſelytes, 
in which he found no Salty, ina 1 where 
the minds of all men were filled and diſturbed 
with enthuſiaſtic notions, He was, therefore, ſoon 
followed by a multitude of diſciples, the novelty 

and ſingularity of whoſe opinions, upon incompre- 

henüüble ſubjects, could not fail of attracting and 
faſcinating all thoſe, who. were fond of the mar- 

vellous. 

TRE firſt thing by — they caught the eye, 

was the ſimplicity of their dreſs, in which there 
was no gold or ſilyer Jace, no embroidery, laces, 

or ruffles, and from which they affected to. baniſh 
every thing that was ſuperfluous or unneceſſary. 

They —— not ſuffer — — a button in the hat, 

or 2 plate in the coat, becauſe it was poſſible to do 
without chem. Such an extraordinary contempt 

for eſtabliſhed modes reminded thoſe who adopted 
it, that it became them to be more virtuous than. 
the reſt of men, from whom they diſtinguiſhed 

. themſelves, by this external modeſty. : 

Al outward marks of deference, which the 
pride and tyranny of. mankind. exact from thoſe 
who are unable to. ref efuſe them, Were diſdained by 
the quakers, kers,, who; diſclaimed the names of maſter 

= and ſervant... They condemned all titles, as be- 
ing tokens af pride in thoſe who claimed them, 
and of meanneſs in thoſe. who, beſtowed them. 

_ They did. not allow. to any perſon whatever the 

appellation of eminence: or excellence, and fo far 
they might be in the nene but they refuſed. to 


1 with s e demonſtrations of 
| reſpect 


ku 
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# 39 0 x reſpect which we call politeneſs, and in this theß 
| XVIII. vere to blame. The name of friend, they ſaid, 
| * 5 was not to be refuſed by one chtiſtian or citizen 

jt co another, but the ceremony of bowing they 

i conſidered as ridieulous and troubleſome. To 

it pull off the hat they held to be a want of reſpect 

i - to'a man's ſelf, in order to ſhew it to others. 
They carried this idea ſo far; thateven the ma- 
giſtrates could not compel them to any external 

| mark of reverence; but they addrefſed'both them 
=_ - and” princes according to the ancient majeſty of 
il language, in the ſecond'perfon and in the ſingu- 

lar number; and they ſtified this licenſe 5 | 

the cuſtom of theſe ve very perſons who were 

i fended at it, and who uſed to addreſs their faints | 

in and their God in the fame manner. 


If TE auſterity of their morals — the ſin 
| 1 gularity of their manners. The uſe of arms, 


i corifidered in every light, appeared a crime to 
i them. If it were to attack, it was violating the 
| | laws of humanity, if to defend one's ſelf, it was 
| brekkingthrough thoſeof chriſtianity. Univerſal 
i : peace was the goſpel they had agreed to profeſs, 
i If any one ſmote a quaker upon one check, he 
Il! immediately preſented” the other; if any one 
{i aſked kim for his cost, he offered his waiſtcoat 
too. Nothing could engage theſe equitable 
men to demand more than the awful price for 
theit work, or to take lefs' than what they de. 
minded: An douth, even before s magiſtrate, and 
in füpport of a2 juft cauſe,” they deemed to be a 
profanation of the name ef God, in any of the 
wretched diſpotes that ariſe Detwoen” weak and 
periſhable beings. iin n BY 06 efptys pelidey 
Tus contempt they entettained for the outward 
fortmis of politeneſs in civil Hife; was changed into 
averſion for the ritual and ceremonial parts of te- 
Hgion. * They looked upon churehes merely = the 
: oſten· 


a 
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oſtentatious edifices of prieſtcraft, they conſfideredBO OK. 
the ſabbath as a pernicious and idle inſtitution, and XVIII. 


hs. 777 and the Lord's Supper as ridiculous ſym- 
bols. For this reaſon they rejected all regular 
orders of clergy. Every one of the faithful they 
imagined received an immediate illumination. 
from the Holy Ghoſt, which gave a character far 
ſuperior to that of the prieſthood. When they 
were aſſembled together, the firſt perſon who 
found himſelf inſpired, aroſe, and imparted the 


lights he had received from heaven. Even wo- 


men were often favoured with this gift of ſpeech, 


Which they called the gift of prophecy; ſome- 


times many of theſe holy brethren ſpoke at 
the ſame time; but much more frequently a pro- 
found ſilence prevailed in their aſſemblies. 
Tux enthuſiaſm occaſioned both by their medi- 
tations and diſcourſes, excited ſuch a degree of 
ſenſibility in the nervous ſyſtem, that it threw - 
them into convulſions, for Which reaſon they were 


called quakers. To have cured theſe people in 


proceſs of time of their folly; nothing more was 
requiſite than to turn it into ridicule ; but inſtead 


of this, perſeeution contributed to make it more 


general. While every other new ſect met with 


encouragement, this was expoſed to every kind of 


puniſhment; impriſonments, whippings, pillories, 


 mad-houſes; were none of them thought too terri- 
ble for bigots, whoſe only crime was that of 


wanting to be virtuous and reaſonable over- much. 
The conſtancy with which they bore their ſuffer- 
ings, at firſt excited compaſſion, and afterwards 


_ admiration for them... Even Cromwell, who had 


been one of their moſt violent enemies, becauſe. 


| they uſed to infinuate themſelves into his. camps, 


oy 4 7 ue e bis foldiers from their profeſſion, 
gave them publie marks. of his eſteem. His po- 
Hey exerted itſelf in endeayouring to draw them 

| | | Into 
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„% HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
30 O k into his party, in order to conciliate to himſelf E 


II higher degree of reſpect and conſideration; but 

e me either cluded his invitations, or rejected them; 

and he afterwards confeſſed, that this was the 

only religion. which was not to be influenced by 
n. 


_ reg Anonxs the ſeveral perſona ho caſt a tempo- 


ary luſtre on the ſect, the only one who deſerves 
Fronts to be remembered by poſterity, 2 Willem Penn, 


Fenn: He was the ſon of an admiral, who had been for- 
Principles tunate enough to be equally diſtinguiſhed. bx 


— Cromwell, and the two Stuarts, who held the 
reins of government after him. This able ſeaman, 
more ſupple and more inſinuating than men of 
his profeſlion uſually. are, had made ſeveral conſi- 
derable advances to government in the different 
expeditions in which he had been engaged. The 
misfortunes of the times had not admitted of the 
. repayment of theſe. loans during his life, and as 
affairs were not in a better ſituation at bis death, 
it was propoſed to his ſon, that inſtead of money, 
he ſhould accept of an immenſe territory in Ame- 
rica. It was a country, which, though long 

fince diſcovered and ſurrounded by Engliſh co- 
lonies, had always been neglected. A ſpirit of 
benevolence made him accept with pleaſure this 
kind of patrimony, which was ceded to him al- 
moſt as a ſovereignty, and he determined to 
make it the abode of virtue, and the aſylum of 
the unfortunate. With this generous deſign, 
towards the end of the year 168 1, he ſet ſail for 
his new poſſeſſions, which from that time took 
the name of Pennſylvania. All the quakers were 
deſirous to follow him, in order to avoid the per- 
ſecution raiſed againſt them by the clergy, on 
account of their not complying with the tithes and 
"ho FOO ti ical Tora ; 20 ond from ee mo- 
| E dc 154.7 „ OF tives 
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tives he declii 


His arrival in the New World was fignalized by 
an act of equity, which made his perſon and prin- 
ciples equally beloved. Not thoroughly ſatisfied 


with the right given him to his extenſive terri- 
tory; by the grant he had received of it from the” 


"Britiſh miniſtry; be determined to make it his own 


price he gave to the ſavages is not known; but 
though ſome people accuſe them of ſtupidity for 
conſenting to part with what they never ought to 
have alienated upon any terms; yet Penn is not 
leſs entitled to the glory of having given an ex- 


ample of moderation and juſtice in America, which 


was never thought of before by the Europeans. 
He rendered himſelf as much as poſſible a legal 
poſſeſſor of the territory, and by the uſe he made 
of it ſupplied any deficiency there might be in the 
validity of his title. The Americans entertained 
as great an affectien for his colony, as they had 


conceived an averſion for all thoſe. which had been 


founded in their neighbourhood without their con- 


ſent. From that time there aroſe a mutual confi- 


| dence between the two people, founded upon 
good faith, which nothing has ever been able to 
S562 4 £048 HG ma_ Ie Dt 

Penn's humanity: could not be confined to the 
ſavages only, it extended itſelf to all thoſe who 
were deſirous of living under his laws. Senſible 


81 


ed taking over any more than two ; O Ok 


XVIII. 
Was 


that the happineſs of the people depended upon 


the nature of the legiſlation, he founded his upon 
thoſe two firſt principles of public ſplendour and 


private felicity, liberty and property. If it were 


allowed to borrow the language of fable, with re- 
ſpect to an account that ſeems to be fabulous, we 
ſhould ſay, that Aſtræa, who had been gone up 
into heaven for ſo long a time, was now come 


don 
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BOO . down upon earth again, and that the reign of in- 

XA nocence and concord was going to be revived 
among mankind. | The mii 1 of che writer and 

of his reader dan with leaſure. on t is part of 
modern hiſtory, and feels ſome Bog of Praia : 

ſation for the diſguſt, horror, po L lancholy, 
Fhich the whole of it, but particul ary e ac- 
count of the Euro can 9 0 m, 9 7 ica, 
inſpires. Hitherto we have only bar- 


of 


barians depopulating the dae d - hi 
took poſſeſſion of it, © laying E: very, 4 97 : : 
before they cultivated-it. | It is time to obſerve [= 
pry bf of reaſon, happineſs, . pity bumanity,. 
riſing from_among the ruins of 2, hemiſphere, 
which ſtill reeks Vith the blood of all ifs. people, 
civilized'as well as favag AP 
"Ti virtuous leg 1 ator fads tolerati jon the ba- 
fs of his ſociety, c e 554 f man who 
acknowledged Stel to the rights of a citizen, and 


made every chriſt Lan -clig ible to ſtate: 17 


But he left every c one at "liberty « to in vo e the Su- 
preme Being as he thought proper, and neither 
eſtabliſhed a reigning church in ennſylvania, nor 
exacted contributions for building places of pub- 
lic worſhip, nor ee any, perſons to. attend. : 
them. 
12 8 to his name, was defirous that 


the citizens, "wh ke an jntereſt in 190 ch 7 
having one inthe ob ject of it, were to be electors, 
and might be "atiofen.” I avoid as much as 
poſſible « every kind of corruption, it was ordained 
that the ä _thould be choſen by ſuf-. 
. c frages 


M THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
aa priyately given. To eſtabliſh a law, aB O 
plurality 1 6 voices Was ſufficie nt; but a majority 3 XVII 
of two-thirds'y was dere , a. ſettle a tax. Such 


a tax as t lis“ Was en ore like a free gift 
than à ſu fidy en d government; but 8 


was it poſfible to grant leſs indu] Foes. to 
who, were: came fo far in ſearch of peace? 
3586 T Fr: © opinion, of that real. philoſopher 
Petty Hie gabe a thoufand acres.to all thoſe who 
d afford! to pay 45 oliyres ® for them. Every 
one who could not, obtained, for himſelf, his wife, 
each of s children above ſixtęen years old, and 
each of bis ſervants, fifty acres of land, for the 
| 259 1 quit; rent of one fol ten deniers and a 
half f per acre. Fifty acres Fee allo given to 
every eitizen who when he was of: age, .conſented 
to pay àn annual tribute of to livres five ſols . 
Jo fix theſe. properties for ever, he eue 28 
tridundlz to maintain the laws made for the pre- 
ſer vation of property. But it is not! rotecking the 
bl operty of ands to make thoſe Who are in poſ- 
lion of them pi chaſe the degree of juſtice that 
| el them; for in that caſe: every. individual is 
obj ed to part With ſome of his property, in or- 
dex to ſecure the reſt; and law, when protracted, 
exhauſts the ver treaſures It, ſhould preſerve, and 
the property it ſhould defend. Leſt any perſons 
Goes foond whoſe Intereſt it m ht be to en- 
courage r prolong g Jaw-ſuits,”. he 1 rbad under 
very Fi penalties all choſe de were engaged 
the. adminiſtration of juſtice, to receive any ſa- 
or gratuity whatſoever. © And further, every 
di a 1255 obi ged to chufe three arbitrators, 
- whole! buſineſs ip was to dear to prevent, 
and actonimodate, any diſputes that might hap. 
pen, fore” Wy: were . re a n of 
hben * 5 of 5 57 This S558 * 18 
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i BOOK Tuts attention to prevent Jaw-ſuits ſprang from 
. XVI'E che defire of preventing erimes. All the laws, 
that they might have no vices to puniſh, were cal- 


culated to put a ſtop to them even in their very 
ſources, poverty and idleneſs. It was enacted that 
every child above twelve years old, ſhould be 
[HI D obliged to learn a profeſſion, let his Condition be 
1 what it would. This regulation, at the ſame 
i . time that it ſecured the poor man à ſubſiſtenee, 
1 furniſhed the rich man with a refource againſt 
1 every reverſe of fortune, preſerved the nãturab 
10 equality of mankind, by recalling to every man's 
| 
| 


Fill remembrance his original eſtimation, which is 
IHE that of W dern of the _ or of ja 
Fl 1. ern, had never pern ſires A leg ia 
[i SE tion better calculated to | page the folicity! of 
| mankind. The opinions, the ſentiments, and 
5 the morals corrected whatever might be defective 
1 in it, and remedied any part of it that might be 
[il imperfect. Accordingly, the proſperity of Penn« 
ſylvania was very rapid. This republic, without 
either wars, conqueſts, ſtruggles, or any of thoſe 
6 revolutions which attract the eyes of the vulgar, 
|" ſoon excited the admiration of the whole uni“ 
0 verſe. It's neighbours, notwithſtanding their 
favage ſtate; were ſoftened by the-ſweetnels' of it's 
manners, and diſtant nations, notwithſtanding 
M their corruption, paid homage to it's virtues: 
Il} | All were delighted to ſee thoſe heroie days of 
. antiquity realized, which European manners and 
| 


laws had long taught every” one 0 ane as en. 
Wil tirely fabulous. 

„ proſperiy PENNSVLVANTA is Sehen e on the eaſt by the 
5 of Fenn» ocean, on the north by New. Vork and New- 
fivais- Jerſey, on the ſouth by Virginia and Maryland, 
on the weſt by the Indians; on all fides by 


friends, and within itſelf by the virtue of it's in- 
| habitants. 


— — ty.. n 
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narrow, extcrid gradually to 120 miles, and the * 
breadth of it, which has no other aner than it's 
population and culture, already comprehends 
May mines 7 5 OY 

-PENNSYLV ANIA Porra, i is divided i into ele vet i 
countries, Fhiladeſphia, Bucks, Cheſter, Lau- 
caſter, York, Cumberland, Bucks, Northamp- 
ton 35 Bedford, Northumberland, "and" Wen mores 
lan "$56 "rk $0. : 
I the ſame region,” be counts of Newcaſtle, 
Kent, and Suffex, form a diſtinct gorernment, 
| but ate regulated on the ſame principles. 
Pu ſky of the colony is pure and ſerene, and 
the climate, naturally very wholeſome, has been 
rendered {till more ſo by cultivation; the waters, 
equally falubrious and clear, always flow upon 4 
ded of rock or ſand: and the year is tempered by 
the regular return of the ſeaſons. Winter, which 
begins in the month of January, laſts till the end 
of March. As it is ſeldom accompanied with 
clouds or fogs, the cold is, generally ſpeaking, 
moderate; ſometimes, however, fharp enough to 
freeze the largeſt rivers in a night's time. This 
change, which is as ſhort as it is ſudden, is öc- 
caſioned by the north-weſt winds, which blow 
from the mountains and lakes of Canada. - The 
fpring is uſhered in by ſoft rains and a gentle 
heat; which increafes gradually till the end of 
June. The heats' of the dog-days would be in- 
ſupportable, were it not for the refreſhing breezes 
of the fouth-weſt wind, Which afford u a 
conſtant fee. 

Tnovon the country be unequal, it is not on 
that account leſs fertile. The ſoil in ſome places 
confiſts of a yellow and black ſand, in others it 
is gravelly, and ſometimes it is a greyiſh aſh-co- 
lor upon a — bajtoinz generally ſpeaking, it 

is 


It's coaſts, which are at firſt 11 50 9 OK 
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N i REA which, „änterſecling it in: all directions, contribute 
. ta the fertility of the country than nay 


Fi | : rivers would. . 417 177 e N & 3. i Fas 
0 Wen the Europeans fitrſt came iht the; coun- 


. kry, they found, nothing but wood for ee 
"0 and iron mines. Aae | ls of. gn | 
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and Catholics Is orien: 1s 11:88. FRG. * 

Annona the numerous ſects which about 

this country, à very diſtinguiſhed. one is that 
the Dumplers. It was founded byaa German, 
who, weary of the world, retired to an agrecable 
ſolitude arithin: fiſty miles of 3 
to RING to give himſeif e 


little 1 hey calle Euphrates wall 
fron — uſed to ſing pfalms on 
| 1 ne EEE) 1 Hu” IK a 
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Tunis little city forms a triangle, the outſides of B O O K 
which are bordered with mulberry and apple- trees, XVIII. 
planted with regularity. In the middle of the 
town is a very large orchard, and between the 

orchard and theſe ranges of trees are houſes, 
built of wood, three ſtories high, where every 

Dumpler is left to enjoy the pleaſures of his me- 

ditations without diſturbance. Theſe contempla- 
tive men do not amount to above five hundred 

in all; their territory is about 250 acres in extent, h 

the boundaries of which are marked by a river, - 

a piece of ſtagnated water, and a mountain co- 

vereu with tres... % ] 

Tun men and women live in ſeparate quarters 

of the city. They never ſee each other but at 

places of worſhip, nor are there any aſſemblies of 
any kind but for public huſineſs. Their. life is 
ſpent in labour, prayer, and ſleep. Twice every 
day and night they are called forth from their 
cells to attend divine ſervice. Like the Metho- 
diſts and Quakers, every indieidual among them 

has the right of preaching when he thinks himſelf 
inſpired. The favourite ſubjects on which they 
diſcourſe in their aſſemblies, are humility, tem- 
perance, chaſtity, and the other chriſtian virtues. 

They never violate that day of repoſe, which all 
orders of men, whether idle or laborious, much 
delight in. They admit à hell and a paradiſe; 
but -reje& the eternity of future puniſhments. 

They abhor the doctrine of original {im as an im- 

pious blaſphemy, and in general every tenet that 

is ſevere to man appears to them injurious to the 
divinity. As they do not allow merit to any but 
voluntary works, they only adminiſter baptifm to 

the adult. At the ſame time they think baptiſm 
ſo eſſentially neceflary to ſabvation, that they ima- 
gine the ſouls of chriſtians in another world are 

I 70S employed 
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B © © Kemployed/in:converting thoſe who: have hot died 
Al under the law of the goſpe l. 
1 2: STILE more diſintereſted than the. Quakers, 
they never allow themſelves any law - ſuits. One 
1 nr cheat, rob, and cabuſe them without ever 


being expoſed to any retaliation; on revon any 
D complaint from them. Religion has the dame 
effect on them that philoſophy had upon the 


Stoics; it makes them inſenſible to every kind of 


5 inſult. N . e eee 28 ot i! 


* Fe — can be ee their dteſs. In 
winter, it is a long white goun, from whence 


there hangs a hood, which ſerves inſtead of a hat, 
a coarſe ſhirt, thick ſhoes, and very wide breeches. 
The only difference in ſummer, is, that linen is 


uſed inſtead of woollen. The women are dreſſed 


much like the, ar" a. that they havei-no 
breeches.. $2 79.80 21 9000 vie ioort. 

Fix common food . wholly of vege- 
tables; not: becauſc it is unlawful to cat any other, 


but becauſe that kinn of abſtinence is looked upon 


as more conformablerto the ſpirit of Chriſtianity 
which has an averſion for hloodl.. 


EA individual follows with a the 


| brows of buſineſs allotted to him. The produce 
of all their labours is depoſited in a common 
ſtock, in order to ſupply the neceſſities of every 
bone. This union of induſtry has not only eſta- 
bliſhed agriculture, manufactures, and all the arts 
neceſſary for the ſupport of this little ſociety, but 


- -hath-alſo: ſupplied; for the purpoſes of exchange, | 
fuperfluities Proportioned to the degret of it's 


ky, Population... 0 GO, Fat 
Trovecr the two + Sinn Hows ſeparate at Eu- 
pPhrates, the Dumplers do not on that account fool- 
- hly:renounce mi ny: but thoſe who find 


5 ; 7 
themſclves diſpoſed:to it leave the city, and form 
An * in the n, which is ſupport- 
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ed at the public:expence: They repay this by the BO OK 


produce of their labours, Which is all.thrown into 
the public treaſury; and their children are ſent to 
be educated in the mother-country- Without this 
wife privilege, the Dumplers would be no better 
than monk, and in proceſs of time rid becom | 
either ſavages or libertines. 


Tux moſt edifying, and at the ſame time the 


moſt extraordinary circumſtance, is the harmony 
that ſubſiſts between all the ſects eſtabliſhed in 
Pennſylrania, notwithſtanding the difference of 
heir religious opinions Though not all of the 
ſame church, they all love and cheriſn one ano- 
ther as children of the fame: father. Tbey have 


always continued to live like brethren, becauſe 


they had the liberty of thinking as men. To this 
delightful harmony muſt be attributed more par- 
ticularly the rapid progreſs of the colony. 

Ar the beginning of the year 1774, the popu- 
lation of this ſettlement amounted to three hun- 

dred and fifty thouſand inhabitants, according to 


itht calculations of the general congreſs. It muſt 


however be acknowledged, that thirty thouſand 
Negrots made part of this numerous population; 
but etruth alſo requires us to fay, that flavery, in 
this province, hath not been a ſource of corrup- 
tion, as it hath always been, and always will be, 
in ſocieties that are not ſo well regulated. Tbe 
manners ape ſtil pure, and even auſtere, in Penn- 
ſylvania. o Is this fingular advantage to be aſeribed 
201thezelimate,: the laws, the religion, the emu- 
lation conſtantly ſubſiſting between the different 
ſects, or to ſome other particular cauſe? Let the 
rtader determine this queſtion; 507 0474 
nx Pennſylvanians are in general well made, 


andetheir women wf an agreeable figurc. . As they 


ones become! mothers than in Europe, they 
ſooner ceaſe breeding. If the, heat 'of the climate 
GY ſeems 
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'BOOK ſeems on the one hand to haſten the operations 
XVIII. of: nature, it's inconſtancy weakens them on the 
1 other. There is no place where the temperature 

A of the ſky is more uncertain, for it ſometimes 5 
| changes, five or ſix times in the ſame day. © 

; 

| 
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— 
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As, however, theſe varieties have neither any 
ange influence upon animals, nor even upon 
. and as they do not deſtroy the har- 
veſts, there is a conſtant plenty, and an univerſal 

| : appearance of eaſy circumſtances. The œcono- 
1 my which is ſo particularly attended to in Penn- 
ſyſvania, does not prevent both ſexes from being 
well-clothed ; and their food is ſtill preferable in 
is kind to their clothing. The families whoſe 
circumſtances are the leaſt eaſy, have all of them 
bread, meat, cyder, beer, and rum. A very 
hn number are able to afford to drink con- 
antly French and Spaniſh wines, punch, and 
even liquors, of a higher price. The abuſe of 
theſe ſtrong drinks is leſs frequent than in other 
5 places, but is not without example. 
| | Tx pleaſing views of this abundance is never 
| —_ by the melancholy appearance of pover- 
ty. There are no poor in all Pennfylvania. All 
thoſe whoſe birth or fortune have left them with- 
out refources, are ſuitably provided for out of the 
public treafury, The ſpirit of benevolence is car- 
ried ſtill farther, and is extended even to the moſt 
_ engaging hoſpitality. A traveller is welcome to 
ſtop in any place, without the apprehenſions of 
giving the leaſt uncaſy ſenſation Iz except that of 
regret for his departure, ; 
Tax happineſs of the colony is not diſturbed 
by the oppreſſive burden of taxes. . In 1766, they 
did not amount to more than: 280, 140 livres *. 
Moſt of them, even thoſe: that were deſigned to 
ee the damages of war; x 8 in 177. 
| * 17, . 4 . IF 
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If the people did not experience this alleviation at g ©. © K 
that period, it was owen to the irruptions of the XVIII. 


ſavages, which had oggaſioned extraordinary ex- 
pences. This trifling inconvenience would not 
have been attended. to, if Penn's family could 
have been prevailed upon to contribute to the 
public expences, in proportion to the revenue they 
obtained from the province; a circumſtance re- 


quired by the inhabitants, and which in equity 
they ought to have complied with. 

Taz Pennſylvanians, , happy poſſeſſors, and 
 peaceable tenants, of a country that uſually renders 
them twenty or thirty fold for whatever they lay 
out upon it, are not reſtrained by fear from the 
propagation of their ſpecies. There is hardly an 
unmarried perſon to be met with in the country. 
Marriage is the more happy and the more reve- 
renced for it; the freedom as well as the ſanctity 
of it depends upon the choice of the parties; they 
chuſe the lawyer and the prieſt rather as witneſſes, 
than as the means to dement their engagement. 
Whenever two lovers meet with any oppoſition, 
they go, off on horſeback together, the man gets 
behind his miſtreſs, and in this ſituation they pre- 
ſent themſelves before. the magiſtrate, where the 
girl declares ſhe has run away with her lover, and 
that they are come to be married. So ſolemn an 
avowal cannot be rejected, nor has any perſon a 
right to give them any moleſtation. In all other 
caſes, paternal authority is exceſſive. The head 
of a family, whoſe affairs are involved, is allowed 
to ſell his children to his creditors; a puniſhment 
one, ſhould imagine very ſufficient to induce an af- 
fectionate father to attend to his affairs, An adult 
diſcharges in one year's ſervice a debt of 112 
livres 10 ſols “; children under twelve years. of 
age are obliged to ſerve till they are one and 
A * al. 136. ll. 


twenty, 
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Erna is an image of theo 7 
caſt. 7 vio ng, 519059 ehohne bog | 7 


Taoven there be federal villages, and even 
ſome cities in the colony; moſt of the habitantt 
may be faid to _ - cparately, as it were? within 

their families. © Every'proprietor of Jandl has his 
houſe in the dſt. of à farge plantationg entire 
ſurrounded with quickſet edges. Of eoutſe enel 
pariſh is near twelve or fifteen leagues in elream- 

ference. This diſtance of the churches makeethe 
ceremonies of religion have hrtle'cffeQ,> and Nil | 
leſs influence. Children are not baptiſed tit a 
few months, and ſometimes not till a year ot two 
, 5004 evawis » 

ALL the pomp felgen ſeettisto be feſkrvetl 

for the laſt honours man receives before he is Hut 
up in the grave for ever. As foon as any perſon 
is dead in the country, che heareſt neighbours 
have notice given them of the day bf the'burial. 
"Theſe ſpread it in the häditations next to theit's, 
and within à few Hours the news 1s thus conveyed 
to a diſtance. Every family ſends at leaſt ene 
perſon to attend the Fanta” As they come in, 
they are prefented with punch and cake. When 
the aſſembly is complete, the corpſe is carried to 
the burying- ground belonging to his ſect, orvif 
that ſhould be at too great a diſtance, Into one bf 
the fields belonging to the family. There is ge- 
nerally a train of four or five Hundred perſons on 
| horſeback, who bbſerve à continual ſilence, and 
have all the external appearance ſuitable to the 
melancholy nature of the ceremony. One ſingu- 
lar circumſtance is, that the Penn Waritans," who 
are the greateſt enemies to parade during their 
lives, fee to forget this :chikratibr of modeſty at 
their deaths. They are all defirous that the pbor 
remains of their Hort lives ſhould be attended 
| with 
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with a funeral pompr proportioned to their rank 
or fortune It is a gener Fe Lora, Plain . 
and virtuous people, even thoſe that are lavage Ya 
and: poor, pay great attention to the pole of 
their--Funerals.. The reaſon. is, that they look 

;theſe laſt honours, as duties of the ſuryiyors, 
and he duties themſelves as ſo many diſt inct 


23 


8 


= roofs. of, that principle of love, which is very 


g in- private families while they are in a ſtate 
neareſt to that of nature. It is not the dying man 
himſelf who exacts theſe. honours; his parents, 
his wife, his children, voluntarily pay them to 
the aſhes of a huſband and father that has de- 
ſerved tobe lamented. Theſe ceremonies have 
always. more numerous attendants in ſmall ſocie- 
ties chan in large ones, becauſe though there ate 
fewer families upon the whole, the number of in- 
dividuals there is much larger, aud all. the ties 
that connect them with each other are much 
ſtronger. This kind of intimate union has been 
the reaſon why ſo many fmall nations have over- 
come larger ones; it drove Xerxes and the Per- 
ſians out of Greece, and it will ſome time or other 
expel the French from Corſica. 


Bur from whence does Pennſylvania get the * 


tieles neceſſary for her awn conſumption, an in 
what manner does ſhe contrive to be abundantly 
Furniſhed; with them ?- With the flax and hemp 


that is produced at home, and the cotton the pro- 
eures from South America, ſhe fabricates a great 


quantity of ordinary linens; and with the wool 
that comes from Europe ſhe manufactures many 
coarſe cloths. Whatever her own induſtry is not 
able to-furniſh, ſhe purchaſes with the produce of 


her territory. Her ſhips Carry over to the Eng- 


liſn, French, Dutch, and Daniſh illands, biber 
fours butter, cheeſe;. tallow,. vegetables, ir 3 


ſalt meat, edler beer, and all ſorts of 8 Neno 
Dul ling. 
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.O. O building The cotton; ſugar; coffee; brandy; and 
Sn Eyre in exchange, are ſo many mate - 
als for) alfreſn commerce with the mother coun- 
| try, and with other European nations as well: as 
with other colonies. The Azores, Madeira, the 
Canaries, Spain and Portugal, opem an advantae 
geons market for the corn and wood of Pennſylva- 
nag which they purchaſe with wine and pialtres 
The mother-country receives from Pennſylvamag 
iron, flax, leather, furs, linſeed, maſts and yardag 
0 | for which it returns thread, fine cloths, teaydriſh: 
111 and India linens, bardware, and other articlewof 
ml jþ luxury or neceſlity. But all theſe branches 2of 
1 | 
| 
| 


trade have been hitherto prejudicial: to the ccog 
lony, though it can neither be cenſured nor com 
miſerated on this account. Whatever meaſures 
may be adopted, it is unavoidably neceſſary that 
riſing ſtates ſnould contract debts; and the on 
Woo we are now ſpeaking of will remain in debt ag 
| long as the clearing of the lands requires greater 
| expences than the produce will enable it to an- 
5 ſwer. Other colonies, which enjoy almoſt ex- 
cluſively ſome branches of trade, ſuch as rice, 
| tobacco, and indigo, muſt have grown richvery 
r rapidly. Pennſylvania, the riches of which are 
0 founded on agriculture: and the increaſe of her 
1 flocks, will acquire them more gradually; bur 
00 her proſperity will be fixed upon a more firm 
and permanent baſis. e 
Ir any circumſtance can retard the progreſs of 
the colony, iti muſtu be the irregular manner lin 
which the plantations are formed. Penn's family, 
who are the proprietors of all the lands, grant 
them indiſcriminately in all parts, and in as large 
a proportion as they are required, proxided they 
are paid ut 2 livres 100 ſols “ for, each hundred 
acres, and that the purchaſers agree to give an 
Z oo, ce I 
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ammuatbrent of ſols f deniers . The conſis 0 0 K 
quenoeyof:this! is; that the province; wants that XVIII. 
ſort of: conur don which isn foo nceeſſary: in all 
eſt abliſnmenta, and that thd ſoattered inhabitants 
enſilys betomie the prey of the moſl3nfegtuficant 
enemytthat ventures; to attack them. 

THRRx are different ways of clearing the lands 
which: are followed an the —— Sometimes a 
huntſman will fettle an the midſt of a foreſt, or 
quite cloſe to it. His neareſt nejghbours aſſiſt bim 
im cutting down trees, and placing them one above 
another: and this conſtitutes a houſe. Around 
this ſpat he! cultivates, without any aſſiſtance, a 
2 or a field, duikgient to ſubſiſt nter and 
his damily . 110 i056 

22A FEW years aher the firſt, Aba are be 

ſome more active or richer men arrive from the 

mother. country. They indemnify the huntſman 
for his labour, and agree with. the proprietors of 
the provinces for ſame: lands that have not yet 
been paid for. They build more commodious 
habitations, and clear a greater extent of ferri- 
tory« -- 2g 1134 i BE 1 $147 14101 
Ar length ſais: Germans, who come into the 

Yew:World from inclination, or are driven into it 

_ byperſceution; complete theſe ſettlements that are 
as yet unfiniſhed. >: The firſt and ſecond order of 
planters remove into other parts, with a more con- 
ſiderable ſtock for carrying on agriculture than 
they had at firſt. Ei: F 

IN 1767, the e Pennſylvania amounted 

to 13, 164,439 livres 5 fols 3 deniers ; and they 
have ſince increaſed much more conkiderably 1 in 
that colony than in any other.“. 

/PrlLaneLÞHLaz: or the city of Brother, 1s the Preſent 

 center:of . this great trade. This famous city is * 

"= CCC Ws 


1 185, 4d. far, + ee Haun; be. od. three farthings. 
ſituated 
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Be 2 0 OK ſituated at the 'conflux of the Delaware and the 


— 


III. Schuylkill, at the diſtance of ia miles from ahe 
ſea. Penn, who deſtined t for the metropblis af 
à great empire, deſigned it to be one milg:in 
breadth and two in length between the riversg 
but it's population has proved inſufficient to cover 


this extent of ground. Hitherto the banks of 


the Delaware are only built upon 3 but without 
ving up the ideas of the legiſlator, or deviating 
from his plan. Theſe precautions are highly pto> 
Philadelphia muſt become the moſt Wut i 


f Herable city of America, becauſe the co 


muſt neceflarily improve greatly, and it's' pil 


ductions muſt 8 through the harbour of the 
capital before th 8 at the ſead II 2 h 
f 


Taz ſtreets of Philadelphia, which are alkre- 
gular, are from fifty to a hundred feet broad. On 
each ſide of them there are foot- paths defended. 


by poſts, placed at different diſtance. 


Tur houſes, each of which has it's garden and 
orchard, are commonly three, ſtories high, and 
are built of brick. The preſent- buildings: have 


received an additional decoration: from a kind of 


marble of different colours, which is found ahout 


2 mile out of the town. Of this, tables, chimney- 


of worſhip, and who. are gan OK 8 
and virtuous. ict ss 24. 


pieces, and other houſehold furniture are made; 


'befides which, it is become ratieba:confidernable 


article of commerce with the greateſt. ny 
America. | 4h ac} 21} 259m 
TrgsE „„ e not hen; been 
found in common in the houſes, unleſs they bad 
been laviſned in the churches. Every ſect has 
it's own church, and ſome oſ them have ſeveral. 
But there are a number of citizens, Who have 


neither churches, prieſts, nor any public form 


. 3 1 py 
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Tur town houſe is a building holden in as mueh pO - of 


—— 


| e e though not ſo much frequented us 
the churches. It is conftruted with the greateſt 
magniſicence. There the legiſſators of the colony 
aſſemble every year, and more frequently if nei 
ceſſary, to ſettle every thing relative to public 
bufnetes. Theſe men of truſt are here ſupplied 
with every publication that may give them any 
information reſpecting government, trade, and 
adminiſtration. Next to the town-houſe is a 
moſt elegant library, formed in 1732, under the 
care of the learned Dr. Franklin, and conſiſting of 
the: beſt Engliſſi, with ſeveral French and Latin 
authors: It is only open to the public an Satur- 
days. The founders have free acceſs to it at all 
times. Others pay a trifſe for the loan of the 
books, and a forfeit if they be not returned at a 
ſtated time. This little fund, which is conſtantly 
accumulating, is appropriated to the inereaſe of 
the lHibrary, to which have been lately added, in 
order to make it more uſeful, ſome mathematical 


and philoſophical inſtruments, with a very fine | 


NIH natural hiſtory. 

Nor far from this there is ler monument 
pr) the ſame nature. This conſiſts of a fine eol- 
lection of Greek and Latin eclaſſics, with their 
moſt eſteemed commentators, and of the beſt 


performances that have graced the modern lan- 


guages. This library was bequeathed to the pub- 
lie, in 19523 by the learned and generous citizen 
Logan, Who had ſpent a i and laborious life 
in collecting it. 17 Dees 7.590 


- Tnz college, which is ihondab to- prepare-the 


mind for the attainment of all the ſciences, owed 
it's riſe; in 1749, to the labours of Dr. Franklin, 
whoſe name ſtands always recorded among the 
great or uſeful things, accompliſhed in this coun- 


ON which gave him birth. At firſt, it only ini- 
tiated 
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BOO x tiated the youth in the belles lettres; but, medi: 
ul. cine, chymiſtry, botany, and natural philo ophyz 
have been ſince taught there. Knowledge: o 
every kind, and maſters in every ſcience, will in- 
creaſe, in proportion as the lands, which are = 
come their patrimony, ſhall. yield a greater pro- 
duce. If ever, deſpotiſm, ſuperſtition, or war, 
ſhould plunge Europe again into that ſtate of bar: 
bariſm out of which philoſophy and the arts have 
extricated it, the ſacred. fire will be kept alive 11 
Philadelphia, and come from thence to;enli 
%%%” %—Ü—Vn ö 
Tuis city is amply ſupplied with eyery alſiſtance 
human nature can require, and with all the re- 
ſources induſtry, can make uſe of. It's quays, tha. 
rincipal of which is two hundred feet wide, pre- 
ent a ſuite of convenient warehouſes, and docks. 
ingeniouſly contrived for ſbip- building. Ships 
five hundred tons may land there without any 4 7 
ficulty, except in times of froſt. .. There, is taken 
on board the merchandiſe which, has either been 
brought by the rivers Schuylkill and Delaware, or 
carried-along better roads than are to be met «44 
in. moſt parts of Europe. Police, has made a 
greater progreſs in this part of the New Worle 
than among the molt ancient nations of | the 
Cd =. i j | 


Ir is impoſſible to determine preciſely the popu- 
lation of Philadelphia, as the bills, of mortality ar 
not kept with any. exactneſs, and there are ſeveral 
_ ſets who do not chriſten their, children. It ap- 
pears, however, that in 1766 it contained 20,009 
inhabitants. As molt of them are employed in 
the ſale of the productions of the colony, and in 
ſupplying it with what they draw from abroad, 
their fortunes. muſt neceſſarily be very conſider- 
able; and they muſt increaſe ſtill further, in pro- 
portion as the cultivation advances in a country 
| | | where 
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whete not above one-ſixth of the land has] hitherts B SHE 


been cleared. iB I F 


PHILADELPHIA, as well as che- cher cities of 


| Pennſylvania, 1 is entirely open. The whole cowun- 
try is equally without defence. This is a necef- 
ſary conſequence of the principles of the Quakers. 
Theſe ſectaries cannot be too much favoured, on 
account of their modeſty, probity, love of la- 
bour, and benevolence. One might, perhaps, 
be tempted to accuſe their legiſiation of impru⸗- 
dence and temerity. 
Ix may, perhaps, be laid; that when chi found- 
ers of the colony eſtabliſhed that civil fecurity 
which” protects one citizen from another, they 
| ſhould alſo have eſtabliſhed that political ſecurity, 
which protects one . ſtate from the incroachments 
_ of another. The authority which hath been exerted 
to maintain peace and good order at home, ſeems 
to have done nothing, if it has not prevented inva- 
fiofi from abroad. To pretend that the colony 
would never have enemies, was to ſuppoſe the 
world peopled with Quakers. It was encouraging 
the ſtrong to fall upon the weak, leaving the lamb 
to the erty of the wolf; and ſubmitting the whole 
country to the oppreflive yoke of the firſt tyrant 
who ſhould think proper to ſubdue it. 


Bur on the other hand, how ſhall we. reconcile 


tho ſtrictneſs of the goſpel maxims, by which the 
Quakers are literally governed, withthofe military 


_ Preparations, either offenſive or defenſive, which 
maintain a continual ſtate of war between all 


Chriſtian nations? Beſides, what could the enemy 
do, if they were to enter Peritiſylvania ſword in 
Hand'? Vnteſs they maſſacred, in the ſpace” of a 
night or a day's time, all the inhabitants of that 
fortunate region, they would not be able totally'to 
extirpate the race of thoſe mild and charitable 


men. Violence has it's boundaries 1 in it's very ex- 


cels] ; 
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HISTORY” OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


' BOO x eeſsʒ it is: conſumed and extinguiſhed; as the fire 
| 15 in the aſhes that feed it. But virtue; hen guided 


by humanity and by the ſpirit of benevolence, is 
revived as the tree under the edge of the pruning-. 
knife. The wicked ſtand in need of Dato | 
to execute their ſanguinary projects. But the 
Quaker, who is a good man, Wants only a brother 
from whom he may receive; or to whom he may 
give aſſiſtance. Let then the warlike nations, let 


| 13 who are either ſlaves or tyrants; ge into 


ennſylvania; there they will find all, nve,nU, 
open to them, all property at their diſpoſal; not 
a ſingle ſoldier; but numbers of inerchants and 
farmers. But if theſe inhabitants be tormented, 
reſtrained, or oppreſſed, they will fly, and leave 
their lands uncultivated, their manufactures de- 
ſtroyed, and their warehouſes . They will 
cultivate,” and ſpread population — new 
land; they will go round the world rather than 
turn their arms againſt their purſuers, or fub- 
mit to bear their yoke. Their enemies will have 


only gained the hatred of marhind and the exe- 


cration of -poſterity. ' {STO 

Mar I not be ness in / have I hinve2ind- | 
W and may I not have miſtaken the 
wiſhes of my heart for a decree of truth! I am 
diſtreſſed even a. the bare ſuſpicion. Fortunate 
and wife country! art thou then one day to expe- 
rience the fatal deſtiny of other countries ? art 


thou to be ravaged i: ſubdued as they have 


been? Far be it from me to entertain a preſage 


that might tend to invalidate, in my mind, 


the moſt comfortable of all ideas; that there 
exiſts a providence who watches over the preſerva- 
tion of the good! Nor let the numerous events 


which ſeem to depoſe yt Dag app eng * 5 
fluence over me! l 241999! va. 
tao yoo bac, oo tos 18H >. G6d KEW 22 


moſt wWarlike ſtates are the moſt permanent; that 

Miſtruſt, which is ever upon it's guard, makes 
amen. reſt with greater tranquillity, or that there 
eano be any ſatis faction in the poſſeſſion of any 
thing that is kept with ſuch apprehenſions; they 
enjoy the preſent moment without any concern 
dor the future. The people of Maryland are of a 
different opi gion e 
n CHARLES the Firſt, f 


his interęſt. But when, the accuſation of being 


dhe ? people Aram g that wenk prince, whoſe chief 


aim was to effabliſh à Heſpotic government, he 
as obliged to give the Catholics up to the rigour 
Of ithe laws f enacted: Againſt L them by Henry the 
Eighth. Theſe circumſtanees induced Lord Bal- 
timore to ſeek an aſylum in Virginia, where he 
might be indulged in à liberty of conſcience. As 
he found there no toleration for an excluſive ſyſ- 
tem of faith, which was itſelf intolerant, he 
formed the deſign of a new ſettlement in that un- 
inhabited part of the country, which lay between 
the river of Potowmack and Pennſylvania. His 
death, which happened ſoon after he had obtained 
powers from the crown for peopling this land, 
put a ſtop to the project for that time; but it was 
reſumed; from the ſame religious motives, by his 
ſon. This young nobleman left England in the 
year 1633, with two hundred Roman Catholics, 
moſt. ef them of good families. The education 
they had received, the cauſe of religion for which 
they had left their country, and the fortune which 
their 
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I is upen this proſpect that the Pennſylvanians x OK 
haue founded their opinion of their future ſecu- XVIII. 
rity»: Beſides, as they do not perceive that the 


| r from having any aver- Origin of 

gion fer the Catholics, as his predeceſſors, had 2 _ 
ſome xeaſon to protect them, from the zeal which, irs govern- 
in hopes of being tolerated, they had ſhewn for ment. 
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BOO K their leader promiſed them, prevented thoſe dif- 
* turbances which are but too common in infant 
ſettlements. The neighbouring ſavages, won. by 
mildneſs and acts of beneficence, concurred with 
eagerneſs to aſſiſt the new coloniſts in forming 
Wil ON) their ſettlement. With this unexpected help, 
U [= theſe fortunate perſons, attached to each other by 
[18 the ſame principles of religion, and direQed by 
the prudent counſels of their chief, applied them- 
ſelves unanimouſly to every kind of uſeful la- 
5 bour: the view of the peace and happineſs they 
4 enjoyed, invited among them a number of men 
5 who were either perſecuted for the ſame religion, 
1 or for different opinions. The Catholics of Ma- 
Uk ryland gave up at length the intolerant prin- 
0 ciples, of which they themſelves had been the 
victims, after having firſt ſet the example of them, 
and opened the doors of their colony to all ſects, 
11118 | of what religious principles ſocver. They all 
106. | enjoyed the rights of a city in the ſame extent; 
| (0 and the government was modelled upon that of 
. the mother- country. wy 
1% Inks wile precautions, however, did not ſe- 
%% cure Baltimore, at the time of the ſubverſion of 
1 the monarchy, from loſing all the conceſſions he 
11 | had obtained. Deprived of his poſſeſſions by 
„ Cromwell, he was reſtored to them by Charles the 
„ Second; after which they were again diſputed 
* with him. I hough he was perfectly clear from 
any reproach of mal - adminiſtration; and though 
be was extremely zealous: for the Tramontane 
doctrines, and much attached to the intereſts of 
the Stuarts; yet he had the mortification of find- 
ing the legality of his charter attacked under the 
arbitrary reign of James II. and of being obliged 
to maintain an action at law for the juriſdiction 
of a province which had been ceded to him by 
the crown, and which he himſelf had formed at 
. his 
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d expenec. This prince Mhoſe e . © k 
it bad. alway s beccn.not- toidiflinggiſh his friends 


pride to: think. that regal authority was. ſufficient 
to-juſtify. every act: ot violence, ns preparing 
az{econd.time:to.;deprive.. Baltimore of. hat had 
been given him by the two kings, his father 
andbrather, when he was himſelf removed from 


ther thronc which he was ſo unfit tof fill. The 


ſurceſſor of this weak deſpotic prince ter minated 
this conteſtz, Which had ariſen before his acceſſion 


to the crown, in a mander worthy of-his political 


character a he left the Baltimores in poſſeſſion f 
their revenues, hut de prived them af tbeit auth 
rita Mhen this familyg wWhowere more regard: 
leſs: ofthe prejudiees of: religion, degatne me 
bers of the church of England, d . 
ſtated in the hereditary r 
landsuthey began again to gondud the 2 8 
allied: bien council, and. two deputies choſen 
by Sach diſtri c. tes: a! 
Fox ruxarzrx for itſelf, Maryland hach been Events 
leſs Fraitful in events than any other; ſettlement l 
fermed: in the Northern continent: There are pened a 
only two facts wortny: of: ee recorded in nd. 
eri e 11 11] 3 
Ag. cen e 
of England; expelled from Migiais hole among 
it's inhabitants, whe did not profeſs this mode 
worſhip; and eee de cieck. 


alylam in the province we are .now-Ipeaking of- 


The Virginians; n e at the fas” 


ang} in the. firſt. — — unjuſtireler ent, they: 
perluaded the ſavages thawghair:aop,ncighbours. 
were, Spanias gs. 1% This dien name entirely: 


without: delih e groun, 
„ L. VI. which 


err 
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B O O K which they had aſſiſted in clearing; and maſ- 


XVIII. 


8 


- Preſent - 


ſtate of 
Mary land. 


It's in 


tures, 


ſacred, without merey, thoſe very men whom 
they had juſt received in a brotherly manner. It 
required a great deal of time, and patience, and 
many facrifices, before theſe <judiced. minds 
could be convinced of their miſtake. 5 
Bal TiMHOoRR, attending more to his reaſon than 
to the prejudices of education, granted an equal 
ſhare in the government to every different pro- 
feſſor of Chriſtianity. The Catholics were ex- 
cluded from it, at the memorable period when 
this nobleman was deprived of his authority. 
The Britiſh miniſtry either eould not, or would 
not put a ſtop to this act of faniticiſm. It exert- 
ed it's influence only in preventing the founders 
of the colony from being driven out of it, and 
the penal laws, whick were not even attended to 
in England, from being enforeed. = N 
Tut provinee is very well watered. A number | 
of ſprings are found in it, and it is interfected 
by five navigable rivers. The air, which is mach 
oo damp upon the coaſts, becomes pute, light, 
nd thin, in proportion as the ſoil e more 
elevated. Spring and autumn are moſt agreeably 
1 bar in the winter there are ſome 
5 cold days; and in ſummer, ſeme in 
which the heat is very troubleſome. The eireum- 
ſtance, however, which is the leaſt ſupportable 
in this country, is the great quantity of ut. : 
ing inſeas that are found there. _ 
MARYLAND is one of the ſmalleſt provinces of 
North Ameries: und accordingly, grants have 
been made of almoſt all the territory, both in the 
plains afid upon the mountains. They remained 
for a long time either fallow, or very ill cultivat- 
ed; but the labours have increaſed, ſince the po- 
pulation, N to the e calculation of 9 04 


ö 


N 
N 
R 


| bath amounted to three hundred and twenty thou-B © 
on eee one ee No ts 


* SzvERAt of theſe are Catholics, and a great 


many more are Germans. Their manners have 
more mildneſs than energy; and this may ariſe 


from the women not being excluded from ſociety, 


as in moſt of the other parts of the continent. 
The men who are free, and not very rich, who 
are ſettled upon the high grounds, and who ori- 
ginally bred no flocks, cut no wood, and culti- 
vated no corn, but for the uſe of the colony, have 
gradually furniſhed' a great quantity of theſe 
articles to the Weſt Indies. The proſperity, 
however, of the colony, hath been more parti- 
eularly owen to the ſlayes employed at a greater 
or leſs diſtance from the fea, in the plantations 
Of” coltuceart Yo HET „„ 
Tris is a ſharp cauſtic plant; formerly much 
_ufed, as it ſtill is, ſometimes. in medicine, which, 
if taken inwardly, in ſubſtance, is a real poiſon, 
more or leſs active, according to the doſe. It is 
chewed, ſmoaked in the leaves; and is in more 
general uſe as foufts „„ 
Ix was diſcovered in the year 1520 near Ta- 
baſco, in the Gulpk of Mexico, from whence it 
was carried to the neighbouring iſlands. It was 
ſoon after introduced in our elimates, where the 
uſe of it became a matter of diſpute among the 
learned, which even the ignorant took a part 
in; and thus tobacco acquired celebrity. 0 
degrees faſhion and cuſtom have greatly extend. 
ed it's conſumption in all parts of the known 
Tus ſtem of this plant is ſtreight, hairy, and 
viſcous. It is three or four feet high. It's leaves, 
equally downy, and diſpoſed akernately on the 
ſtem, are thick, pulpy, of a pale green, broad, 
oval, terminating in a point, and much —_— 
D 2 ol: tae 


LW, 
BOO K the foot than at the ſummit of the plant. This 


9 a light purple hue. Their tubular calix, which 
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ſummit branches out into cluſters of flowers of 


| hath five indentations, incloſes a corolla, length+ 
ened out in form of a funnel, ſpread out at the 


top, divided into five parts,' and furniſhed with 
as many ſtamina. The piſtil, concealed at the 
bottom of the flower, and terminated by a ſingle 
ſtyle, becomes, as it ripens, a capſula, with two 
cavities filled with ſmall feeds. 

Tozacco requires a moderately binding ſoil, - 
but rich, even, deep, and not too much expoſed 
to inundations. A virgin foil is very-proper for 
this plant, which abſords a great deal, of moiſ- 
ture... | 2 b 22 . ; „ 


f 


4+ * 


* 
7 


Tux ſeeds of the tobacco are ſown upon beds 


| When it is grown to the height of two inches, 


and | hath got atleaſt half a dozen leaves, it is 
gently pulled up, in. damp weather, and: tranf- 
planted, with great care, into a well prepared 


ſoil, where the plants are placed at: the diſtance 


of. three feet from each other. When they. are 
put into the ground with theſe preparations, their 


leaves do not ſuffer the leaſt injury; and all their 


Tux cultivation of tobacco requires continual 


attention. The weeds which grow round it muſt 
be plucked. up; the top of it muſt be cut off, 


when it is two feet and a half from the ground, 


to prevent it from growiog too high; it muſt ;be 
ſtripped of all ſprouting ſuckers; the leaves 
which gtow too near * bottom of the ſtem, 
thoſe that are in the leaſt inclined to decay, and 
thoſe which the inſects have ; touched, muſt all 
be taken off, and their number reduced to eight 


to take care of two thouſand fix hundred plants, 
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which ought to Jen one thouſand weight of BOOK 
tobacco. XVIII. 
— 


Tae plant is 1 left ow four months in the 
ground.. As it advances to maturity, the plea- 
t and- lively green colour of it's leaves is 


changed! into. a darker hue; the leaves are alſo 


curved, the ſcent of them grows ſtronger, and 


extends to a diſtance. The Rue is then 1 


and muſt be cut up. 
Thx plants, when collected, are hid in 1 heaps 


0 upon the ground that produced them; where 


they are left to exſude only for one night. The 
next day they are laid in warehouſes, conſtructed 
in ſuch a manner that the air may have free ac- 


ceſs to them on all ſides. Here they are left ſe- 
parately ſuſpended as long a time as is neceſſary 
to dry them properly. They are then ſpread up- 


on hurdles, and well covered over, where they 
ferment for a week or two. At laſt they are 
ſtripped of their leaves, which are either put into 


37 * 


barrels, or made up into rolls. The other me- 


ou of preparing the plant, which vary accord- 
ing to the different taſtes of the ſereral nations 
that uſe it, have et to do with 1 it's cultiva- 
tion. ALE, 
— ten of the Eaſt Indies, ha of 
Alien; cultivate tobacco only for their own uſe, 


7; They neither ſell nor purchaſe any. 


Salo is the great mart for tobacco in the 
Levant. Syria, the Morea, or the Peloponneſus, 


and Egypt, ſend there all their ſuperfluous quan- 
tity, from this port it is ſent to Italy, where it is 
ſmoked, after it hath been mixed with the to- 


bacco af Dalmatia. and Croatia, to ſoften it” $ 
cauſtic qualit x. 


Tus tobacco of theſe two laſt orduiiices. is 400 8 


; very excellent kind: but it is ſo ſtrong, that it 


cannot be uſed till mixed with a milder ſort. 
Tas 
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38 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS: AND TRADE 
1, BOOK Tux tobacco of Hungary would be tolerably 
f XVII. good, if it had not generally a ſmell of ſmoke 

which 1 is very diſguſting, '. 

Tu Ukraine, Livonia, Praia, and 1 
nia, cultivate a tolerably large quantity of this 
production. It's leaves are wider than they are 
long, are very thin, and have neither flavour nor 
conſiſtence. In order to improve it, the court of 
Ruſſia hath cauſed ſome tobacco ſeeds, brought 

from Virginia and from Hamersfort, to be ſawn 

in their colonies of Sarratow, upon the Volga; 
1 but this experiment hath been attended with little 2 

eu fee, 

1 * tobacco of the. Palatinate i: is very — 
1 ; but it hath the property of mixing with a 
} } ji 5 . kind, and of acquiring it's flavour. 

| 


eee 


ET 


Hela alſo furniſhes tobacco. That which 
is produced in the province of Utrecht, from 
Hamersfort, and from four or five neighbouring 
diſtriQs, is of a ſuperior quality. It's leaves are 
1 large, ſupple, oily, and of a good colour. It 
60% bath the uncommon advantage of communicating 
ER it's delicious perfume to tobacco. of an inferior 
„ quality. There is a great deal of this latter ſort 
„ upon the territories of the Republic; but the 
„ : _ which = in Guelderland is the worſt 
of any © 1:54 
8 was formerly cultivated. in France, | 
N and with more ſucceſs than any where elſe, near 
„ | Pont de PArche in Normandy ; at Verton in Pi- 
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cardy; and at Montauban, Tonneins, and Cle. 


ral, in Guyenne. It was prohibited in 1721, ex- 
cept upon ſome frontier towns, whoſe original | 


terms of capitulation it was not thought proper to 
iniringe. Hainault, Artois, and Franche Comte, 
profited very little from a liberty which the na- 
ture of their foil did not allow them to make uſe 
vf. It has been more uſeful to Flanders and Al- 
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= quality, and is cenſumed in France. That which 


face ; for their tobaccos, though very weak, may BO 0 K 


de mixed, without inconvenience, with others of 


Ix the beginning, the iflands of the New 
World attended to the culture of tobacco; but 


it was ſucceſlively ſucceeded by richer produc- 


tions in them all, except at Cuba, which ſupplies 
all the ſnuff conſumed by the Spaniards of both 
hemiſpheres. It's perfume is exquiſite, but too 
ſtrong. The ſame crown derives from Caraccas 
the tobacco which is ſmoked by it's ſubjects in 
Europe. It is likewiſe uſed in the North, and in 


Holland, becauſe there is none to be found any 
where to be compared with it, for this pur- 


2. — Brazils cultivated this production very 
early, and have not ſince diſdained it. They 
have been encouraged in this purſuit, by the 
conſtant repute which their tobacco hath enjoyed 
upon the weſtern coaſts of Africa. Even in our 
climates, it is in tolerable requeſt among perſons 
who ſmoke. It could not be taken, in ſnuff, on 
account of it's acrimony, without the prepara- 
tions which it undergoes. Theſe preparations 
conſiſt in ſoaking every leaf in a decoction of 


tobacco, and of gum copal. Theſe leaves, thus 


ſteeped, are formed into rolls, and wrapped up 
in the ſkin of an ox, which keeps up their moiſ- 
ture. e | . 


Bur the beſt tobaccos upon the face of the 


earth grow in the North of America; and in 
that part of the New World, the tobacco ga- 
thered at Maryland is of the ſecond ſort. This 
plant has not, however, an equal degree of per- 
fection throughout the whole extent of the co- 
lonies. That of the growth of Cheſter and of 
Chouptan, reſembles the Virginia tobacco in 


grows 
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B O O K grows in Patapfiſco and Potuxant, which is very 

XVIII. fit for ſmoking, is conſumed in the North, and 

; in Holland. Upon the northern ſhores of the 

Potowmack, the tobacco is excellent in the high- 

er parts, and of moderate quality in the lower 

Ones. C711 OE 04 os Ts wn pe Lg r 

Saint Makx, formerly the capital of the ſtate, 

is of no conſequence at preſent ; and Annapolis, 

which now enjoys this prerogative, is ſcarce more 

conſiderable. It is at Baltimore that almoſt -all 

the buſineſs is tranſacted, the harbour of which 

can receive ſhips that draw ſeventeen feet of wa- 

ter. Theſe three towns, the only ones which are 

in the colony, are ſituated upon the bay of Che- 

ſapeak, which runs two hundred and fifty miles 

up the country, and the mean breadth of which 

is twelve miles. There are two capes at it's en- 

trance; and in the middle is a ſand bank. The 

channel which is near Cape Charles can admit 

none but very ſmall veſſels; while that which 

"hy runs a- long- ſide Cape Henry, admits the largeſt 
„ ſhips, at any ſeaſon of the year. W 2h 

„ What Ma- FEW of, the lands between the Apalachian 

| {10 47047 mountains and the ſea, are ſo good as thoſe of 
cone. Maryland. Theſe, however, are in general too 

light, ſandy, and ſhallow, to reward the planter 

for his labour and expences, in as ſhort a time as 

in our climates. Fertility, which always attends 

the firſt clearing of the ſoil, is rapidly followed 

by an extraordinary decreaſe in the quantity and 

quality of the corn. The ſoil is ſtill ſooner ex- 

hauſted by the culture of tobacco. This leaf 

loſes much of it's ſtrength, whenever the ſame 

ſpot hath yielded, without intermiſſion, a few 

' crops of tobacco. For this reaſon, inſpectors 

were created in 1733, who were impowered to 

' cauſe all the tobacco to be burnt which had not 

the proper flavour. This was a prudent inſtitu- 

tion; 
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y . tion; but it ſeems to foretell, that the moſt im- BO O K 

d portant production of the province muſt one day III. 

e be given up, or that it will inſenſibly be reduced | 

— „ nn ani, 2165, 5s | 
r : ITREN, or perhaps before, the iron mines, | K 
| Which are in great abundance in the colony, will f 
5 be worked. This is a ſource of proſperity which [ 
„ -hath not hitherto been carried beyond the uſe of þ 
e ſeventeen or eighteen forges. A greater degree | 
ll of liberty, and new wants, will communicate 

h more ſtrength and more activity to the colo- 


18 K . 5 
OrhzR manufactures will alſo undoubtedly 

ariſe. Maryland had never any of any kind. 

It received from Great Britain all the articles 

it wanted for the moſt ordinary purpoſes of 
life. This was one of the reaſons which occa- 
fioned it's being burdened with debts. Mr. 
Stirenwith hath at length eſtabliſhed. manufac- 
_ tures for ſtockings, for ſilk, woollen, and cotton 

ſtuffs, and for all kinds of hardware, even fire- 
arms. "Theſe branches of induſtry, at preſent 
united in one manufacture, at a conſiderable ex- 
pence, and with extraordinary ſagacity, will be 

more or leſs rapidly diſperſed throughout the pro- 
vince; and, croſſing the Potowmack, will be like- 

wiſe adopted at Virginia. r ; 
Tais other colony, with'the ſame kind of ſoil In what 
and of climate as Maryland, bath. a few advan- y; wer 
tages over the latter. It's extent is mych more was efla- 
conſiderable. It's rivers can admit larger ſhips, ed, 
and allow them a longer navigation. It's inha- hom. 
bitants have a more elevated turn of mind; have 
more reſolution, and are more enterpriſing : this 
may be attributed to their being generally of 4 
Engliſh extraction. | | 3% 
VIRGINIA was, about two centuries ago, the | | 
only country which England intended to occupy | 
8 1 on 
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399 Kon the continent of Norti America. This name 
— auth not at preſent belong to any thing more 
than the ſpace which is bounded by Maryland on 

one fide, and by Carolina on the otber.. 
Tux Engliſn landed upon theſe ſavage ſhores 
in 1606, and their firſt ſettlement was James 
Town. Unfortunately, the object that firſt pre- 
ſented itſelf to them, was a rivulet, which, iſſu - 
ing from a fand-bank, carried along with it, a 
quantity of tale, which glittered at the bottom 
of a clear and running water. In an age when 
gold and ſilver were the only object of mens 
reſearches, this deſpicable ſubſtance was imme- 
diately taken for ſilver. The firſt and only em- 
ployment of the new coloniſts was to collect it; 
and the illuſion was carried ſo far, that two ſnips, 
Which arrived there with neceſſaries, were ſent 
home ſo fully freighted with theſe imaginary 

_ riches, that there ſcarce remained any room for a 
few furs. As long as this infatuation laſted, the 


coloniſts diſdained to employ themſelves in clear - 


ing the lands; ſo that a dreadful famine was at 
length the conſequence of this fooliſh pride. 
Sixty men only remained alive out of five hun- 
dred who had been ſent from Europe. Theſe 
unfortunate few, having only a fortnight's pro- 
viſion left, were upon the point of embarking 
for Newfoundland, when Lord Delaware arrived 
there with three ſhips, à freſh colony, and ſup- 
plies of all kinds. i = 
His rok has deſcribed this nobleman to us as 
a man whoſe genius raiſed him above the common 
prejudices of | the times. His diſintereſtedneſs 
was equal to his knowledge. In accepting the 
government of the colony, which was ſtill in it's 
infancy, he had no motive but to gratify the in- 
_ clination a virtuous mind has to do good, and to 

ſecure the eſteem of poſterity, which is the oy 

| 5 | 1 con 


eond reward of that generoſity that devotes itſelf s COOK 
totally to the ſervice of the public. As ſoon as XVIII. 


he appeared, the knowledge of his character pro- 
cured him univerſal reſpect. He firſt endea- 
voured to reconcile the wretched coloniſts to 
their fatal country, to comfort them in their ſuf- 
ferings, and to make them hope for a ſpeedy con- 
cluſion of them. After this, joining the firmneſs of 
an enlightened magiſtrate to the tenderneſs of a 
good father, he taught them how to direct their 


labours-to an uſeful end. Unfortunately for the 
reviving colony, Delaware's declining health — ö 


obliged him to return to Europe; but he never 
loſt ſight of his favourite coloniſts, nor ever failed 
to — uſe of all his credit and intereſt at court 
to ſupport the. 


- Tre colony, however, made but little progreſs, 


a circumſtance that was attributed to the oppreſ- 


ſlon of excluſive privileges. The company which 


_ . exerciſed them was diſſolved upon Charles the 


Firſt's acceſſion to the throne. Before that period, 


all the authority had been entirely in the hands of . 


the monopoly. Virginia then came under the 
immediate direction of the crown, which exaQed 
no more than a rent of 2 livres 5 ſols *, upon 
every hundred acres that were cultivated. | 
_  TizL this time the coloniſts had known no 
true enjoyment of property. Every individual 
wandered where chance directed him, or fixed 
himſelf in the place he liked beſt, without con- 
ſulting --any titles or agreements. - At length 
boundaries were aſcertained, and thoſe who had 


been ſo long wanderers, now become citizens, 


had determined limits to their plantations. The 
eſtabliſhment of this firſt law of ſociety changed 


the appearance of every thing. Freſn plantations 
aroſe on all ſides. © This activity drew great num- 
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BOOK bers of enterpriſing men over to Virginia, who 


XVIII. 
—— 


came either in ſearch of fortune, or of liberty, 
which is the only compenſation for the want of it. 
The memorable troubles that produced a change 
in the conſtitution of England added to theſe a 
multitude of Royaliſts, who went there with a 
reſolution to wait, with Berkley, the governor 


of the colony, who was alſo attached to king 


Charles, the fate of that deſerted monarch. 
Berkley ſtill continued to protect them, even 
after the king's death; but ſome of the inhabit. 


. ants, either brought over or bribed, and ſup- 
ported by the appearance of a powerful fleet, de- 


livered up the colony to the Protector. If the 


governor was compelled to follow the ſtream 


againſt his will, he was, at leaſt, among thoſe 
whom Charles had honoured with poſts of con- 
fidence and rank, the laſt who ſubmitted to 
Cromwell, and the firſt who ſhook off his yoke. 
This brave man was finking under the oppreſſion 


of the times, when the voice of the people re- 


called him to the place which his ſucceſſor's 


death had left, vacant; but far from yielding to 


theſe flattering ſolicitations, he declared that he 


never would ſerve any but the legitimate heir of 
e dethroned monarch. Such an example of 


| magnanimity,: at a time when there were no 
hop 


ſperity of 
Virginia. 


cCourtiers 11 NI 
delete a great 1 of ry citizens. 


ſuch an f in i upon the minds of the people, 
Second was proclaimed in Vir- 


+ginia before he had deen ö in Fug 
j ; Jand. 
5 Obſtacles 
to the pro- 


11 HE Folz did not, e receive Sas ſo 
generous a ſtep all the benefit that might have 
been expected,. The new monarch, either from 


weakneſs, or corruption, granted to rapacious 


amenſe territories, which abſorbed the 


| 3 
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of the reſtoration of the royal family, made 
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The act of navigation, ſuggeſted by the Pro-B 0 OK 


teQor for the purpoſe of ſecuring to the mother- 
_ Evuntry the ſupplying of all their ſettlements in 
the New World with proviſions, and the exclu- 
_ ive trade of all their productions was obſerved 
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with ſuch rigour, as to double almoſt the value 


of the articles to be purchaſed by Virginia, and 
leſſen ſtill more the value of what they had to 
ſell. This double oppreſſion exhauſted all the re- 
ſources, and diſpelled all the hopes of the colony; 
and to complete it's misfortunes, the ſavages at- 
tacked it with a degree of ſpirit and ſkill which 


they had not manifeſted i in any of the preceding 


3 10 

' Scarce Had the Engliſh landed in theſe un- 
rings regions, than they had diſpoſed the na- 
tives againſt them by the diſhoneſty they had 
practiſed in their exchanges. This ſource"of diſ- 
cord might have been put a ſtop to, had the 
Engliſh conſented to take Indian wives, as they 
were ſolicited to do. But although they had 
not yet any European women with . they 
rejected this connection with diſdain. This con- 
tempt exaſperated the Americans, already alien- 
ated by their want“ of faith, and they became 
irreconcileable enemies. : Their hatred: was mani- 
feſted by Tecret aſſaſſinations, and by public ho- 
ſtilities, and in 1622, by a conſpiracy, in which 
three hundred and thirty- four people loſt their 


lives, and which would even have deſtroyed the 


whole colony, had not the commanders been 
apprized of the danger a few hours before the 
time appointed for a general maſſacre. 


Since this act of treachery, many atrocious g 


ones have been committed on both ſides. Truces 
between tlie two nations were unfrequent, and ill 


obſerved. The rupture was uſually begun by the 


5 - The leſs profit they drew. from their 
planta- 
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XVIII. employ to deprive the ſavages of their furs. The — 
SY inſatiable avidity, which Indiſcriminately ſeized 


upon all the inhabitants, whether ſettled or wan» 
dering, in the neighbourhood of the colony, 
made the Americans again take up arms, towards 


the end of the year 1675. They all, by agree- 


ment, fell upon the ſettlements, imprudently 
diſperſed, and at too great a diſtance to afford 
each other any aſſiſtance. + i 855 Wes ROI ROT 
Sucha complication of misfortunes drove the 
Virginians to deſpair. Berkley, who had fo long Eo” 
been their idol, was accuſed of wanting fortitude 
to reſiſt the oppreſſions of the mother-country, and 
activity to repel the irruptions of the ſavages.” The 
eyes of all were immediately fixed upon Bacon, a 
young officer, full of vivacity, eloquence, and 
intrepidity, of an inſinuating diſpoſition; and an 
agreeable perſon. They choſe him for their ge. 
neral, in an irregular and tumultuous manner. 


Though his military ſucceſſes might have juſtified 


this prepoſſeſſion of the licentious multitude, yet 
this circumſtance did not prevent the governor, 
who, with his remaining partiſans, had retired on 
the borders of the Potowmack, from declaring 
Bacon a traitar to his country. A ſentence fo 
ſevere, and which was ill-timed, determined Ba- 
con to afſume a power by force, which he had 
exerciſed peaceably, and without oppoſition, . for 
ſix months. Death put an end to all his projects. 
The malecontents, diſunited by the loſs of their 
chief, and intimidated by the troops which were 
coming from Europe, were induced to ſue for 
pardon, which was readily granted them. The 
rebellion, therefore, was attended with no bad 
conſequences, and merely infured ſubmiſſion. 
- TrANnqQuUILLITY was no ſooner reſtored, than 
means were thought of to reconcile the Indians, 
5 | with 
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with. whom all intercourſe had for ſome time been B 0K 
at an end. The communications were opened XVIII. 


again in the year 1678, by the general aſſembly; 
but it. was ſtipulated, that the Sade ſhould 
be made in no other markets, except ſuch as 
were ſettled by themſelves. This innovation 
 difpleaſed the ſavages, and matters ſoon returned 
to their former courſe, | 

Tux raiſing of the value of tobnoco was A 
till more important object, as this was the moſt 
conſiderable, and almoſt the only production of 
the colony. It was thought that nothing would 
contribute more effeQually to raiſe it from the 
ſtate of degradation into which it had fallen, than 
to refuſe the tobaccos which were brought to 
Virginia from Maryland and from Carolina, and 
to ſend them to Europe. If the legiſlators had 
been better informed, they would have under- 
ſtood, that this ſtaple muſt neceſſarily, ſooner or 
c later, draw into their own hands the freight of 
this commodity, and would make them the arbi- 
ters of it's price. By ſending it away from their 
ports through an illzudged motive of avarice, 
they drew upon a in all the markets, 
competitors, who convinced them by dear - bought 
enn mender of the error of their principles. 

Furs arrangements were ſcarcely made, be- 
fore there arrived a new governor to the colony, 
in 85 ſpring of 1679. This was Lord Colepep- 
| The troubles with which this ſettlement 
bad been ſo recently agitated, encouraged him to 
Propoſe a law, which ſhould condemn to one 
year's impriſonment, or to a fine of 11,250 
livres*, all thoſe citizens who ſhould ſpeak or 
write any thing againſt their governor; and to 
three months. 1mpriſonment, or to a fine of 
22 50 livres , thoſe who | ſhould ſpeak or write 


1681. 256, | + 931. 158. 


againſt 


48 F 
B 0X againſt the thembers-of*the-counci}; or :againſt 
the faults of adminiſtration; and the diſhoneſty; of 
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any other magiſtrate. ee EE A 1 y 45 *. 44 
Was this governor apprehenſive then, that 


it's adminiſtrators, ſhould be ſuſpected? In what 
part of the world would not the ſame conſe- 
quences be drawn from the impoſing of ſilence? 
Is it praiſe or cenſure that is feared, when the 
command for ſilence is ' iſſued ? Theſe prohibi- 

tions calumniate the government, if it be good, 
becauſe they tend to perſuade that it is not ſo. 
But what meaſures can be adopted to enforce the 
obſervance” of "theſe prohibitions? Can we be 
ignorant, that it is the nature of man to attempt 
thoſe actions, which, by becoming dangerous, 
have a ſenſe of glory attached to them? To op- 
preſs a man, and to prevent him from murmuring 
and complaining, is an atrocious act of violence 
againſt which he never fails to revolt. But how 
will the government diſcover thoſe who are re- 
bellious to their orders? This can only be done 


by ſpies, by informations, and by all thoſe mea- 


ſures which will certainly divide the eitizens, and 


raiſe miſtruſt and hatred among them. Whom 


will government puniſn? The moſt honeſt and 


the moſt generous men, who will never be ſilent 


when they are perſuaded that it is their duty to 

ſpeak out. They will certainly bid defiance to 
menaces, or will know how to clude them. If. 
they ſhould adopt the firſt of theſe reſolutions, 
will government 'dare to impriſon them ? and-if 
it ſhould; would they not ſoon find perſons to 
avenge them? If it ſhould not, they would fall 
into contempt. | If theſe men had been allowed 
to explain themſelves with frankneſs, they would 
have blended —_— moderation in their re- 
monſtrances. Conſtraint, and the danger of pu- 
niſhment, will transform theſe remonſtrances into 
2255 | violent, 
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violent, bitter, and ſeditious libels; and it is B 0.0 k 


the tyranny of government that will have ren- 
dered them guilty. Sovereigns, or you who are 
depoſitaries of their authority, if your adminiſtra- 
tion be a good one, deliver it up to all the ſeve- 
rity of our examination; it can only inſure our 
reſpect and ſubmiſſion. If it be a bad one, cor- 
rect it, or defend it by force. If you be a ſet of 
abominable tyrants, have at leaſt the courage to 
acknowledge it. If you be juſt, let the people 
talk and fleep in peace. If you be oppreſſors, 
tranquillity and ſleep are not made for you, nor 


XVIII. 


will you ever enjoy them, notwithſtanding all 
your efforts. Remember the fate of him who 


was willing to be hated, provided he might be 


feared. You will certainly experience the ſame, 


unleſs you be ſurrounded by vile ſlaves, ſuch as 

the inhabitants of Virginia at that time undoubt- 
cdly were. The repreſentatives of this province 
granted, without heſitation, their conſent to a 
law, which ſecured impunity to all the plunders 
of their governors. The misfortunes of Virginia 
were ſoon aggravated by other calamities. 

AT the origin of the colony, juſtice was admi- 


niſtered with a degree of diſintereſtedneſs, which 


warranted the equity of the judgments. One 


ſingle court took cognizance of all differences, 


and decided upon them in a few days, with a 
right of appeal to the general aſſembly, which 


uſed as much diſpatch in ſettling them. This 


order of things gave the governors too little in- 
fluence over the fortunes of individuals, for them 


not to endeavour to ſuppreſs it. By their ma- 


nœuvres, and under ſeveral pretences, they ob- 
tained that the appeals, which till then had been 
carried before the-repreſentatives of the province, 
ſhould be made excluſively to their council. 
Noi . 4 AsrIII 
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B 8 B. K A<sTIEL more fatal innovation was ordained in 
5 1692; by another 1 who enscted, that 
the laws, the tribunals, the formalities, every 
thing; in a word, that contributed to fort AS . 
chaos of Engliſh: juriſpradence, ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed in this government. Nothing was leſs 
fuitable to the planters of Virginia, than ſtatutes 
Ss fo fingular, ſo complicated, and often ſo contra- 
1. - dictory. Accordingly, theſe uninformed men 
i found themſelves engaged in a labyrinth to Which 
they could find no iſſue. They were generally 
alarmed for their rights and their properties; and 
an apprehenſion flackened their labours for a 
long time. FA % ABI B 
Tusk were not eure on with vigour and 
ſucceſs, till after the beginning of the century, at 
which time nothing impeded their increaſe; only 
the frontiers of the colony were expoſed in the 
latter times to the devaſtations of the ſavages, 
whofn they had exaſperated by their acts of atto- : 
ciouſneſs and” injuſtice; © Theſe differences were 
terminated in 1774. They would have been for- 
gotten, had it not been for the ſpeech made by 
Logan, chief of the reer to Lord Dun- 
mieter governor of the provincſe. 
I now aſk of every white man, whether he 
« hath ever entered the cottage of Logan, when 
N bdpporeſſed with hunger, and been refuſed food? 
ih! „ Whether coming naked, and ſhivering with 
0 & cold, Logan hath not given him ſomething to 
i 4 cover himſelf with. During the courſe of this 
Ii, © laſt war, ſo long and ſo bloody, Logan hath 
remained quietly upon his mat, wiſhing to be 
«the advocate of peace. Yes, ſuch is my at- 
6 8 «'tachment for white men, that even thoſe of 
if my nation, when they paſſed by me, pomted 
tht «at me; ſaying; *Lygan is a friend to ꝛbhite men. 
* 885 TY had even thought of ling * you; 
It . | — ut 
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8 but that was before the injury which I have B Oo OR 


c received from one of you. Laſt ſummer, XVIII. 


cc. Colonel Creſſop maſſacred in cool blood, and 8 


% without any provocation, all the relations of 
Logan, without ſparing either his wife or his 
„ children. There is not now one drop of my 
be blood in the veins of any human creature ex- 
* iſting. This is what has excited my revenge. 


& L have ſought it; I have killed ſeveral of 


* your people, and my hatred is appeaſed. I re- 

* joice at ſeeing the proſpect of peace brighten 
5e upon my country. But do not imagine that my 
„ joy is inſtigated by fear. Logan knows not 
5 what fear is. He will never turn his back, 
c in order to ſave his life. But, alas! no one 
remains to mourn for Logan when he ſhall 
„ +4649 nf. ar 5 
Wu a beautiful, ſimple, energetic, and af- 


fecting ſpeech! - Are Demoſthenes, Cicero; or 
Boſſuet, more eloquent than this ſavage ? What 


better proof can be adduced of the truth of that 
well-known maxim, which ſays, that from the 
abundance of the heart the mouth ſpeaks. 


| Popula- 


Viseinta, like moſt of the other colonies, was ff om 
inhabited at firſt only by vagabonds, deſtitute and man- 
of family and fortune. They ſoon obtained ſome n 


kind of wealth by labour, and they were deſirous 
of ſharing the ſweets of it with a female compa- 
nion. As there were no women in the province, 


and that they would have none but ſuch as were 


decent, they gave 2250 livres“ for every young 
perſon brought them from Europe with a cer- 
tificate of virtue and chaſtity. This cuſtom was 
not of long duration. As ſoon as all doubts re- 
ſpecting the ſalubrity and fertility of the coun- 
try were removed, whole families, even of re- 
ſpectable rank, went to Virginia. The popula- 


I * 931. 158. I . 4 
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0 O Ktion was increafing with ſome degree of rapidity, | 
ae when it's progreſs was ſtopped by fanaticiſm-. 
— Tx religion of the mother: country was the 
| firſt; and ſoon became the only one which was 
followed in this province, when ſome ir aN 
formiſts alſo croſſed the ſeas.” Their tenets, or 
their ceremonies, diſguſted; and in 1642 ä law 
was made, which expelled from the province all 
| thoſe inhabitants who did not belong to the church 
of England. The imperious law of neceſſity ſoon 
cauſed the revocation of this fatal decree: but a 
toleration ſo tardy, and which was evidently 
granted with reluctance, did not produce the 
great effects that were expected from it. A fmall 
number only of Preſbyterians, Quakers, and 
French refugees, ventured :to. put any truſt in 
this repentance. The religion of Henry VIII. 
continued to be the youre aling one, Ar was al- 
moſt excluſive. | 
"In proceſs of time, besser, men mukipliel 
upon this ſoil, the fertility of which was daily in- 
creaſing in reputation. The paſſion for riches 
with which the Old Continent was more and more 
infected, gave citizens inceſſantly to this part of 
li | the New World. If the calculations of congreſfs 
5 be not exaggerated, the population amounts to 
lit : ſix hundred and fifty thouſand ſouls,” including 
ly - ſlaves, whoſe number, according to the com- 
. „„ mm opinion, amounts to one hundred and fifty 
ö thouſand. The Dutch firſt introduted theſe un- 
Hin fortunate people into the colony in 1620 
il Tux labours' of theſe white men, and of theſe 
1 negroes, gave to the two hemiſpheres, corn, 
lil | maize, dry vegetables, iron, hemp, hides, furs, : 
1 falt meats, tar, wood, maſts, and eſpecially to- 
| bacco, which is ;enerally ſuperior to that of 
0 Maryland, though it be not equally excellent in 
ll ” every part of the Province. The preference is 
ll | | given 
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to. that, of York River; the ſecond beſt is B OO K 


3 :be, that which grows along James's 
| Rca that which grows on the borders of the 
ahanoc, and, to the- ſouth of che Fotanmack 


is che leaſt eſteemed. 


XVIII. 
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received from Virginia and Maryland together, 
we million five hundred one thouſand one 
N e and ten quintals of tobacco, which made 
for each of the four ycars, eight hundred and ſe- 
venty⸗ five thouſand two hundred and fourſcore 
quintals. Virginia exported two million nine 
hundred and eighty· nine thouſand. eight hundred 
quintals, which reduced it's annual conſumption 
to one; hundred and. twenty-ſeven thouſand eight 
| hundred and thirty quintals. 
Fx on the year 1763, till the end of 1779, the 
two colonies fent to the mother-country; no more 
than ſix million five hundred thouſand quintals 
of tobacco, or eight hundred and twelve thou- 
ſand five hundred quintals each of the eight years. 
No more was ſold to foreigners than five million 
one hundred and forty-eight thouſand quintals, or 
ſix hundred and forty- three thouſand five hun- 


dred. an per annum; the nation therefore 


ally conſumed one hundred and ſctyrning 


nlp quintals. 
Ix the interval between W two periode the 


importation, therefore, decreaſed annually, one 


year with another, ſixty- two thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred. and fourſcore quintals, and the exportation 


one hundred and three thouſand nine hundred 


and fifty quintals; while the: conſumption in 
33 increaſed forty- one thouſand one hun- 
dred and ſeventy quintals every year. 

_ Tas uſe. of tobacco hath not decreaſed in Re. 
rope; the paſſion for this ſuperfluity hath even 


increaſed, notyithſtanding the heavy duties with 
which 
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Tobacco was the principal of theſe. producti 


nine pounds weight. 


Which is always attentive to the preſervation of ; 


her ſeamen, and is particularly careful of le 
ing the number of their voyages, wiſhed, and 
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to the amount of 16, 195,577 livres 4 ſols 
niers * of their productions. Two-thirds 257 = 
ſum belonged. to the firſt, of theſe, ſettlements. 


fince one of the colonies exported fifty-ſeven u 
lion three hundred and thirty-ſeven thouſand 4: . 
ven hundred and ninety-five pounds weight of | 
and the other, twenty-five million ſeyen hundred 
and eighty- one thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty- 


Aan 56 


In Virginia, veſſels. Hs bas y the exporta- 


tion of theſe productions do not find them col-· 
lected in a ſmall. number of ſtaples, as in the 


other commercial ſtates of the globe. They 
obliged to form their cargo by detail from i 
plantations themſelves, which are ſituated .at a 


greater or leſs diſtance from the ocean, u 


navigable rivers, of, one or two hundred miles. 
length. This cuſtom, fatigues the. navigators, 
and makes their voyage tedious. Great Britain, 


even ordered, that ſome towns ſhould be bale; at 


the mouth of the -rivers,. where the productions 
of the province might be ſent. But neither Mb 


nuations, nor the conſtraint of the-lays,; were. 7 
t, 


any avail. A few ſmall villages only were bui 
which could ſcarce fulfil even the leaſt Parka, the 


* About 674,815), 145. 4d. farthing. : 
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views of the mother-country. Williamſburg it-B OOK 
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ſelf,” hath no more than two thouſand inhabit- E 13-Þ 


ants; though it be the reſidenee of the governor, 
the place where the national aſſemblies, and the 
courts of juſtice are holden, and where colleges 
are inſtituted; though it be decorated with the 
fineſt public edifices on the Northern continent; 
and though it be the capital of the Youngs ſince 
the ruin of iJames-towns- © 

Mad, who prefer the tranquillity of a rutal life 
to the tumultuous abode of cities, ought natu- 
rally to be ceconomical and laborious ; but this 
was never the caſe in Virginia, It's inhabitants 


were "always very expenſive in the furniture of 


their houſes; they were always fond of .enter- 
taining their neighbours with oſtentation. They 


always liked to diſplay the greateſt luxury before 
the Engliſh navigators, whom buſineſs brought 


to their plantations. | They always gave them- 

felves up to that effeminacy, and to that negli- 
gence, ſo common in countries where flavery is 
cfiablithed.” - Accordingly; the engagements: of 
the cblony became habitually very conſiderable. 


At the beginning of the troubles, they were ſup- 


| poſed to amount to 25,000,000 of livres“. This 

prodigious ſum was due to the 8 of 
Breat Britain, for Negroes, or for other articles, 
which they had furniſhed. The confidence of 
theſe bold lenders was partieularly founded upon 
an unjuſt law, which ſecured their payment in 


preference to every other Mts e bien 


contracted. in eg eV 213D10, X'9Y 

Tux colony hath great pewem to! . . itſelf 
from 4 ſituation apparently ſo deſperate; It wall 
ſucceed, when more ſimplieity ſnall prevail in the 
manners, and more moderation in the expences; 
when availing itſelf of the reſources offered by 


* 1,041,6661, 13s. 4d. | 
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90. ah immenſe and fertile verritory, it ſtialł vary and 5 
* Ah improve it's, cukures; it will fucceed; hen it 
ſhall- m longef recrive fn rom foreigners the moſt 
ordinary houſehold furniture, ande that Which is 

in anoſt generabufe; her it's manufactures ſhall 

no longer be confinedito'the; employing of ſome 

fmall quantities of cotton; which is bf 2 — 

ent à quality to be ſought for in the European ma- 
nufactures; and when it's publie coffers leis plun · 

dered, and better regulated; ſhall admit: of the 

| unmutioh of the taxes, which are much more 
conſiderable in that province than in? any other of 

this continent. Several of theſe councils _ 
concern the two Carolinas 

origin of Tr vaſt country which theſe provinces -OCCU= 
Ge rno's. PY> Was diſcovered by the Spaniards, ſoon after 
Their firk their firſt expeditions in the New World; they 
and their deſpiſed it,” becauſe it did not offer any gold to 
—— their avarice. Admiral Coligny, more wiſe, and 
both civil more able, opened there a ſouree of induſtry to 
_— the French proteſtants; but fanaticiſm, which 
| purſued them, ruined their hopes by theraflaſſina- 

| tion of this juſt, humane, and enlightened man; 
They were ſucceeded by a few Engliſhmen to- 

wards the end of the ſixteenth century; who by 

an ſinexplicable capriee forſook this. infant ſettle : 

ment, to go and cultivate bo harſher pr: fe r wn | 

leſs temperate climate 
Tugkr was not a Eve) Dinbpeine ſeen in Ca. : 

rolina, when the lords Berkley, Elarendon,, Albe- 

matle, Craven, Aſnhley and Meſſrs. Carteret; Berk. 

leyy and  Colleton, obtained from Charles IE in 

166 3, a grant of this fine country. The plan of 
on. for this new colony was drawn up by 

famous Locker A philofophery\who was ia 

friend to mankind; and to that moderation and 

juſtice which ſhould be the only rule of their ac- 


tions, ought to have deſtroyed the very foundati- 
ons 
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Y 
om of that fanaticiſm, which in all countries hath B OO RK 


excited diviſions among them, and which will i in- XVIII. 


duce them to take up arms againſt each other to 
he end of: time bl 


In TOLER@TION however aid ee . N 


tous, is a neceſſary conſequenec of the ſpirit of 
fuperſtition. Mill it not be acknowledged, that 
paniſhments ſhould be proportioned to the nature 


pre mo py 22/What-crime, then can be greater 


than that of infidelity, in the eyes of him who 
conſiders religion as the fundamental baſis of 
morality 7. According tod theſe principles, the 
irreligious man is the common enemy of all ſoci- 
ety; the breaker of the only tie that connects men 
unk eachg other; the promoter of all the crimes 
that may eſcape the ſeverity of the laws. It is he 
who ſtifles every temorſe, who ſets the paſſions 
looſe from evety reſtraint, and who keeps, as it 
verre, a ſchool of wickedneſs. What! ſhall we 


jeackto the gibbet an unfortunate man, whom in- 
digence conceals upon the highway, who ruſhes 


out upon the traveller with a piſtol in his hand, 
and demands a ſmall pittance that may be neceſ- 
ſary for the ſubſiſtence of his wife and children, 
vrho may be expiring with miſery; and ſhall we 
pardon a robber infinitely more dangerous? We 
think meanly of the man who ſuffers his friend to 
be ill ſpoken of in his preſence zi and ſhall we re- 
quire that the religious man ſnall ſuffer the infi- 
del to blaſpheme his Maſter, his Father, and his 
Creator» with impunity? We muſt either admit 
that all faithlis abſurd, or we muſt put up with 
intoleration as a neceſſary evil. Saint Lewis rea- 
 foned very conſiſtently when he faid to Joinville, 


if thou fhouldfi-ever hear any one>ſpeak ill of Goc, 


drawthy:faird and ſtab him thrungi the heart; I 
allow theei to do it. So important it is in all coun- 
tries, as we are ed is the caſe in China, that 

ſove- 
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BO |  wibvereigns,/and the depoſitaries. of ene 
XVI. ſhould not be attached to any tcnet,/ to ge 
nor to any form of religious worſhip. 77 455 I 
Evzxy thing induces us to imagine that ſuch 
was the opinion of Locke. But not Ee 
attack too openly/'the, prejudices, of, the times, 
founded equally on virtues and vices, he wiſhed 
to conciliate them as much as could be conſiſtent 
with a principle dictated by reaſon and bumanity- 

As the ſavage inhabitants of America, ſaid he, 


0 haue no idea of a revelation, it would be the height 
fo of folly to torment: them for their ignorance. 
IT ᷑]/boſe Chriſtians WhO ſhould come to people the 


colony, would undoubtedly come in queſt of a 
liberty of conſcience, which prieſts and princes 
| deny them in Europe: it would therefore not be 
1 | confiſtent with good faith to perſecute, after 7275 


jj ing received them. The Jews and the Pa 

0 did not more deſerve to be rejected, for an {254 

0 | tuation which mildneſs and, perſuaſion might | bays 

. put a ſtop to. WEST. vol 
Ht aus tvs; has the Engliſh philoſopher. rea- 

(1118 | ſoned with men whoſe minds were imbued and 


| prejudiced with tenets which it had not yet been 
allowed to diſcuſs. Out of regard to their weak- 


I neſs, he placed the ſyſtem of toleration which 

ji was eſtabliſhing under the following reſtriction: 
Wo that every perſon above ſeventeen years of age, 
1 

. | who ſhould claim the protection of the laws, 
[1/1088 

Wy | - ſhould cauſe his name to be regiſtered. in ſome 
Be | communion. This was a breach made in his 
(ji ſyſtem... The liberty of conſcience admits of. no 
he. kind of modification. This is an account which 
man owes to God alone. In whatever: manner 
oh : the magiſtrate may be made to interfere in it, 
* | it is an act of injuſtice. A Deiſt a der poſſi 
Uh. - _—_ ſublarids to an rde e es 
lh; | 0 0 Crvir 
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-” CiviL liberty, however, was much leſs-favoure'n.0 &'K 
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by Locke! Whether this proceeded from motives — 


of complaiſanee for thoſe who employed him, a 
kind of meanfieſs which we are averſe from ſuf. 
pecting him of; or whether, being more of à me- 
2 byfictan than” a ſtateſman; he had purſued phi- 
lolophy hy only in thoſe tracts which had been open · 

y 


Deſcartes and Leibnitz, it is certain, that 


el fame man who had diſſipated and deſtroyed ſo 
many errors in his theory concerning the origin of 
ideas, made but very feeble and uncertain advances 
in the paths of legiſlation. The author of a work, 
the permanency of which will render the glory of 
the French nation immortal, even when tyranny 
ſhall have broken all the ſprings, and all-the mo- 
numents of the genius of a ople eſteemed by 
the whole world "fon ſo many brilliant and amiable 
qualities; even Monteſquieu himſelf did not per- 
ceive that he was making men for TROY 
inſtead of governments for men. 

Tu code of Carolina, by a ſingularity not to be 
accounted for in an Engliſhman and in a philoſo- 
pher, gave to the eight proprietors who founded 
the ſettlement, and to their heirs, not only all the 
rights of ſovereignty, but all the powers: of gud 
giſlation. 

Tux firſt uſe theſe fovevigns made of their 
authority was to create three orders of nobility. 
Thoſe to whom they gave no more than twelve 
thouſand acres of land were called barons ; thoſe 
who received twenty-four thouſand were called 


eaciques, and the title of landgrave was beſtowed 
on thoſe two who obtained fourſcore thouſand 


each. Theſe conceſſions could never be alien- 
ated in detail; and their fortunate Poſſeſſors were 
alone to form the houfe of peers: The houſe of 
commons was compoſed of the repreſentatives of 


the towns. and counties, but with privileges leſs 
conſi- 
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e e than in the m mot other-co -couf! 0 0 


L aſſembly was called A court palatine, Lys 
nant was obliged to pay annual] Ivre 2 
6 deniers * per dere, vie be was "a We YAY 
deem this duty. ; 5 
Tur progreſs of this great Keele teh, vas, "hor 
too long a time impeded by y powerful obl llacles... 
Tux colony had from i er 


- t's origin been oper in 
14 diſcriminately to all ſects, which b. d all en 7 
0 the ſame privileges. It bad been underſtood, 
i that this was the only \ way to make an inf it fate 
ls. acquire rapid and great proſperity. The mem- 
48 bers of the church of En gland being after are 
Wt | jealous of the 55 wanted to exclude 
Ui them from government, and e ehen to oblige they 


to ſhut vp the houſes where the; perform 4" dis 
vine ſervice. © Theſe aQs of Folly and of Violence 


Ws! were annulled in 1706 by the mother-country, 
5 as being contrary to humanity, to juſtice, to rea- 
Wh ſon, and to policy. From the collifon of thele 
0 opinions aroſe cabals and tumülts, which, divert- 
1 cd the inhabitants from uſeful labours, da- 
. | cd their attention to 2 multitude of abſi dities, 
jt which will be never to much deſpiled 88 f t 2 
5 ſerve to be. 
. Two wars, which were carried on againſt | the : 
5 ſavages, were almoſt as extravagant and 38 955 
= 7. © ſtructive of every improvement. All the wan- 
9 | | | dering or fixed nations between the ocean and fie 
= _ Apalachian mountains, were attacked, and maſſa- 
1 cred without any intereſt or motive; "thoſe who 
[8 eſcaped being put to the ſword, either ſubmitted 
i or were diſperſed; In the' mean while, a form of 
9 conſtitution ul arranged, was the principal ca aſe 
es | of an almoſt general indolence. The lords who 

| 

: 


were propr rietors, imbued” with deſpotic. 9 2 
ciples, uled their utmoſt efforts to Cav an 


* 11d, farthing. 
arbitrary 
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caps ft government. The mo on the 
Me who were not ignorant of the rights 
exerted themſelves, with equal 

e rag void ſeryitude. It was neceflary 
either to eſtabliſh a new order of things, or to 
ſuffer, that a vaſt country, from which ſuch great 
advantages had been expected, ſhould remain in 
perpetual humiliation, miſery,.and anarchy. The 
Briciſh ſenate at length took the reſolution, in 
1728, to reſtore this fine. country, to the nation, 
arid. to grant to it's, firſt maſters 540,000 livres“ 
in compenſation. Granville alone, from motives 
which are unknown to us, was, left in poſſeſſion 
his eighth ſhare, which was ſituated on the 
confinies of Virginia: but even this part -was not 
long before it recovered | it's independence. The 
Enghth government, as it was already eſtabliſhea 
in the other provinces. of the New World, was 
fubſtituted to the whimſical arrangement, which, 


I”2 


it tines of extreme corruption, had been extort- 


ed from an indolent and weak monarch, by inſa- 

tiable favourites. The, country might then ex- 
pect to proſper. It was divided into two diſtinct 
governments, under the names of North and 
South Carolina, in order to facilitate the admi- 
niſtration of it. 


Ga 


300K 


YA. 


"Tas two countries united, occupy more than Confor- 


ities be- 
food hundred thouſand miles upon the coaſt, and — — 


about two hundred thouſand miles in the inland two Caro, 


| parts. It is a plain, in general ſandy, which is !inas. 


rendered vety marſby by, the overflowing of the 
rivers, and by heavy and frequent rains. The 
ſoit dotfi not begin to riſe, till at the diſtance of 

ricare” or A hundred miles from .the ſea; and 
it continues riſing as far as the Apalachiap moun- 
tains. Upon, theſe tatitudes, and in the midſt of 


Tk ak which arg irregularly placed there by 


* 227 590d. 
nature, 
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B O © E nature, a few ſheep, extremely;degenerated; both 
XVIII. in their fleſh and in their fleece, feed upon a 
ſtrong and coarſe graſs; there are alſo à number 
of horned cattle, who have not preſerved all their 
ſtrength and all their beauty; and an innume- 
rable quantity of hogs, who appear to have im- 

proved. VV | FLO: , n 
Tux country is watered by a great number of 

rivers, ſome of which are navigable. They 
would be ſo for a longer ſpace, were it not for 
the rocks and the water · falls which interrupt the 

7 | Navigation. RO OM ROE WH telt : 
1 | Tnouc the climate be as variable as the reſt 
1 of North America, it is commonly agreeably 

. temperate. A piercing cold is never felt but in 

the evening and morning, and there are ſeldom 

any exceſſive heats. Though fogs be frequent, 

they are at leaſt diſpelled in the middle of the 
day. Unfortunately, in the months of July, 
Auguſt, September, and October, intermittent 
fevers prevail in the plains, and are ſometimes 
fatal to the natives themſelves, and, too often, 

deſtroy foreigners/ , lie 

. SUCH is the natural organization of the two - 

Carolinas; let us ſee what diſtinguiſhes them 

| from each other... ited 
What di- NORTH CaRoLiwa is one of the largeſt pro- 
N vinces of the continent; it unfortunatehy doth 
rolina. not offer advantages proportioned to it's extent. 
It's ſoil is generally flatter, more ſandy, and 
more marſhy, than that of South Carolina. 
Theſe melancholy plains are covered with pines 

or cedars, which announce a barren ſotl;- and 
are interſected at intervals by a ſmall number of 
oaks, too full of ſap to be employed in the con- 
ſtruction of ſhips. The coaſts, generally blocked 
up by a ſand bank, which keeps navigators at a 
diſtance, are not more favourable to — 
| than 


, 
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than the inland countries. Finally, the country B O © k 
is more expoſed than the neighbouring regions XVIII. 
tod the hutricanes that come from the South- 
E 10m ava od 4s 659% wort Ing 
Tursk werei undoubtedly the motives which 
prevented the Rugliſhn of North Carolina from 
ſettling there, though that country was the firſt 
which/they difcovered in the New World. None 
af the numerous people who were driven to that 
patt of the hemiſphere, either from inclination 
Dot i neceflity, carried there their miſery or their 
eſtleſſneſs. It was long after, that a few vaga- 
bonds, without friends, without laws, and with- 
aut plan to fix themſelves, ſettled there. But, 
in proceſs of time, the lands in the other colonies 
beenme ſcarce, and then men who were not able 
to purchaſe them, betook themſelves to a coun- 
try where they could- get lands without purchaſe. 
According tothe account of congreſs, three 
hundred thouſand ſouls, in which few-flaves are 
meluted; are ſtill found in the province. There 
are but few of theſe inhabitants which are either 
Engliſh, Iriſh, or German. Moſt of them are 
of / Scotehtoriginz and for this reaſons: © . 
THESE Highlanders, whoſe. character has been 
ſo boldly deſcribed by a maſterly hand, were ne- 
ver ehflaved either by the Romans, the Saxons, 
orcthe Danes. They bravely repulſed every in- 


Vvuſion, and no foreign cuſtoms could penetrate 


beyond the foot of their inacceſſible habitations. 
Separated from the reſt of the globe, they diſ- 
played in their manners the politeneſs of courts, 
without having any of their vices; their counte- 
nance ſnewed the pride with which the nobility 
of their origin had inſpired them; and they were 
poſſeſſed of all the delicacy of our point of ho- 
nour; but without it's ſuſpicious” minutiæ. As 
induſtry had not transformed them into mere 
3 | - machines, 


— md 
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B 0 O K machines, and as the nature of their ſoil and 
XVIII. climate did not require the laboufs of the ſields 
FE for more than two ſeaſons in the; year, they had 


a great deal of leiſure time, which they em- 
ployed in war, in hunting, in daneing, or in 
converſations animated by pictureſque expreſſi · 
ons, and original ideas. Maſt of them were 
muſicians. Schools were every where opened 
for the inſtruction of youth. Under every roof 


was found one hiſtorian, to recall to their minds 


lakes, the foreſts, the caves, the cataracts, the 


majeſtic grandeur” of all the objects that ſur- 
rounded them, inſpired them with an elevation of 


mind, caſt a ſhade of melancholy aver their cha- 


racers, and kept up in their hearts a ſacred enthu- 
fiaſm. Theſe people eſteemed themſelves, with - 
out deſpiſing other nations. Their aſpect ſtruck 


the civilized man with awe, in whom: they only 


beheld one of their equals, whatever title he 
might be decorated with. They received all fo- 


reigners who came to them with a ſimple and 


cordial affection. They kept a long time in 


their memory, a reſentment for any injury offered 


to any of them: which was rendered common to 


them all by the ties of blood. After an engage- 


ment they dreſſed their enemies wounds before 
their own. As they were always armed, the ha- 
bitual uſe of deſtructive weapons, prevented them 
from having any fear of them. They believed in 
ſpirits; and if the lightning ſhone during the 
night, if thunder rolled over their heads, if the 
ſtorm rooted up the trees around their houſes, or 


ſhook their roofs, they imagined: that it was ſome 


forgotten hero reproaching them for their filence : 
they then took up their inſtruments, and ſang: a 


. hymn to his honour; they aſſured him that his 
memory would never be forgotten among the 


children 


% 
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children of men. They believed in preſages and in BOOK 


-divination«.} They all ſubmitted to the eſtabliſned XVII. 


form of worſſip; ſuperſtition never excited quar- 
rels among v nor een the effuſion of one 
Wop of: Wood ni ynony 5. og” ni nog 
ESE ä never altered; nor could 
they be ſo. The Scotch formed a great number 
of tribes, called claus; each of which bore. a 
different name, and lived upon the eſtate of ſome 
particular lord. It was the hereditary patriarch 
of a family, from whom they all claimed their 
d ara” they all knew to what degree. 
ITE caſtle was in ſome meaſure a common 
property, where every perſon was ſure of meeting 
with an honourable reception, and where they all 
reſorted upon the firſt rumour of war. They all 
revered their own dignity in their chief; they had 
a brotherly affection for the other members of the 
confederation. They all patiently ſupported their 
fate, becauſe it never had any thing humiliating 
in it. The head of the clan, on his ſide, was the 
common father of them all on wall! from en 
tude as from intereſt. 
IIS order of things bliſted ning a long 
Sies of ages; withqut the leaſt alteration. At. 
laſt the noblamen contracted the habit of ſpending 
à great part)of their lives in travelling, at Lon- 
don, or at court. Theſe repeated abſences de- 
tached from them their vaſſals, who ſaw them 
leſs frequently; and were no longer aſſiſted by 
them. Theſe men, who were no longer re- 
ſtrained by any tie of affection in their barren 
and ſavage mountains, then diſperfed themſelves. 
Several of them went in ſearch of another coun- 
try, in divers provinces of America. The great- 
eſt number took refuge in North Carolina. 
Tas coloniſts are ſeldom aſſembled together, 
and they are. therefore: the leaſt informed of the 
Vor. Th: * | Ameri. 
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BOOK Americans, and the moſt indifferent to the public 
XVIII. intereſt. Moſt of them live diſperſed upon their 
_ * © plantations, without ambition or foreſight. They 
are but little inclined to labour, and they are ſel- 
dom good planters. Though they have the Eng- 

liſh form of government, the laws have very little 
force among them. Their domeſtic are better 
than their ſocial manners, and there is ſcarce an 
inſtance of any one of them having had any con- 
nection with a ſlave, Their food conſiſts of pork, 
milk, and maize; and they can be accuſed of no 

other kind of intemperance, than an inordinate 

paſſion for ſpirĩtuous liquors. 1 : 

Tu firſt unfortunate people whom chance 

diſperſed along theſe ſavage coaſts, confined 


Pi _ themſelves to the cutting of wood, which they 
us delivered to the navigators, who came to pur- 
1 chaſe it. In a ſhort time they collected from the 


pine tree, which covered the country, turpen- 
tine, tar, and pitch. To collect the turpentine 
it was ſufficient to make inciſions in the trunk of 


. the tree, which being carried on to the foot of it, 
| FR terminated in veſſels placed there to receive it. 
Ws When they wanted tar, they raiſed a circular 
Ihe, platform of . potter's earth, on which they laid 
„ | piles of pines; to theſe they ſet fire, and the 
UW reſin diſtilled from them into caſks placed under- 
5 neath. The tar was converted into pitch, either 
„ in great iron pots, in which they boiled it, or in 
5 pits formed of potter's earth into which it was 


poured while in a fluid ſtate. In proceſs of time, 
the province was enabled to furniſh Europe with 
hides, a ſmall quantity of wax, a few furs, ten 
or twelve millions weight of an inferior kind of 
tobacco; and the Welt Indies, with a great quan- 
tity of ſalt pork, maize, dricd vegetables, a. ſmall 
quantity: of indifferent flour, and ſeveral; objects 


of leſs. importance. The exportations of the 


4 
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colony did not, however, exceed twelve or fifteen 3 © © « 


hungred thouſand livres 
Non rn CanoLixa hath not yet attended to the 


XVIII. 
— 


exportation of it's own productions. What it's 


ſoil furniſhes to the New Hemiſphere, hath been 
hitherto taken away by the navigators of the 
North of America; who brought in exchange 
rum, of which it hath ſtill continued to make an 
immenſe conſumption. The articles which the 


colony delivers to the Old World, have paſſed 


through the hands of the Engliſh, 'who ſupplied 
it with clothes, inſtruments for agriculture, and 
ſome Negroes. 

- TuRoucn the whole extent of the coaſts, 
there is no port but that of Brunſwick, which can 
receive the veſſels deſtined for thoſe tranſactions. 
Thoſe which draw no more than fixteen feet wa- 
ter, anchor at that town, which is built almoſt at 


the mouth of the river of Cape Fear, towards the 


ſouthern extremity of the province. Wilmington, 


it's capital, ſituated higher up upon the ſame river, | 


| admits only much ſmaller veſlels. 
SOD TH CaRoLina furniſhes to the trade of both 


hemiſpheres as North Carolina, but in leſs quan- 


What di. 
tinguiſhes 
South Ca- 


tity. It's labours have been chiefly turned toy rolina. 


wards rice and indigo. 

Rice is a plant very much reſembling wheat 
in ſhape and colour, and in the figure and diſpo- 
ſition of it's leaves. The panicle which termi- 
nates the ſtem is compoſed of ſmall flowers, 
diſtinc from each other, which have four un- 
equal ſcales, fix ſtamina, and one piftil, ſur- 
_ rounded with two ſtyles. This piſtil becomes a 
white ſeed, extremely farenaceous, covered with 
two interior ſcales; which are larger, yellowiſh, 
covered with light aſperities, and turniſhed with 
— ſalient coſtæ, the middle one of which ter- 

From 50,0001, — 
F 2 | minates 
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B O O k minates in an elongated extremity. : This plant 
XVIII. thrives only in low, damp, and marſhy lands, 
” * when they are even a little overflowed. The 
period of it's diſcovery is traced to the remoteſt 
y __ antiquity. 72 | > „ 
4 EcvyeT, unfortunately for itſelf, firſt attended 
is to it. The pernicious effect of this culture, ren- 
15 dered the country the moſt unhealthy in the 
* known world; conſtantly ravaged by epidemical 
4 diſorders, and afflicted with cutaneous diſeaſes, 
: which paſſed from that region to the others, 
] where they have been perpetuated during whole 
ö centuries, and where they have only been put a 
. ſtop to, by the contrary cauſe to that which had 
Li occaſioned them; to wit, the drying up of the 
Wh. - marſhes, and the reſtoring of ſalubrity to the air 
i; and to the waters. China, and the Eaſt Indies, 
= muſt experience the ſame calamities, if art doth 
1 nuNot oppoſe preſervatives to nature, whoſe benefits 
|. are ſometimes accompanied with evils ; or if the 
"Fi ; heat of the torrid zone doth not quickly diſpel the 
1.0 i damp, and malignant vapours which are exhaled - 
UN from the rice grounds. It is a known fact, that 
* | in the rice grounds of the Milaneſe, the cultivat- 
5 --ors art all liyid aud hepfieů. 
5 OrlixioNs differ about the manner in which rice 
5 . hath been naturalized in Carolina. But whether 
Ws | the province may have acquired it by a ſhip-wreck, 
|," or whether it may have been carried there with 
= flaves, or whether it be ſent from England, it is 
* | certain that the foil ſeemed favourable for it. It 
* multiplied, however, very ſlowly, becauſe the co- 
5 3 loniſts, who were obliged to ſend their harveſts 
Wh: into the ports of the mother-country, by which 
they were ſent into Spain and Portugal, where 


they were conſumed, acquired ſo ſmall a profit 
from their productions, that it was ſcarcely ſuffi. 
cient to defray the expences of cultivation. In 
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1730, a more enlightened adminiſtration per- B 
mitted the direct exportation of this grain beyond 
Cape Finiſterre. Some years afterwards it was 
allowed to be carried to the Weſt Indies, and 
then the provinces being ſure of ſelling the good 
rice advantageouſly in Europe, and the inferior 
or ſpoilt rice in America, attended ſeriouſly to 
the cultivation of it. This production grows, by 
the care of the Negroes, in the 5 

are near the coaſts. At a great diſtance from the 
ocean, indigo is cultiyated by the ſame hands, 
but with leſs danger. 

Tuts plant, which originally « comes from In- 
aan” ſucceeded at firſt at Mexico; afterwards 
at the Antilles, and laſtly i in South Carolina. The 
_ firſt experiments made in this province, yielded 

only a produce of an exceedingly inferior qua- 
lity but this dye acquires daily a greater degree 
of perfection. It's cultivators do not even de- 
ſpair of ſupplanting, in time, the Spaniards and 
the French in all the markets. Their hopes are 
founded upon the extent of their ſoil, upon the 
abundance and the cheapneſs of ſubſiſtence, and 
eſpecially upon the cuſtom which they have of 


ploughing their grounds with animals, and of 


ſowing the indigo in; them in the fame manner as 
corn; | while, on the contrary, in the Weſt:Indies, 
they are the flaves who prepare the grounds, and 


who throw the ſeed into holes, diſpoſed at differ- 


ent diſtances to receive it. 
Ir, contrary to all probability, this revolution 
in trade ſhould ever 2 South Dn rt 


Maget, nds the e of which, 4 
cluding thoſe . of North Carolina, amounted, in 
the Fen r "1769, to 10,601,336 livres Mo yould 


* 44,7221, 6s. 8d. 
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B. O O Kſoon double it's population and it's cultures. R 
XVII. is already the richeſt of all the provinces of the 
Northern continent. Accordingly, the taſte fot 
the conveniences of life is generally prevalent, 
and the expences are carried as far as luxury. 
This magnificence was more particularly remark+ 
ed ſome time ago in the funerals. As many citi- 
Zens as it was poſſible to collect were aſſembled 
at them; expenſive diſhes were ſerved up, and 
the moſt exquiſite wines, and the ſcarceſt liquors 
were laviſned. To the plate which the family 
| had, was added that of the relations, the neigh- 
bours, and the friends. It was common to ſee 
' fortunes either much incroached upon, or even 
deranged by theſe obſequies. The ſanguinary 
and ruinous conteſts between the mother-country 
and the colonies have put a ſtop to theſe profuſi- 
ons; but without aboliſhing a cuſtom perhaps ſtill 
more extravagant. 248 HEE: T 
From the origin of the ſettlement, the minif- 
ters of religion adopted the cuſtom of pronounc- 
ing indiſcriminately, in the churches, an elogium 
upon every one of their flock after death. The 
praiſe was never in proportion to the actions and 
virtues of the deceaſed, but to the greater or leſt 
reward which they were to receive for the funeral 
oration. So that while, in our countries, the Ca- 
tholic prieſts were making a traffic of prayer, the 
elergy of the church of England were carrying 
on, in the other hemiſphere, the more odious 
traffic of the praiſes of the dead. 3 
Couvlp there be a more effectual method of 
degrading virtue, of diminiſhing the horror of 
vice, and of corrupting in men's minds the true 
notions of each? Could there be any thing more 
ſcandalous to a whole Chriſtian audience, than the 
impudence of an orator, of a preacher of the goſ- 
pel extolling a citizen who had been abhorred for 
| | 5 5 his 
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is avarice, his eruelty, and his 3 ABO 9K - i 


bad father, an ungrateful ſon, or married perſons 
who had led a life of diſſoluteneſs; and placing 
in heaven thoſe whom the Almighty Judge — 


| precipitated into the depth of the infernal re- 
n 
SouTAa CaroLiNa hath only three cities worthy | 


of being called ſo; and theſe are alſo ports. 


GEORGE Town, ſituated at the mouth of the 


Black River, is ſtill very inconſiderable; but 
it's ſituation muſt render it one day more im- 
| Aan 


BEkAUron r, or Port Royal, will never N 


| from a ſtate of mediocrity, though it's road be 
i. of receiving and ſecuring the largeſt 
hi 

vs = is Charleſtown, the capital of the colony, 
which i is at preſent the moſt important ſtaple, and 
-which muſt neceſſarily become ſtill more ſo. 

THE channel which leads up to it is full of 
Henke, and embarraſſed with a ſand-bank : but 
with the aſſiſtance of a good pilot, a ſhip arrives 
ſafely in the harbour. It can receive three hun- 
dred ſail; and ſhips of three hundred and fifty 
or four hundred tons burden can enter it at all 
Es; with their entire cargo. 

Tung town occupies a great ſpace, at the 
ja e of the two navigable rivers, Aſhley, 
and Cooper. It's ſtreets are very regular, and 
moſt of them large; it hath two thouſand conve- 
nient houſes, and a few public buildings, which 


would be reckoned handſome even in Europe. 


The double advantage which Charleſtown: enjoys 
of being the ſtaple for the productions of the 
colony which are to be exported, and of all the 
foreign merchandiſe that can be conſumed there, 


eden 105 a — HR re in it, and hath ſuc- 
cCeeſſively 
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BOOK ceſlively been the cauſe of waking ſome conſt- 
A derable fortunes. 

Tus two Carolinas are ſtill very far dene . | 
| taining to that degree of ſplendour to which they 
have a right to aſpire. North Carolina doth not 
cultivate all the productions of which it's foil is 
ſuſceptible, and thoſe which it ſeems to attend a 

little to, are in a manner left to chance. The 
inhabitants of South Carolina are more intelli- 
gent, and more active: but they have not yet 
found out, at leaſt not ſufficiently, how far they 
might improve their fortune by the culture of the 
above tree, and of filk, Neither of theſe pro- 
vinces have cleared one quarter of their territory 
which may be uſefully employed. This labour is 
reſerved for future generations, and for an in- 
creaſe of population. Then undoubtedly ſome 
kind of induſtry will -be eftabliſhed 'in provinces, 
where there would not exiſt the leaſt appearance 
of any, if the French range N not ene a 

linen manufaQory to tbem. 
By whom, BETWEEN Carolina and Florida, there'd is a flip 
— of land, which extends ſixty miles along the ſea- 
and in ſide, which acquires, by degrees, a breadth of 
war. Geo- one hundred and fifty miles, and hath” three 
gia was hundred miles in depth, as far as the Apalachian 
founded. mountains. This country is limited on the 
North by the Savannah river, and to the South 
by the river of Alatamaha. bits 

Tux Engliſh! miniſtry had deen long Aas 
of erecting à colony on this tract of country, 

that was conſidered as dependent upon Carolina. 
One of thoſe inſtances of benevolence, which 
liberty, the ſource of every patriotic virtue, ren- 
ders more frequent in England than in any other 
country, ſerved to determine the views of go- 
vernment with regard to this place. A rich and 
humane citizen, at his death, left the whole of 
his 
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his eſtate to ſet at liberty ſuch inſolvent debtors as B OO * 


were detained in priſon by their creditors: Where 
ſhall we find, either in France or in other parts, 
any perſon who ſhall thus propoſe to expiate a 
long abuſe of proſperity? Several will die, after 
having ſquandered away millions, without being 
able to recollect one good action they have done. 
Several will die, and will leave behind them, to 
heirs who are anxious for their death, treaſures 
acquired by uſury and concuſſion, without repair- 
ing, by ſome honourable and uſeful inſtitution, 

e crime of their opulence. Is it then one of 


the neceſſary effects of gold, to harden the heart 


to the laſt, and to ſtifle remorſe; ſince there is 
ſcarce any man who hath known how to make a 


good uſe of it during his life; ſcarce any man 


who has employed it in procuring tranquillity to 
himſelf in his laſt moments? Prudential reaſons 
of policy concurred in the performance of this 
will dictated by humanity; and the govern- 
ment gave orders, that ſuch unhappy priſoners as 
were releaſed, ſhould be tranſplanted into that 
deſert country, that was now intended to be 
peopled. It was named Georgia in honour oh: the 
d e ſovereign. 
Tus inſtance of reſpect, the more pleafing, as 

it was not the effect of flattery ; and the execution 
of a deſign of ſo much real advantage to the ſtate, 
were entirely the work of the nation. The par- 
liament added 225, ooo livres“ to the eſtate left 
by the will of the citizen; and a voluntary ſub- 
ſcription produced a much more conſiderable 
ſum; General Oglethorpe, a man who had diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in the houſe of commons by 
his taſte for great deſigns, by his zeal for his 


country, and his paſſion for glory,awas fixed upon 
. re theſe public finances, en to W into | 


ceo a2ingsb AAA eee ee 
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B O O k execution ſo excellent a project. Deſirous of 
Int maintaining the reputation he bad acquired, he 
| choſe. to conduct himſelf the firſt coloniſts that 
were ſent to Georgia; where he arrived in Ja- 
nuary 1733, and fixed his people on a ſpot ten 
miles diſtant from the ſea, in an agreeable and 
fertile plain on the banks of the Savannah. The 
river gave it's name to this feeble ſettlement, 
which might one day become the capital of a 
flouriſhing colony. It conſiſted at firſt of no 
more than one hundred perſons; but before the 
end of the year the number was increaſed to ſix 
hundred and eighteen; of whom one hundred 
and twenty-ſeven had emigrated at their own 
expence. Three hundred men, and one hun- 
dred and thirteen women, one hundred and two 
lads, and eighty-three girls, formed the begin- 
ning of this new population, and the hopes of a 
numerous poſterity. . e een 3; 
Tunis ſettlement was increaſed in 1735 by the 
arrival of ſome Scotch highlanders. Their na- 
tional courage induced. them to accept an eſta- 
bliſhment offered them upon the borders of the 

Alatamaha, to defend the colony, if neceſſary, 
againſt the attacks of the neighbouring Spaniards. 
Here they built the town of Darien, five leagues 
diſtant from the iſland of St. Simon, where the 
hamlet of Frederica was already eſtabliſned. 

I! the ſame year, a great number of Proteſtants, 
driven out of Saltzburg by a fanatical prieſt, em- 
barked for Georgia to enjoy peace and liberty 
of conſcience. Ebenezer, ſituated upon the river 

Savannah, fixteen leagues from the ocean, owed 
it's riſe to theſe victims of an odious ſuperſtition. 

Some Switzers followed the example of theſe 
wiſe Saltzburgers, though they had not, like 
them, been perſecuted. They alſo ſettled on the 
bank of the Savannah, but three leagues lower, 
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hundred habitations, was named Puryſburg, from 
Pury their founder, who having been at the 
expence of their ſettlement, was defervedly 
choſen their chief, in teſtimony of their grati- 
tue to h q ͤ ͥ (; . 
lx theſe. four or five colonies, ſome men were 


found more inclined to trade than agriculture, 


Theſe, therefore, ſeparated from the reſt, in or- 
der to build the city of Auguſta, one hundred 
and forty-five miles diſtant from the ocean. The 


goodneſs of the ſoil was not the object they had 


in view; but they wiſhed to ſhare with Virginia 
and the Carolinas the peltries which theſe pro- 
vinces obtained from the Creeks, the Chickaſaws, 
and the Cherokees, which were the moſt nume- 
rous ſavage nations of this continent. Their pro- 
Jet was ſo ſucceſsful, that as early as the year 
1739, fix hundred people were employed in this 
commerce. The ſale of theſe furs was with 
much greater facility carried on, from the cir- 
cumſtance of the Savannah admitting, during the 


greateſt part of the year, ſhips from twenty to 


thirty tons burden as far as the walls of Au- 
Sus. nell 
T uE mother- country ought, one would ima- 
gine, to have formed great expectations from a 
colony which had received, in a very ſhort ſpace 
of time, five thouſand inhabitants, which had 


| coſt the treaſury 1,485,000 livres“, and the 


zealous patriots a great deal more. What muſt 
not therefore have been their aſtoniſhment, when 


in 1741 they were informed, that moſt of the un- 
fortunate people who had ſought an aſylum in 


Georgia, ha wane" withdrawn themſelves 
from it; and that, the few who remained there 
| * 61,8951. e 
„„ ſeemed 


and upon à ſpot which ſubjected them to the B © OK 
laws of Carolina. Their colony, conſiſting of a XVIII. 
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B O o K ſeemed only deſirous to fix ina leſs inſupportable 


XVIII. ſpot. The reaſons of this ee event were in- 
quired 1 into and diſcovered.” 
Iwppedi- » THIS colony, even in it's origin, bright with 
gy the ſeeds of-it's decay. The government, to- 
vented the gether with the property of Georgia, had been 
The example of Carolina 
ought to have prevented this imprudent ſcheme ; 
but nations, any more than individuals, do not 
learn inſtruction from their paſt miſconduct. Facts 
are generally unknown; and if they ſhould not be, 
| ſtill bad conſequences are imputed to unable pre- 
deceſſors, or elſe ſome trifling difference in cir- 
cumſtances, or in ſome frivolous precautions, af. 
ford a pretence for giving a falſe colouring to 
meaſures that are faulty in themſelves. Hence it 
happens, that an enlightened government, though 
checked by the watchful eye of the people, is not 
always able to guard againſt every miſuſe of it's 
confidence. The Engliſh miniſtry, therefore, Mp 
crificed the public intereſt to the FR PRCIONS views 

of "intereſted individuals. 

Tux firſt uſe which the proprietors of Gcbegn 
de of the unlimited power they were inveſted 
with, was to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of legiſlation, 
that made them entirely maſters not only of 

the police, juſtice, and finances of the country, 
but even of the lives and eſtates of it's inhabit- 
ants. Every ſpecies of right was withdrawn from 
the people, who are the original poſſeſſors of 
every right. Obedience was required of them, 
though contrary to their intereſt and knowledge; 
and it was conſidered as vers ey and their 
fate. * n Is 

As great inconveniences ad doen and to ariſe 
in other colonies from large poſſeſſions, it was 
thought proper in Georgia Allo each family 
uy * acres of land at firſt, and never more 

than 


„ 
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than * hundred; which they were not permit- BOOK 
ted to mortgage, or even to diſpoſe of by will to XXIII. 

their female iſſue. This laſt regulation, of making 

only the male iſſue capable of inheritance, was 

ſoon aboliſhed ; but there ſtill remained too many 

obſtacles to excite a ſpirit of emulation. 

Wren a man is neither purſued by the Jaws, 
nor driven away to avoid ignominy, nor tor- 
mented by religious tyranny, by the perſecutions 
of his creditors, by ſhame. or miſery, or by the 
want of every kind of reſource in his own coun- 
try, he doth not renounce his relations, his 
friends, and his fellow- citizens; he doth not ba- 
niſh bimſelf, he doth not croſs. the ſeas, he doth 

not goin ſcarch of a diſtant land, unleſs he be 
_ attracted there by hopes which are more powerful 

than the allurements of his native ſoil, than the 

value he ſets upon his exiſtence, and the dan- 

gers to which he expoſes himſelf. To go, on 
board of ſhip, 1 in order to be landed on an un- 

known region, is the act of a deſperate man, 

unleſs the imagination be influenced by the proſ- 
pect of ſome great happineſs ; a proſpe& which 
the leaſt alarm will diſſipate, If the vague and 

unlimited confidence the emigrant hath in his-in- 
duſtry, in which his whole fortune conſiſts, be 
ſhaken by any means whatever, he will remain 
upon the ſhore. Such mult neceſſarily have been 
the effect of the boundaries aſſigned to every 
plantation. Several other errors ſtill affected the 


| original plan of this country, and prevented it's 


-zngreale; - 
Tux taxes impoſed upon the moſt fertile of the 
Engliſh colonies are very inconſiderable, and even 
theſe are not levied, till the ſettlements have ac- 
quired ſome degree of vigour and proſperity. 
From it's infant ſtate, Georgia had been ſubjected 
40 the-fines of a feudal nn. with which 
it 
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BOOKit had been, as it were, fettered. The revenues 
&YHI. raiſed by this kind of ſervice, muſt have increaſed 
beyond meaſure in proceſs of time. The found- 
ers — it, blinded by a ſpirit of avidity, did not 
perceive, that the ſmalleſt duty impoſed upon a 
populous and flouriſhing province, would much 
ſooner enrich them, than the heavieſt taxes laid 

upon a barren and uncultivated country. 
' To this ſpecies of oppreſſion was added an 
arrangement which became a freſh cauſe of inacti- 
vity. The diſorders which were the conſequence 
of the uſe of ſpirituous liquors throughout all 
the continent of North America, occaſioned the 
importation of rum to be prohibited in Georgia. 
This prohibition, however laudable the motive 
for it might be, deprived the coloniſts of the only 
7 drink which could correct the bad effects of the 
ml Vuater of the country, which. they found every 
. = where unhealthy, and of the only means they had 
4 of repairing their ſtrength, exhauſted by n, fuer 
al perſpiration. It alſo ſecluded them from the trade 
fu of the Weſt Indies, where they were no more al- 
lowed to exchange for theſe liquors the wood, the 
ſeeds, and the cattle, which ought to have conſti- 

tuted their firſt riches. 

Wr as theſe reſources were, they muſt have 
increaſed very ſlowly, on account of a prohibition 
which would deſerve recommendation, had it 
been dictated by a ſentiment of humanity, and 
not by policy. The planters of Georgia were not 
allowed the uſe of ſlaves. Other colonies having 
been eſtabliſned without their aſſiſtance, it was 
bf thought that a country, deſtined to be the bul- 
Vork of thoſe poſſeſſions, ought not to be peo- 
5 | pled by a ſet of ſlaves, who could not be in the 
* | leaſt intereſted in the defence of their oppt 
ſors. But would this prohibition have taken place; 


bad it been ſoreſcen that coloniſts, who were 
> Jobs 
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leſs favoured by the mother-country than their BO O K 
cighbours, who were ſituated in a country leſs III. 
neig IS, | | Y leis. : 
ſuſceptible of culture, and in a hotter climate, 14 
would want ſtrength and ſpirit to undertake a l 
cultivation that required greater encourage- I 
ment? 8 
Tus demands of the people, and the refuſals | 
of the government, may be equally extravagant. 4 
The people liſten only to their wants, and fove= + . |! 
— 

l 


reigns conſult only their perſonal intereſt. The 
former, commonly very indifferent, eſpecially in 
diſtant countries, with reſpect to the powers to 
which they belong, and thoſe which they may re- 
ceive by an invalion, neglect their political ſecu- 
rity, in order to attend only to their perſonal 
welfare. The latter, on the contrary, will never 
heſitate between the felicity of the people, and 
the ſolidity of their poſſeſſions ; and will always 
prefer a ſteady and permanent authority over a 
{et of miſerable beings, to an uncertain and pre- 
carious ſway over men who arc happy. Their 
miſtruſt, which a long ſeries of vexations hath 
too well - juſtified, will induce them to conſider 
the people as flaves, ever ready to eſcape from 
them by revolt or by flight ; and it will not en- 
ter into the thoughts of any one of them, that 
this habitual ſentiment of hatred, which they 
ſuppoſe to exiſt againſt them becauſe they have 
deſerved it, and which is but too real, would be 
_ extinguiſhed, if they could experience a few years 
of a mild and paternal adminiſtration : for no- 
thing is alienated with ſo much difficulty as the 
affection of the people. It is founded on the 
advantages rarely felt, but always acknowledged, 
of a ſupreme. authority, whatever it may be, 
which direQs, which, 1s. watchful, which protects, 
and which defends. For the ſame reaſon, nothing 
is morg:caſily recovered, when . | T0 
: | eluſive 
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Sl BOO E deluſive hope of -a-ehavgei foruthe betterrieinione 
. XVIII. to quiet uu i agination i ον,:eͤ A- 
| long eur miſeries without ende What-Erhbec 

Advance is confirmed bby - the abnoſt untserſal 
example of the whole: World.: Adi th 
a tytant, all nations flatter themſalves awithithe 
hopes of à king. The tyrants: enιjE) their 
ſyſtem of oppreſſion, and die in feaeenνtht 
people iſtill continue to groan under it hanfl 6p 
expect. with patience a king: who: never ape 
The ſucceſſor, educated as hien fatlien onchis 
grandfather, is prepared from his infency te- 
del himſelf after their example, unleſs che ſuuaukhl 
- have received from nature a ſtrength of genids, a 
firmneſs of ſoul; a-re&itude of judgment, and a 
fund af benevolence and equity, which may aov- 
rect the: defect of his education. Withautꝰ bis 
annmte: diſpoſition, he will not inquire,, inen 

qumſtance, hat is proper to be done, hut 
hat hath been done before» him — | 
aſk what is moſt: ſuitable to:the:gaad;:of his 
jects, whom heiwill conſider as his — 2 eno- 
mies on account of the parade f Stadt that 
ſurround him; but he will ſtudy what, willbin⸗ 
ereaſc hisdefpotifin,:anditheir ſervitude. He will 
remaim ignorant during life of. the maſt : ſimple 
and moſt evident ofs truths; Mhicho ds, that. their 
ſtrength and his are-inſeparable- from chchiother. 
The Example of the paſt wilb ie his only rulerof 
conduct, both on thoſe occaſions when ian 
bo: prudent tab follow it, and on: thoſe; when it 
would be properiitocdeviate; from it The men- 
ſure which theqniniſtsy,willadopscin! polities, will 
always be that which ſtrall beni moſt/ analogous to 
_ the ſpirit of tyranny; the only which has 
been decorated: vvith the title of the great ar of 
governing. Whey, 11 85 the inhabitants 
of 3 e fox: haves in oder to aer 
| 19 wh 


n 
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whether they ſhould have been granted or re-BOOK 


fuſed to them, it was only neceilary to examine 
whether they were required for the better culti- 


the property of the colony. 

In the mean while, the truly deſperate ſituation 
of the new ſettlement prodaimed too forcibly the 
imprudence of the miniſtry, to make it poſlible 
to perſevere in ſuch fatal meaſures. At length 
the province received the ſame form of govern- 
ment which made the other colonies proſper. 
When it ceaſed to be a fief belonging to indivi- 
duals, it became a truly national poſſeſſion. 


SINCE this fortunate revolution, Georgia . hath Situation 
and expec- 


l : l tations of 
was expected. It is true, that neither the vine, the Georgia. 


improved conſiderably, though not ſo rapidly as 


olive-tree, nor ſilk, have been cultivated, as the 


mother -· country wiſhed ; but it's marſhes have 


furniſhed a tolerable quantity of rice, and indigo, 
ſuperior in quality to that of Carolina, hath been 


produced upon the higher grounds. Before the 


1ſt January 1768, a grant had been made of 


ſix hundred thirty-ſeven thouſand one hundred 


and ſeventy acres of land. Thoſe which, in 


1763, were worth no, more than 3 livres 7 ſols 


6 deniers *, were ſold in 1776 for 67 livres 10 
ſols f. In 1769, the exportations of the colony 
amounted to 1, 625, 418 livres 9 ſols 5 deniers 1; 
and ſince that time they have conſiderably in- 
creaſed. 5 | 

Tais proſperity will undoubtedly be augment- 
ed. In proportion as the foreſts ſhall be felled, 
the air will become more ſalubrious, and the 
productions will increaſe with the population, 


which at preſent doth not exceed thirty thouſand. 


men moſt of whom are ſlaves. However, as 
enn, . three farthinge. : + al. 16s. 3d, 8 1 
e JAbout 65,7241. 158.” 4d: tliree fa R 
D Vob. VI. G .- hs 
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vation of the lands, and the greater ſecurity of 
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BOOK the lands are not ſo extenſive in Georgia as in” 
XVIII. moſt of the other provinces, and that in the ſame 
| proportion leſs of them are ſuſceptible of culture, 
the riches of that colony will always be limited. 
Let us ſee whether Florida hath a n to expect: | 
ga more brilliant deſtiny. | = 
Florida UN DRR this name the ambition of Spain ms 
1 prehended formerly all that tract of land in Ame- 
poffeſſion. rica, Which extended from the Gulph of Mexico- 
to the moſt Northern regions. But fortune, 
which ſports with the vanity of nations, hath long 
ſince confined this unlimited denomination tothe 
peninſula formed by the ſea, between! nga 
and Louiſiana. 

IT was Luke Velaſques, whoſe Wemoby ought 
to be holden in execration in this world, as he 
deſerves to be puniſhed in the next ; it was that 
monſter, to whom 1 can ſcarce give the name-of 

man, who firſt landed upon this region, with 
the intention of obtaining ſlaves, either by ſtra- 
tagem or by force. The novelty of the ſpeQaele 
attracted the neighbouring ſavages. They were 
invited to come on board the ſhips; they were 
intoxicated, put in irons, and the anchor 'was 
weighed, while the guns were fired upon the reſt 
of the Indians, who remained upon the ſhore. 
Several of theſe unfortunate people, fo cruelly. 
torn from their own country, refuſed to take the 
food which was offered them, and periſhed from 
inanition. Others died of grief; and thoſe who 
ſurvived their deſpair, were buried in the mines 
of Mexico. 

Txzsz inſatiable gulphs required more lime 
The perfidious Velaſques went in ſearch of them 
again in the ſame country. He was known, and 
half of his infamous companions were murdered 
on their arrival. Thoſe who fled from a- juſtly 
implacable — were ſhipwrecked ; he him- 

ſelf 
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| ſelf only eſcaped the fury of the waves, to lead B OOK.- 
the remainder of his deteſted life in ſhame, mi- XVIII. 


lery, and remorſe. 
pal had forgotten that part of the New 


World, when the memory of it was revived by a 
ſettlement made there by the French. The court 
of Madrid thought | ela qi to drive from. their. 


rich poſſeſſions ſo active a nation; and they ac- 
cordingly gave orders for the deſtruction of the 
infant colony. This command was put in execu- 
tion in 1565; and the conquerors re- occupied 


the place, which was rendered an abſolute deſert 


by their eruelties. They were threatened with a 


lingering death, when they were relieved by the 


culture of ſaſſafras. | 

Tunis tree, which is an evergreen, is peculiar 
ta America, and is better at Florida than in any 
ather part of that hemiſphere. It grows equally 
on the borders of the ſea and upon the mountains, 


but always in a ſoil which is neither too dry nor 


too damp. It's roots are even with the ſurface 
of the ground. It's trunk, which is very ſtraight, 
without leaves, and not high, is covered with a 


thick and dirty bark, of an aſh colour, and 
throws out at it's ſummit ſome branches which 25 


ſpread out on the coaſts. The leaves are diſpoſed 
alternately, green on the upper, and white on the 
under ſurface, and are divided into three lobes. 
Sometimes they are found entire, eſpecially in 
young plants. The branches are terminated b 
cluſters of ſmall yellow flowers. T hey, are of the 
fame kind as thoſe of the laurel or cinnamon tree. 
The fruits, which ſucceed, are ſmall, blue, pend- 
ent berries, fixed to a red pedicle, and to a calix 
of the ſame colour. 

Ir's flower is taken in infuſion, ; as mullein 
and tea is. The decoction of it's root is uſed 


with effect in intermittent fevers. The bark of 
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B O O K the trunk bath) an acrid and aromatic taſte;”and 
XVIII. à ſmell fimilar to that of fennel and aniſeed. The 


wood is whitiſh and leſs odoriferous. They are 
both uſed in medicine to promote perſpiration, 
to attenuate thick and viſcid humours, to remove 
obſtructions, to cure the gout and: the palſy. 


Saſſafras was alſo dortnerly much Praßcribech! in the 


venereal diſeaſeG 1555 515111 
Pax firſt Spaniards * ſettled. there- would 


probably have fallen a ſacrifice to this laſt difor+ 
der, at leaſt they would not have recovered from 


tlioſe dangerous fevers with which meſt of them 


were attacked on their arrival in Florida, either 


in conſequence of the food of the eguntry, or of 
the badneſs of the waters. But the ſavages taught 
them, that by drinking faſting, and at their 
meals, water in which the root of ſaſſafras had 


been boiled they might depend upon a ſpeedy 


recovery. iT __ OR Upon: rial, bees 
ſucceſsful. 911 47© T T5 5 * 
WIA can bes the eekfon — a1. ne; 
Nan ſo many others which produce extraordinary 
cures in thoſe diſtant countries, ſeem to have 


loſt almoſt all their efficacy when tranſplanted in- 


to our's ? It muſt probably be owen to the cli- 
mate being more favourable for perſpiration, to 


the nature of the plant. which degenerates and 
loſes fome part of it's ſtrength during a long voy- 


age, and eſpecially to the nature of the diſeaſe, 
when joined to our intemperate way of liying; 
and the obſtinacy of which inereaſes from the 
numbericſs! diſorders een in en gonare- 
tions. b EUV ? 
Tris Spaniards eſtabliſhed ſome ſmall _ at 
San Matheo, at Saint Marc, and at: Saint Joſepli; 
but it was only at Saint Auguſtine, and at Penſa- 


8 con _ Ah. ir pr pong ſettlements; :the 


71 7:7513016 811 alt Fl J4. „ g in former 
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former' on their arrival in the country, and the B o OK 
latter im 16959. 2) 
the 


„ Penskcolx was W and taken by 
French during the ſhort conteſts which divided 
the two toulos of Bourbon in 1718; but it was 
ſoon reſtored. 


IN 1740, the Engliſh befieged: the forma of 


theſe ſettlements in vain. The Scotch High- 
linders, in endeavouring to'cover the retreat of 
the aſſailants, were beaten and ſlain. One of their 
ſerjeants only was ſpared by the ſavage Indians, 
who; while they were fighting for the Spaniards, 

reſerved him to undergo thoſe torments which 


they inflict upon their priſoners. This man, it is 
aid on ſeeing the horrid tortures that awaited 


him; addreſſed the eneieg⸗ multitude 1 in the 


following manner 07 Sin on 
3 HEROES and pawihrchtenf the eltern world, 


yo were not the enemies that I ſought for; but 


you have at laſt been the conquerors. The 


chance of war has thrown me in your power. 
Make what uſe you think proper of the right 
ef eonqueſt. This is a right I do not call in 
41 queſtion. But as it ie cuſtomary f in my coun- 
<ty to offer a ranſom for one's life, liſten to a 
_ © propoſal not unworthy of your notice. 

de KNow then, valiant Americans, that in the 
country of which Lam a native, there are ſome 
men who poſſeſs a ſuperior knowledge of the 
£© fecrets/of nature. One of thoſe ſages, connected 
eto me by the ties of kindred, imparted to me, 
&' when I became a ſoldier, a charin to make me 


& invulnerable. You muſt have obſerved how I. 


have eſeaped all your darts. Without ſuch a 
em would it have been poſhble for me to 

have ſurvived all che mortal blows you have 
. aimed at me? For I appeal to your own valour, 


*"'toteltify that mine has. ſufficiently — if, 
c 
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BOOK „ felf; and has net avoided any danger. Lift is 


XVIII. @ not ſo much the object of my requeſt, as the 
c glory of communicating to you a ſecret of ſo 
ee much eonſequence to your ſafety, and of ren- 

« dering the moſt valiant nation upon the earth 
invincible. Suffer me only to have one of my 
„ hands at liberty, in order to perform the cere- 
„ monies of inchantment, of which. I will now 
make trial on myſelf befo oy 
Tur Indians liſtened with eagerneſs to this diſ- 
courſe, which was flattering both to their watlike 
character, and their turn for the marvellous. 
Alfter a ſhort conſultation, they untied one of the 
priſoner's arms. The highlander begged that they 
would put his broad ſword into the hands of the 

* | _ moſt expert and ſtouteſt man among them; and 

- \_ at the ſame time laying bare his neck, after having 

|: rubbed it, and muttering ſome words accompanied 

ll with magic ſigns, he cried aloud with a cheerful 

15 | countenance, * Obſerve now, O valiant Indians, 

1 e an inconteſtible proof of my honeſty. Thou 

| & warrior, who now holdeſt my keen cutting 

„ weapon, do thou now ſtrike with all thy 

c ſtrength : far from being able to ſever my head 
& from my body, thou wilt not even wouti@'the 
JJ BETS TD TTY OI - 
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H had ſcarcely ſpoken theſe words, when the 
Indian aiming the moſt violent blow, ftrack” off 
the head of the ſerjeant, to the diſtance of twenty 
feet. The ſavages aſtoniſhed, ſtood motionleſs, 
viewing the bloody corpſe of the ſtranger; and 
then turned their eyes upon one another, à8 if to 
reproach each other with their blind credulity. 
But admiring the artifice the priſoner had made 
uſe of to avoid the torture by haſtening his death, 
they beſtowed on his body the funeral h6nours of 
their. country. If this fact, the date of which is 
too recent to admit of credit, has not all the 
| . marks 
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marks of authenticity i it ſtrould have, it will onlyBOOK 
be one falſchood more to be added to the accounts XVIII. 
, of. travellers. F rt, fn 
Tux treaty of peace of 1763, put in the power Florida is 
oft Great Britain, that ſame Florida which had <eded to 
reſiſted the ſtrength of their arms twenty-three — ri 
years before. At that time there were no more court of 
than ſix hundred inhabitants. It was with the Madrid. 
ſale of their hides, and with the proviſions they 
furniſhed to their garriſon, that they were to pro- 
vide themſelves with clothes, and to ſupply a 
ſmall, part of their wants, which were exceedingly 
confined. Theſe miſerable people went all to 
Cuba, though convinced that they would be ob- 
liged to beg their bread, if their monarch, moved 
. with ſuch an inſtance of affection, did not provide 
for their ſubſiſtence. 
WIA motive could induce the Spaniards to 
prefer an oppreſſive to a free government? Was 
it ſuperſtition, which cannot ſuffer the altars of 
the heretics near it's own? Was it prej judice, 
which renders ſuſpicious the morals and the pro- 
bity of thoſe who profeſs a different religion? 
Was it the fear of ſeduQion for themſelves, and 
ſtill more. for their children ? Long accuſtomed 
to idleneſs, did they imagine that they ſhould be 
compelled to labour? Or hath man fo bad an 
opinion of man, that he ſhould rather. chooſe to 
diſpoſe of himſelf and his fate, than to abandon it 
to the mercy of his fellow-creature ? However it 
may be, nothing but a deſert remained to the 
power that obtained the poſſeſſion; but was it 
not an acquiſition to loſe inhabitants not inured 
to fatigue, and who would never have been well 
affected? 
GnkAr BRITAIN conpratiintcd itſelf upon the 
- acquiſition of the property of an immenſe province, 
thy limits of which were An extended as far as the 
| Miſſiſſippi, 
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Ae paper bag ceſſion of one part of Louiſiaiia, | 
0 power had for a long-time hen defirous. of 
ſettling on a territory which would open an caſy- 
communication ta them with the richeſt of the. 
Spaniſh colonies., They did not give npf the 
hopes of a ſmuggling trade, but they were aware 
that this precarious. and , momentary, adyantage- 
was not ſufficient. to render-their;conquaſts flo 
riſbing, and they, turned; their labours andrexs: 
pectations principally towards cultivation A,, 
Whathath TIE new acquiſition was divided into two go. 
y Pag. vefnments. It was thought that this would bea 
land, and powerful inducement to carry on with greater 
whatſhe zal, and: to direct with more vigour the-cultivas | 
pect to do tion of the lands. . Miniſtry. might alſo have de- 
in Florida. ales upon this diviſion, in expectation of 
always finding more ſubmiſſion in two ſeparate 
proxinces than in one alonmmee 19 + 
8 8. NT.AUGUSTINE became the capital of Eaſt 
Florida, and Penſacola of Weſt Florida. Tbeſe 
capitals, which were at the ſame time tolerable 
good harbourg, did not undoubtedly, unite all the 
gyeniences they were ſuſceptible, of, but it 
was fill a very fortunate, cireumſtance to find 
thole which they really did poſſeſs. The other 
colonie S, did not enjoy this ad vantage at their E 
on in 7) 5. .iaodfuo ations: te 3d! - 
| en en gende, who. ſettled in; theſe coun- 
tries. were half, pay officers and diſbanded ſoldiers. 
All thoſe among them who had ſerved in Ame. 
rica and were ſettled there, obtained the grant 
of 2 PLECE of land ; proportiona 1e to their rank. 
This favour was pot extended to all the army that 
had fought in the New World. It would have 
been apprehended, that the military men of the 
thre 7 kingdoms) who, wer e in the ſame ſituation, 
might be tempted to forſake the mother- country, 
already too much exhauſted by the laſt hoſtilities. 
. | | Tre 
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{Far new colony received nlſo cültivatobs Raub — . | 
the neighbouring ſettlements, from the mötlier- XVIII. li 
country, and front ſeveral” Proteſtant ſtates.” 5 ir 


— 4 — to 23 H@diſpheres: 93 ANBEGE 
»'Fas Greeks groan under the Ottoman tyranny. 
ang: muſt be inelined to fhake off this _—_ 
yok! This was the opinion of Dr. Turnb 
when in 167 he went to offer an aſylum 3 
Britiſh America to the inhabitants of the Nassen 
nels.) Several of them yielded to his ſolicita- 
tions; and for the ſum ot one hundred guines 
he obtained leave from the government of the” 
place to embark them at Modon. He landed fn 
Corſica and at Minorca, and prevailed alſo upon 
ſome of the inhabitants of thoſe two illande to fol- 
low him. 1 ei 
Tux emigrants, to the number of a' thouſand, 
arrived in Eaſt Florida with their prudent con- 
ductor, where ſixty thouſand acres of land were 
granted to them. This would have been an im- 
menſe poſſeſſion, even if the climate had not 
deſtroyed any of them; but they had unfortu- 
nately been 60 much thwarted by the winds as to. 
prevent their landing before ſummer, which is a 
dangerous ſeaſon, and which deſtroyed one quar- 
ter of. their number. They were moſtly the od 
people who. periſhed. They were numerous, be- 
cauſa: the judicious Turnbull choſe to carty none 0 
with him but whole families. 
Tuosk who eſeaped this firſt diſaſter have ſince 
enjoyed perfect health, which has only been af. 
| fected by a few fevers. The men are become © 
desen . their conſtitutions,” and the women, 
who, on account of the change of climate, did 
not breed often at firſt, ate at preſent very roit- 
ful. kn ie Fee that the” children Will be 
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B O O'Ktaller than they would have been in the country 
U. from whence their parents came. 
ThE ſmall colony have received from their 
founder, inſtitutions, which they have themſelves 
approved, and which are obſerved. They- are 
ſtill no more than one entire family, where the 
ſpirit of concord muſt be kept up for a long time. 
On the firſt of January 1776, they had already 
cleared two thouſand three hundred acres: of a 
tolerably fertile ſoil. They had animals ſufficient 
or their ſubſiſtence and for their labour. Their 
_ crops were ſufficient for their own conſumption, 
and they ſold for 67,500 livres“ worth of indigo. 
The induſtry and activity by which they are-diſ- 
tinguiſhed, give great cxpeRations: from and 
experiene. 5 
Wuv ſhould not Athens and Lenne be 
one day revived in North America? Why ſhould 
not the city of Turnbull become in a few centu- 
ries the reſidence of politeneſs, of the fine arts, 
and of eloquence? The new colony is leſs diſtant 
from this flouriſhing ſtate than were the barbarous 
Pelaſgians from the fellow citizens of Perieles. 
What difference there is between a ſettlement 
conceived and founded by a wiſe and pacific man, 
and the conqueſts of a long ſeries of avaricious, 
extravagant, and ſanguinary men; between the 
preſent ſtate of South America and what it might 
have been, had thoſe who diſcovered it, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of it and laid it waſte, been animated with 
the fame ſpirit as the worthy Turnbull? Will 
not nations learn by his example, that the: foun- 
dation of a colony requires more wiſdom than ex- 
pence? The univerſe hath been ee 1 22 
man and one woman only. 
TEE two Floridas, which in 1964; did not ex- 
| port productions to the amount on more than 
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553, 209 livres 18 ſols 9 deniers *,, have a re- BOOK 
markable advantage over the reſt 'of this great . [ 
continent. Situated in a great meaſure between i 
two ſeas, they have nothing to fear from the 
Frozen winds nor from the unforeſeen variations 
in the temperature of the air, which at all ſeaſons 
occaſion ſuch frequent and fatal devaſtations in 
the neighbourhood, It is therefore to be hoped 
that the vine, the olive, the cotton tree, and 
:other delicate plants will proſper there ſooner and 
better than in any of the adjacent provinces. In 
1774, the ſociety inſtituted in London for the 
»encouragement of arts, manufaQures, and ſci- 
ences, gave a gold medal to Mr. Strachey, for his 
having produced as fine indigo as that which 
comes from Guatimala. Although, in the firſt 
paroxyſms of enthuſiaſm, the qualities of this 
Production have been but moderately attended 
to, yet it will become a ſource of riches for the 
1 5 
Tu ſoil of Eaſt Florida, ian) being a 
at deal too ſandy, conſtantly drove away all 
* who were deſirous of making a rapid for- 
tune. It would ſcarce have been peopled, except 
by ſome extraordinary event. The troubles with | f 
Which North America hath been agitated, have = 
driven to that commonly barren ſoil a few peace- | 
ful citizens, who had a ſettled averſion for diſ- 
nee; and a ſtill greater number of men, who, 
either from ambition, habit, or prejudice, were 
devoted to the intereſt of the mother - country. 
Tux ſame inducements have given coloniſts 
to the other Florida, which is much more fertile, 
eſpecially on the pleaſant borders of the Miſſiſſip- 
pi. This province hath had the advantage to 
-- furniſh Jamaica, and ſeveral of the Britiſh iſlands ; 
in the Weſt Indies with wood, and with various | 4 
EE * About 28,0451. Bs. 3d. halfp. 
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articles whict they formerly received froth the 
+ ſeveral countries of New England: This popu⸗ 
lation would have been ſtill more rapid if the 
coaſts of Penſacola had bern more acceflible, and 
if it's harbours had been leſs infeſted with worms. 
How greatly might the improvements of the two 
ovinces be accelerated, if the new! Tovereigns | 
of North America would depart from the ma 
they have uniformly purſued, and would oder | 
cend to intermarriages with Indian families! And 
for what reaſon ſhould' this method of eivilizi 
che a tribes, which has bectr ſa ſueceſtfil 
employed by the moſt enlightened politicians, 
rejected by a free people, who, from their prinel! 
ples, muſt admit a greater equality than other na! 
tions? Would the Engliſh then be ſtill reduced to 
the cruel alternative of ſeeing their crops'burnt, 
and their huſbandmen maſſacred; or of perſkeut- 5 
ing without intermiſſion, and exterminating wille 
out pity, thoſe wandering © bands of natives? 
Ought they not to prefer to ſanguinary and inglo- 
rious hoſtilities, a humane and infallible method 5 
of diſarming the 1 enemy that remains to dif- 
cc 4552209019] (12q2L04 
ITxx (Engliſh: flatter themſelves; that withott 
the aſſiſtance of theſe alliances they ſhall ſooti be 
freed: from the little interruption thatremains.” It 
is the fate of ſavage nations, ſay they, td! waſte 
away in proportion as the people of civ lizedRates 
come to ſettle among them. Unable to fubttit' 
to the labour of cultivation, and failing of their 
uſual ſubſiſtence from tlie chace} they are redaced 
to the neceſſity of abandoning all ' thoſe” tracts of 
lands which induſtry and activity have undertake m 
to clear, © This is actually the caſe with all che 
natives bordering on the European ſettlements- 
They keep daify retiring further into the'woods; 


2 fall back upon the Aſſenipouals and Hud: 
ſon' 8 
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ſon's bay; where, they muſt; neceffarily incroach R 2 
upon each other; and in. a ſhort, time muſt periſh un, J. 
for want of ſuhſiſtence . 
„Bop before this total . is dronght 
about, events of a yery ſerious nature may occur. 
We have not yet forgotten the generous Pondiack. 
That formidable warriour had broken with the 
Engliſh in 1762. Major Roberts, who was em- 
ployed to reconcile him, ſent him a preſent of 
brandy. Some Iroquois, who were ſtanding round 
their chief, ſhuddered at the ſight of this liquor. 
Not doubting but that it was poiſoned, they inſiſted 
A he ſhould not accept ſo ſuſpicious a preſent. 
| Haw can it be, faid their leader, that a nan, ibo 
knows. my. efteem for him, and the ſignal ſervices 1 . 
Baue done bim, ſhould entertain a. thought" of taking 
away, my l. ife Saying this, he received and drank 
the brandy with a confidence equal to that of the 
moſt renowned hero of antiquity. 
By many inſtances of magnanimity bmilar to 
this, the eyes of the ſavage nations had all been 
fixed upon Pondiack. His deſign was to: unite 
them in a body for the defence of their lands and 
independence. Several unfortunate. circumſtances 
_ concurred to defeat this grand project; but it may 
be reſumed, and it is not impoſſible that it may 
ſucceed... The uſurpers would then be under a 
neceſſity of, protecting their frontier againſt an 
enemy, that hath none of thoſe expences to ſuſ- 
tain, or evils to dread, which war brings with it 
among civilized nations; and will find the advan- 
tages they have promiſed. themſelves from con- 
queſts. made at the expence of ſo. much treaſure _ 
and ſo much blood, conſiderably retarded, at lraſt, 
if not entirely loſt. Should the Engliſh diſdain 
an advice dictated to them through me by juſtice 
and humanity, may another Pondiack ariſe frqm 
by cs and conſummate his plan. 
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BOOK TE two Floridas, part of Louiſtana, and all 
VIII., Canada, obtained at the ſame æra, either by con- 
Eten of Queſt or treaty, rendered the Engliſh. maſters of 
the Britiſh all that ſpace, which extends from the river St. 
de Nane Lawrence to the Miſliſlippiz ſo that without 
America. reckoning Hudſon's Bay, Newfoundland, and the 
bother iſlands of North America, they would have 
been in poſſeſſion of the moſt extenſive empire 
that ever was formed upon the face of the globe. 
Tuls vaſt territory is divided from north to 
ſouth by a chain of high mountains, which alter- 
nately receding from and approaching to the coaſt, 
leave between them and the ocean a tract of land 
of a hundred and fifty, two hundred, and ſome- 
times three hundred miles in breadth. Beyond 
theſe Apalachian mountains is an immenſe deſert, 
into which ſome travellers have ventured as far 
as eight hundred leagues, without finding an end 
to it. It is ſuppoſed that the rivers at the extre- 
mity of theſe uncultivated regions have a com- 
munication with the South-ſea. If this conjec- 
ture, which is not deſtitute of probability, ſhould 
be confirmed by experience, England would 
unite in her colonies all the branches of com- 
munication and commerce of the world. As her 
territories extend from one American ſea to the 
other, ſhe may be ſaid to join the four quarters 
of the world. From all her European ports, 
from all her African ſettlements, ſhe freights 
and ſends out ſhips to the New World. From 
her maritime ſettlements in the eaſt ſhe would 
have a direct channel to the Weſt Indies by the 
Pacific Ocean. She would diſcover thoſe ſlips 
of land, or branches of the ſea, the iſthmus of the 
ſtreight, which lies between the northern extremi- 
ties of Aſia and America. By the vaſt extent of 
her colonies ſhe would have in her own power all 
the avenues of trade, and would ſecure all the ad- 
. | vantages 
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vantages of it by her numerous fleets. Perhaps, B O O K 
by having the empire of all the ſeas, ſhe might XVIII., 
afpire to the ſupremacy of both worlds. But it is 
not in the deſtiny of any fingle nation to attain to 
ſuch a pitch of greatneſs. Is then extent of do- 
minion ſo flattering an object, when conqueſts 
are made only to be loſt again? Let the Romans 
ſpeak ! Does it conſtitute power, to poſſeſs ſuch a 
ſhare of the globe, that ſome part ſhall always be 
enlightened by the rays of the ſun, if while we 
reign in one world we are to languiſh in obſcurity 
in the other ? Let the Spaniards anſwer ! 

Tus Engliſh will be happy if they can pre- 
ſerve, by the means of cuiture and navigation, an 
empire, which muſt ever be found too extenſive, 
when it cannot be maintained without bloodſhed. 
But as this is the price, which ambition. muſt al- 
ways pay for the ſucceſs of it's enterpriſes, it is 
by commerce alone that conqueſts can become 
valuable to a maritime power. Never did war 

ocure for any.conqueror a territory more im- 
proveable by human induſtry than that of the 
northern continent of America. Although the 
land in general be ſo low near the ſea, that in 
many parts it is ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from the 
top of the mainmaſt, even after anchoring in 
fourteen fathom, yet the coaſt is very -eaſy of 
| acceſs, becauſe the depth diminiſhes inſenſibly as 

you advance. From this circumſtance it is eaſy 
to determine exactly by the line the diſtance of 
the main land. Beſide this, the mariner has an- 
other ſign, which is the appearance of trees, 
that, ſeeming to riſe out of the ſea, form an en- 
chanting object to his view upon a ſhore, which 
preſents roads and harbours without number, for 
the reception and prefer vation of ſhipping. 

TuE productions of the earth ariſe in great 
abundance from a ſoil newly cleared; but on the 

e 5 other 
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B 0 O K other hand, they are a long time before they come 


XVIII. 


to maturity. Many plants are even ſo late in 
flower, that the winter prevents their ripening; 
while, on our continent, both the fruit and the 
ſeed of them are gathered in a more northern la- 
titude. What can be the cauſe of this phænome- 
non? Before the arrival of the Europeans, the 
North Americans, living upon the produce of 
their hunting and fiſhery, left their lands totally 
uncultivated. The whole country was covered 
with woods and thickets. Under the ſhade of 
theſe foreſts, grew a multitude of plants. The 
leaves, which fell every winter from the trees, 
formed a bed three or four inches thicx. Before 
the damps had quite rooted this ſpecies of ma- 
nure, the ſummer came on; and nature, left en- 
tirely to herſelf, continued heaping inceſſantly 
upon each other theſe effects of her fertility. 
The plants buried under wet leaves, through 
which they with difficulty made their way in a 
long courſe of time, became accuſtomed to a 
long vegetation. The force of culture has not 
yet been able to ſubdue the habit fixed and con- 
firmed by ages, nor have the diſpoſitions of na- 
ture given way to the influence of art. But this 


climate, ſo long unknown or neglected by man- 


Trees pe- 
culiar to 
North A- 


merica. 


kind, preſents them with advantages, which ſup- 
ply the defects and ill conſequences of that omiſ- 
ſion. Ts „ | 
Ix produces almoſt all the trees that are na- 
tives of our climate. It has alſo others peculiar 
to itſelf, among which are the ſugar maple, and 
the candleburry myrt le. n 
Tux latter, thus named on account of it's pro- 
duce, is a branching, tortuous ſhrub, rather it- 
regular, and which delights in a moiſt foil. ' It is 
therefore ſeldom found at any diſtance from the 
ſea, or from large rivers. It's leaves, alternately 
| diſpoſed, 
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of » 


 fiſpoleds are narrow; entire; on: deniticulated; and. O 
always £pvered with small gilded points weich . 


8 c noſt dmpergeptible. {t It bears male and 
_ afgmales flowers cupom wo different plants. The 
Hr ſt form a heil, every ſeala of which bears fix 
ſtamina g Thadecond;: diſpoſed alike on young 
ſprigs, have, inſtead of ſtamina, an ovary, ur- 
mounted vith ſtyleg, which becomes a very ſmall, 
hand; anch ſpherical ſhell; -which:is covergd with 
ta; granulated; white, and unctuous ſubſtande. 
haſedfrults, which, together; appear like wa 
bunch ef grapes, ate gathered at the end of 
the autumn, land thrown, into boiling , water. 
Thecſubſtande with which they are coveted, de- 
taches itſelf, ſwims at the top; and is kimmed 
off. As ſqon as this is grown cold, it! is com- 
monly of a dirty green colour. To purifp:it, 
it / is hoiled ac ſecond time; when it-;becames 
(txaniparents and acquires, an agreeable; green 
Cure md; am alu H, ye). doudye 


encęe $438 medium between tallow and wax, ſup- | 


plied the place of bath to the firſt Europeans who 
la ded inethis country. The dearneſs of iti has 
Ogcaſioned it tobe leſa uſed, in proportion as the 
vumber of domeſtic: animals hath increaſed. Ne- 

vertheleſo, as it burns flower than tallow, is) leſs 
JubjeR: to melt, and has not that diſagreeable 


ſmell, it is ſtill preferred, wherever it can che 


Procured-at aanoderates price: If it be mid 
withacfautthꝙart of stallow, it burns much het- 


- kens ufs this 99:008:it's any property. It ſer ves 
to make excellent ſoap and plaiſters for wounds: 
it ads vn i. foren the: urpoſe of dealing 
lettersi :s Ihe ug an map merit no leſs attention 
than theceandleburry myrtle, ab may hesconceived 
fromiit g me 5 25 Duo mobil 210112 fl: 
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BOOK Tris tree, the nature of which is to flouriſh by 
XVIII. the fide of ſtreams, or in marſhy places, grows 
to the height of the oak. It's trunk is ſtraight. 
and cylindrical, and covered with a tolerably thin 
bark. It's branches, which are always oppoſite, 
are covered with leaves difpoſed in the ſame 
- manner, which are whitiſh underneath, and are 
divided into five acute lobes. It's flowers, col- 
lected in cluſters, have a calix, with five diviſions, 
charged with as many petals, and eight ſtamina, 
which are ſometimes abortive. In the center of 
them is a piſtil, which becomes a fruit, compoſed 
of two pods, preſſed together, and cloſed at the 
bottom, open and alated at the top, and filled 
with a ſingle feed: e e 
Ix the month of March, an inciſion, of the 
depth of three or four inches, is made at the lower 
part of the trunk of the maple. A pipe is put 
into the orifice, through which the juice that 
flows from it, is conveyed into a veſſel placed to 
receive it. The young trees are ſo full of this 
liquor, that in half an hour they will fill a quart 
bottle. The old ones afford leſs, but of much 
better quality. No more than one inciſion, or 
two at moſt, can be made without draining and 
weakening the tree. If three or four pipes be 
pie d e TG4 39 6 Roots fo 
Tux fap of this tree has naturally the flavour 
of honey, To reduce it to ſugar, it is evapo- 
rated by fire, till it has acquired the confiftence 
of a thick fyrup. It is then poured. into moulds 
of earthen ware, or bark of the birch- tree. The 
ſyrup hardens as it cools, and becomes a red kind 
of ſugar, almoſt tranſparent, and pleaſant enough 
to the taſte. © To give it a Whiteneſs, flour is 
ſometimes: mixed up with it in the making; but 
this ingredient always changes the flavour of it. 
This kind of ſugar is uſed for the ſame purpbſes, 


as 
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as that which is made from canes; but eighteen ; oK 


or twenty pounds of juice go to the making of 
one pound of ſugar, ſo that it can be of no great 
uſe in trade. Honey is the ſugar of the ſavages 
of our countries; the maple is the ſugar of the 
ſavages of America. Nature diſplays, i in all parts, 
it's fweets, and it's wonders. 


Aus the multitude of birds which inhabit Birds pe- 


culiar to 


the foreſts of North America, there is one ex- N 
tremely ſingular in it's kind; this is the hum- ? 
ming bird, a ſpecies of which, on account of it's 
ſmallneſs, is called Paiſeau e or the fly bird. 
It's beak is long and pointed like a 1 and 
it's claws are not thicker than a common pin. 
Upon it's head it has a black tuft of incomparable 
beauty. It's breaſt is of a roſe colour, and it's 
belly white as milk. The back, wings, and tail 


are grey, bordered with filver, and ſtreaked with 


a, 


XVIII. 


orth A- 


Aon wr 


the brighteſt gold. The down, which covers all 


the plumage of this little bird, gives it ſo delicate 


a caſt, that it reſembles a velvet ower, the beauty 


| of which fades on the ſlighteſt touch. 
Tux ſpring is the only ſeaſon for this charming 
vie: It's neſt, perched on the middle of a bough, 


is covered on the outſide with a grey and greeniſh 
moſs, and on the inſide lined with a very ſoft down 


gathered from yellow flowers. This neſt is half 


an inch in depth; and about an inch in diameter. 
There are never found more than two eggs in it, 
about the ſize of the ſmalleſt peas. Many attempts 
have been made to rear the young ones; but they 
have never lived: more than three weeks or a 
month at moſt. 
nur humming vii lives emcee on the juice 
of flowers, fluttering from one to another, like 
the bees. Sometimes it buries itſelf in the calix 
of the largeſt flowers. It's flight produces a 
Whg — like that of 2 a ſpinning- heel. 
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BOO * When tired, it lights upon the neareſt tret or 


XVIII. 


ſtake; reſts a few minutes, and flies again to the 
flowers: Notwithſtanding it's weaknels, it does 
not appear timid; but will ſuffer a man to * 
proach within eight or ten feet of it. 
Wuo would imagine, that ſo diminutive an ani- 


mal could be malicious, paſſionate, and quarrel- 


ſome? Theſe birds are often ſeen fighting toge- 


ther with great fury and obſtinacy. The ſtrokes 


they give with their beak are ſo ſudden and ſo 
quick, that they are not diſtinguiſhable by the 
eye. Their wings' move with ſuch agility, that 
they ſeem not to have any kind of motion. They 


are more heard than ſeen; and their _ re- | 


ſembles that of a ſparrow. - 
Tuxsz little birds are all impatience. en 


| they come near a flower, if they find it faded and 


withered, they tear all the leaves aſunder. The 


precipitation with which'they peck it, betrays, as 
it is ſaid, the rage with which they are animated. 
Towards the end of the ſummer, thouſands of 


flowers may be ſeen ſtript of all their leaves by the 
fury of the humming birds. It may be doubted, 
however, whether this mark of reſentment is not 


rather an effect of hunger than of an ee 
deſtructive inſtinct. 


Every ſpecies of beings. bath another that i Is 
an enemy to it. That of the fly-bird is a large 
ſpider, which is very greedy of it's eggs. This 


is the ſword which is eee een over 


the tyrant's head. 


NoR TH AMERICA was formerly ee by 
inſects. As the air was not then purified, the 
ground cleared, the woods cut down, nor the 
waters drained off, theſe little animals deſtroyed, 


without oppoſition, all the productions of nature. 


None of them were uſeful to mankind. There is 
"OP one at * Which! is the bee; but this is 
> ſuppoſed | 
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| ſuppoſed to have been carried from the Old to the B O OK 
New World. The favages call it the Engliſh XVIII. 


fly; and it is only found near the coaſts. Theſe 
circumſtances announce it to be of foreign ori- 
ginal. The bees fly in numerous ſwarms through 
the foreſts of the New World. Their numbers 
are continually increaſing, and their honey, which 
is converted to ſeveral uſes, ſupplies many per- 
ſons with food. Their wax becomes daily a con- 
ſiderable branch of trade. 


Tur bee is not the only preſent which Europe COP 


has had it in her power to make to America. N 


She has enriched: her alſo with a breed of America 


domeſtic animals, for the ſavages had none. 


America had not yet aſſociated beaſts with men animals. 


in the labours of cultivation, when the Europeans 
carried over thither - oxen, theep, and horſes. 
They were all, at firſt,” expoſed, as well as man, 
to epidemical diſeaſes. If the contagion did not 
attack them, as it did their proud ſovereign, in 
the ſource even of their generation, ſeveral of 
their ſpecies were at leaſt re-produced with much 
difficulty. All of them, except the hog, loſt 
much of their ſtrength and fize. It was not till 
late, and that only in- ſome places, that they re- 
covered their original properties. Without doubt, 
it was the climate, the nature of the air, and the 
ſoil, which prevented the ſucceſs of their tranſ- 
plantation. Such is the law of climates, which 
wills every people, every animal and vegetable 
ſpecies to grow and flouriſh in it's native ſoil. 
The love of their country ſeems an ordinance of 
nature preſcribed to all. beings, as the deſire of 
preſerving their exiſtence. 
VET there are certain correſpondences of cli- 
mate, which form expectations to the general rule 


againſt the tranſplanting of animals and plants. =p " 
When the Engliſh firſt landed on the North · Ame- = 


rican 
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rican continent, the wandering inhabitants of thoſe 
deſolate regions had ſcarcely arrived at the culti - 
vation of a ſmall quantity of maize, a plant which 
reſembles a reed. It's leaves, which are large, 
and very long, ſurround, at their baſis, the ſtem, 
which is round and knotry at intervals. It 1s ter- 
minated by a panicle of male flowers. Each of 
the bunches which compoſe it, hath two flowers, 


covered with two common ſcales; and each 


flower hath three ſtamina, incloſed between two 
ſcales proper to them. At the axilla of the infe- 
rior leaves, the female flowers are found, diſ- 
poſed in a very cloſe cluſter, upon a thick and 
fleſhy axis, concealed under ſeveral coverings. 


The piſtil of theſe flowers, ſurrounded with ſome 
ſmall ſcales, and ſurmounted. with a long ſtyle, 
becomes a farinaceous feed, almoſt ſpherical, and 


is known by it's colour, and by the ſeparation of 


half ſunk into the common axis. It's maturity 


the covering, through: winch the blade of corn 
may be ſeen. | 
Tais ſpecies of corn, . eee at that time 


in Europe. was the only one known in the New 


World. The culture of it was by no means dif- 


ficult. The ſavages contented themſelves with 
taking off the turf, making a few holes in the 
ground, with a ſtick, and throwing into each of 
them a ſingle grain, which produced two hun- 
dred and fifty or three hundred. The method of 


preparing it for food was not more complicated. 


and made it into a paſt 


wooden or ſtone mortar, 


They pounded 
„ which they baked under 


embers. They often ate it toaſted merely; upon 
the coals. 

Taz maize has many advantages. Ir J leaves 
are uſeful in feeding cattle; a circumſtance. of 
22 moment where there are very few meadows. 

— light, ſandy ſoil, agrees dell with. this 

plant. 


is The a may * frame. in the pring twoBOOK | 
or three times without impairing the harveſt. In XVI., 
ſhort, it is of all plants the one that is leaſt injured 
by the exceſs of drought or moiſture. 

THzse cauſes, which introduced the cultivation 
of it in that part of the world, induced the Eng- 
liſh to preſerve and. even promote it in their ſet- 
tlements. They ſold it to the ſouthern part of 
Europe, and to the Eaſt Indies, and employed it 
for their own uſe. | They did not, however, ne- 
gle&t to enrich their plantations with European 
| 7 ains, all of which ſucceeded, though not ſo per- 

Aly as in their native ſoil. With the ſuperfluity 
of their harveſts, the produce of their herds, and 
the clearing of their foreſts, the coloniſts formed 
a trade with all the wealthieſt and moſt populous 

-provinces of the New World. 
Tae mother-country, finding that her northern 
__ colonies. had ſupplanted her in her trade with 
South America, and fearing that they would ſoon 
become her rivals, even in Europe, at all the 
markets for ſalt proviſions and corn, endeavoured 
to divert their induſtry to objects that might be 
more uſeful to her. An opportunity ſoon pre- 
ſented itſelf, 
Tae greateſt part of the pitch and tar the Eng- —_— 
liſh wanted for their fleet, uſed to be furniſhed by hath ſup- 
Sweden. In 1503, that ſtate was ſo blind to it's plied Eu- 


true intereſt, as to lay this important branch of ar 


commerce 8 the reſtrictions of an excluſive ſtores. 


charter. The firſt effect of this monopoly was a 
ſudden and conſiderable increaſe of price. England 
taking advantage of this blunder of the Swedes, 
encouraged by conſiderable premiums the im- 
portation of all ſorts of naval ſtores which North- 
America could furniſh. 

TRESE rewards did not immediately produce 


thy effects that was expected from them. A bloody 
war, 
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B © O K war, raging in each of the four quarters of the 
. 4 world, prevented both the mother- country and 
the colonies from giving to this beginning revo- 
lution in commerce, the attention which it me- 
rited. The northern nations, which had all the 
ſame motives of intereſt, taking this inaction, 
which was only occaſioned by the hurry of a war, 
for an abſolute proof of inability, thought they 
might without danger lay every reſtri&ive clauſe 
upon the exportation of marine ſtores, that could 
contribute to enhance the price of them. For 
this purpoſe they entered into mutual engage- 
ments which were made public in 1718, a time, 
when all the maritime powers ſtill felt the effects 
of a war, that had continued fourteen years. 
ENGLAND was alarmed at ſo odious a conven- 
tion. She diſpatched to America men of ſufficient 
ability to convince the inhabitants how neceſlary 
it was for them to aſſiſt the views of the mother- 
country; and of ſufficient experience to direct 
their firſt attempts towards great objects, without 
making them paſs through thoſe minute details, 
which quickly extinguiſh an ardour excited with 
difficulty. In a very ſhort time, fuch quantities 
of pitch, tar, turpentine, yards, and maſts, were 
brought into the harbours of Great Britain, that 
the was enabled to ſupply the nations around 
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Tunis ſudden ſucceſs blinded the Britiſh go- 
vernment. The cheapneſs of the naval ſtores 
_ furniſhed by the colonies, in compariſon of thofe 
which were brought from the Baltic, gave them 
an advantage, which ſeemed to inſure a conſtant 
reference. Upon this the miniſtry concluded 
that the bounties might be withdrawn. But they 
had not taken into their calculatiog the difference 
of freight, which was entirely in favour of their 
rivals. A total ſtop enſued in this branch 
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trade, and made them ſenſible of their error. In POOK 
1729, they revived the bounties; which, though . 
they were not laid ſo high as formerly, were ſuf= 


| ficient to give to the vent of American ſtores the 
greateſt ſuperiority, at leaſt in England, over 
. thoſe of the northern nations. ; 
Tas woods, though they conſtituted one of 
the principal riches of the colonies, had hitherto 
been overlooked by the governors of the mother. 
country. The produce of them had long been 
exported by the Engliſh to Spain, Portugal, and 
the different markets in the Mediterranean, where 
it was bought up for building and other uſes. As 
theſe traders did not take in return merchandiſe 
ſufficient to complete their cargoes, it had been a 
practice with the Hamburghers, and even the 
Dutch to import on their bottoms the produce of 
the molt fertile climates of Europe. This double 
trade of export, and carrying the merchandiſe of 
other nations, had conſiderably augmented the 
Britiſh navigation. 'The parliament, being inform- 
ed of this advantage, in the year 1722, immedi- 
ately exempted the timber of the colonies from all 
thoſe duties of importation, to which Ruſſian, 
Swediſh, and Daniſh timber are ſubject. This 
firſt favour was followed by a bounty, which, at 
the ſame. time that it comprehended every ſpe- 
cies of wood in general, was principally calcu- 


lated for thoſe which are employed in ſhip-build- 


ing. Unfortunately, the materials of the New 
World were found to be very inferior in quality 
to thoſe of the Old; they were, however, em- 
ployed preferably to the latter by the Engliſh na- 
vy. England drew it's yards and it's maſts from 
North America, and was likewiſe deſirous of get- 
ting fails and rigging from thence. © 

- . Tus French Proteſtants, who, when driven 
from their country by a prince, become infected 
— | . with 
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B O O k with a ſpirit of bigotry, carried their national in- 
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duſtry into all the countries of his enemies, and 


taught England the value of flax and hemp, two 
commodities of the utmoſt importance to a mari- 


time power. Both theſe plants were | cultivated 
with ſucceſs in Scotland and Ireland; but the 
manufactures of the nation were chiefly ſupplied 


with them from Ruſſia, To put a ſtop to this 


foreign importation, it was propoſed to grant a 


bounty to North America of 135 livres * for 
every ton of theſe articles. This was doing a 
great deal; and yet ſo conſiderable .an encou- 
ragement had no great ſucceſs. There were not 
many lands in that part of the New World which 
were good enough for a production which proſ- 
pers only upon an excellent ſoil. This region 


abounds more in iron, that metal which is dei- 


The fron 
of North 
America 


hath been 


conveyed 
into our 
climates. 


Jouth. 3 | 

Tuis moſt ſerviceable of metals, ſo neceſſary to 
mankind, was unknown to the Americans, till 
the Europeans taught them the moſt fatal uſe of 
it, that of making weapons. The Engliſh them- 
ſelves long neglected the iron mines, which na- 


tined to conquer the gold and filver of the 


ture had laviſhed on the continent where they 


were ſettled. That channel of wealth had been 
diverted from the mother-country by being clog- 
ged with enormous duties. The proprietors of 


the national mines, in concert with thoſe of the 


.coppice woods, which are uſed in the working of 
them, had procured impoſts to be laid on them 
that amounted to a prohibition. By corruption, 
intrigue, and ſophiſtry, theſe enemies to the pub- 


lic good, had ſtifled a competition, which would 
have been fatal to their intereſts. At length the 


government took the firſt ſtep towards a right 


_eonduQt. The importation of American iron into 


* 51. 12s. 1. th : 
the 
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the port of London was granted, duty free; butBOOK 
at the ſame time it was forbidden to be carried o FS. 
any other ports, or even more than ten miles in- 
land. This whimſical reſtriction continued till 
1757. At that time the general voice of the 
people called upon the parliament to repeal an 
ordinance fo manifeſtly contrary to every principle 
of public utility, and to extend to the whole king. 
dom a privilege which had been granted exclu- 
fively to the capital. 
THouca nothing could be more reaſonable 
than this demand, it met with the ſtrongeſt oppo- 
ſition, Combinations of intereſted individuals 
. were formed, to repreſent, that the hundred and 
nine forges worked in England, not reckoning 
thoſe of Scotland, produced annually eighteen 
thouſand tons of iron, and employed a great 
number of able workmen ; that the mines, which 
were inexhauſtible, would have ſupplied a much 
greater quantity, had not a perpetual apprehen- 
ion prevailed, that the duties on American iron 
would be taken off; that the iron works carried 
on in England conſumed annually one hundred 
and ninety- eight thouſand cords of underwood, 
and that thoſe woods, furniſhed, moreover, bark 
for the tanneries, and materials for ſhip-· building; 
and that the American iron, not being proper for 
ſteel, for making ſharp inſtruments, or many of 
the utenſils of navigation, would contribute very 
little to leflen the importation from abroad, and 
would have no other effect than that of putting a 
ſtop to the forges of Great Britain? 
Tusk groundleſs repreſentations had no weight 
with the parliament, who ſaw clearly, that unleſs. 
the price of the original materials could be leſ- 
ſened, the nation: vuld ſoon Joſe the numberleſs 
manufaQures of iron. and ſteel, by which it had ſo 
long been enriched; and there was no time to be 
05 | loſt 
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BOOKIoſt in putting a ſtop to the progreſs other nations 

XVII. were making in theſe works. It was therefore re · 

ſolved, that the free importation of iron from 

America ſhould be permitted in all the ports of 

England. This wiſe reſolution was accompanied 

with an act of juſtice.” The proprietors of cop- 

pices were, by a ſtatute of Henry the Eighth, for- 

bidden to clear their lands; but the parliament 

took off this prohibition, and left them at liberty 

to make uſe of their eſtates as they: ſhould think 
proper. 

PRx vous to theſe ee Great Britain 
uſed to pay annually to Spain, Norway, Sweden, 
and Ruſſia, ten millions of livres “ for the iron ſhe 
purchaſed of them. This tribute is greatly lef- 

ſened, and will ſtill decreaſe. The ore is found 
in ſuch quantities in America, and is fo eaſily ſe- 
parated from the ground, that the Engliſh did 
not deſpair of having it in their power to furniſh 
Portugal, Turkey, Africa, the Eaſt Indies, and 
every country in the world with which they had 
ny commercial connections. 

PRRHAPs the Engliſh might be too fanghitie's in 
their repreſentations of the advantages they ex- 
pected from ſo many articles of importance to 
their navy. But it was ſufficient for them, if by 
the aſſiſtance of their colonies they could free 
themſelves from that dependence in which the 
northern powers of Europe had hitherto kept 
them, with regard to the equipment of their 
fleets. Nothing appeared to them more capable 
of checking their natural ardour for the empire 
of the ſea, which alone would a to then, the 

5 ern of the New World. 8 

can it be ArTER having paved the une that grand ob- 
eee je, by forming a free, Andependent navy, ſupe- 
il mew to mers _ every Gin nation's adored has 
/ * 416,6661, 138. 4d. 2 
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IN THE FAST AND WEST INDIES. 


adopted every meaſure that could contribute to B O OK 
her enjoyment of a ſpecies of conqueſt ſhe had & 


made in America, not ſo much by the force of 


her arms as by her induſtry. In proportion as per in 
the ſettlements, from their natural tendency, ad- North 


vanced from the north to the ſouth, freſh projects 
and enterpriſes, ſuitable to the nature of the ſoil 
and of - the climate, ſuggeſted themſelves. To 
the wood, the grains, and the cattle, which had 
been the former productions, were added ſucceſ- 
ſively, rice, tobacco, indigo, and other riches. 
The Engliſh, who had no wine of their own growth 
in Europe, reſolved to endeavour to procure that 
alſo from the New Hemiſphere. 5 

Vo the northern continent of North Ame- 
rica are found prodigious quantities of wild vines, 
which bear grapes, different in colour, ſize, and 
quantity, but all of a ſour and diſagreeable fla- 
vour. It was ſuppoſed that good management 
would give theſe plants that perfection, which 
unaſſiſted nature had denied them; and French 
vine-dreſſers were invited into a country, where 
neither public nor private impoſitions took away 
their inclination to labour, by depriving them of 
the fruits of their induſtry. The repeated expe- 
riments they made, both with American and Eu- 
ropean plants, were all equally unſucceſsful. The 
juice of the grape was too watery, too weak, and 


too difficult to preſerve. The country was toe 


full of woods, which attract and confine the moiſt 
and hot vapours; the ſeaſons were too unſettled, 
and the inſects too numerous near the foreſts, to 
ſuffer a production to grow up and proſper, of 
which the Engliſh, and all other nations who 
have it not, are ſo ambitious. The time will 
come, perhaps, when this country will furniſh a 
liquor, in the preparation of which moſt parts of 
the globe are employed, and the uſe of which 
tf 1 many 


0 . 


10 
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| BOOK many other parts are ſo much attached to: but 
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this event will not happen for ſeveral centuries, 
and after ſeveral repeated experiments. It is 
moſt probable that the harveſt of the vine will 


be preceded by that of ſilk; the work of that lit- 
tle worm which clothes Mankind with the leaves 
of trees digeſted in it's entraills. 


A very conſiderable ſum of eee an- * 


ain exported from Great Britain for the pur- 


chaſe of this rich production; it was therefore 
determined to obtain it from Carolina; which, 
from the mildneſs of the climate, and the great 


abundance of mulberry trees, ſeemed favourable 


to the project. Some attempts made by the 
government to attract ſome Switzers into the 
colony, were yet more ſucceſsful than could have 
been expected. Yet the progreſs of this branch 
of trade has not been anſwerable to ſo promiſing. 
a beginning. The blame has been laid on the 
inhabitants, who buying only Negro men, from 
whom they received an immediate and certain 


profit, neglected to have women, who with their 6 


children might have been employed in b 


up filk-worms, an occupation ſuitable to the 


weakneſs of that ſex, and to the teidereſt age. 


But it ought to have been eonſidered, that men, 


coming from another hemiſphere into a rude un- 
cultivated country, would apply their firſt care to 

the cultivation of efculent plants, breeding cattle, 
and the teils of immediate neceſſity. This is the 
natural and conſtant proceeding of wella governed 
ſtates. From agriculture, which is the ſource of 


| Population, they riſe to the arts of luxury; and 


the arts of 3 nouriſn commerce, Which is 
the child of induſtry and parent of wealth, gn 
1769, the parliament were of opinion that this 


period was at length arrived; and they granted 
Cy of 25 * cent. for ſeveral Ham, allraw: 


filks 
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ſilks imported from the colonies ;- a bounty of 20B O O K Wo 
per cent. for ſeven years following, and for ſeven XVIII. 1 
years after that a bounty of 15 per cent. This 3 
encouragement would neceffarily be followed by | {40 
the cultivation of cotton and olive trees, and of 1 


ſeveral other plants. The nation thought, that |: 
there are few productions, either of Europe or 644 
Aſia, which might not be tranſplanted and culti- 5 


vated with more or leſs ſucceſs on ſome of the 

vaſt countries of North America. Men only were LE 1 
wanting; and no proper precautions were ne- i 
1 glected to increaſe their number. 1 
| Fas firſt perſons who landed in this deſert 20 1 fl 
ind of ll 
ſavage region were Engliſhmen, who had been men he 
perſecuted at n for their civil and religious provinces | 
opinions. . 1 
Ir was not to BY expediat that cls firſt emi- were peo- 1 
gration would be attended with important conſe- Pled. 4 
quences. The inhabitants of Great Britain are ſo | WL: 
ſtrongly attached to their native ſoil, that nothing UN: 
lefs than civil wars or revolutions can incline thoſe 13 
among them, who have any property, character, 8 
or induſtry, to à change of climate and country: | 17 
for which reaſon, the re- eſtabliſnment of public . "= 
tranquillity in the mother-country was likely to Wl 

put an inſurmountable bar to the projet of Addis 3 

rican cultivation. I 


App to this eint the Engliſh; though natu- 
rally active, ambitious, and enterpriſing, were ill- 
adapted to the buſineſs of clearing the foil of the 


New World. Accuſtomed to a quiet life, caſe, | | 
and many conveniences, nothing but the enthu⸗ | be! 

ſtiaſm of religion or politics could ſapport them F 
under the labours, miferies, wants Ang calamities. 8 = 
infeparable from ne y plantations. wy | | | 1 


Tr is further:to- be obſerved, that; though 1. 
land might have been able to overcome theſe difh- 


e cukics, the — to have wiſhed to do it. 
Without 
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8 g 91 Without douht,: the founding gf golen ess render- | 
—— 


ing them flauriſhings zud, enrichingbher half with 
their: productions, was an agyanjageess, 
219 her-; but thoſe ace e ee een, 
.purchaſed at the- Spenge gf her hn z hu 
zbion. e „ M: de bas beine 
HaPP1Ly for her, the intolerant and patic 
ſpirit that ꝑrevaileg an; moſt; ountzies im Eurbpe, 
forced numherleſs victims to take refnge in au un- 
cultivated tract, which, in it's ſtate, ab; moon. 
ſegmeq to ĩmplore: that aſſiſtance fer itſalf hi 
fered to the; unfortunate,;.,,;Theſs.men, who h 


 'clcaped from the rod, of tyrannys:in. arafingitht 
| 2 abandoned a hopes of return, mandy at- 
ihe db fn themſelyes for cer tog equntry, whighcat 
| 35 


ſame time afforded them an Aſylum andq an 


| _caſy quick ſubſiſtence. ,. Their gord.- — —: 


not remain. for ever unknown. erke 
ticularſy from Germany, locked. to parta ker 
Qne gf the advantages which, the — 5 
poſed to themſelves was the becoming gltiaans 


throughout the whole extent of the Britiſa domi- 


-niqns, after. a.refidence of even; ans, in aa 
She gelcnies. i dd ds 720 e hw asl 
WIL Manny zand perfgcutionpwere deſtto 


7 ing and exhauſting popplation in Eusepe,;Englith 


America was beginning, to be. filled with, three 


forts of. inhabitants. The fixit;claſs, Which. za the | 
moſt numerous, gonſiſts of, freemeg. H engen 


1 Tur Ta marr who - eee ade 
"FM 5g for the gr „pate have 
Icattered. pou ny . — beopoints of it's 


circumference; and their. rage 2 ore ox leſs 
degenerated. every. Wherg. The English ſettle- 


ments of North America appearad-to. bays under- 


gone a ſimilar fate. The. inhabitants were uni- 
yerlally thought, to he leſs, robuſt in laboury Jeſs 


Peer. in War, and l Wed 10 the, arts; 


"a 4 T7 an - 


0 „ rr 
2 * 3 — thr” 


ſoucherà parts”: Hitherto, the mind as well as | 


chan their . the care of clear- 9 
ing the lands, of purifying the air, of altering the XVIII. 
climate, and of improving nature, had abſorbed © Y © 
all the facultics of this people; tranſplanted under 
another ſky, it was concluded that they were 
degenerated, and unable to elevate their minds 


o 


to any complicated ſpeculations. - - 


Ix order to diſpel this fatal prejudice, it be- 
came neceſſary that a Franklin ſhould teach the 
philoſophers of our continent the art of govern- 


ing the thunder. It was neceſſary that the pupils 


of this illuſtrious man, ſhould throw a ſtriking 


light upon ſeveral branches of the natural ſciences. 


It was neceſſary that ' eloquence ſhould renew, in 


that part of the New World, thoſe ſtrong and 


rapid impreſſions which it had made in the 


proudeſt- republics of antiquity. It was neceſ- 
ſary that the rights of mankind, and the rights of 
nations, ſhould be firmly eſtabliſhed there, in ori- 


ginal writings, which will be the delight and the 


* 


conſolation of the moſt diſtant ages. 


Wonxs of imagination, and of taſte, will ſoon 


follow thoſe of reaſoning and obſervation. New 
England will ſoon, perhaps, be able to quote it's 
Homes, 4% Theeeritus; and it's Sophoeles. Nei- 
ther aſſiſtance; nor maſters, nor models, are 


now wünting: Education is diffuſed, and im- 


proves daily. There are, in proportion, more 
perſons well brought up, and they have more lei- 
fare for proſecuting the bent of their genius, than 
mem habe in Eürepe; where the education, even 
of youth;is- oſten contraty to the progreſs and to 
the umfolding bf genius and of 'rcafoty,” + 

B 5 — wirh me Old World, in 
weh the arts have paſſed from the ſouth to- 


würds the nortir, Welſhalk find xhat in the New 
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[+ lt Ae FOgenated. in NE 
Men in thole parts, .cadawed, witl 
2 early penetration, have 2 quick 

tian, but they do not perſevere, in ſtudys Dor do 
they uſe themſelves to Jon continued Neth 
Moſt of them have a great. facility for, .acquying 
every kind of xnowledge, but | —— ee tive .- 
- turn, for any particular dcience., As they arg for- 
ward, and come to matyrity. before us, they, are 
far from petfection, and we a melt as nrx, to 
it as we can de. The glory and happineſs of fe- 


ducing 2 change in their, dif ions maſt, * 
the Work kof; E agi A ca. But it. 8 | 
fary, that it ſhovld:.take 1 conformal e to this 
ae e 1 POpiPH 55 ie and, lapdable 
means, to form a. ſet of * fit for the, creation 
of a.;New- World. This 18 D both: Ant Jet 
been dane. ++ T1». 27717 op: . 1 1 4] 


Tu ſecond, cla [8.10 RAT Was ame 
compaſed: of. malefaGiors Vhich;tbe ga z 


ary tranſported,;aftes,condemuatiy erden. 
and ho, were Se eee 1. eypn or 
fourtecn Means to the planters who bac e d 


them from the courts f + ig 
men, . to einn elh. 
* ern N 195 fe 


| + nth —.— ae 
this, A Was; to, Si 
— — thy nh bayght him 3. and 
find ſome; _ wy e Ord- 
innglye this has donc. Haying NP 
Without being able zeit pa 
wretched men are at the diſpoſ 
who ſolls them (o whom he- c 909 1 
Haverys, fer a een — DF 


oa» 


D237 ⁰L 


an never exceed eight years. If among theſe BO. O e 
engt there ate any who are not of age, be, , 


rude" laſts till they arrive at that period, 
which! is ffxed at twenty-one” for the boys, and 
eighteen for the girls, © : 5 
Nox of thoſe who ure mathe for heh 
ri bt to "marry without the approbation of their 
maſter; who ſets. what price he chuſes on his con- 


fone! 2 > f ace them/ſhould 3 


„ TY 


The mrs una not think proper — 
ceive again one who has deſerted froin his ſervice; 
may, fell m to whom de chuſes, but that is only 
ft the term of the firſt contract. Beides, this 
feriice doth not carry any ignominy with it; and 
_ the purchaſer dors all that lies in his power to 
leſſen the ſtain received by this kind of fale and 
purehaſt. At the end of his ſervitude; the con- 
_ rracted perſon enjoys alk the rights of a free citi- 
Zenn. Wirk bis freedom, he receives from the 
maſter wivm kit has ſerved, either implements r 
üufbandty, dr utenſns proper for his Work. 
Bur "with whatever! appearance of juſtice this 
ſpecies of traffic may be coloured, the greateſt 
part of the ſtrangers'who g0 over to America un- 
der theſe” Conditions, would never goon board a 
ip, if they were not inveigled away. Some 
kidnappers from the fens of Holland ſpread 


dafltons of. A Which are the beſt peopled 
r happy. There they ſet forth with 
E . ts of the Neu, World, and the 
Acquired in that country. Simple 


n, * fequxed by theſe magnificent” ebe 
blitidly. 1055 0 eſe infamous brokers, engaged 
in this fchudeflous commerce, who dehver them 


ovet to factors at Amſtesdam, or Rotterdam. 


ELITE | 4 Theſe, 


n 


themes ver the Palatinate; Suabia, and the 
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3.0.0 er yho apron the nf © companies, rh beng — 
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expectations . deception, is, 
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<1ſubje@s, zuithout leaving us the rights of ci- 
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„Hormidable whont* our avärice has Jought, after 


 <.throngh ſtorms and wreeks, and brought away 


4 from he hmnidſt of their burning ſands, or from 


cc their Yark foreſts inhabited by tygers? What 
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4d be torn from a country which fed tbem 


„ n⁰thoud teil, and that they ſhould be tranſ- 
E planted by us to a land where they periſn under 
then labbürs of ſervitude? Father of Heaven, 


< what family-ha{t' Thou. then created, in which | 
2 elder born aſter having ſeized on the pro- 

« « perty of" their drethren, are till reſolved to 

< xompethem;” with ſtripes, to manure with the 
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« exinguiſh- every Power of the ſoul, to load 
« thejrolimbs\ and their Bodies with Rate 
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r ee ot masbesd. h»Acritace mutilated-and 
VIII. *Sthjſhonoutredavnto prot Ware pork and. 
p = 2bydyy! thioughbuttite exiſtence, by: us GO e 
5 hriſtians ant Engliſnmen i ngliſmmen, Ir 
_— faroured-by:Heaven, and- xoſpeted;gn: 
the \ſcas, would yeſſbe free and tyrantenat + che” 
Lame inſtant ? No, brethren! it i time gʒ6 
«hoot! be confiſtent with ourſelves. e 
ufrer thoſe miſerable victims of ou pride: 
Labs reſtore the Negroes to that liberty, whie 
% man 'ſhould never take from man. lay all 
s Chriſtiantfoctetics be induced byour.cxample, | 
7 55 * $:toorepair ans injuſtice authorized hy the crĩmes 
*and' pltutiders'of two centuries | May-menatop 
___ long; degraded, at length raiſe to Heayen their 
& arms frerd from chains; and their. eyes hathed 
ein tears of gratitude! Alas! theſe, unhappy 
* mortals have hitherto ſhed no tears but thoſe 
1 | 749; -of-deſpair !??: 099 91 if 1 r at Ar Frm 
ars diſcourſt awakened! dana and · the 
14 ſmalh number of ſlaves Who belonged 0 the 
1 Quakers) were ſet at liberty. If the fetters- of 
lt theſe unfortunateypeoplei were not broken by the 
pl other eoloniſts of North America, yet Pennfyl- 
vania, New Jjerſey,; and Virginia, warmly ſoli- 
cited that this infamous traſſie off men ſhould be 
prohibited. - Every colony of this vuſt / continent 
4 diſpoſed ito follow this example hut 
they were prevented by an order from the mo- 
thercbuntry to it's delegates, to) reject v t 
propoſal tending to this humane project. This 
eruel prohibition would not have been furprifing, 
if it had come from thoſe countries which: ate as 
m / in barbariſm by the ſhackles, of, vice, 
en have formetly been by thoſe of ignorance. 
N -a government, both ſacerdotal and. mili- 
— has brought every thing, even the opinions - 
| of men, under 's yoke when man, become an — 
111. impoſtor, 
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Wan EAST; AND; WEST. dbl 


Ws any.circumilapce. wanting, to chang. OK 


Britiſh America, it is that of form- 
0 ne entire nation. Families are there found 
times re. united, ſometimes diſperſed, origi- 
g from all the different countries of Europe, 
heſs coloniſts, in whatever, ſpot chance ori dis- 
ernment may have placed them, all, preſerye; 
With a prejudice. not to be worn out, their mo- 
10 —— the paxrtialities and the cuſtoms of 
tel own country., Separate ſchools and. churches 
Bin 05 them from mixing with the hoſpitable peo- 
who aftorded them a place of refuge. Still 
from this people by worſhig, by 
manners, and probably by their leclings, mephar- 
hour feeds of pi —— „may or prove 
ea a tatal overthrow of then oolovies, 
8 preſeryative . this diſaſter depends 
ey on, the conduct of the gorexaments:they 
—— ta Hunt bas Ans. 


fg gopernmeph cal not be vnderſiond.thoſs 


more "el ranged, 


range. con titutions of Europe, which are an ab- 


127 


urd mixture of ſacred and profane laws. Engliſh eftatlitied 


America was mile, 
lefiaſtical power; being from the hegin- 
nhabited 10 bs byterians, ejected with 
hs e "heh at migge revi ide, the idea of 
Nil A reh — other. parts of the 
ccleſiaſtical courts, 
oops bei, 9 — gk, magihrate,:. or 
lies. The attempts made by the 
Engl church to eſtabliſh their 
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umry: e they : are equally 
vita ign as well as thoſe 
| -atholies hae been ex: 

„ Ohr acegunt. ey mee og 

the public tranqui ty Rs do 
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or happy cnepen not to admit in North 


America. 


Wenecver been: aber. - | 
ſupport given them hy 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B OOK In this view American government has deſerved 


i is not fo well regulated. pf þ 


Ithe greateſt commendation; but in other reſpeas, 


Policx, in it's aim and e object, re- | 
ſembles the education of children. They both 


tend to form men, and ſhould be in ſeveral re- 


ſpeQs ſimilar to each other. Savage people, firſt 
united in ſociety, require, as much as children, 


to be ſometimes led on by gentle means, and 


ſometimes reſtrained by compulſion. - For want 
of experience, which alone forms our reaſon, as 
theſe ſavages are incapable of governing them- 
ſelves in the ſeveral changes of things and the va- 
rious concerns that belong to a riſing ſociety, the 
government that conducts them ſhould itſelf be 
enlightened, and guide them by authority to years 
of maturity. Thus it is that barbarous nations are 
naturally fubje& to the oppreſſive yoke of deſ- 
potic power, till in the advanced ſtate of ſo- 


ciety their intereſts teach them to connect them- 


ſelves. - 
CIVILIZRED nations; like young men, more or 
leſs advanced, not in proportion to their abilities, 
dut from the conduct of their early education, as 
ſoon as they become ſenſible of their own ſtrength, 
and right, require to be managed and even at- 
tended to by their governors. A ſon well edu- 
cated ſhould engage in no undertaking without 


conſulting his father: a prince, on the contrary, 


ſnould make no regulations without conſulting 
his people: further, the ſon, in reſolutions where 


he follows the advice of his father, frequently 


hazards nothing but his own happineſs; in all 
ihat a prince ordains, the bappineſs of his people 
is concerned. The opinion of the public, in a 
nation that thinks and ſpeaks, is the rule of the 
government: and the prince ſhould never thwart 
that 9 without public reaſons, nor oppoſe 
it 


"IN HE 2EAST/ ANDIWEST) INDIBS. i 


without having: Gvibzconvinace the: people h OK 
. cheif>cmobo nGovernment>(i3:rto owes aibdts I. 


forms according to .pvblieaopitians} this, itꝛis 
- wel know warieg withu manners, habits, and 
Infor qatiBn. . 156); that! one>iprince may, without 
fim ding veſterdeaſt reſiſtamec, do an act of authority, 
net tag cher revived by his) ſacceitor; : withastogx- 
_. citingrthes public e indignation. From whence 
does This diffdrenge ariſe? The firſt cannot have 
:thwanted an opinion that was not ſprun:up in 
zhisn tinte, but the latter may have openly eoun- 
deracteſtit a οtury after. T berfirſt af maybe 
allowed the expreſſion, [mithautcithe! know- 
 3&dgeoÞche;ptiblic,obar en aſſtepʒ the xvialeace 
-of — — ori made amends 
for by the happy fucceſs oſb his govennment zi the 
other o ſhallz perhape, have inorcaſed the: ꝓubic 
kalamities by fuch unjuſt acts of wilful authority, | 
as may perpetuatcs!it's> firſt; abuſes, Public: re- 
moriſtfance is generallytheorefullt-of opinion vꝛand 
the general opinion is the rule of government: 
and: hecaufe the: public opinion governs/ man- 
kindzakings, for this reaſon, become the rulers 
of mem Goveraments then, as well as opinions, 
ought to improve and advance to perfection. a But 
— Is: the :rule for opinions among an enlight- 
ened people f At is the permanent intereſt af no- 
ciety, th ſtrfety and advantage of the nation. 
This intereſt is modified by the turn of events and 
ſituations ; publie opinion and: the formof the gw 
verument fellote theſe ſcreral modifications: ac This 
is the ſource of all the forms of governmentgztefia- 
bliſhed bynhm Engliſh, wha are rational ani free, 
throughobtNerthqamenita,enisbto 950g & 1897: 
: upigtugranient of Nova Scotia, oß one ofthe. 
F — 
_ Jerſey, Virginie A artilinae, a 
; NAN} pn Api «Ofc: Loglend-da 
1 Vor. VI. 1 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND 'TRADE 


BO O x there inveſted with the ſupreme authority. Re- 
III.. preſentatives of the people form a houſe of com- 


mons, as in the mother- country: a ſelect council, 


approved by the king, intended to ſupport the 
prerogatives of the crown, repreſents the houſe 
of peers, and maintains that repreſentation by the 
fortune and rank of the moſt diſtinguiſhed per- 
ſans in the country, who are members of it. A 
governor convenes, prorogues, and diſſolves their 


aſſemblies; gives or: refuſes aſſent to their deli- 


berations, which receive from bis approbation the 
farce of law, till the king, to whom they are 
tranſmitted, has rejected them. 


Tas ſecond kind of government which takes 


o 


place. in the: colonies, is known by the name of 


proprietary government. When the Engliſh firſt 
ſettled in thoſe diſtant regions, a rapacious and 
active court - favourite eaſily. obtained in: thoſe 
waſtes, which were as large as kingdoms, a pro- 
perty and authority without bounds. A bow and 
a few ſkins, the only homage exacted by the 
crown, purchaſed for a man in power the right of 


ſovereignty, or of governing at pleaſure in an un- 


known country: ſuch was the origin of govern- 


ment in the greater part of the colonies. At pre- 


ſent, Maryland and Pennſylvania are the only 
provinces under this ſingular form of government, 
or rather this ſingular foundation of ſovereignty. 
Maryland, indeed, differs from the reſt of the 
provinces only by receiving it's governor from 
the family of Baltimore, whoſe nomination is 
to be. approved by the king. In Pennſylvania, 
the governor named by the proprietary family, 
and confirmed by the crown, is not ſupported by 


a council, which gives a kind of ſuperiority, and 


he is. obliged to agree: with the commons, in 
whom is naturally veſted all authority. - 
F A THIRD: 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
A TulrD form, ſtyled by the Engliſh Charter . & OK 


overnment, ſeems more calculated to produce 
armony in the conſtitution. At preſent this ſub- 
ſiſts only in Connecticut and Rhode-Ifland ; but 
it was formerly extended to all the provinces in 
New England. It may be conſidered as a mere 
democracy. The inhabitants of themſelves ele& 


and depoſe all their officers, and make whatever 


laws they think proper, without being obliged to 


have the aſſent of the king, or his having any . 


right to annul them. 

AT length the conqueſt of Canada, joined to 
the acquiſition of Florida, has given riſe to a form 
of legiſlation hitherto unknown throughout the 


realm of Great Britain. Thoſe provinces have 


been put or left under the yoke of military, and 
conſequently abſolute authority, Without any 


right to afſemble in a national body, they receive 


immediately from the court of London oy or- 
der of government. 

Tas diverſity of governments is not the work 
of the mother- country. We do not find in it the 
traces of a reaſonable, uniform, and regular legiſ- 
lation. It is chance, climate, the prejudices of 
the times, and of the founders of the colonies, 
that have produced this motley variety of con- 
ſtitutions. It is not the province of men, who 
are caſt by chance upon a deſert coully to 
conſtitute legiſlation. | 

ALL legiſlation, in it's nature, ſhould aim at 
the happineſs of ſociety. The means by which 


it is. to attain this great end, depend entirely on 


it's natural qualities. Climate, that is to ſay, the 


ſky and the ſoil, are the firſt rule for the legiſla- 


tor. His reſources dictate to him his duties. In 
the firſt inſtance, -the local poſition ſhould be con- 
ſulted. A number of people thrown on a mari- 


time coaſt, will have laws more or leſs relative to 
K 2 nn 
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ne navigation, in n tothe 
Mk influence: the ſea or gation may have on the ſubfiſt- 
encę of the inhabitants who ure to people that 
| deſert coaſt. . If the new; colony. be led by the 
courſe of ſome large river far within land, a legiſ- 
lator ought to have regard to the quality of the 
foil, andi che degree of it 's fertility, as well as to 
the connections the colony will "as either at 
! home or abroad by the traffic of commodities 
1 moſt conducive to it's proſperity. Tis 
Bor the wiſdom of legiſlation. will chiefly ap: 
pear in the diſtribution of property. It is a gene- 


1 1 rule, which obtains in all countries, that when 


q a colony is founded, an extent of land be given to 
[if every perſon ſufficient for the maintenance of a fa- 


3 mily; more ſhould be given to thoſe who have 


abilities to make the neceſſary advances | towards 
improvement; and ſome ſhould be reſerved for 


| j 3 Þ poſterity, or for additional ſettlers, with which the 


coreny may in time be augmented. _ 
Tas firſt object of a riſing: colony is ſubſiſtence | 
and. population: the next is the proſperity likely 
to flow from theſe two ſources. To avoid occa- 


turn induſtry towards thoſe: objects which are 


moſt advantageous; not to form connections 
around them, except ſuch as are unavoidable, and 
may be proportioned to the ſtability which the 
colony acquires by the numbers of it's inhabit- 
ants, and the nature of it's reſources; to intro- 
duce, above all things, a partial and local ſpirit 
in a nation which is going to be eſtabliſhed, a 
ſpirit of union within, and of peace without; t 
refer every inſtitution to a diſtant but fixed 3 - 
and to make every occaſional law ſubſervient to 


| 

| 

| 

| 
| - fions ef war, whether offenſive or defenſive; to 
| 

| 

| 


increase af numbers, and to give i to the 
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| 1 the ſettled regulation which alone is to effect an 
| 


| | iſlation. n 
| Tu moral ſy fem is to be formed on "het 
ture of the bee e irge field for population is 
at firſt to be laid open by facilitatiug marriage; 
hich depends 88 ige ale of procuring fub- 
£4 oi SanQiry of manners ſhould be eſtabhiſh- 
d de Kö opinion. In "a barbarous iſland; whictr is to 
5 cked with children, no more Would be ne- 
ene than to leave the principles of truth to un- 
fold themſelves with the natural pro Freſs of rea. 


ſon. . proper precautions againſt thoſe idle 


fears w 
ſuperſtition ſhould be removed, till that period 
when the warmth of the natural paſſions, fortu- 
nately uniting with the rational powers, diffipates 
every hantom. But when people, already ad- 
vanced in life, are to be eſtabliſhed in a new coun- 
try, the ability of Tegiſlation conſiſts in removing 


hich press from igriorance, the errors of 


every * opinion or habit which may be c 


cured of corrected. If we wiſh that theſe ſfiould 
not be tranſmitted to poſterity, we Thould' attend 
to the fecond generation, by inſtituting a general 
and public education of the ehildten. A prince ot 
legiſlator ſhould never found a colony, without 
previouſly ſending thither ſome proper perſons for 
50 education of youth ; that is, ſome governors 
rather than teachers: for it is of leſs moment td 
_ them what is good, than to guard them from 
Good education is ineffectual, when the 


_ rality and virtue, ſown in the infant ſtate of a ger 
ner 
carly fa ges of manhood by debaucher „and the 


nia ibn of ſuch vices as have alreat V become 


men cannot come ts the world ©without mak in 


Ney, are already corrupted.” The Feeds of mv. 
1 N 


ation already vitiated, are annihilated in the 


Habſtbal in ſociety. The beſt eddeated ck 


bi and forming 'coimeions,' whic 
will 
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8 R will wholly influence them during the remainder 
I. of their lives. If they marry, follow any profeſ- 
ſion, or purſuit, they find the ſeeds of evil ang 
1 rooted in every condition; a conduct ; 
entirely oppoſite to their principles; example an 
diſcourſe which diſconcerts and combats. their beſt. 
Bur in a riſing colony, the influence of the firſt 
generation may be corrected by the manners of 10 
ſucceeding one. The minds of all are prepare 
for virtue by labour. The neceſſities of life re- 
move all vices proceeding from want of employ- 
ment. The overflowing of it's population bath a 
natural tendency towards the mother- country, 
where luxury continually invites and ſeduces the 
rich and voluptuous planter. A legiſlator, who in- 
tends to refine. the conſtitution and manners of 
a colony, will meet with every aſſiſtance he can 
require. If he be only poſſeſſed of abilities and 
virtue, the lands and the people he bas to ma- 
nage, will ſuggeſt to his mind a plan of ſo- 
ciety, that a writer can only mark out in a vague 
manner, liable to all the uncertainty of hypo- 
theſes that are varied and complicated by an infi- 
- nity of circumſtances too difficult to be foreſeen 


Burr the chief baſis of a ſociety for cultivation 
or commerce, is property. It is the ſeed of good 
and evil, A or moral, conſequent on the 
| | ſocial ſtate. Every nation ſeems to be divided in- 
It to two irreconcileable parties. The rich and the 
1 paor, the men of property and the hirelings; that 
11 is to ſay, maſters and ſlaves, form two claſſes of 
11188 citizens, unfortunately, in oppoſition to one ano- 
[hs ther. In vain have ſome, madern authors wiſhed 
it . by ſophiſtry. to; eſtabliſh a treaty. of peace between 
#4 | 8 theſe two: ſtates. The rich on all occaſions are 
diſpoſed to obtain a great deal from the dene 
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equal Hence ariſes the ſyſtem of coun- 


— in ſo many countries. The 


ple have not wiſhed to attack property which 


peo 
they eonfidered as ſacred, but they rol made at- 
— vet to fetter it; and to cheek it's natural ten- 


dle 


to -univerſal* power. Theſe counterpoiſes 


have almoſt always been ill- applied, as they were 


os 


tho whole world a code ſo diffuſe, ſo perplexed, 

as that of the eivil law of Great Britain. The 
viſeſt mon of that enlightened nation have often 
exclaimed: againſt this diſorder. Tlley have either 


but à feeble remedy againſt che original evil in 
ſociety. It is then tothe repartition of lands 
that à legiſlator will turn his principal attention. 


The more wiſely that diſtribution ſhall be ma- 


naged, the more ſimple, uniform, and exact will 


be thoſe la us of the country which chiefly conduce 
to the preſer vation of property. . 

Tux Engliſh colonies partake, in this reſpeg, 
of the radieal vice inherent in the ancient eonſti- 
tution of the mother - country. As it's preſent 

vernment is but a reformation of that feudal Tn 
tem which had opprefled all Europe, it {till re- 


tains many uſages, which being originally nothing 
more than abuſes of ſervitude, are ſtil} more ſen- 


fibly felt by their contraſt with the liberty which 
the people have recovered. It has, therefore, 
been found neeeſſary to join the laws which left 
many rights to the nobility, to thoſe which mo- 
dify, leſſen, abrogate, or ſoften the feudal rights. 


Hence ſo many laws of exception for one original * 
law; ſo many of interpretation for one funda- 
mental; ſo many new laws that are at variance 


with the old. Hence it is agreed, there is not in 


not n. heard, or che changes whiohy have been 
pro- 


|; 133 
— are ever inclinedits Alte K 


ſet too high a value on their labour: while the 
rich man 9 always give the law in this too un- 
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— have: nly-ſceved 
I. . to (ingreaſe: can kann. 10: nr a it! Sie 
Bx their depen their ignorance, the = 
N have! blindly adopied that deſormed and 
Al-gigeſted 999, ne burden of which oppreſſed 
their ayceſtors: they have added to that ohſeure 
heap of materials by every new law that the times, 
manners, and place could introduce. From chis 
mixture bas-reſulted a chaos the moſt . diſſicult to 
put in order; à collection of contradiQions that 
require much pains to reconcile. Immediately 
there ſprang up A; numerous body of lawyers,:to | 
prey vpon dhe lands and inhabitants of thoſe new 
ſettled chimates. The fortune and influence they 
haye acquired in a ſhort time, have brought into 
lubjection to their rapaciouſneſs the valuable claſs 
of citizens employed in agriculture, commerce, in 
all the arts; and labours moſt indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary for every ſociety, but almoſt ſingularly eſſen- 
tial to a riſing community. Jo the ſevere evibof 
chicane, which has fixed itſelf on the branches, 
in order to ſeize on the fruit, has ſucceeded that 
of finance, which deſtroys the heat N. the root 
of the eB) Wen n 
The coin In. the origin of; the codes dhe den dae 


| mop the. ſame value as in the mother - country. The 


eur- 


rent in the ſearcity of it ſoon occaſioned a riſe of one-third; 
Engliſh That, inconvenience; was not remedied by the 


colonies 


in North abundance of ſpecie which came from the Spaniſh 
America. polonies; becauſe it was neceſſary to tranſmit: that 


into En x mor order to pay for the merchandiſe 
ted from thence. This was a gulph that ab. 
ſorbed the circulation in the colonies. It was, 
however, ereſſary 10, eſtabliſh a mode of ex- 
— 8 and every province, except Virginia, 
ſought for it in the creation of a paper currency. 
:» Trz-general: government made at firſt; but a 
moderate ufc of, this 6 > but the diſputes 


"SF. . with 
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arent as well as the warsB O * 
againſt Canada, oceaſioned men of an enter- XI. 
prifing ſpirit to form complicated and extenſive 
and the management of the public trea- 
ſury was intrbſted! to rapacious or unſkilfel hands. 
This reſource. was then more freely: cinployed 
than was proper. In vain were taxes levied at | 
firſt, 'in order to pay the intereſt of the paper, 
and to take up the paper itſelf at a ſtipulated pe- 
riod. Ne debts were contracted to ſatisfy freſh 
wants, and engagements were generally carried 
beyond all exceſs. In Pennſylvania alone, the 
paper currency of the ſtate preſerved 1 
tingly its entire value. The credit of it 
ſnaken in two or three other colonies, oth 
it was not entirely loſt. But in the two Caro- 
linas, and in the four provinces which conſtitute 
what is commonly called New England, it fell in- 
to ſuch diſcredit from the multiplicity of it, 
that it could no longer be circulated at any. rate; 
Maſfachuſett's Bay, which had conquered Cape 
Breton from the French, received from the mo- 
ther- country 4, oro, o livres * of indemnifica- 
tion. With this ſum they paid off twelve times 
the value in their paper, and thoſe who received 
the money thought they had made a very good 
bargain. The parliament, aware of this miſchief, 
made ſome attempts to remedy it; but their 
meaſures were only very imperfectiy ſucceſsful. 
It would certainly have been a more effectual ſtep, 
than any of thoſe which had been invented by ei- 
ther a good or bad policy, to have broken the fet⸗ 
ters with which the internal induſtry, and the ex- 
ternal commerce, of Jo. many great ſettlements 
foes — ee nt eel, 0 S008 1 A. \ 
Tx firſt coloniſts — peopled North Alvdri icaRegula- 
applied *hemſelves ſolely to e TI = 
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internal 5 
induſtry 


and the 


external 
trade of 
Narth 
America 
had been 
ſubjeQted, 


| HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE | 


ſoon perceived that their exports did not e 

them to buy what they wanted, and they there- 
fore found themſelves in a manner compelled to 
ſet up ſome rude manufactures, The intereſts of 
the mother - country ſeemed to be affected by this 
innovation; which was made a matter of parlia- 


mentary inquiry, and diſcuſſed with all the at- 


tention it deſerved. There were men bold enough 
to defend the cauſe of the coloniſts. They urged, 


that as the buſineſs of tillage did not employ 


men all the year, it was tyranny to oblige them 5 


to waſte in idleneſs the time which the land did 


not require: that as the produce of agriculture 
and hunting did not furnifh them to the extent of 


their wants, the preventing them from providing 


againſt them by a new ſpecies of induſtry, was 
in fact reducing them to the greateſt diſtreſs: in 
a word, that the prohibition of manufactures on- 


ly tended to enhance the price of all proviſions 


in a riſing ſtate, to leſſen, or, perhaps, ſtop the 
ſale of them, and to deter ſuch perſons as might 
intend to ſettle in it. % v £15 pot gl 


£ 


Tux evidence of theſe principles was not to be 


4 
1 


rohibited. They were forbidden, under the 
heavieſt penalties, to traffic with each other for 
wool of any ſort, raw or manufactured. How. 
ever, ſome manufacturers of hats ventured to 


» 


break through theſe reſtrictions. To put a ſtop. 


* 


1 * 


to what was termed a heinous diſorderly practice, 


the parliament had recourſe to the mean and 
cruel expedient of law. A werkman was not at 


9 5 liberty 


472 


liberty * we up * himſelf. til ow FAR years B © 2 K 


apprenticeſhip ;, a maſter, was not allowed to have. 
more than two apprentices at a time, nor to _ 
ploy any ſlave in his work-ſhop. _ 

Iron; mines, which ſeem to put into men? 8 


hands the inſtruments of their own independence, 
were laid under reſtrictions ſtill more ſevere. It 


was not allowed to carry iron in bars, or rough 
| Wurde any where but to the, mother · country. 
ithout being provided with crucibles to melt it, 


r. machines to bend it, without hammers or an- 


vils to faſhion it, * had ſtall leſs liberty of con- 
Wehn, it into ſteel. 
ROTATION. was: ſubjected to il further: re- 
ts. . All foreign veſlels, unleſs in evident diſ- 
hav, or danger of wreck, or freighted with gold or 
ſilver, were nat to come into any of the ports of 
North America. Even Engliſn veſſels were not 
admitted there, unleſs they came immediately 
from ſome port of the country. The ſhips of the 


colonies going to Europe, were to bring back no 


merchandiſe but from the mother. country. Every 
thing was included in this proſcription, except 
wine from the Madeiras, the Azores, and the 
C and ſalt for the fiſneries. 

ALL exportations were originally to terminate 
in England: but important reaſons, determined 
the government to relax and abate this extreme 
ſeverity. The coloniſts were allowed to carry 
directly ſouth of Cape Finiſterre, grain, meal, 
rice, vegetables, fruit, ſalt fiſh, planks, and tim- 


ber. Al other productions were reſerved for 


the mother - country. Even Ireland, which af. 
forded an advantageous: mart far corn, flax, and 
: PiF ſtaves, bas been ſhut againſt chem by an * 

parliament. 3 
l parliament, which repreſents the nation, 
aumed the right of grecing commerce in it's 
2 | whole 
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is by this authority it pretends} to regulate the 
connections between the mother. country and the 


| colonies, to maintain à communication, an advan» 


tagtous reciprocal re · action between the ſcat tered 
of an immenſe empire. There ffbuld, in 
fag, de ene power to appeal to, in order to de- 
termine finally upon the concerns” that inay be 
uſeful or Prejudicial to the general good of the 
whole ſociety. The parliament is the only body 


that ean aſſume ſuch an important power. Hut it 
ought” to employ it to the advantage bf ev 


member of ſociety. This is an inviolable maxim, 


eſpecially in a ſtate where all the powers tre form- 


ed and directed for the preſervation of national 
11 ie 4937 {7043 e {8D 10 31% * 
Tur ptirieiple- of impartiality was Wider dec 
20; which alone can maintain an equal ſtate of in- 
dependence among the ſeveral members of à free 
t; when the colonies were oblig ed to 

vent in the mother. coutry all their productions, 


| eventhoſs which” were not for their own con- 
ſumption: When they were obliged" to take from 


the mother-country all Skins of merchandiſe, 
even thoſe which came from foreign nations. 
This imperious and uſeleſs reſtraint, loading the 
fales and purchaſes of the Americans with unne- 
cefſary and ruinous charges, has neceſfarily tef- 


fened their induſtry, and conſequently diminiſhed 


their profits and it has been only for the purpoſe 


of enriching a few merchants, or ſome factors at 


home; that the rights and intereſts of the Iolenel 
have thus been ſacrifieed. All they owed to Eng: 
land for the protection they received from hi 

was only a preference in the ſale and Ra Wo 
of all ſuch of their commodities as the ſhould 
conſume; and a preference in the purchaſe and in 


LE _ exportation of. all uch merchandiſe as came 
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Thus it is that tyranny Go given chinkls to con I 


trabagd trade. Tranſgreſſion is the firſt effectt 
produced by unreaſonable laws. In vain has it 
frequently been repeated to the colonies, that 
ſmuggling was contrary to the fundamental, in- 
tereſt of their ſettlements, to all reaſon of govern · 
ment, and to the expreſs intentions of law. In 
vain has it been continually laid down in public 

- writings; that the ſubje& who pays duty is oppreſ . 
ſed by him who does not pay it; and that the 7 

1 fraudulent merchant robs the fair trader by diſap- 3 
pointing him of his Jawful profit. In wain have 
precautions been multiplied for preventing ſuch 
frauds, and freſh: penalties inflicted for the pu- 
niſhment of them. The voice of intereſt, reaſon, — 
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and equity has prevailed over all the numberleſs b 
clamours and various attempts cf finance. Fo- 1 


* 1 


reign importations ſmuggled into North America, 
amount to one · third ↄf thoſe which pay duty. 
A indefinite liberty, or merely reſtrained 
within proper limits, would have put a ſtop to 
the prohibited engagements of which ſo much 
complaint had been made. Then the colonies 
would have arrived to a ſtate of afluence, which 
would have enabled them to diſcharge à load of 
debt due to the mother- country, àmounting to 
one hundred and twenty, or one hundred and 
thirty millions of livres“. They would then have 
dran from thence annually goods to the amount 
of forty-five millions of livres +, the ſum to which 
their wants had been raiſed in the moſt ſucceſs. 
ful periods. But inſtead of having their deſtiny 
alleviated, as they were inceſſantly n 
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XV III. with a r 


Diſtreſs'd 


ſtate of 


NTS AND TRADE | 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMEN' 
K theſe great ſettlements ſaw themſelves threatened 


EncLAnD had juſt emerged from a long'and 
bloody war, during which her fleets had been 


England victorious in all the ſeas, and her conqueſts had 


in 1763. 


enlarged her dominions, already too extenſive, 
with an immenſe acquiſition of territory in the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies. This ſplendour might 
perhaps externally dazzle the nations; but the 
country was continually obliged to lament it's 
acquiſitions and it's triumphs. Oppreſſed with a 
load of debt to the amount of 3, 330, ooo, ooo of 
livres “, that coſt her an intereſt of 111, 577, 490 
livres f a year; ſhe was ſcarce able to ſupport 
the neceſſary expences of the ſtate, with a reve- 
nue of 130, ooo, ooo of livres; and that revenue 
was ſo far from increaſing, that it was not even 
certain it ai one 
Tux lands were charged with a heavier tax than 
had ever been impoſed in time of peace. New 
duties were laid on houſes and windows; and the 
controul of the acts was oppreſſive on all kinds of 
property. Wine, plate, cards, dice, and every 
thing which was conſidered as an object of luxury 
or amuſement, paid more than it could have been 
thought poſſible. To compenſate for the ſacrifice 
which had been made for the preſervation of 
the citizens, by prohibiting ſpirituous liquors, 
duties were laid on the ordinary drink of the 
common people, on malt, cyder, and beer. The 
ports diſpatched nothing for foreign kingdoms, 
and received nothing from them, but what was 
loaded with duties, both of export and import. 
Materials and workmanſhip had ſo prodigiouſly 
riſen in price gn Great Britain, that her merchants 
- were ſupplanted even in the countries where they 
* > . 1s, dd. 
$a main 


had 


je 
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the world, did not amount annually to more than 
56. ooo, ooo livres“; but of this balance 35, ooo, ooo 
livres + were to be deducted, to pay the arrears of 
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bad not till then met with any competitors. The B K | 
commercial profits of England with every part of XVIII. 


the ſums which foreigners had placed in the pub- 


lic funds. 


Ins ſprings of the State were all ſtrained. The 


muſcles of the body politic being in a ſtate of ex- 
treme tenſion, were in ſome meaſure thrown out 
of their place. The crifis was a violent one. The 


ople ſhould have been allowed time to recover. 
They could not be eaſed by a diminution of ex- 


pences; for thoſe made by government were ne- 

ceſſary, either for the purpoſe of improving the 
conqueſts, purchaſed at the price of ſo much blood 
and treaſure, or to reſtrain the reſentment of the 


houſe of Bourbon, irritated by the humiliations 
of the late war, and the ſacrifices of the late peace. 
As other means did not occur, which might ſe- 


cure the preſent, as well as future proſperity of 


the nation, it was ought proper to call in the 


colonies to the aid of the mother-country. Theſe 
views were prudent and juſt. „„ 
Tu members of a confederate body muſt all 


England 


calls it's 


of them contribute to it's defence and it's ſplen · olonies 
dour, in proportion to their reſpective abilities; to it's aſ- 


as it is only by public ſtrength that each claſs is 
enabled to preſerve the entire and peaceful enjoy- 
ment of it's poſſeſſions. The poor are certainly 


ſiſtance. 


leſs intereſted in this than the wealthy; but yet 
their tranquillity is concerned in it, in the firſt 


place, and in the ſecond place, the national 


riches, which they are called upon to ſhare by 
their induſtry. There can be no ſocial prin- 
ciple more evident, and yet the infringement of 
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Boo * it is the moſt ordinary of all political faults. 
Int. From whence can ariſe this perpetual contradic- 
tion between the convidion and the ab of 
berernmvant f 1 6 0 0 
Ir ariſes from the fault as the legiſlative power, | 
in exaggerating the means for maintaining the 
public ſtrength, and in employing for it's own ca- 
priecs part of the funds deſtined for this purpoſe. 
The wealth of the merchant and of the farmer; 
and the ſubſiſtence of the poor, taken from them 
in the country places and in the towns in the name 
of the State, and proſtituted in the courts to the 
purpoſes of intereſt and vice, are employed to in- 
creaſe the pomp of a number of men, who flat- 
ter, deteſt, and corrupt their maſter; or paſs into 
ſtill baſer hands than theſe, to pay for the ſcandal 
and ſhame of his pleaſures. | Theſe treaſures are 
laviſhed for a parade of grandeur, the vain deco- 
ration of thoſe who can have no real grandeur ; 
and for feſtivals, the reſource of idleneſs, unable 
to exert itſelf, in the midſt of the cares and la- 
bours which the government of an empire would 
require. A portion of them, it is true, is given 
| fo the public wants: but theſe, from incapacity 
| or ĩinattention, are applied without judgment as 
D without œconomy. Authority deceived, and diſ- 
me! _ ; daining even to endeavour to be otherwiſe, ad- 
It maiits ok an unjuſt diſtribution of the tax, and of 
a mode of collecting it, which is itſelf an addi- 
tional oppreſſion. Then every patriotic ſentiment 
becomes extinct. A war is excited between the 
Prince and his ſubje&s. Thoſe who levy the 
revenues of the ſtate, appear nothing but the 
enemies of the citizen. He defends his fortune 
from the impoſt, as he would defend it from in- 
croachment. Every thing which cunning can 
take from power appears a lawful gain; and the 
ſybjedts, 2 by the government, make _ 
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: The inſatiable and ęager treaſury, leſs ſatisfied 


with what is given to them than irritated. for what 


is refuſed, perſecutes every individual delinquent 
by a variety of means. They join activity to in- 
tereſt ; and vexations are multiplied. They go un- 
der the denomination of puniſhment and juſtice; 
and the monſter, who reduces to poverty all thoſe 
whom he proſecutes, returns thanks to Heaven 
for the number of culprits. whom he. puniſhes, 
and for the multiplicity of offences by which he 
_enriches himſelf. Happy is the ſovereign who, 
to prevent ſo many abuſes, would not diſdain to 
give his people an exact account of the manner 
in which all the ſums he had required of them 
were employed. But this ſovereign hath not yet 
appeared; nor indeed will he ever appear. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the debt due by the protected perſon 


to the State which protects him, is equally neceſ- 
{ary and ſacred; and has been acknowledged by 


all people. The Engliſh colonies of North America 
had not diſavowed this obligation; and the Bri- 
tiſh miniſtry had never applied to them without 

obtaining the aſſiſtance they ſolicited. 


grant was preceded by free and public delibera- 
tions in the aſſemblies of each ſettlement. The 
mother - country had been engaged in expenſive 
and cruel wars. Tumultuous and enterpriſing 
parliaments had diſturbed it's tranquillity. It 
had had a ſet of bold and corrupt miniſters, un- 
fortunately inclined to raiſe the authority of the 
throne on the ruin of all the powers and all the 
rights of the people. Revolutions had ſucceeded 
each other, while the idea had never ſuggeſted 
ee e,, ß  - 


Bor theſe were gifts and not taxes, ſince the 


_ of repriſals againſt a maſter who plunders chem, B 0 
hey do not perceive that, in this unequal con- = 
flict, they are themſelves both dupes and victim. 
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BOOK itſelf, of attacking a cuſtom, confirmed by two 
XVI. centuries of fortunate erperien e. 
A AIx provinces of the New World were accuſ- 
tctomed to conſider as a right this mode of furniſh- 
ing their contingent in men and money. Whe- 
ther this claim had been doubtful or erroneous, 
5 eee would have required that it ſhould not 
ave been too openly attacked. The art of main- 
taining authority is a delicate one, which re- 
genes more eircumſpection than is generally 
thought. Thoſe who govern, are perhaps too 
much accuſtomed to deſpiſe men. They con- : 
fider them as ſlaves, bowed down by nature, 
whereas they are only ſo by habit. If they be 
opprefted with a freſh weight, take care leſt they 
ſhould! riſe up again with fury. Let it not be 
forgotten, that the lever of power hath no other 
ſupport but that of opinion; and that the 
ſtrength of thoſe who govern, is really nothing 
more than the ſtrength of thoſe who ſuffer 
themſelves to be governed. Let not the peo- 
ple who are diverted by their employments, or 
who fleep in their chains, be. inſtructed to pry in- 
to truths which are too formidable for govern- 
ment; and when they obey, let them not be 
made to recolle& that they have the right. to 
command. As foon as the inſtant of this terrible 
alarm ſhall arrive; as ſoon as they ſhall think ' || 
that they are not made for their chiefs,” but 
that their chiefs are made for them; as ſoon as 
they ſhall have been able to collect together, and 
to hear each other unanimouſly exclaim, We vill 
not have this lau, the cuſtom is diſpleaſing to us; 
there is then no alternative left, but either to 
ſubmit or to puniſh, to be weak or to be tyrants; 
and from that time the authority of government 
being deteſted or deſpiſed, whatever meaſures 
they may take, they will have nothing to expect 
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from the people but open inſolence or ec 


hatred. 
Tux firſt duty ef 2 orient; adminiſtration 18 


e to reſpect the prevailing opinions of a 
country; for opinions are the kind of property to 


1 47 
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which the people are more attached than even to 


that of their fortune. It may indeed endeavour to 
rectify them by knowledge, or alter them by per- 
ſuaſion, if they ſhould be prejudicial to the 

ſtrength of the ſtate. But it is not allowable to 
contradict them without neceſſity; and there ne- 
ver was any to e the enn nen by N orth 


America. 


Ix fact, a this Das countries i the New 


World were authorized, as they wiſhed to do, to 
ſend repreſentatives to parliament, i in order to deli- 
berate with their fellow- citizens on the exigences of 
the Britiſh empire; or whether they continued to 
examine within themſelves what contribution it was 
convenient for them to grant; the treaſury. could 
not have experienced any embarraſſment from ei- 


ther of theſe modes. In the firſt inſtance, the re- 


monſtrances of their deputies. would have been 
loſt in the multitude, and the provinces would 
have been legally charged with part of the burden 
intended for them to bear. In the ſecond, the 
miniſtry diſpoſing of the dignities of the em- 
ployments, of the penſions, and even of the elec- 
tions, would not have experienced more oppoſi- 


tion to their will in the other henuipherey, than 


they do in this. 


Bur the maxims which were helden facred i in | 


America, had ſome other foundation beſide preju- 
dice. The people relied upon the nature of their 
charters ; they relied ſtill more firmly upon the 
right which every Engliſh citizen bath, not to be 
taxed without his conſent, or that of his repre- 
ſentatives. This right, which ovght to belong 
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— back as Wes reign jp. Edward: 155 Since ihar”” pe- 
riod, the . never loſt ſight of it. In peace 
and in War, under the domiion of ferocious 
kings, as well as under that of weak monarchs, 
in times of flavery as in periods of anarchy,” they 
never ceaſed to claim it.” The Engliſh; under 
the Tudors, were ſeen to abandon their moſt va- 
100 rights, and to deliver up their defenceleſs 
dah; to the ſtroke of the tyrant, but they wete | 
never ſeen to renounce the right of taxing them- 
Ives. It was in defence of this right that they 
bed torrents of blood, that they i oed e. | 
puni ed their king ps. Finally, at the revolution 
of 1688, this right was ſolemnly acknowledged bj 
| the famous act, i in which liberty, with the ſame 
hand that ſhe Was expelling a deſpotie king, was 
drawing the conditions of the contract between 
the nation and the new ſovereign they had Juſt 
choſen. This prerogative of the people, much 
2 0 LIES undoubtedly than ſo many imagi- 
rygights which ſuperſtition hath endeavoured 
55 2 15 in tyrants, was at once in England 
ie fe det and the bulwark of it's liberty. 
Ther nation thou 5 and perceived that this was 
the only dike which could for ever put a ſtop to 
-deſpotiſm ; that the moment Which deprives a 
people of this privilege condemns them to op- 
reſſion, and that the funds, raiſed apparently for 
Rn, fafety, are employed ſooner'or later to ruin 
: them. The Engliſh, when they founded their co- 
*lonjes, had carried thele” priticiples' beyond the 
cas, and t the fame ideas were ttanſmitted to their 
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Where ſlavery ſeems for a long time to have taken 
op it's reſidence i in the ä of vices, of riches, 
and 
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and of the arts; where the deſpotiſm of armies BOOK 


maintains the deſpotiſm of courts; where man, 
| fettered from his tradle, and bound by the two- 

fold bands of ſuperſtition and policy, hath never 
breathed the air of liberty; if, even in thoſe coun- 
tries, perſons who have reflected once in their 
lives on the deſtiny of States, cannot avoid the 
adopting of theſe maxims, and envying the for- 


tunate nation which hath contrived to make them 


the foundation and the baſis of it's conſtitution; 
how much more muſt the Engliſh, the children 


of America, be attached to them; they who 


have received this intelligence from their angeſ- 
tors, and who know at what price they have pur- 
chaſed it? Even the ſoil they inhabit muſt keep 


up in them a ſentiment favourable to theſe ideas. 


Diſperſed over an immenſe continent, free as na- 
ture, which ſurrounds them, amidſt the rocks, 
the mountains, the vaſt plains of their deſerts, 
and on the ſkirts of thoſe foreſts, where every 
thing is ſtill wild, and where nothing calls to 
mind neither the ſervitude nor the tyranny of 
man, they ſeem to receive from natural objects 
leſſons of liberty and independence. Beſides, 
theſe people, who are almoſt all of them devoted 
to agriculture, to commerce and to uſeful la- 
bours, which elevate and ſtrengthen the mind by 
giving ſimplicity to the manners, who have been 
hitherto as far removed from riches as from po- 


verty, cannot yet be corrupted either by an ex- 


ceſs of luxury or by a multiplicity of wants. It is 
this ſtate more eſpecially, that man who enjoys 


liberty can maintain it, and can ſhew himſelf 
jealous of defending an hereditary right which 


ſeems to be the ſure guarantee of all the other 
rights. Such was the reſolution of the Amert- 
cans. c 2 
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HISTORY' or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


85 — Wur rns the Britiſh miniſtry were yet un- 


England 
exacts 


colonies 
what _ 
ought only 


to have 
_ aſked of 


them. 


© acquainted with ' theſe diſpoſitions, or whether 
they. hoped that their delegates would fucteed in 


altering them, they however embraced the op- 


portunity of à glorious peace to exact a forced 
contribution from the colonies. For, let it be 
well obſeryed, that a war, whether fortunate or 
unfortunate, ſerves always as a pretence to the 


uſurpations of government, as if the views of the 


chiefs of the belligerent Powers were leſs to con · 
quer their enemies than to enſlave their — 34 
The year 1764 gave birth to the famous ſtamp. 
act, which forbad the admiſſion into the tribunals 


of any claim which had not been written upon 


paper ſtamped ho . for the benefit of the 
treaſury. 355 
TuE Engliſh provinces: of whe North of: Ame- 


rica were all-incenſed ar this uſurpation of their 


moſt valuable and moſt ſacred rights. By una- 


nimous conſent they refuſed to conſume what was 


furniſhed them by the mother-country,: till this 


illegal and oppreflive bill was withdrawn. The 


women, whoſe weakneſs might have been feared, 


were the moſt eager in ſacrificing what ſerved for 


their ornament; and the men, animated by this 


example, gave up on their parts other enjoyments. 
Many cultivators quitted the plough, in order to 
accuſtom themſelves to the work of manufac. 
tures ; and the woollen, linen; and cotton, coarſe- 

ty wrought, were bought up at the price that was 

viouſly given for the fineſt clothes and moſt | 
beauriful ſtufs. 

Turs kind of eomdiniition. peil the: go- 
en and their anxiety was increaſed by the 
clamours of the merchants who found no market 


for their goods. Theſe diſcontents were ſupport- 


ed by the enemies of the miniſtry, and the ſtamp 


act was 9 after two years of a commotion, 
which 
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hl in her dim anden kindled a ix BY 00K 
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duration. The parliament, which had retracted 
only with extreme reluctance, ordained, in 176 
that the rcvenue they. had not been g 


obtain by means of the ſtamp, ſhould. be collect 8 


, ed- by the glaſs, the lead, the 5 boar d, the 


colours, the, ſigured paper, and the tea, Iſt 


were conveyed from England to Amexica. 
people of the northern continent. 1 5 ſs. 9 2 
cenſed with this innovation than with the mer,. 


In vain was it repreſented to thæm, that no, obe 


oould conteſt with Great, Britain, the, power. 
ſettling upon her exports ſuch du 1015 Nere. lait 
able to her intereſts; ſince ſne did not 


ber-eſtabliſhments, beyond the degs. inf. the 1 J. . 


of- manufacturing themſelves; the. comma ö Fs 


which, were. ſubjected tothe mew taxes: 
ſabterfuge appeared a mark of deriſſon. to 

who, being merely cultivators, and, compel! 50 to 
havr no communication except with the. PALE: 


countzy, could neither procure for themſclyes. by | 


their own induſtry, nor by foreign con nections, 
| the articles that were taxed . Whether the tribute 
were paid in the Old or in the. New World, Kd 
underitood that the name made no alteration, . 
the thing, and that their liberty wauld, Be no cls 
attacked in this manner than it had, been. in, the 
former, which had been repulſed with Aucceſs- 
The: coloniſts, ſaw clearly that the goyernment 
meant to deceive them, and they would, not he 
impoſed upon, Thęſe, political Led ar- 
ed to them. as they really are, the, a dy 
| Tannys: on net ade grnriiorgm 9 4.49. $t- 
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1 HISTORY OP SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B © © Kverns them. They obey without reflection, and 
Ul. becauſe they are in the habit of obeying. The 
origin and object of the firſt national aſldciations 

deing unknown to them, every reſiſtance t their 

will appears to che cfime. It os chieffy in 

thoſe ſtates where the? principles of legiflation are 
blended with thoſe of feligioh, that this error Was 
bommon, The habit of believing is favourable 

to the habit of ſuffering! Man doth not renounee 
with impunity one fingle object. It ſtems ugs it 
nature avenged herſelf of him who vntures thus 

to degrade her. This ſervile diſpoſſtion of tlie 
ſouliextends to every thing; it makes à duty” of 
yeſignation'as of meanneſs, and? reſpecting every 

chain that binds it, trembles to enter into an e- 
a amination of the laws as well as of the tenets. In 
tte ſame manner as one fingle extravagance in 
religious opinions; is ſufficient to induces minds 
duhat axe once deeeived to adopt numberleſs others, 
p d the firſt uſurpation of government opens the 

_ , ©-: dooritoall the reſt, He who believes the moſt 
pbDelieves alſo the leaſt and heowhoſran exert! the 
moſt power ran exert alſo the leaſt? It is bythis 
_ © ti6nble abuſe of credulity and of authority; that 
Al the abfurdities in matters of religion and poli- 

ties have been introduced in the world to eruffi 
mankind. Accordingly, the firſt fignal of Hberty 
among the nations hath excited them to ſhake off 
theſe two yokes at once; and the period in Which 
the human mind began to diſcuſs the abuſes! of 

the church and of the dlergy, is that when reaſon 
became at length ſenſiblè of the rights of tlie 
Fa d:when courage endeavoured to fix the 

»irft limits to deſpotiſm! The principles of tole- 
tration fand of liberty eſtabliſhed in the Engliſh 
olenies had made them a people very different 

from others. There it was known what the dig- 
nity of man was, and when it was violated by the 
5 | ER Britiſh 


ALL 
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Britiſn miniſtry, it neceſſarily followed, that a B O O Kk 
people, compoſed entirely of citizens, ſheuld rife XVIII. 
I c og EFT | | 
Tux years elapſed, and none of the taxes 
_ which had ſo much offended the Americans were 
yet levied. This was ſomething, but it was not 
all that was expected from men jealous of their 
prerogatives. 'They wanted a general and formal 
renunciation of what had been illegally. ordained, 
and this ſatisfaction was granted to them in 1770. 
The tea only was excepted. The intentindeedof 
this reſerve, was merely to palliate the diſgrace of 
giving up entirely the ſuperiority of the mother- 
country over it's colonies, for this duty was not 
more exacted than the others had been. 8 
Tux miniſtry, deceived by their delegates, cer- England 
tainly imagined that the diſpoſitions of the people — xg 
were altered in the New World, when in 1773 way, wiſh- 
they ordered the tax on the tea to be levied. dee 
Ax this news the indignation became general * 
throughout North America. In ſome provinces, nies. 
thanks were decreed to thoſe navigators who had —— 
refuſed to take any of this article on board. Th take to re- 
others, the merchants to whom it was addreſſed 3 5 
refuſed to receive it. In one place, whoever ſolcc 
it was declared an enemy to his country. In an- 
other, the ſame mark of ignominy was beſtowed 
upon thoſe who ſhould keep it in their ware- 
bhouſes. Several diſtricts ſolemnly renounced the 
uſe of this liquor, and a greater number of them 
burnt all the tea they had remaining, which had 
hitherto been in ſuch high eſtimation among them. 
The tea ſent to this part of the globe was valued 
at five or ſix millions of livres *, and not a ſingle 
cheſt of it was landed. Boſton was the chief 
cene of this inſurrection. It's inhabitants de- 
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300 x ſtroyed in the harbour three cargoes a "NS, 
Races which had arrived from Europe. 


HISTORY- or SETTLEMENTS-AND- TRADE 


Taxis great city had always. apprarediny more at- 
tentive to their rights than the reſt of America. 


The leaſt attempt againſt their privileges was re- 


pulſed without diſcretion. This reſiſtanee ſome- 


times accompanied with troubles, had for ſome 


years paſt diſturbed the government. The mi- 
7875 who had ſome motives of revenge to gra- 
the circumſtance of 


tify, too haſtily ſeized upon 
this blameable exceſs, and demanded of the par- 
Lament a ſevere puniſnment. bas 
--.MoptrATE people wiſhed that the guilty city 
mould be condemned to furniſſi an indemmity pro. 
portioned to the damage done in it's harbour; and 


E deſerved for not having puniſnedo this 
act of — . This penalty was judged too 


ſlight, and on the 13th of March 1774, a bill 
was paſſed which ſhut up the port of Boſton; and 
which forbad that any thing ſhould be carried 


there- 344 . 411 44. 5 3 34 Pwr pave 2 43 IB „ ga 110 


I court of London congrotulated itſelf upon 


_ this rigorous law, and doubted not- but that it 


would bring the Boſtonians to that ſpirit of dervi- 


tude with Which 4 it had been +hitherto - attempted 
in vain to inſpire them. If contrary: to every ap- 
pearance, theſe bold men ſhould perſevere in their 
pretenſions, their neighbours would eagerly avail 
themſelves of the prohihition thrown upon the 
principal port of the colonies. At the worſt, the 
other colonies which had been for à long time 
jealous of ihat of Maſſachuſett's Bay, would, aban · 
don it with indifference to it's melancholy fate, 


and would collect the immenſe trade which theſe 


misfortunes would cauſe to flow in upon them. 
In this manner tbe union of the ſeveral qſettlg- 
ments, which, in the opinion of the mother-coun- 

iy Dis 1 2 11 14 25. {2.143 2 Wie ic try, 


. 731 14115 
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- 


try⸗ bad 1 ad i too ouch BO O K 
conſiſtence, would bet broken — VIII 


Inn expectations of the aniniſtry were: in gene- 


ral fruſtrated; an act of rigour ſometimes ſtrikes 


awe. The people who have murmured while the 
ſtorm was only praparing at a diſtance, ſubmit 
when it comes to fall upon them. It is then that 
they weigh the adxantages and diſadvantages of 


reſiſtance, that they meaſure their ſtrength with. 


that a. their oppreſſors : it ũs then that a panic 
terror ſtizes thoſe ieh have every thing to laſe 


and nothing to gain; that they raiſe their voices, 


that they intimidate, and that they bribe; that 
dwiſion is excited in the minds of- men, and that 
ſociet is divided between two factions which irrie 
tate ench rather, which ſometimes take up arms 
and ſlay each other in the view of their tyrants,. 
. who-abchold with complacency and ſatisfaction 
that eſſuſion of their blood. Rut tyrants ſearcely 
_ ind:aniy accomplices unſeſs among people: already 
corrupt. It is vice which gives them confederates 
among thoſe whom t hey oppreſs. It is effemina- 
cy which takes the alarm, and cannot venture to 
exchange it's tranquillity for -honourable dan- 
gers. ut vis the vile ambition of . commanding 
Ts. ey i. aſſiſtaure to deſpotiſm, and con: 
ſents:to; be a ſlave for the ſake of acquiring: do- 
minion; to give cup; à people in order to divide, 
their ſpoils, and to renounce the ſenſe of honour, 
in order to obtain honours and titles, It ig, eſpe, 
cially that indifferent and cold perſonality, che laß 
ofithe crimes of ther peaple, the laſt of the vices, 
of governments, far: it»3s government which aly 
_ way&gives rife, to them it is government which, 
from principle, ſacrifices a nation to a: man, and 
the happineſs of a century and of poſterity te the 
enjoyment of a day and / of a moment.. Al theſe 


vices, which are the Huus of an opulent and vo- 
| luptuous 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


luptuous — of a ſociety grown old and 
come to it's laſt period, do not belong to recent 
people engaged in the toils of agriculture. The 
Americans remained united among themſelves. 
The carrying into execution a bill which they 


called inhuman, barbarous, and deſtructive, ſerv- 


ed only to confirm them in the reſolution of ſup- 


porting their rights with more unanimity ne. 


{teadineſs,' 21 


Ta minds of men grew more and a 0 ex- 
alted at Boſton. The cry of liberty was rein- 


forced by that of religion. The churches reſound- 


ed with the moſt violent exhortations againſt 


England. It was undoubtedly an intereſting 


ſpectacle for: philoſophy, to ſee that in the tem- 


ples and at the feet of the altars, where ſuperſti- 


tion had ſo often blefſed the chan nge of the people, 
where the prieſts had ſo often 


attered the ty- 
rants, that liberty ſhould raiſe it's voice to defend 


the privileges. of an oppreſſed nation; and if we 
believe that the deity condeſcends to caſt. an eye 
upon the unfortunate conteſts of mankind, it 


preferred certainly to ſee it's ſanctuary conſecrat- 


ed to this uſe, and to hear hymns to liberty be · 
come part of the worſhip,” addreſſed to it by it's 


miniſters. Theſe diſcourſes muſt have produced 


a great effect; and when a free people invokes 


the ald of heaven againſt mu, 1 foon 


have recourſe to arms. 


Tas other inhabitants of Maſhachuſett 8 Day 410 


dained even the idea of taking the leaſt advan- 
tage of the diſaſters of the capital. They thought 


of nothing but tightening the bands which con- 
need them with the Boſtonians, and were in- 


clined to bury themſelves under the ruins of their 


common country, rather than ſuffer the leaſt in- 
croachment upon rights which 1 4 had learned 
to cheriſh more than life. . 

ALL 


5 ; 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES.  \ 


AlL the provinces : attached themſelves to then O O k 
enn of Boſton, and their attachment increaſed XVIII. 


in proportion to the calamities and ſufferings of 
that unfortunate city. Being almoſt guilty of the 
ſame reſiſtance which had been ſo ſeverely pu- 
niſhed, they were ſenſible that the vengeance of 

the mother country againſt them was only delay- 
ed, and that all the- grace which the moſt favour- 
ed of them can poſſibly e will euer, on the 
laſt object of it's revenge. 


Tags diſpoſitions to a general” dnſarre@ion. 


- were increaſed by the act againſt Boſton, which 


was tir throughout the continent upon 


per edged with black, as an emblem of the 


— liberty: Anxiety ſoon communi- 


cates from one houſe to another. The citizens 
aàſſemble, and converſe, in the places. All the 
preſſes teem with writings full of ee W.. And 
vigour- e 1641 236725 
„ en TEE ſeverities ! Uf the Brittſh'! parlament 
20 againſt Boſton ought to make all the” Ame- 


166 rican provinces tremble. They have now only 


c to chooſe between firè and the ſword, between 
* the horrors of death and the yeke of a ſervile 


| Ho and baſe obedience. The period of an im- 


portant revolution is at length arrived; che fot- 
“ tunate or unfortunate ſucceſs of which will for 


22 ever determine the APE or Adndrator'yf | 


6 poſterity. HOI, THI 
% SHALL we be free; r Galt we be iflaves ? 
4 Teis upon the ſolution of this great problem, that 
ce the deſtiny of three millions of men wilb de- 
e pend for the preſent and for the future] the 
de happineſs eee ok their numberlefs de- 
zs ctad ts. un imo, 0 L lg 


ROSE yourſelves up; therefore; O you Me- | 
b6:rrieans4ifor theiregions you inhabit-wete never 


* covered with uch * vod are 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B 8 ok called rebels, becauſe you will be taxed only 


III. s by your repreſentatives. Juſtify this claim by 
„ your 3 or eg whe loſs of: it with your 


4 blood: Hy OY: 
* Ax is no Mager time to! deliberate; athens the 


ç hand of the oppreflor is inceſſantly at work in 
* forging chains for you; ſilence would be a 
crime, and inaction infamy. The preſervation 


« of the rights of the republic, that is the ſu- 
« preme law. He would be the loweſt of flaves, 
< who, in the danger which now threatens! the 
<« liberty of America, would not exert his utmoſt 
« efforts to preſerve it.“ 

Such was the general dipoſition ; br the ust 
important object, and the moſt difficult matter to 


effect in the midſt of the general tumult, was 
io bring about a calm, by means of which a har- 
mony of inclinations might be produced, which 


might give dignity, ſtrength, and conſiſtence to 
the reſolutions. It is this kind of harmony, 
which, from a number of looſe and ſcattered parts, 
all of them eaſily broken, compoſes one com- 


plete whole, which it is impoſſible to ſubdue, 
unleſs one ean ſucceed in dividing” it eithef by 


Krength or by policy. The neceſſity of this great 
union was perceived by the provinces of New 


Hampſhire, "of Maſſachuſett's Bay, of Rhode 
Iſland, of Connecticut, of New-York; of New- 


Jerſey, of the three counties of the Delaware, of 


| Pennſylvania, of Maryland, of Virginia, and of 
the two Carolinas. Theſe twelve colonies, to 


which Georgia bath fince acceded, ſent deputies 


to Philadelphia in the month of September 1774, 


who were appointed to defend their rights and 


3h their intereſts. 


Tus diſputes between the mother-country and - 
we colonies acquired at this period a degree of 


NPI which they had not bad before. It 
was 


IN THE EAST. AND WEST-INDIES. 
was no more a few individuals who ed a B OK 


ſtubborn reſiſtance to imperious maſters. It was, 


the ſtruggle between one body of men and an- 


other, between the congreſs of America and the 
parliament of England, between one nation and 
another. The reſolutions taken on each ſide in- 


flamed the minds of men ſtill more and more, 


and increaſed the animoſity. Every hope of re- 
conciliation was diſſipated. The ſword was drawn 
on both ſides; Great Britain ſent troops into the 
New World, and this other hemiſphere prepared 
for it's defence. It's citizens became ſoldiers. 
The materials for the conflagration. are collected, 
and the firewill ſoon hreak out. 
GENERAL GAR, who commanded the royal 
troope; ſent a detachment from Boſton on the 
night of the 18th of Auguſt 17753 with orders to 
_ deſtroy a magazine of arms and proviſions - col- 
lected by the Americans at Concord. This de- 


tachment met with ſome militia at Lexington, 
whom they diſpeiſed without much difficulty, 


continued their march with rapidity, and execut- 
ed the orders they had received. But they had 


ſcarcely reſumed * road to the capital, before 


they were aſſailed in a ſpace of fifteen miles by a 
furious multitude whom they deſtroyed, and by 
Vhom they were alſo ſlain. The. blood of Eog- 
liſhmen, ſo often ſpilt in En England by the han 
of Engliſhmen, was now ſpilt in America, and 
the civil war was begun. 
Monk regular engagements were fought upon 
the ſame field of battle in the enſuing months. 
Warren was the victim of theſe; defttuQtive and 
unnatural actions. The-congreſs did honour to 
w remains. | 
„ He is not dowd; ſaid the arators; this . 
« + kent. citizen ſhall not die. His memory will 
Wer . . 3 l dear to all good 


66 men, 
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2 Waben ned carger of . liſe ef 3hir- 
of”, Ae the _ ents of, a ſlateſmano the 
1 1 a ſenator, andghe ſoul of a;Bexppi. 
A 25. who arg animated with, the, ſame 
. intereſt, approach the bloody corte of Warten. 
Bath his honourable wounds with your tears; 


$ 


| 5 '« hut do not. remain too long over this ĩnanimate 


e body. Return to your habitations, to inſpire a 
4 deteſtation of the crime of tyranny... Letithe 
4 hair of, your children ſtart upon their heads at 
.< this horrible repreſentation, let their eyes ſpar- 
„ eig, ich. their ene become threateni 


1 let their voices expreſs their indignation;;-then 
9 vou will give, them arms, and your, laſt wiſn 


Will be, that they may either eee 
et of periſh like Warren,, „ 
Tux troubles with which Mafachuſctt's Bay was 
is porn" were extended to the other provinces. 
Ihe tranſactions were not indeed bloody, in;ghem, 
"becauſe, there were no Britiſp troops; but in all 
parts the Americans ſeized upon the forts, the 
arms, and the proviſiongißz they expelled {their 
chiefs and the other agents of governments and 
ill u the inhabitants who appeared to faveur 
«the cauſe, of the motherrcguntry. Some enter- 
| A men carried their baldneſs ſo : fari,asato - 
"ſeize upon the works formerly. erected bythe 
French near Lake Champlain, between New - Eng- 
land and Canada, gand even een 
0 that valt region. nnen vas 0:0 many 07 
.. Waits private individuals, or Se 
were ſo uſefully ſorving the common cauſe; the 
congreſs, was employed in the care of aſſembling 
71 army, the command of which was. giyemao 
_ .Gearge: Waſhington, ,.aupative of Virginia, and 
; Known þ by a few. ſucceſsful actions in the pre- 
Leas wars. Ther n * . 


— 
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to Maſſachuſett's Bay, drove the royal troops from ; O O k 


one poſt to another, and compelled them to ſnut XVIII. 
themſelves up in Boſton. Six thouſand of his 
old ſoldiers, who had eſcaped the ſword, ſickneſs, i 
and every other kind of diſtreſs, preſſed either by 
hunger or by the enemy, embarked on the 24th 
of March 1776, with a precipitation which had 
all the appearance of flight. They went to ſeek 
an aſylum in Nova Scotia, which, as well as Flo- 
rida, had remained faithful to it's former maſters. 

Tuis ſucceſs was the firſt ſtep of Engliſh Ame- The colo- 
rica towards the revolution. It began to be open- — gg 
ly wiſhed for, and the principles which juſtified it ſeparate 
were univerſally diffuſed. Theſe principles, which themſelves 


from their 


originated in Europe, and particularly in England, mother- 
had been tranſplanted by philoſophy into America. country, 

The knowledge of the mother · cduntry was turned ment 
againſt itſelf, and it was ſai © had no 
On muſt be very careful not to confound ſo. te of 

© 0 FX | | | iſcontent. 
cieties and government with each other. Let us 
inveſtigate their origin in order to diſtinguiſh 


— 


* 


Max, thrown upon the globe as it were by 
chance, ſurrounded with. all the evils of nature, 
obliged to defend and protect his life againſt the 
ſtorms and hurricanes of the air, againſt the in- 
undations of the waters, againſt the fires and the 
conflagrations of volcanos, againſt the intem- - 
perature of the zones, either toœrid or frozen, 
againſt.the barrenneſs of the earth, which refuſes 
to yield him any: ſubſiſtence, or againſt it's un- 
fortunate fertility, which produces poiſons under 
his feet, againſt the teeth of ferocious animals, 
who diſpute with him his abode and his prey, 
and, by combating him themſelves, ſeem to in- 
tend to acquire the dominion of the globe, of 
which he thinks himſelf the maſter.: man, in this 
ſtate alone, and abandaned to himſelf, could do 

Vol. VI. ; M nothing 
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0 K nothing for his own preſervation. Ats was thete- 


fore neceſſary, that he ſhould unite and aſſociate 


" with- his fellow. creatures, in order to make a2 


common ſtock of their ſtrength and underſtand. 


ing. It is hy this union that he hach been able 


to triumph over ſo many evils, that he hath faſhi- 
oned the globe to his own uſe, kept the rivers 
within their boundaries, ſubdued the ſeas, inſured 
his ſubſiſtence, conquered one part of the ani- 
mals by compelling them to ſerve him, and driven 


away the reſt to a diſtance from his empire, in the 


midſt of deſerts or of foreſts, where their numbers 


diminiſn from one century to another. Men, 


united among themſelves, have carried into exe: 


cution what; one man alone could never have ac- 
compliſhed, and they all together concur in pro- 


ſerving-their work.. Such, is che origin, ſuch are 


the advantages and the end of ſociety. 


:GoveERNMENT: owes it's riſe tothe neceſſity-of 
preventing, and of repelling, the injuries: which 
the aſſociates had to fear from each other. It ig 
the centinel who watches to prevent the common 
labours from being diſturbee J. 

SociE T hath; therefore ariſen from che neceſ- 
ſities of -mankind, and government owes it's ori- 
gin to their vices. Society always tends to good; 
government ought always to tend towards reprel< 


img evil. Society is the firſt, and in it's origin 


independent and free; government hath been in: 
ſtituted for it and is only it's inſtrument. The 
former chas the: right: of commanding, the; latter 
muſt obey. Society hath created public ſtrength. 
and government, which hath received it from it's 
hands, aught to conſecrate tit entirely itocit's uſe. 
In a Word, ſaciety is eſſentially goody governs 
ment, 2 as it is: well knoun, may be, and i; but 
too often bad. %%% vill 10 245 ce = 
"he | e ; | T 
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hts. I do not know: what rights are; where 
e is an inequality of talents and of ſtrength, 
b- no guarantee nor ſanction. That Nature hath 
offered to us all the ſame habitation and the 
ſame reſources; that is not true. That we are 
indiſcriminately endowed. with the ſame means 
of defence; that is not true: nor do I know in 
what ſenſe it can be true that we enjoy the ſame 
qualities of body and of mind. 
Tur is an original inequality between men 
which nothing can remedy. It muſt laſt for ever; 


and all that can be obtained from the beſt legiſla- p: 
tion will not bo? to mee it, but to prevent it's 


5 abuſes; 41006 74 eli. 
Bor hath not N ature: a produeed the 


ſceds of tyranny, by dealing with her children 
like a ſtepmother, and by creating ſome children 


weak, and others ſtrong? It is ſcarce poſſible to 


deny this, eſpecially if we go back to a period pre. 
vious to all legiſlation, when we ſhall ſee men as 
paſſionate and as unreaſonable as brutes. 
 Waar' views then can the founders of nations, 
and the legiſlators, have had? To obviate all the 
diſaſters-of this deteſted principle, by a kind of 
artificial equality, which . ſhould ſubject the mem- 
bers of a ſociety, without exception, to one ſingle 


impartial authority. It is a word which is indiſ- 


criminately ſuſpended over every head; but this 

ſword was only ideal. It was neceſſary that ſome 
hand, ſome ee being, ſhould hold it. 
I x reſult of this hath been; that the Ae 

5 of ivivilized man is nothing more than the hiſtory 
of this miſer s « All;the pages of it are ſtained 


uitk bloody ſome with that of the oppreſſoxa, the- 


0 ro with that of the oppreſſel. l 
M2... -- In 
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RP REN ſaid, that we were all born equals; 8 OOKR h 
but that is not true. That we had all the ſame W 
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anarchy, it is impoſſible,” J fay, that ydu SA 
chink differently from mme, without accuſing your- 


ſioned civil wars. No TubjeQs are 
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BOOK lu this point of view, man appears Gf 


wicked, and more unfortunate than ainae? 


mne different ſpecies of animals ſubſiſt at che k- 


pence of each other; but the ſoxleties of me 
have never ceaſed to attack cach other. There | 
is no condition in the ſame ſociety, whith'doth nor 
either devour, or hath not itſelf devoured; 


ever may have been, or whatever may abe che 


form of government; or of "artificial equality, 
which hath been oppoledt6 the priniitive or Ra. 


tural inequalitʒ. fret Men vino, 


Bor theſe forms of government, freely choſen . 


by-our forefathers,' whatever ſanctiom tſiey may 
have received, either from oath, or from una 

mous conſent, or from permaneney, are Wer g 
be conſidered as binding to their deſcendants? 
Certainly not: and it is impsſſible chat you, Eng- 
liſhmen, who have ſuceeffively undergont ſo mani 


different revolutions in your potiticat”eonflited 


tion; who have been driven from tonarchyt6 
tyranny, from tyranny to ariſtocracy, from ariſto- 
4% democracy, and from democracy to 


[Ives of rebellion and perjury. oO VERDTSTAY 1 
W examine things'as phileſephers; and it is 
well known that our ſpeculations have not 6ec#2 | 


than we are. I ſhall therefore pi 
jecx, without any apprehenſion 
quences. If people be happy under heit form dr 
government, they will maintain it, If they be 
Wrerched, it will be neither your” erh: fi 
mine; but the impoſſibility of ſuffering ary 1 ; 
or for any lon ger time, Which will vette 
theta” to change!“ A ſalutatry Sommeétien, what / 
the oppreſſor will call revolt, though it be rt 
more than the * exerciſe of an unalienable and 
natural 
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vatuzal--zight;- of the man who is oppreſſed, and voor ⏑ 
cen af him who is not oppreſſed. XVII. is; 
* Mx has a will, and a choice of his own; bur —— | 
he,can neither have a will nor a choice for ano- | 
ther; and it would be an extravagance to EXErs | | #5 
eiſe his will and his choice for him who is not yet | 
born, for him who will not exiſt for many centu- 
rigs after, There is no individual who bath not 


a right to ſeek elſewhere a better form of govern- | YZ 
ment, if he be diſſatisfied with that of his own | nA 
country. There is no ſociety which hath not the 61 
ſame liberty of altering it's own form of govern- = 
ment, as / it's anceſtors - had to adopt it. Upon 6 [i 
this;point,, ſocieties:are-in the ſame ſtate as in the 1 
firſt inſtant. of their civilization. It would be a 4 
great evil, if it were not ſo; and indeed in that i 


caſe; there could be no remedy againſt the 


groateſt of all evils. Millions of 4 muſt have 1 
been condemned. to endleſs misfortune, It Will 9 
e be een en to my prin- — 9 
dps rer 4 
„Ther there i e form of government.) de pre. — 
ragstire of which is to be immutable. | | KAY 
Tn there is no political authority, created "| 
either yeſterday or a thoufand years ago, which 1 
cannot be ahrogmedsrticher ten 3 ane of = 
tq-morraWen off : 1 
1: WnorxvRn thinks otherwiſe is a Alave; he. i 1] 
the idelater of the works of his own hands. 1 
WIoOꝝEvER thinks otherwiſe is a madman, who ä 
devotes himſelf, as well as his family, bis children, - 
and his children's children, to everlaſting mi-. { | 
ſery, by granting to bis anceſtors the right of 1 
ſtipulating for him when he was not in being; ; 
and; by-arrogating to himſelf the right. of; ſtipu- = 
lating Aar. his deſcendants, whe are not 'Yer- in * 
r e He: a ch 


s HISTORY Or SPITUEMENTS AND TRADE | 
SO A authority in this:worldchathibeguty either 


IVE. by the enſent of the ſubjectsp or by the ſtrength 
oß the maſteri It wojldd gay —— a ſtop x 
either of/ the caſes/1! There is nothing Whiel fut 
vours dy ranny apainſt!liberty. ow 7 1 0 
n truth ef theſe principles is the more eſſen⸗ 
tiah, agtevery; power tend, by itꝭs nature to deſpo: 
tiſmp even:in that nation vic is the tot je 
lous of itt fights; evencin- England. © boiſticr 
Eav heard a Whig ſay, that as long as a bud 

. fo beraign or at leaſt a bad miniſterpcould het E 

f ſent to Tyburn with as” little formality; parades; 

| 2 tumult, and: ſurpriſe, as the moſt obſcure \mule- 

1 factor the nation would never either Have à pro- 
per: ides, mot the fall enijoyment of it's rights, 
ina manner fuitable tor a people who venture to 
think, and to: call themſelves a free people. This 
man was perhaps a fanatie; but madmen ſomeèe: 

| times utter words of profound ſenſe;”i!Neverthe: 

| | leſs, an adminiſtration which you yourſelves own 

| 5 n audacious, ſhalbim: 

rioully precipitate/you with impunity! into the 
deepeß bf ef misfortune! ws a. g ve 
ER en r ſpetie eirculatingl among you 
isl not very conſiderable. Vou are overburdened 
withupaper- currency, under every denominatipn. 
All the gold of Europe, heaped up in yourtreafury; 
would : de ſcarce ſufficient to pay off your national 

. 1555 debt. It is not known by what kind of incredible 

| | Mefiow'this fictitious coin is kept up. The. moſt 

1 trifling event may ina:moment! bring iti into gift 

credit. One ſingle alarm is ſufficient th induce a 

l ſudden bank ruptey. The dreadful conſequences uf 

1 this breach of faith re beyond out imagination. 

1 Andithis is the moment which hath! been choſen 

to Make yoù declale againſt your eee that is 
to ſuy , to involve yourſelves in ah unjuſt, ſenſe- 
loſs, and ruinous war What will become of you, 
ER when 


cam THE EAST AND ver- Debus 


when one important branch of your cammerce B O O K 
fall obr annihilated; when -you ſhall have loſt XVIII. 


one third: of your poſſeſſions; when you ſhall 
have — one or two millions of your fel- 
low. citizens; when your ſtrength ſhall be ex- 


hauſted, your merchants ruined, your N 


turerz reduced to periſſi for want; hen you 

debt ſhall be increaſed; and your revenue * 
niſned? Beware !-:the:; blood of the Americans 
will ſooner or later fall upon y6ur own heads. 
ls effuſion will be: revenged by your OY; hands; 


aid the moment is at han 1 


Hat, you ſay, they are edel ha = Why. age 
they By Becauſe they will not be your ſlaves? 
Atpeople who are r the will of another, 

who. can diſpoſe at-pleaſure of their government, 
of their laws, and of their commerce, Who can 
tan them according to their on fancy hmit 
their indoſtryy and fetter it by arbitrary prohibi- 
tions, are ſlaves, and their ſervitude is worſe 
than that which they would experience under a 


tyrant; becauſe a tyrant may be got rid of, either 


by expulſion or by aſſaſſination. Both theſe acts 
have been done by you. But a nation can neither 
beg put to death nor expelled. Liberty can be 
expected only from a rupture, the ee e. 
of: which muſt be the ruin of one or the other of 
the nations, and ſometimes of both. A tyrant is 
d monſter with only _ head, which may be 

ſtricken off at a blow. A :deſpotic nation isa 
hydra with thouſand heads, which can only; be 
ſmittem off by a thouſand fwords at once. The 
erimeiof the oppreſſion exerciſed by a tyrant; e- 
cites; univerſal indignation againſt himſelf alone. 
The ſame crime, committed by: a numerous ſo- 
diety,, ſpreads the horror and the ſhame of it 
amengſt a multitude, which is never aſhamed. 


a is the crime of every a: and of no body; 
| and 
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Se But they aro our ſubjefte, - . Your ſub 
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ment, * edifuided:deſpair knows not 


ITS AND TRADE 
beat to fix it's reſentment; . 25 BL 


not more than the inhabitants of the province qof 
Wales are the ſubjects of the county of Lancaſ 
ter. The authority of one nation over another: 
can only be founded upon conqueſt, upon gene · 
ral conſent, or upon propoſed and acgeꝑted 
ditions. --Conqueſt is no more binding anurobr 
bery. The conſent of anceſtors cannot compel 
deſcendants 3 and e 


he Wot" ey e to treat * 1 —— 
as your countrymen? and do you comply .with 
this obligation? But to what. purpoſe are con- 
eeſſions and charters, which grant what one is not | 
maſter of, and which, conſequently, one hath no 
right of granting, to a. ſmall e number of fee ble 
men, compelled by eircumſtances to receivg as 
gratuity what they have a natural right to. Be: 
ſides,” have the deſcendants, who are now. alive, 
been invited to accede to a compact, ſigned 
their anceſtors? The truth, of this * 
be acknowledged, or the deſcendants of James 
muſt be 1 What right was there to drive 
him away, which we had wig ni tg | 
from you? fay the Americans. And wang anſwer 
can be made to them? 9007 
Th ey are ungrateful 200: are 8 31908 : 
have hors their defenders; awe have indebted vurſebves 
12; them Eor pourſelves, you" may ſay, as 


much, 
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1 more than for them. If. you . QOK 


fended them, it is in the ſame manner, ag you, 
weüld have defended the Sultan of Conltanti- © 
nople, if your ambition or your intereſt, had re: 
quired it. But have they not repaid, this,obligay 
— delivering to yau their productions, by. 
EXC 
exorbitant price iyou;-have.;cholen to put upon 
it go by ſubmitting to the prohibitions, , which 
thwarted their induſtry, and to the reltrigions 
with arhich you have, oppreſſed their property? 
Have they not aſſiſted you, and indebted them, 
ſelves for you? Have they not taken iup-, arms, 
and fought for you? Have they not, accęded . te 
your demands, when yon have made them in a 
— ſuitable to freemen 3 When have, they 
erer refuſed you any thing, unleſs when preſent- 
ing your bayonets to their breaſts, you have ſaid 
n, Tour. treaſure, r your life; Alia, on be our 


What! becauſe you have — 


cent, 3 you the right to become oppreſſo 
the nations, alſo, convert their -cxpeRtationg 
Ae a harbarous pretence to diſgrase 
inſult thoſe who have had the masfortung 
to. receive their benefits? Individuals, perhaps, 
thaugh it becnot their duty, may in their; hene 
lors: Dong wah their tyrants... In them, un: 
doubtedly, it is great, it is magnanimous, to 
23 be unhappy, rather than be ung kate: 
But the ſyſtem of morality among nations 
| is different. The public felicity is the firſt law, 
as it is the firſt: duty. The primary obligation 


of.. theſe- great bodies, is towards themielwes. 


Tbey owe, above all. things, liberty and juſtice 


to thoſe who compoſe them. Every child Whois 
born in a ſtate, every eitigen who comes to breathe 


the air of a country which he: bath choſen for 


Waal, 2 nature hath. lien him, has oF 
right 


ſively. receiving. your. merchandiſe, , at the 
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contrary claim ĩscan ineroachment upon hisright 
Of what concern is it to him, if dis anteſtors 


HISTORY-'OR SETTLEMENTS' AND TRADE 


right to the! greateſt degree: of happinofs he c 

poſſihliy enjoy. Every obligation which ,jö⁰oe 
de reconciled -wieh-thatiftinciplobovoidor: Fer | 
taz 


have been favoured, when he himſeif tis deſtint᷑ d 
to be the victim? By what right dan weiexagtithe 
payment of this uſurious debt of -benefits}>which 
he bath not even experienced ? No. To larrogate 
to: one*s ſelf a ſimilar claim, againſt arvwholeonas 
tion and it's poſterity, — ideas of 
order and poliey; it is to betray alb th lawanctk 
morality,” while we invoke their countenance; 
What hath not England - done fori Hanovers} But 
is Hanover ſubject to your command? VAN thetre- 
publics of Greece were connected with eaaheother 


| by mutual ſervices: Did any on of them ſexatt, 


ava tokem of gratitude, che bigbe of Geßslisgtef | 
the adminiſtration of the republic that had receĩ 
ed tnt obligation! ad. 

eg ef bonnmrritroedmpri Hed thine © Say rather; 
the bdnour of; your! bad miuiſters, cand> not your 
dn. In what conſiſts the oral Honour of him 


_ whois mn an error Is it to perſiſt iin it, or; 06 | 


achncwledge it? The man who) returns to ſenti- 
ments of juſtice bart no ſoccaſion to he aſhamedy 


Engliſhmen, you have been 100 precipitate: Wtry 
did} you not wait tillo riches had corrupted The 


Americans, as you are corrupted Then they 


would have been as little concerned for their li- 
berty, as you for your's. Then; ſubdued by 


| wealth, your arms would have beem ufeleſs; But 


you have attacked them in an inſtant, when what : 
they had u loſe;dibertys could not be balanced by 

what theꝝ had to preſer ee 1010 1 2 co no 
But in later times they would have become il more 
numerdus. ny ρECkH owledge ita Voν˙ a there- 
fore only\ attemptech the onſlaviug d of va people; 


41790306 whom 
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whom time wonld hare ſet free in ſpite of you · . xx |! 
In-ewenty or thirty years, the remembrance of XVIII. 
h C — be recent; and the fruit 
of them wilbbe taken away from you: then, no- 
ching but ſhame and remorſe will remain to you. 
There is a decree of nature which you cannot 
change ; it is, that great bodies always give law 
toi ſmaller ons. But if the Americans ſhould 
thenoundertake againſt Great Britain what you 
have undertaken againſt them, would you not ſay 
to them exactly what they ſay to you at this in- 
Rant. Wherefore fhould motives which affect 
you but little, coming from them, e more 
told when coming froni you tn 0920 161 Af 
Mey will neither obey aur parliament, nor attept 
anri;carfbitutiens, + „ = Have they made, or can 
they change them? WAR EU 29 rie aut FQ . 1 
Oe obey them without: having had, eitherida " 9 
times, or without having at preſentgany mfluence over | 
them. - - That is to ſay, thatiyou-are» flaves, 4 
and that you cannot ſuffer- freemen Neverthe⸗ | 
leſs,” do not confound: thepoſition of the Ameris i 
cans with your's. Vou have repreſentatives, and . ö 
they have none; you have voices which ſpeak for | 
you, and no one ſtipulates for them. If the 
vbices be bought and fold, this is an Excellent 
reaſon for them to diſclaim this advantage: 
They ao, eee of bee ee Are not 
ſorof them? e ere een 
Wey will never hs able to ſupport” themſelves 20. 
out ur. If that be the caſe, keep quiet; nee 
ceſſity will bring them back to you. 
Hui what if aue could not ſub} without them? + vs 
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This would be a great misfortunes: but to cut J 
their throats, in order to o prevent it, is angeln | : 
expedient. A Thy * * Si ien | : 
1 it for their intereſt it ir for their good, that we j 

are angry*with * as we'nre avith children who | 


behave | + 
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behave improperly. = » Their interc 
good! Who hath appointed you, the 
theſe two points which touch them ſo nepp] , wh | 


which they ought to know, better than you dab 


ſhould happen that a citizen ſhould; enter hy force 
into the houſe of another, upon a pretence | 


Vas a man of great underſtanding and that m ane 


was more capable of maintaining good order and 
peace at his neighbour's honſe; would not his 
neighbour have a right. to deſire him to withdraw, 
and concern himſelf about, bis: OF. affairs f. But 
what ſhall we. ſay, if the affairs of this officigus 


hypocrite were much ip, diſorder. If he were 


nothing more than an ambitiqus man, hg upfce 
pretence of governing wanted to uſurp; if under 
the maſk of beneyolence he. concealed only view: 
full of injuſtice, ſuch for inſtance, as the endea- 
your. to: relieve; his own difhicalties, at the expence 


bh of his fellow - citizens? | A made e 


We are the mather-countr Shad: are the mol 


| ſacred names always to ſaryc-ag veils; to ambition. 


and to intereſt? If you be the mgtber-couptry 
fulfil the duties of it. Moreover, the colony is 


formed of different nations, among whom ſome. 


will grant and others will refuſe. you. this title. 
While all of them will ſay to you at once; there 


is a time when the authority of parents e 
children is to ceaſe, and this time is that when 
children can provide for thei! elves, What — 2 


have you fixed for our undes 2 Be honeſt, 
and confeſs you flattered yourſe ves that you E 
ſhould have kept us under perpetual 1 
This tutelage however might be ſupportable, if 
it were not changed for us into an unbearable 
conſtraint ; if our advantage were not inceflant]y 


ſacrificed to your's; if we were not obliged to 
ſuffer a multitude of oppreſſions in detail from 
the eee gs: the financiers, and 


the 


IN THE EAST AND WEST TNDIES. 
the mintary 
' of them at "their arrival in our eliftates' did not XV 

bring with them degraded characters, ruined © 

fortünes, tapacious handb, and the inſolence ot 

fubaltern tyrants; who, tired with obeying the 
Hs in their own (country, come to indemnify 

themſelves in a New World, by exerciſing there 
a'power which is too frequently arbitrary. Fou 

are the mother-country, but far from encourags 

my Our progreſs you" ſtand in awe of it. Tou 
fine our induſtry and you counteract our ris 

# ſtrength. Nature, in favouring us, diſap- 

| — you ſecret withes'; or rather, it is your 
defire that ſne ffould remain in à ſtate of eternal 
infancy, witli reſpect to every thing that may be 

_ rifeful to us; and notwithſtanding this, that we 


fuld ſtill be robuſt flaves to ſerve you, and in- 
ceſſantly to ſupply your avidity with new ſources. 


of wealth. Is this being a mother? Is this be- 
ing dur country? Alas! in the foreſts that ſur- 
round us, Nature hath beſtowed a milder in- 


ſtinct on the wild beaſt, who; when fhe'is become 
a mother, doth not at leaſt devour thoſe to hom | 


the bach given birke ieee eee 
208 agreed to all their drevenſf ons they Wolde 
i PX be happier than we arg. — And why not?" If you 
be côrrupted why mould they be 5 If you in- 
cline to ffabefy, muſt they alſo imitate your ex- 
ample? If you were theit maſter, why ſhould you 
not confer the prope "of another power to yout 
ſovereign? WH sud you not make him your 
deſpot, as you have declared him by a ſolemn 
att the defpöt of Canada? Mult they then have 
ratiffed this ektravagant conceſſion? and if they 
had'r itt d it, mult they have obeyed the fob. 
- — e have given' tbem ? and muſt they 
aken up aftis Againſt you in obedience to 
King of England bath'a FOO 


power. 


H — 21 


By 
men whom you ſend to us; if moſt g O 
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No law can be! enacted there withoot 


B 
Hoops bis ed ang This power, the inconvenienes ef 


which you daily experience, Why 7ſhould the 


Americans grant it to him among tlemfelvbs?! 


deere it be to deprive him of it vnd day by tak 
up arms, as it will happen to yow if your gov 
— ſhould be improved? What advantage 
can you find'i in e mem to een eon 
ſtitu tion? d πõοοο 241 DAS en 
Vicious or not, this conflitation in is our . it ms 


be generally acknowledged and accepted by ali ub 


bear the Engliſh\name ; otherwiſe, each of our pro- 
vinces governing itſelf in it's own way, having> ius 
own laws, and pretending. to independence, aus \Frouts 
ceaſe to form a national body, and ſhould be nothing» 
more than a collection of ſmall inſulated republies: 
divided, inceſſantly at war with-each other, and tu. 
Aly invaded by a common enemy. The ſagacious ana 
powerful Philip, axpable of an this _ 
7 iſe, is near us. 02 
Supros id him to be near jouf bells 554 
diſtance from the Americans. A privilege which 
may be attended with ſome inconvenience to you, 
is not the leſs a privilege. But, ſeparated as they 
are from Great Britain, by immenſe ſeas, of 


what concern is it to you whether your colonies 


accept or reject your conſtitutions ? What has this 
to do either for or againſt your ſtrength, or for 


or againſt your ſecurity? That unity, of which, 
you exaggerate the advantages, is alſo nothing: 
more than a vain pretence. You urge your laws! 


to them when they are oppreſſed by them, and. 
you trample upon them yourſelves when they ap- 
peal to them in their favour. Tou tax yourſe lues. 


and you want to tax them. When the leaſt in-: 
_ croachment/is attempted upon this privilege, you 


exclaim with rage, yon take up arms, and you! 


| COP to devote yourſelves to death, and yet 


you 
0 
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Jovrput che poniard to the throat of your fellow: EL O K 


IH 


citizen too eompel him to renounce it. Your: 
ports areo pen to all nations, and you ſhut up 
thoſe of the coloniſts from them. Tour mer- 
chandiſę ia conveyed to all parts where you chooſe 
toy ſend it, aud their's is forced to be ſent to you. 


Yey: manufacture, and you will not ſuffer them 


toꝛdo the ſame. They have hides and they have 
iron, and you compel them to deliver theſe hides, 


and this iron to you in the rough ſtate. What 


you: get at a low price, they muſt purchaſe from 
you at the price which your rapaciouſneſs ex- 
added. Yeu ſacrifice them to your merchants; 


and becauſe your Eaſt India Company was in 


danger, it vas neceſſary that their loſſes ſhould 
de tepaired by the Americans. And yet you 
call them your fellow. citizens, and it is thus 

invite them to accept your conſtitution. 
This unity, this league, which ſeems ſo neceſ- 
ſary to you, is nothing more than the league of 
_ the: fooliſh animals in the fable, among which 


vou bave ae to e the part of the 


lien. 1 1 
„FPanahlrs you have only. ſaffered yourſelves to 


be induged to fill the New World with blood and 


ravages, merely from a falſe point of honour. 
We like to perſuade ourſelves, that ſo many enor- 


mities have not been the conſequence of a pro- 


je ceolly concerted. Tou have been told, that 


the Americans were nothing more than a baſe 


herd of cowards, whom the leaſt threat would 
induce with fear and conſternation to comply 


with every thing you choſe to exact. Inſtead of 
thoſe puſillanimous men, ho had been deſcribed 


ta:you; and whom you had been taught to ex- 
post, you met with brave people, true Engliſh- 
men, and ' fellow-citizens worthy of you. Was 
this a rcaſon for increaſing your anger? "= L; 
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B O o k have your anceſtors admired the Dutch ſhaking off 
XVI. the Spaniſh yoke ; and ſhall you be aſtoniſhed that 
your deſcendants, yourcountrymen, your brethren, 
thoſe who felt your blood circulating in their 
veins, ſhould rather chooſe to ſpill” it than ſub- 
mit to the yoke, and ſhould prefer death to a life 
of flavery? A ſtranger, over whom you would 
aſſume the fame pretenſions, would have difarm- 
ed you; if laying bare his breaſt he had ſaid, 
Bury your dagger here, or leave me free. And yet 
you murder your brother, and you murder him 
without remorſe, becauſe he is your brother! 
Engliſhmen | what can be more ignominious than 
the ferociouſneſs of a man proud of his liberty, 
and incroaching upon that of another ? Muſt we 
be taught to believe, that the greateſt enemy of 
liberty is the man who enjoys it? Alas! we are 
but too much diſpoſed to believe it. Enemies 
to kings, you have all their haughtineſs. Ene- 
4 mies to the royal prerogative, you: diſplay it in 
1 all parts. You ſhew yourſelves tyrants every 
where. Tyrants of nations and of your colonies; 
if you ſhould prevail in this conteſt, it is becauſe 
heaven will have been inattentive to the vows 
that are addrefled to it from all regions of the 
card = 1 Pie OY WO POT , 
Sc the ſeas have not ſwallowed up your 
proud ſatellites, tell me what will become of them, 
if there ſhould ariſe in the New World an elo- 
quent man, who ſhould promiſe eternal ſalvation 
to thoſe who ſhould periſh ſword in hand, the 
martyrs of liberty. Americans, let your prieſts 
be inceſſantly ſeen in your pulpits, with crowns 
in their hands, and ſhewing you the heavens 
opened. Prieſts of the New World, it is time 
to expiate the ancient fanaticiſm, which hath de- 
Eo ſolated and ravaged America, by a fanaticiſm more 
| fortunate, the offspring of politics and of * 
| | OO | N 5 ut 
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oe J- Who, is. the firſt principle af juſtice and of X ” f 
'$ pong roman God bath imprinted in the 74 
n the ſacred love of liberty, and will 1 


1 ** Cer that, ſervitude ſhould degrade and dif- i3 
 hgure.. the..moſt beautiful of bis works. If apo- 4 

heoſis be due to man, it is certainly to him who 

1 aud. dies for his country. Place his image 


2 * 2 
S „ 
2 OY 


3h our churches, and put it near your altars. It : it 
he the worſhip of the country. Compoſe a = 
erde and religious calendar, in which every | [4 
—— 11 be marked with the name of ſome one 1 1 
als hex, who ſhall have ſpilt his blood to 1 
von free. 9 5 poſterity will read them 
«ay with a. 10. reſpect; they will, lay, 
ſe, are the names of, thoſe who! have ſet half 
fo o ward at liberty, and who, exerting themſelves 
r our bappineſs before we exiſted, have pre- 
vented that at our birth ve ſhould hear the railing 
al chains over our ue wry | 
„ Wuzx, the cauſe f the. colonies was. debated What 


in the national aſſemblies, we have heard many — 1 
Fieber pleadings pronounced in their favour. have ſuit= : 
vt. ,Perhaps the following would have been the e e 
to addreſs to them. , 
—— fay nothing to you, 3 of the x the 


: 778 a ſtrapger to public affairs, to be ig- raiſed in 
orant that this. preliminary examination, which + gant 
5 = acred. in al other circumſtances of life, would 
be ue 9nd ridiculous in this. I will not 
20 enter into what expectations you may have of 
40905 ſ Yor vi ll examine whether, you will 
e in this cauſc, although this ſubje& 
5 * migh t appear of ſome. importance to you, and 
FT probably engage your. attention. Nor 
| & prey, compare, he advantages of your 
Se it f you. Ahoule ſucceed, with the con- 
You. VI. N 6 ſequences | 


9 1 0 o R. iajuſtice of your, pretenſions. I am ferment 
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„ Bur you will aſk me how is the progreſs, 
population to be ſtopped? The expedient 
might perhaps diſguſt men of weak and puſil- 
lanimous minds; but , fortunately there are 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND' TRADE 


But I will ſuppoſe at once, that you have re- 


duced the colonies to the degree of ſervitude 


which.you require.. 1 only wiſh to be informed 
how you will maintain them in it. Will it be 
by: a ſtanding army? But this army, which 


will exhauſt you of men and money, will it 
follow or not the increaſe of population? There 


are but two anſwers to be made to this queſtion, 


and of theſe two anſwers one ſeems to me to he 
abſurd, and the other brings you back ta the. 
ſituation . in which you now are. I: have re - 


flected much upon the matter, and if I miſtake 


not, I have diſcovered the only reaſonable 


and ſure meaſure you have to purſue. This 


is, as ſoon as you ſhall have made yourſelves | 


maſters of them, to ſtop the progreſs of popula- 
tion, ſince it appears to you more adyanta- 
geous, more honourable, and more proper to 
rule over a ſmall number of ſlaves, than to 
have a nation of freemen for your equals and 
iends. . 1 . 


of 


none ſuch in this auguſt aſſembly. This ex- 


pedient is to put to death, without mercy, the 


greateſt part of theſe unworthy rebels, and to 
reduce the reſt to the condition of Negroes, 
The brave and generous Spartans, ſo celebrat- 
ed in ancient and modern hiſtory, have ſet you 
the example. Like. them, with their faces 


muffled up in their cloaks, let our fellow-citi- 
Zens and lin go out clandeſtinely in ;the 


night-time; and maflacre. the children of pur 


Helots by the fide of their fathers and on the 
breaſts of their mothers, leaving only a ſuffi- 
| 5 TE Ts ns * fient 
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* cient number of them alive for the Iabours,BO OK 


and for our ſecurity.” 
— ExGLISHMEN, you ſhudder at this horrid pro- 
poſal, and you aſk what meaſure might be 
adopted; either conquerors or conquered, this is 1% 
what you have to do: If the reſentment excited 4 
by your barbarities can be calmed, if the Ame- 
ricans can ſhut their eyes upon the ravages that 
ſurround them, if when walking over the ruins 
of their cities reduced to aſhes, and of their ha- | = 
bitations deſtroyed, over the bones of their fel- a | 
low-citizens ſcattered in the field; if while they | 
breathe the ſcent of blood which your hands have 4 
ſpilt in all parts, it can be poſſible that they | 
ſhould forget the enormities of your deſpotiſm; 
if they can allow themſelves to put the leaſt truſt 
in your diſcourſes, and can perſuade themſelves 
that you have ſeriouſly renounced the injuſtice of 
your pretenſions, begin by recalling the aſſaſſins 
who are in your pay; reſtore liberty to their 
ports, which you now keep blocked up; let your 
veſſels depart from their coaſts; and if there be a 
wiſe citizen among you, let him take an olive 
branch in his hand, let him preſent himſelf to 
them and ſay: FA | 5 
O you, our fellow. citizens and our old 
c“ friends, allow us to uſe this title; we have 
& indeed profaned it, but our repentance makes 
« us worthy of reſuming it, and we ſhall here- 
te after aſpire to the glory of preſerving it; we 
e confeſs, in the preſence of Heaven, and of this 
ce earth, which have been witneſſes of it, that 
cc our pretenſions have been unjuſt, and our pro- 
« ceedings barbarous. Forget them as we do. 
e Build up your ramparts and your fortreſſes. 
« Aſſemble yourſelves again in your peaceable 
« habitations. Let us wipe out from our me- 
« mory even the laſt drop of blood that has been 
„ << ſpilt. 
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| i HISTORY Or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
| BOOK® ſpilt. We admire- the generous ſpirit which 


C XVIII. «© hath directed you. It is the ſame to which in 
1] , fimilar-circumſtances.'we have owed our ſalva- 
| « tion. It is particularly by theſe ſigns that we 
«© know you to be our fellow- citizens and our 
6 brethren: Your wiſh is liberty and you ſhall 
ec be free. Lou ſhall be free in all the extent 


8 5 that we ourſelves have attached to this ſacred 

= 7  « name. It is not from us that you hold this 

„ te right, we can neither give it nor take it wax 
= “ from you. You have received it as we have, 
4x « from-nature, which the crime and the ſword of 


a « tyrants can fight againſt but cannot deſtroy. 
« We pretend not to any kind of ſuperiority aver 
« you, the honour of aſpiring to an — * is 
« ſufficiently glorious for us. We are too well 
« acquainted with the ineſtimable advantage of 
«© governing ourſelves, to be deſirous hereafter of 
« depriving you of it. 
« MASTERS and ſupreme arbitrators of your 
c own legiſlation, if in your States you can ere- 
<« ate a better. form of government than our's is, 
ve congratulate you previouſſy upon it. Your 
de happineſs will inſpire us with no other ſenti- 
„ ment than the deſire of imitating you. Form 
„ for yourſelves conſtitutions adapted to your 
ce climate, to your foil, and to the New World, 

5 © which you are civilizing. Who can be better 

=" | * acquainted with your own wants than your- 

Fx „ ſelves? Proud and virtuous. fouls, ſuch: as 
e your's are, ought: not to obey any laws ex- 
< cept thoſe which they give themſelves. Every 

“ other yoke would be unworthy of them. Re- 

„ pulate your taxes yourſelvyes. We only aſk of 
<<. you to conform to our euſtom, in the levying 
c of the impeſt. We will preſent you with a 
« ſtats of our Wants, and you will determine 
| | ; EEE : _-Ff., yourſelves | 


© 4N THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
«yourſelves the juſt proportion between your B 9 OK 


6. ſupplies and your riches. 
* Mon kovrn, exerciſe your own induſtry as 
% e do our's, and that without any reſtraint. 
Make the beſt advantage of the benefits of Na- 
_ *4hrez/ and of the fertile regions which you in- 
5 habit. Let the iron of your mines, the fleeces 
0 of your flocks, the ſkins of the wild animals wan- 
_ *i!dering in your foreſts, be prepared in your 
on manufactures, and acquire in your hands 


187 


III. 
— 


an additional value. Let your ports be free. 


te Let your commodities and the productions 
f your arts be conveyed to all parts of the 


„world, from whence you may alſo derive all 


, thoſe which you are in want of. This is one 
* of our privileges, let it alſo be your's. The 


5. empire of the ocean, which we have ſubdued 


dy two centuries of grandeur and glory, belongs 
to you as well as to us. We will be united 
«by the ties of commerce. You will bring your 


4s productions to us, which we will accept in pre- 


*. ference to thoſe of all other people, and we 
ei chope that you will prefer our's to thofe of fo- 
3 nations, without however being reſtrain- 
sed to it by any law, unleſs by that of the com- 
mon intereſt, and by the title of fellow. citizens 
and friends. 
„Lr your ſhips and our's, decorated with 


„the ſame flag, cover the ſeas, and when theſe 


« friendly veſſels ſhall meet in the midſt of the 


„ deſerts of the ocean, let ſhouts of joy be heard 


on both ſides. Let peace be renewed, and let 
«concord laſt for ever between us. We under- 
ſtand at length, that the chain of reeiprocal 
<''benevolence, is the only one that can connect 
empires at ſuch a diſtance, and that every 
other principle of” union would be unjuſt” and 
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„ Wx ourſelves, O ! our ill altizens and our 
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HISTORY. OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


% Ac DNG to this new plan of everlaſting - 


* friendſhip, let agriculture, induſtry, legiſla- 


tion, the arts,. and that. firſt of all ſciences, 


that of doing the greateſt: good to. States and 


to mankind, be improved among us. Let the 
account of your happineſs invite around your 
dwellings all the unfortunate men upon the 


face of the earth. Let tyrants of all countries, 
and all oppreſſors, whether political or reli- 


* glous, know, that there exiſts a place upon 
the earth where one may eſcape from their 


chains; where humanity diſgraced hath raiſed 


Cs head again; where the harveſts grow for 
the poor; where the laws are no more. than 
the guarantee of happineſs; where religion is 
free, and conſcience hath ceaſed to be a ſlave; 
where Nature, in a word, ſeems to wiſh, to 
juſtify herſelf for having created man, and 
where government for ſo long a time guilty 


over all the earth, at length makes ample re- 


paration for it's crimes. Let the idea of ſuch 
an aſylum alarm the deſpots, and ſerve as a 
reſtraint to them; for if the happineſs of man- 
kind he a matter of indifference to them, they 


are at leaſt ambitious and avaricious, and are 
therefore anxious to preſerve both their power 
and their riches. AT 


friends, we ourſelves will profit by your example. 
If our conſtitution ſhould be impaired ; if pub- 


lic wealth ſhould corrupt the court, and the court 
the nation; if our kings, to whom we have 
3 ſo many terrible leſſons, ſhould at length 


orget them; if we who were an auguſt people, 


* were threatened with becoming the meaneſt 
and vileſt of all herds by ſelling ourſelves; 


the fight of your virtues and of your laws might 
perhaps reanimate us. It would recall to our 
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aded minds both the value and the gra 


— of liberty; andiif this example ſhould be XVIII. 


uineffectual; if ſlavery, the conſequence of ve- 

„ nal corruption, ſhould one day eſtabliſn itſelf 
jn that ſame country, which hath been de- 
60 luged with blood in the cauſe of liberty, and 
where our fathers have ſeen ſcaffolds erected 


= for tyrants; we: will then abandon this un- 


* grateful: land devoted to deſpotiſm, and we 


will leave the monſter to reign over a deſert. 
£6:Y ow will then receive us as friends and bre- 


* thren. Fou will partake with us that foil; that 


air; as free as the ſouls of it's generous inha- 
bitants; and thanks to your virtues, we mall 


5 4e find England and a country again. 
Sven are, brave fellow. citizens, both our 
4 hopes andi our wiſhes. © Receive :therefore our 
<: oaths as the pledges of ſo holy an alliance. Let 
* us invoke, to render this treaty more ſolemn, let 
«. us invoke our common anceſters, who have 
ce all been animated with the ſpirit of liberty as 
i6276u are, and who have not fearedrito die in it's 
es defence. Let us call to witneſs the memory 


e of the illuſtrious founders- of your colonies, 


ee that of your auguſt legiſlators, of the philoſo- 
„ pher Locke, who was the firſt man upon earth 


c who made a code of toleration, and of the ve- 


* nerable Penn, who firſt founded a city of 

£6; brothers. The ſouls of theſe great men, whoſe 
eyes are undoubtediy in this moment fixed 
upon us, are worthy: tos preſide at a treaty 
_ *$64which is to ſecure the peace of two worlds. 
Let us ſwear. in their preſenoe, and upon thoſe 


arms with which you have fought us, to re- 


main ever united and faithful; and when we 


„ huve pronounced all together an oath of peace, 


e then let theſe ſame arms be taken up; and let 


ce mem be conveyed inte a ſacred depoſit, where 
hg $90 BY fathers 
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„„ © HISTORY/OF' SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 

if BO O K*<* fathers will ſhew them to every rifing genera- 
i XVIII. < tion; and there let them be kept faithfully from 
i | << age. to age, in order to be one dayiturned 
it . < ngainſt the firſt man, whether Engliſh or Ame- 


cc rican, i who ſhall-i dare to propoſe the breaking 
off of this alliance, equally —— og d 
ee honourable to:both nations. 44s 11 

Ar this diſcourſe,metbinks 2 hear the cities cities, 
| | _ the hamlets, the fields, and all the ſhores of Nortli 
= America, reſound vrith acclamations, and repeat- 
ing: with emotion the name of their Engliſh bre. 
5 thren, the name of the mother- country. Joyful 
i | | fireworks ſucceed to the conflagrations of diſcord, 


1 and in the mean while, the nations, jealous of your 
power, will remain wont.) in aſtoniſhment and de- 
' ſpair. J eee ende 119 415; if 
i" :-: Tax parliament is going to aſſemble, — — 
0 have we to expect? Will the voice of reaſon be 
3 heard there, or will they perſevere in their folly? 

1 Will they be the defenders of the people, — 
= inſtrument of the tyranny of miniſters? Will their 
if | acts: be the decrees of a free nation, or edicts 


dictated by the court? I attend at the debates. 
Theſe revered places reſound with harangues 
full of moderation and wiſdom. Soft perſuaſion 
g ſeems to flow from the lips of the moſt diſtin- 
= - guiſhed orators. They draw tears from the au- 
| dience. My heart is elated with hope, when ſud- 


1 denly a voice, the organ of Aen. and of war, 
1 ſuſpends this delightful emotion. . 
ll | * ENGLISHMEN;” faith this Farious declaimer, 
| ce n you heſitate one moment? They are your 
6c — your moſt important intereſts; it is 


% the glory of your name which muſt be wood 


i „ fended. Theſe, great: benefits are not attacked 

0 „by a foreign power, but threatened by a do- 
[ i) c meſtic enemy. The danger is the greater, the — 
1 — 1 * . l 


1 e 


- IN THE FAST AND WEST INDIES. 


82 8 two rival nations in arms for mu- B O O K 
6 5 — pretenſions, policy may ſometimes ſuſpend 3 


5 the fight. Againſt rebellious ſubjects the great- 
<« eſt fault is — All moderation is weakneſs. 
<<. The ſtandard of rebellion was raiſed by bold- 


4 neſs; let it be pulled down by force. Let the 
5 ſword of juſtice fall upon thoſe who have un- 
5 ſheathed it. Let us loſe no time: to ſtifle re- 
«. volutions,; there is a firſt. moment which muſt 


che ſeized upon. Let us not leave to aſtoniſh- 
« ed minds the leiſure to accuſtom themſelves to 


„ their crime; to the chiefs, the time to con- 


* firm their power; nor to the people, that of 
10 learning to obey new maſters. The people in 
a rebellion are almoſt always drawn away by 
ſome foreign impulſe; neither their fury, nor 
<* their hatred, nor their attachment, belong to 
£ them. Their paſſions are given to them as 
„ their weapons. Let us diſplay. before their 
« eyes the ſtrength and majeſty of the Britifh 
60 empire. They will ſoon fall down at our 
fert; they will paſs on, in an inſtant, from 


— to remorſe, and from remorſe to obe- 
„ dience. If we muſt have recourſe to the ſe- 


« verity of arms, let there be no quarter. In 


ce civil war, mercy is the moſt falſe of all vir- 


ce tues. When once the ſword is drawn, it 


_ £ ſhould. never be ſheathed till ſubmiſſion be 
, attained.  Henceforward it is their's to anſwer - 
é to heaven and to earth for their own misfor- 


c“ tunes. Let us conſider, that a temporary ſe- 


6e verity, exerciſed in theſe rebellious regions, 


4. muſt ſecure to us maden and 'peace for ages 
or To ſuſpend. o1 our exertions, — to diſarm us, 


we are repeatedly told, that this country is 


“ peopled with our fellow- citizens, our friends, 
« and our brothers. What, ſhall we invoke in 
ES: their 
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BOOK their favour names which they have outraged, 
A. and ties which they have broken? Theſe 


names, and theſe ſacred ties, are the things 
“that accuſe them, and pronounce them guilty. 
% Since. when do thoſe titles, ſo revered, ' im- 
< poſe duties only upon us? Since When have 
< rebellious children the right of taking up arms 
< againſt their mother, of depriving her of her 
5 inheritance, - and of tearing her to pieces ? 
They talk of liberty. I reſpe& the name as 
% much as they do: but, is this liberty inde- 

* pendence? Is it the right of ſubverting a le- 


40 giſlati ion, eſtabliſhed and founded for two cen- 


“ turies __ ? Is it the right of uſurping all our 
rights? They talk of liberty; and I talk of 
< the. ſupremacy: and the e eee of 
% England. 5 

„WAT, if they had any complaints to make, 
if they refuſed to bear with us a ſmall portion 
« of the burden which oppreſſes us, and to ſhare 
„in our expences, as we make them ſhare in 
our grandeur, had they no other way of doing 
< this, but by rebellion, but by arms? They are 


«1 called our fellow- citizens, and our friends; 
* but I behold in them nothing more than our 


e perſecutors, and the moſt eruel enemies of our 
* country. Undoubtedly, we have had common 
< anceſtors; but theſe reſpectable forefathers I 

& myſelf call upon with confidence. If their 
« ſhades could reſume their place here, their 


ce indignation would be equal to our's. With 


% what reſentment would theſe virtuous citizens 


hear, that thoſe of their deſcendants'who had 


< ſettled beyond the ſeas, had no foonerfelt-their 
** own ſtrength, than they had made the guiky 
e trial of it againſt their country; and that they 
have turned her on benefits againſt her. 


ec All of them, 2 all of them, even that pa- 
| 6 cific | 


AND WEST INDIES. - 


- IN THE EAS? 


eib ſet into whom their founder inſtilled the 3 OO K 


ce. duty of never ſteeping their hands in blood; 

— had reſpected the rights and the lives* 
Of ſayage people; they who, in the enthuſiaſm 
66 f, — have-broken the fetters of their 
„ flaves zz at preſent equally faithleſs to their 
« country and to their religion, take up arms 


for the purpoſe of carnage, and to uſe them 


— 


* againſt you They treat all men as their bre- 


5 thren, and you alone, of all people, are ex- 


ct cluded from this title. They have taught the 
* world, that the ſavage Americans, and the 


< Negroes of Africa, are henceforth leſs men 


ce to them than the citizens of England. 


„ ARM yourſelves, therefore, avenge your of. 


fended rights, avenge your greatneſs betrayed. 
„ Diſplay that power, which makes itſelf be 
5 feared in Europe, in Africa, and in India; 
ec and which hath ſo often aſteniſned America 
4 itſelf; and: ſince between a ſovereign people, 
* and: the ſubject that rebels, there can hence- 


forth be no other treaty than that of force; let 


kk force determine the matter. Preſerve, and re- 


e take that univerſe which belongs to you, and 
ee which ngrptituda: and boldneſs: would: oo | 


$5 you of.“ 
Tur ſophiſms of a ebewant orator, FA 
by the influence of the crown, and by national 


England 
reſolves te 
reduce her 


pride, extinguiſhed in moſt of the repreſentatives colonies 
of the people the deſire of a pacific arrangement. Þy force. 
The new. reſolutions are ſimilar to the former. 


Every thing in them even bears, in a more deci- 
ſive manner, the ſtamp of feroeiouſneſs and deſpo- 
tiſm. Armies are raiſed, and fleets are equipped. 
The generals and the admirals ſail towards the 


New World, with deſtructive and ſanguinary or- 


ders and plans. ene but unreſerved ſubmiſ- 
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0 
I. dained againſt the colonies. 
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HI 


E ſion can preſerve or put a ſtop to the ravages or- 


» TritL this memorable period, the Americans 


had confined themſelves to a reſiſtance authorized 
by the Engliſh laws themſelves. They had ſhewn 
no other ambition, but that of being maintained 


in the very limited rights which they had always 
enjoyed. Their chiefs, even, who might be ſup- 
poſed to have more extenſive views, had net yet 
ventured to ſpeak to the people of any thing 
more than an advantageous accommodation. By 

oing further, they would have been apprehen- 


| fre of loſing the confidence of the people, at- 
tached by habit to an empire under the protec- 


tion of which they had proſpered. The report 


of the great preparations that were making for 


war in the Old Hemiſphere, either to enflave or 


to reduce the New one to aſhes, extinguiſhed 


what remains there might be of affection for the 
original government. It now remained only to 
infpire the minds of men with energy. This ef- 
fect was produced by a work intitled Common 
Senſe, We ſhall here give an account of the 
ground-work of this doctrine, without confining 


ourſelves preciſely to the order the writer hath 


adopted. i = SE 
Neves, ſays the author of this celebrated work, 


never did an (intereſt of greater importance en- 
gage the attention of the nations. It is not the 


concern of a city, or of a province, it is that of 
an immenſe continent, and of a great part of the 
lobe. It is not the concern of a day, it is that 
of ages. The preſent period will determine the 
fate of a long futurity; and many hundred years 
after the ceſſation of our exiſtence, the ſun, in 
giving light to this hemiſphere, will ſhine either 
upon our ſhame or our glory. We have for a 
long time talked of reconciliation and peace; but 
1 5 | every 


b Tm 
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every thing is changed. As ſoon as arms areB OOK 
taken up, as ſoon as the firſt drop of blood is XVIII. 
ſpilt, the time for debate is paſt. One day hath 

given riſe to a revolution. One day hath. tranſ- 

ported us into a new age. 

MN of timorous minds, and who judge of the 
future by the paſt, think we are in want of the 
protection of England. She may be uſeful to a 
riſing colony; ſhe is become dangerous to a na- 
tion completely formed. Infancy ſtands in need 

of ſupport, but youth muſt walk free, and with 
the elevation that is ſuitable to it. Between one | 
nation and another, as between man and man, 3 
he who can have the power and the right to pro- 
tect me, may alſo have the power and the will to 
do me an injury. I give up the protector, in or. 
der that I may not have a maſter to fear. 

IN Europe, the people are too cloſely preſſed 
together, to admit this part of the globe to enjoy 
conſtant peace. The intereſts of courts and of 
nations are always claſhing with each other. As | i 
the friends of England, we are obliged to have 1 
all her enemies, "The" dowry which this alliance 
will bring to America is perpetual war. Let us, 
therefore, ſeparate. Neutrality, trade, and peace; 
ſuch are the foundations of our grandeur. ; 

Tur authority of Great Britain muſt, ſooner or 
later, have an end. This is the operation of na- 
ture, of neceſſity, and of time. The Engliſh go- 
vernment, therefore, can only give us a temporary 
conſtitution; and we ſhall only bequeath to our 
poſterity, an American ſtate, burdened with dif. 
ſenſions and debts. If we be deſirous of ſecuring 
our-happineſs, let us feparate. If we be fathers, 
and if we love our children, let us ſeparate. 
| them, and liberty, Lane is the inheritance we owe 
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| BOOK Exclanp is at too great # diſtance ftom us 
bl: XVII. to govern us. What, ſhall we mage 'troſs two 


I 
* 2 n 


$ 5 * 1 
$I BS 
EF — 


Wl; —"* thouſand leagues to demand the protection of 
| laws, to claim juſtice, to juſtify ourſelves of ima⸗ 
ginary crimes, and meanly to ' ſolicit the court 
and the miniſtry of a foreign climate? Muſt we 
wait whole years for every anſwer, ſuppdbſing it 
were not even too often injuſtice that we wert 
obliged to go in ſearch of acroſs the 'ocean? No; 
for a great ſtate, the center and the ſeat of power 
muſt neceſſarily be in the ſtate itſelf.” Nothing 
but the deſpotiſm of the Eaſt can poſſibly have 
accuſtomed the people thus to receive Jaws" from 
diſtant maſters, or from baſhaws, who are the re 
preſentatives of inviſible tyrants. 'But remember, 
that the more the diſtance increaſes, the heavier 
is the weight of deſpotiſm; and that the people, 

then deprived of almoſt all the benefits of go- 
vernment, have none but the misfortunes (vn 
vices of it. Thee © 7 os ht. K bu rg „ . tht Ht 2 16 
Na roRE hath not created a world, in order to 
ſubject it to the inhabitants of an iſland in ano- 
ther hemiſphere. © Nature hath eſtabliſhed laws 
of equilibrium, which ſhe follows in all parts, 
in the heavens as on the earth. By the rule of 
quantity and of diſtance, America can belong 


| a i 82, 2Y 
{4 ABD AAAS 


only to itſelf. ' ak ; 
Tak is no government without 4 mutual 
confidence, between him who commands and him 
who obeys. Otherwiſe all is over, the commu- 
nication” is interrupted, and cannot poſſibly be 
renewed. England hath ſhewn' too evidently, 
that ſne wanted to command us as flaves; Ame- 
rica, that ſhe was equally ſenfible of her rights 
and her ſtrength. Each of them hath betrayed 
it's ſecret ; and from that moment no treaty can 
take place. It would be figned by hatred: and 
EL | miſtruſt; 
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miſtruſt ; hatred which cannot forgive, * miſ-B OO = 


truſt, which in it's nature is irreconcileable. 
Woul p you know what would be the conſe- 
quence of an accommodation ? Your ruin. You 
ſtand in need of laws, and will not obtain them. 
o is to give them to you? The Engliſh na- 
tion? But ſhe is jealous of your increaſe. The 
king? He is your enemy. Yourlelves, in your 
aſſemblies? Do you not recollect, that every le- 
giſlation is ſubject to the negative right of the 
monarch who wiſhes to ſubdue you? This right 
would be. a terrible one, inceſſantly militating 


againſt you. Should you make demands, they. 


will be eluded: ſhould you form plans of gran- 
deur and commerce, they would become an ob- 

ject of alarm for the mother-country. Your go- 
vernment would be. nothing more than a clandeſ- 
tine war, ſuch as that of an enemy who wiſhes to 
deſtroy without fighting; it would be, in politi- 
cal ceconomy, a flow and concealed aſſaſſination, 
which gives riſe to languor, which prolongs and 


entertains weakneſs, and which, by a deſtructive 


art, keeps the body equally ſuſpended between 
life and death. If you ſhould ſohmit to England, 
ſuch will be your fate. 

We: have a right to take up arms. Our rights 
are, neceſſity, a juſt defence; our misfortunes, 
thoſe of our * ona the cnormitics committed 
againſt us. Our rights are our auguſt title of na- 


tion. The ſword muſt decide between us. The 
tribunal of war is henceforth. the only tribunal 


that exiſts for us. If we muſt fight, let it at 
leaſt be for a cauſe that is worthy, and which will 
reward us for the laviſhment of our riches and 


our blood. What !/ ſhall we expoſe. ourſelves to 


ſee our cities deſtroyed, our countries ravaged, 
our families put to the ſword, merely to obtain 


an honourable accommodation, that 1s to ſay, to 
intreat 
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O O R intreat for- new bhaing;1and ts cement ourſelves 


VIII. the edificr of oumſlavery ? What! ſhall it be by 
the light of conflagrat ions 3 fh dt he overs the 


graves of our fathers, of our children, and oſ our 
wives, that we ſhall dign:.a treaty unh ourflop- 
preſſion t Anda will they, icovered gur With ur 
blood, condeſcendiotu forgive zus Alaghiwe 
ſhould then be nothing more than a uile objet of 
aſtoniſhment to Europe, of indignation Anm 

rica, and of Contempt even to aur enemies. Ie 
we can obey, we have had no iright to eantend. 


Liberty alone can abſolve us. Liberty, and en- 


tire liberty, is the only aim worthy/ of aut effatts, 


and of our perils. What do ſay t It belongs to 
us from this moment. It is in the bloodyoplains 


of Lexington that our claims are regiſtereds it is 
there that England hath torn in pieces: chat 


Contract which united us to her. {x Mes, at the 
inſtant when England fired+the ſirſt ſhot againſt 


us, nature herſelf; proclaimed us free and indg- 


pendent. „iin aids fo.coimns s 18 25 li 
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Tos cobonies are formed of plain and cou- BO OR 
rageous, laborious and proud men; men who are XVIII. 
at "once the proprietors and the cultivators o 
their lands. Liberty is the firſt. of their wants. 


Ruſtic labdurs have previouſſy inured them to 9 
war. Public enthuſiaſm will bring forth talents . 
unknown. It is in revolutions that the minds of be 
en are enlarged, that heroes make their ap- 1 
Pxuranee, and: take their poſt. Recall Holland to U 
your memory, and the multitude of extraordinary 14 
men to whom the conteſt for her liberty gave 1 
birth: ſuch is your example. Recolle her ſuc- 1 
cos! ſuck is your preſage. 1 


Lr our firſt meaſure be to form a conſtitution 
that may unite us. The moment is come. Later 
than this, it would-be abandoned to an uncertain 
futurity, and to the caprices of chance. The 
more we acquire men and riches, the more bar- 
riers will ariſe between us. How ſhall we then 
conctliate fo many intereſts, and ſo many pro- 
vinces? For a union of this kind, it is neceſſary 
that every people ſhould be ſenſible at once of 
the weakneſs and ftrength of the whole. Great 
calamittes, or great apprehenſions, muſt prevail. 
Then it is, that among nations, as among indi- 
viduals, tlioſe vigorous and rooted friendſhips 
take place, which reciprocally bind the ſouls and 
the intereſt of men. Then it is, that one ſingle 
ſpirit univerſally prevailing, forms the genius of 
ſtates; and that all the ſcattered forces become, 
dy being collected, one ſole and terrible force. 
Thanks to our perſecutors, we are now. at that 
period; and if we have courage, it will he a for- 
tunate one for us. Few nations have ſeized the 
favourable moment for the formation of their go- 
vernment. If this moment ſhould once eſcape, it 
never returns; and men are conſequently puniſh- 
&d with ages of anarchy and flavery. Let not a 
WoL Ve - O . __ hmvar 
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regrets far us; We ch 
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Which is the only one, for us. A is in gur power 
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to form the fineſt conſtitution At at ever exiſted 


among men. 'You. have read in your acred writ- 5 


ings, the hiſtory of mankind buried under a gene- 


ral deluge of the globe. One ſingle family ar- 
vived, and was commiſſioned by the Supreme 55 
ing to renew the earth. We are that family. 
ſpotiſm hath overwhelmed every thing; and ws | 
can renew the world a ſecond time. | 
Ar this inſtant, we are going to determine the 
fate of a race of men more numerous, aus." wa 
than all the people of Europe taken together. 
Shall we wait till we become the prey of the 


conqueror, and till the hopes of the univerſe Hall 


generations of the world haye at this moment 
their cyes fixed upon us, and are aſkin 

liberty: We are going to ſetile their deft | 
we . h them, they. will one. day walk. over, c our 
; 910 ele s with their ghains, and perhaps load us with 


wy 


be fruſtrated ? ? Let, us ſuppoſe, that, all the futux 
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ecations. 8 k . SRD 

EMEMBER A work that. ath appeared among 
95 14 8 the , Motto. of which, nes. Union, on. 
>. e 

3 us therefore u unite, PHY begin : by, declaring 

en e That alone can eflace the | 
rebellious ſubjects, which our inſolent op- | 


tle 
955 dare to beſtow. upon us. That alone can 


make ug riſe to that dignity that is gur que, in- 
ſure u v8 Allies among. the powers, and ce ich 
WA; even on our enemies; 35 nd if we treat with 
them, that alone can giye us the, right; 90 tyeat 
ing with that right and majeſty which belongs, to 
tier. . 3 TY re aft ot mn- e fg 1 
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to be ftee, and V are ſo. When we are 11 DN 
to get over this ſtep, we. ſtart back. Me all loo 
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= exceſs of boldneſs becomes even the means ” 
and the wartant of ſucceſs, 
Soch was the baſis of the ſentiments and ideas The co- 
diffuſed in this work. They confirmed in their las 

rener 2 reak the 

principles thoſe bold men, who for a long time ties which 
paſt had aſked to be entirely detached from the united 
MI QUL ali 16 Fu. DIES MS IG» them to 
mother-country: The rimid citizens, who. had England ; 
hitherto heſſtated, at length determined on this and de- 

reat ſeparation. The wiſh for independence had gem 
I ſuffteſent fümber of partizans, to enable the ge- ſelves in- 
neral congt ſs to declare it on the 4th of July pendent 
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e Ec ; po pes — 
20. Li 5 ir received from nature the genius Be 
and eloquence of the celebrated orators of Athens 
and Rome! With what ſublimity, with what en- 
thüflafm ſhould I not ſpeak of thoſe generous 
men, "who by their patience, their wiſdom, and 
their courage, have erected this grand edifice. 
Handetock, Franklin, and the two Adams's, were 
tlie 3 perſons in this intereſting ſcene; 
but they were not the only ones. Poſterity will 

be #cquainted with them all. Their celebrated 

names will be tranſmitted to it by a more fortu- 

frate pen than mine. The marble and the bronze 
will exhibit them to the remoteſt ages. At ſight 

of them, the friend of liberty will feel his eyes 

b — 02 filled 
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he Engliſh a ein ality: _— that this acchunt is 
not taken ne the: original ppauifeſio;publiſhed by the 


Americans, 


ng roars, ant a tix heart lewd | 


been. Wann, ME TOOK FROM is De" IT'S 
THUNDER, AND FROM TTRANTS TEEIN SCEP- 
TRE. They will all _ partake with him the "Mt 
Words ef this encontiung” 050059 0 
Hero1c region! mine advanced age will not 


allow me to viſit thee ! I ſhall never be 4 — | 


amidft the reſpectable perſons who'compoſe*your 
Arcopagus. I ſhall never aſſiſt at the'\dcliberatt- 
ons of your Congreſs. I ſhall die without having 
ſeen the refidence of toleration, of morality, and 
of ſound laws; of virtue, and of i liberty A free 


and facred land will nöt cover my affles': But" 
' ' eduld have wiſfred it; and my laſt words ſhall be 
Vows addrefled to Heaven for your property 


ALrhovon America was aſſured that her cen. 


duct would meet with univerſal approbation,' yet 
the' thought it her düty to lay before'thematione 
the motives of it. She publiſhed her manifeſto “, 


in which we read; the hiſtory of the Light na- 
tion, and of it's King, will offer to poſterity, in 
cikitg of them and of us, nothing but a Reap 
* outrages and uſurpations, all equally tend 
tothe eſtabliſhment of abſolute tyran Hh theſe 
r rer . Freien een — 4 
Tas hiftory will fa, thiss it's amibbrareh*bath 
refuſed to give his conſent to laws which were the 
moſt 171 and the moſt neceffary for che pub- 
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* be bath ſeveral times diffolved. r 9 9 K 


ber of, the repreſentatives, becauſe the rights of 
the people were ſtrenuoufly defended there. 
z Trap after the diſſolution, the ſtates have been 


— too Jang without repreſentatives; and were : 
conſequently expoſed to the inconveniences re- 


ſulting from the want of an aſſembly. 


pulation, by making it difficult for a forcigner to 
de naturalized, and by requiring too much for 
the lands of which he granted the property. 
Dali NI he hath put the judges. too much under 
his dependence; by enacting that they ſhould hold 
their ofſices and their ſalaries from him alone. 
Tua he hath created new places, and filled thoſe 
regions with a multitude of agents, who devour- 
ed our ſuhſtance and diſturbed our tranquillity. 


Tha in üme of full peace he bath. kepr up 


eonſiderahle forces in the midſt of us, ee 
eonſent of the legiſlative power. 

Ina v he hath rendered the military power inde- 
pendent/of, and enen ſuperior 40, the cixil law. 
na en bah ſettled with corrupt men, to 


lodge. armed ſoldiers in our houſes, and to ſhelter 


them from, puniſhment! for the murders which 
they might commit in America; to deſfray our 


trade in, all the parts of the globe 3 to impoſe 
taxes. on ad without our. conſent; ;.to. deprive us 


in ſeveral caſes, of. our trials, by juries; to tranſ- 
port us beyond ſeas that we might be brought. t to 


trial there 3 to take away our characters, ſuppreſs 


our heſt laws, and alter — a4 baſis and the form of 
our, government; to ſuſpend; our own, legilation 
1 in order to give us other lavs. 

Tua he hath himſelf abdicated his govern- 
ment over the provinces of America, by declar- 
ing that we had forfeited bis protection, and by 
Pr Fa 


TuAr 


— ae A. 


 +»TaaT he hath endeavoured to put a ow: to po · 
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n OR | Trarhhe hathfeauſed bur ebaſts te be ramped; 


XVIII. our ports to be deſtroyed? and our people to De 


and their brethren, or te periſh themſelves by 
thoſe beloved hands. %% 1 is io sn 0 


maſſacred! 1 9W3 Hein 21 eis nin 


Tur he hath compelled ow fellow. citizens; 


taken priſoners at fea, to bear arme againſt their 


country, to become the aſſaſſinsb of tibir friends 


TAT he hath fomented inteſtine: dwſiens 
amongſt us, and ende avoured to excite againſt 
our peaceful inhabitants, barbarous ſavages; #6 


cuſtomed to maſſacre without diftinRiowiof vihk, 


of ſex, or of age; every perſon they met withco:! 


TzgAr at- this time mercenary ando foreight avi 


mies have arrived on our ſhores, whoiawere ria 


tended to conſummate the work of deſolatiun and 


of death. 11001 IU 1367 1 u on 1089 


Ap that à prince; wheſe character ws thes 


marked by all the features of tyrafiny/iway wot 


fit to govern a free people 467 Vo bon 
© APROCEEDING which diſſolvedethe wies formed 
by conſanguinity, by religion and iby habit, ought 


to habe been foppotted by a great ufanimity 2nd 


by ptudent and vigorous meaſures: The qinked 


ſtates of America gave themſelves à canfeterare 


conſtſtution, which-added all the exterior ſtrenꝑgrh 
of the monarchy to all the interior advantages of 
A feht lican government. 4113, 445 420 82 49491GS? 
Ekel provmce had an aſſembly formed bythe 
repreſentatives of--the' different diſtricts und h⁰ 
were intruſted with the legiſlative power The 
executive power was veſted in the preſidentz ole 
was his räglit and-his duty to hear the complaints 
of all the citizens, to convene them when eit- 
cumſtanees required it, to provide for the equip - 
ment and ſubfiſtence of: tie troops; -afiÞt0# cn. 

cert tlie Operations with their chiefs. % He was 
placed at che head ef a fecret vemtaittee, white 
1 8 | buſineſs 


Act IN-THE-EAST -AND-WEST INDIRS.- 


* 


vithethe general Congreis. The time of his ad- X 


| allowebituabe prolgeng ed.... 

Tur provinces were not obliged to give an ac- 
ebunt/ of t adminiſtration to the great council 
oll the / nation, although it was compoſed of the 
deputies of all the colonies. The ſuperigrity of 


1 — to what concerned policy, and 


P 4voradred 93 ger dgt tr; in ioogag. 


2BuToſome people have judged; that the, inſtitu⸗ 


| tion; oh; this: body was not o Fe a$ithe 
legiſatian of the provinges. It ſhould ſeem in- 
deeds; that confederate States, ho emerge from 


the condition of ſubjects to riſe to, independeno 1 8 


cannot without danger intruſt their delegates, wit 

an utzlimited power of making peace or, war. 
For if; theſe were either faithleſs or not mych en- 

— they might again ſubject the whole State 
_ tothe; ſame yoke from which it attempts to free 


itſelf. lg ſeems that in the inſtant à revolu ; | 


tion the public wiſhes cannot be too Auto known 
norctoo; literally., explained... It is - undoubtedly 
_neceflarys Jay they, that all the meaſures, all the 
operations whieh concur to the common attack 
or defence, ſhould be decided by the common 
repreſentatives of the body of the State; but the 
continuation; of the war, and the conditions of 
peace ought to be debated in each province; and 
the deliberations... ſhould be tranſmitted to the 


. — — by the deputies, who ſhould ſubmit the 


; their provinces to the majority of votes. 
— — it is added, that if it be right in eſtab· 
| liſhed governments for the people to confſide in 
the wiſdomsof the ſenate, it is neceſſary in a State 
here: the conſtitution is forming, where the peo- 
Pla aſtill ungertain of their fate, require their li. 
#201144 2 = berty 


. duſineſs i was to keep up. a conſtant intercourſe 2 3 


miniſtration is limited to two years, but the lays — 


| theiigencraly.congreſs-over. each particular con- 
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I 2 Ld wor, in hand, cat: all the — 


150 55 A REDO ee e e 

1D! ed and that 4hey ook ain 

93 itch 13 — aper, the: repreſentatives: to 

ir deſti 50 8 

nf Bo 9 2 principles be gentxa true it 

N be anſwered, that it as difficult: 

to ap ply chem — —— 

a i. 500 bee —_— —— 

rope, 1. i land and,.Switzerland; which 

only.occupy a territory of {mall cent, andabere 

it I an caly matter to. eſtabliſh 4 rapid ieummu 
tion be 


Mid Pet ween 16 be. Serena peeing "The 
lame. thing. e e 
. K Theſe — were mien noe 

all; distance fram ęac other, alwalt -encirely 
ined. within the limits of the Pelgponneſus,-or 


1 
<0 in the circuit of a narrow ArchipclageonBut' 


the, United 8 5 America, diſperſed ouer/an 
e e 0 cen n in the New-Weorld - 
a REG alten degrees, ſeparated by de- 
DE gulphs, and by a, vaſtiextent- 


off cala, canngt enjoy; lo. ſpeedy a communica 
enk ſs were not impowered to docide 
palitical intereſts; without the particular de- 
HER — of each province ʒ if upon every o- 
cafion, of the leaſt importance, and every wnfbrew. 
ſeen eyent, it ware ly, oy repreſentatives: 
to TEEN Kit RELA as it ere a new Pow®: | | 
er, wy: od de Bilan N remain in a ſtate of inacti⸗ 
iſtances to be trayerſod, together 
yg a the multiplicity — wan 
= 555 be too frequently prejudicial iso thei” 


e, blot 12 f N 1 25 vrfts s . 26 
kr. infancy-oh à conſti· 


tot in the, wid mid a he he. great: gommatione | 
e ht ve need apprehend 3 
5 O 


5 — MouldBerhsy; either from . N, 
ruption o, e,EErſs, the inter fts with which they . 


eral ſpitit will rather be 
inflameds and exalted” in fuch a body. There it 
is that the genius of the "mation" reſides; in all it's 
vigour- (C aby the eſteem of their fellow- 


are intruſted. The 5 


5 a time When every public 
— — and every vote an honour; 
placed fut the head of thoſe who will cternally 
oompoſe this celebrated Artopagus, and on that 
_ avcownt naturally induced to conſider public li- 
berty ds the work of tlieir own hands, they muſt 
0 bo pode oſfeſſad with tlie 'chthuliaſm'-of 'founders, 

P 


c rite it is to e engrave for future centuries 
their names upon the is From ece of the auguſt 


monument which is erecting. The apprehenſions 


hien the ſuvourers of the-contrary ſyſtem might 
have upon tliis account, appear erefore to be 
ilbss unde 1942) 4 , ane I eee 


1 26 furrher An It nigh 


happen that 
plewwho” fight for their liberty, 


fettedwitli the damgers of the moment than with 


ther dra of their future happmeſs, might feel 


their oute age dampt, and might one day, 
haps; be temptr prope rr owe? n peace 

to adtempeſtuous independence, which would TAY 
poſe:tliem to dangers and bloodſhed. It is then 
hat it would be advantageous” to thoſe 


* ple to 
have deprived themſelves of the power öf ciaking = 


peane with tlieit oppreſſors, and to have veſted 
kat power in the hands of a ſenate which they 

| the organ of their wil at 4 time 
hem that as fret, haughty, and courage 
ous. It ſeems as if they had told their ſena * 
the time of their inſtitution, We raiſe the ſtand - 


ard of war apuinſt wur kyrants; if our arms'thould. 


n — 1e ſbuld ever be ca- 


pable 


"fatigued 
| —— à long and painful ſtruggle, and more af- 


— — — I —̃ EO — 
— 5 4 — ” he + 


200 N Pable of degrading r ourſelves: ſo far . 


NIE. 


War be- 


HISTORY orig T 


repoſe, ſupport us againſt our weakneſs: Do nc 
attend to wiſhes unworthy: of ourſelves, which we 
previouſly diſavow j and doc not1pronounce}:the » 
Name” © peace ous; 3 be entitehy 
broken. Jo ow 6ink bofll od non brnnO)'s 
hcconmnoury if we [conſuls the hiſtory of ro. 
pelict,  weſhallfind Pao nan ore an almoſt 
abways the impetuoſity and the ardour of the fiuntt 
moment; but that it is only: in a fmall number 
of: men choſen and fit to ſerve as chitfa in, whion 
reſide thoſe conſtant and vigorous reſolutions 
which proceed with a firm and certain ſtep to- 
wards'arpreat aim, and which are: never altered; 
but ere againſt» 72 for · 
tune, hand mankind. A tat Sinn 
How ER chin amay be, — — fide-we 


gins ben may talre in this political diſcuſſion; the Ameri» 


tween th 
United 
States and 
England. 


cans had not yet formed their ſyſtem of govern« 
ment, when in the: month of March, Hopkins 
was earrying off from the Engliſh iflands of Pro- 
vidence a very numerous artillery, and a rear 
quantity of warlike ſtores; when at the beginning 
of May, Carleton drove away from Canadaithe- 
Provincials whowere employed in reducing Que. 
bee; in order to finiſn the conqueſt of: that great 
poſſeſſion; when in June, Clinton and Parker 
were fo vigorouſly driven back upon the coaſts of 


South er The declaration of independ« 


ene was followed by greater ſcenes. . 1 


How had — the feeble Gage. It was 


even the new general who had evacuated Boſton-. 
Received in Hallifax on the- ſecond of April o 


qunted it the tenth of June to go to Staten 
Hau, where he was ſucceiively joined 5 
land And »ſea forces which he expeRted;; and on 
the ad th of Auguſt he landed without oppoſitian 
upbn Long 3 under the;protaition af adleet, 


000 com. 


IN THE: EAST” AND WEST INDIES. 


_ commanded; by the admiral his brother. Then n 


Ameridans did not diſplay: much more vigour in 
the inland countries than upon:the coaſts. After 


XVIII. 
— 


ꝓiriffing reſiſtance and conſiderahle loſſes they 


took refuge on the continent, with a facility which 
a conqueror, who had known bow to improua his 
_ advantages, would never have given them... 


ug new republicans! forſook the city of New ; 
Vork with ſtall greater facility than they had eva- 


cuated Long Ifland, and they retired to Kingſ- 


obſtinate reſiſtangmmeeee 100 4 204 20154 
Hyd the Engliſn followed wp their -firſt; | ſucy 
ceſſes! with / that activity which the circumſtances 
required the: new levies which were oppoſed isa 
them would infallibly have been diſperſech or 


obliged: to lay down their arms. Six wWetks 
were allowed them to recover themſelves, and 


they did not abandon their intrenchments till the 
night of the ad of November, wheng they were 
eominced, by the motions which were made un» 


bridge, where every thing n diſpoſed for an 


deritheir eyes, that their. camp Was: going to be 


attacked. IIS nn enn ate, YHERITOS 
5{WEASHENG TON | tdi chief, did not chooſe to 
truſt the fate of his country to an action, which 


might have been, and which muſt naturally have 


deen; deciſwe againſt the great intereſts he was 


pied with; He knew that delays are always 


favourable to the inhabitants of a country and 


fatal to ſtrangers. This conviction determined 


him to fall hack upon the Jerſeys. with the inten- 
tion of protracting the war. Favoured by the 
winter, by the knowledge af the country, by the 
nature of the territory, which deprived 4085 mu 
of part of it's advantages, he might flatter, | 
felf that he ſhuuld be able to cover — 

part af q this fertile province, and to Keep the ene - 
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BOO entrant TOE forſaken by ſoldiers, 
A che were engaged for no more than ſtn or even 
three months, and from and Ar mνã of iv“ and 


twenty thouſand-men, he ſcarcely kept together 
two thouſand five hundred, with whom he found 


himſelf very 8 eſcape beyond the De- 


laware. C 00110 DUH 4 11-7 HN 
Wirkour loſing a moment the royal troops 
ought to have eroſſed the river in purſuit of this 
fmalb number of fugitives, and to have completed 
the: diſperſiom of them. If the five thouſandmen 
deſtined for the conqueſt of Nhode Hand, chad 
gone up the riveroupon the ſhips( they were on 
board df, the junction of the two corps: would 
have been made without oppoſition in Pmiladei. 
phiaritfelt; and the new republic would have been 
extinguiſhed in the famous and intereſting! cicy 
whith-kadigeven: ir birth⸗ 1 to) nagamed ant 
TRR e general was perhaps cenſured at 
chat time or having been too timorous 8 
eireumſpect im the operations of the field. 


"Rowever certain, that he was raſh in che? dit eb 
bution of his winter- quarters. He ſettled them 


as if: there had not been a fingle individual in 


America, Who either had the power or the ili 


nation to moleſt tha m. „ bofsotab bas 
Turs 1 oed bid webe militia of 
Pennfyl {ylvania;:ob Maryland, and of Virginia, who 


had united for their common ſafet y. The 25th 
of December, they croſſed the Delaware, and, fall! 


unawares upon Frentown, which was occupied 
by fifterſ hundted of the twelve thbuſand Heſs 


- flans} ho had been ſo baſely fold; to Great Bri! 

tain by their avaricipus maſter. This corps was: 

either maſſacred, taken, or intirety diſperſed. . A 

- week after; three Engliſn regiments were alſa 
dxiven out of Princes Town, but notqvithout haus 

_ ee, — thaw the foreign — 55 


V,. „ TY 


IN THE BAST/ AND WEST INDIES. 20g 


initheir pay. > Theſe ungupected events reduced B K 
tho enemies of Amertouia Jerſey, to the poſts of Wa 40 : 
Amboy:and. of Brunſwick; and they were even 
much haraſſed there during the remainder of the 
bad ſeaſon. The effect of great paſſions andi great 
dangers is frequently to aſtoniſn the ſoul; and to 1 
plunge it in a kind of ſtupor which deprives it of 5 14 
the uſe of it's powers. By degrees it comes to 1 
itſelf and recovers. All it's faculties ſuſpended 

foroa moment, exert themſelves” with greater 
enengys It ſtrains all it's ſprings, and it's ſtrength { 
becbmes equal to it's ſituation. In a great mul. [| 
titude ſome individuals firſt experience this effect, 4 
and it is quickly communicated to all. This re. 1 
vnlution had been accompliſhed in the confede?ꝰ- ö 
rate States, and armed men iſſued forth from all 
marters of them. 20 nth 1 

Tur campaign of 177%, was opened very late. i. 
Lhe Engliſh army deſpairing of making à road to " 
Pennſylvania through the©Jerſeys; embarked! at „4 
length on the 23d of July, and arrived by Che- — 
ſeapeak Bay; in a cο,ntry Which their generals 1 
might be cenſured for not having in vaded the pre- 1 
ceding year Their march was not interrupted — 1 
till they came to Brande wine, where they attacked | 1 
and defeated the Americans on the auth of / Sep- 1 
tember, and arrived on the zoth at Philadelphia, 
_ which had been abandoned by Congreſs on the 
z5th; and by a great number of the inhabitants 
ſome days ſooner or later 
b Tuls conqueſt: was attended with no conſe- 
quences. The conquerots beheld nothing but 
hatred and devaſtation around them. Confined 
im a very circumſcribed ſpace, they met with un. 
ſarmountable obſtacles in extending themfelves 
upon an uncuitivated territory. Their gold even 
did not furniſn them with reſources from the 
neighbouring) diſtricts, and they could 'ouly't ac- 

1 | 


quire 


266 / 


a © K quite" their" fubſiſtericoy 
XV. Wearied with a config 
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ous retreat was accompliſhed under the cõmmand 
of Clinton, Who had fueceeded Howe; witli leſs 
loſs than they would have ſuffered from à more 


. ˙ ˙ » ² DEG ONT 


Wrfins the Engliſh were languiſhing in Penn. 
fylvania a vaſt ſcene was opening in the more 
northern countries of America. In the month df 


May 1776, Carleton had driven away the pre 
vincials from Canada, and deſtroyed in October 
_ the ſhips of war which had been conſtructed upon 


Hake Champlain. This fuceeſs carried Burgoyne 


to Ticonderago, in the month ef July ef the 


enſuing year: At his approach, the garriſon of 


four thouſand men abandoned this important 
poſt with the loſs of their artillery, ammunition, 
and rear guard. ee 03 ibu 6M 5. 


Taz Englifh general was naturally preſumptu- 


ous, and his boldneſs was inereaſed by theſe evi- 


dent ſigns of weakneſs. He bat conceived the 
deſign of uniting the troops of Canada with thoſe 


of New Vork by the ſhores of Hudſon's: Bay. 


This project was great and daring Had it fue - 


ceeded it would have divided South America into 
two parts and perhaps have ended 'the war. But 
in order to make it ſucceed, it was neceſſary that 
while one army was going down the river another 
ſhould be coming up it! Tbis plan having failed, 


Burgoyne ought to have perceived from the 


firſt that his enterpriſe was chimerical, It” bes 


1 


came more''ſo'every?'mareh- His eomm unica. 
tion became more diſtant and his proviſtons were 
diminiſhing. The eourage'of the Americans be- 


ing revived; they aſſembled and eleſed him on 
all ſides. At length this unfortunate army found 


itſelt 


1 


Wn 


rom aerôſs“ the! ſeas. 
ffemerit- which © had"Haſted 
nine' months, they determined to regain New 
York by the Jerſeys ; and this long and danger- 


CY 
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itfelf ſurrounded on the 13th October at Sarato. 50 Ok 
ga, and the nations heard with aſtoniſhment; XVIII. 
chat / ſix thouſand of the beſt diſciplined troops,of 
the Old Hemiſphere, had laid down their arms 
before the huſbandmen of the, New Hemiſphere, 
under the conduct of the fortunate; Gates. Thoſe 
vhbho recollected that the Swedes of Charles XII. 
who had till then been invincible, had, capitu- 
lated to the Ruſſians, who were ſtill in a ſtate of 
barbariſm, did not cenſure the Engliſh troops 
ad onhy blamed the ee of their ge- 
neral. 9501 - VEWE 6 2 Gores N 
This event, ſo our Weg 1 * opinion: of our 
politicians, was attended with no. greater conſe, 
quences than had reſulted from actions lefs fas 
vourable, tothe American arms. After three years 
ſpent in battles} devaſtation and maſſacres, affairs 
were much in the ſame ſituation as they were a 
foxtnight aſter the commencement, jof- hoſtilities. 
Let us endeavour to ebe en the caſe; wh this 
ſtrange ſingularity. - - 5 0 ya | 
1 ENGLAND, orepſiomed; t0)-ſormy times in ber Mar! is 
con country, did not at firſt;;perceive_ all the tet enen 
dangerous tendency of the tempeſt which, was —— 


Ave not 


riſing 1 in her, diſtant poſſeſſions. Her troops Had fucceeded | 


been a long time inſulted at Boſton. An autho- i in ſubdu- 
rity, independent of her own had been formed in ing the 
Maſſachuſett s Bay; the other colonies were pge- rate ems 
paring to follow that example before admigiltra- vinces. 
tion had ſeriouſly attended to thoſe great abjeQs,- 
When they, were laid before parliament they ex- 
cited much clamours in both houſes, and, there: 
was ng end ta the debates The ſenateiagf the: 
nation at length determined, that the country 
which rebelled againſt it's decrees. ſhquld; þe.gom-: 
pelled hy force to ſubmit to them. 7 But this-vieu 
lent reſolution vas carried into execution ieh that 


non kiab- is but too common in reg Stage it 
Holz: | Exc- 


SY ——— 5 
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" Boo -Eno2antliwgi generally of copimon; that de- 
ELL fenceleſt gh gs To | 
tirely laid open, could nor longs refiftrcher theets 
and hef ar fies. It did me upptar nher that 
ibis erpedition woulÞeontinuc tloug enoagtr ro 
give the peaceful cultivutore of Amrita time to 
inſt ruck themſelves ino cho art of ot. Nhe did | 
notitskeintoccenfigerationittiecimate;rthe rivers, 
the defles, the woods;-the moraſſes / the want of 
ſubſiſtence increaſing! in propottiomwnagione:ad- 
van ed Hi thetinland/countrieg; together with an 
infinite number of other naturul dbſtacles which 
would impede any rapid progreſs, in arenuntry 
threeFourths ofoIvtich? imere-uncultiuated, fand 
whictt diightt& be wOnſfidered:aga nme, 
Tu ſucceſſes were fllt more rotarded- by the 
inffüenee: of morub eauſes 01 boheqiuo - 
Graf BRTrAI His che ag off parties. Her 
kings have moſt generally been convinced of the 
neceſſity of abandoning — of) affabrs to 
the prevailing faction, by which they were cm- 
moniy conducted with intelligenceb and vigour, 
becauſe the prineipal agent: who compoſed/ it 
were animated un vnc commons intereſt io At 
that time, to che publ. ſpirit which pretails 
more In England than in- any govern- | 
ment;/-was-added the ſtrength ul Gdtionz, and 
that ſpirit of party whick is perhaps the fivit-fpring 
of æ republic, and which ſo powerfully ag 
the Foul, beeauſe je is always the uffect of fame 
pallion. "GeorgeHizin efiertorocquadebivom : 
bers dansennéktetr wirk each Gthex. . This inno- 15 
vation was not attended. wich great ingonveni- 
ces as Jong as vente moved ion anther ordi- 
nary tifele. - But hen the American ward had 
conpficated 4 machine which ns already to 
IN, ** had Wo -tohger 


* 


Ahat 


that m * deere accom- B $1 


pbſhygreatothingso:» The: wheels, too much di- 
vided; Manted ast were one common impulſe 


and a nenter 196; motion. Their progreſſion was 
alternately tardy and pꝓrecipitate. The admini- 


ſtration reſembled too much that of an ordinary 
monarchy, hem the principle af action dothingt 
come from theihead of an active and intelligent 
manarcha wol himſelf 9 under his own 
management alluthe ſprings of govergmaegt. 
Theres was n longer any harmony in the enter - 


priſes, nor was there any more in the execution 


ni Argen Due $1440 Sar Kigow 


A. eee eee ony and without 


conrord was: expoſed to tht — inceſſantly 
reneved of an adverſe bodytof men united and 
compacted together. Their reſolutions, whatever 
they might be, were oppoſed with ridicule and 


withatgument. They were cenſured for having 


actod with violence againſt citizens at à diſtance, 
and>they would have been cqually cenſured, bad 


they treated them with more circumſpection. 


Even thoſe-who an parliament exelaimed the moſt 
vrhementiy againſt the treatment the Americans 

had met wich thoſe; who encouraged them. the 
moſt to refiſtance; thaſe who — ſent them 
ſecret: ſuocours, mere as much: averſe. from. their 
independaænce, as the miniſter , whom. they were 
inoeſſantiy endeavouring ta. degrade or to render 
odiaus. IH the oppoſition 


quering America would; ftilþ have been puziued ; 
but with more dignity, with more ſtrength, and 
with meaſuras perhaps better adapted. But as the 
reduction of the prorinces was not to be accom- 


menſe 


puſhed —— W ime 


L. 


had ſueceeded in diſ- 
guſting the prince of his confidents, or had pre- 
vailed upon him to ſactiſec them on account, of 
the clamdurs of the nation, the preje of con- 


* 0 


B O O k menſe part of the Britiſh. empire ſhould be ſepa- 


XVIII. 
Key, 
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rated from it, than that it could remain attached 
to it by any other means than theirs. ©, +++ 
Ts generals did not repair, by. char activity, 


the, errors-of. theſe contradictions, and of the de- 
lays: which, were:the conſequence of them. They 
granted too long repoſe to the ſoldiers; they 


| waſted in deliberation the time which they ſhould 


have employed in action; they marched up to 


new - raiſed troops with as much. precaution as 


they would have taken againſt veterans. Ihe 
Engliſn; who are ſo impetuous in their factions, 
diſplay on all other occaſions a calm and cool 
character. They require violent paſſions to agi- 
tate them. When this ſtimulus is wanting, they 
calculate all their motions. Then they conduct 
themſelves according to the tenor of iheim cha- 
racter, which in general, except in the arts; of 
imagination and taſte, is univerſally. mechanical 
and prudent} In war, their valour never loſes 
ſight. of military principles, and leaves little to 
chance. They fcarce ever leave upon their favks, 


dr. in their rear, any thing that can give, them 
uneaſineſs. This ſyſtem hath it's advantages, 


eſpecially in a narrow and confined, country, 


in a country thick ſet with fortreſſes, or mais 


tary poſts. --But in the. preſent circumſtances; 
and on the vaſt continent of America, againſt 


a people to whom one ſhould not have allowed 


time: to fortify themſelves, nor to inure them- 
ſelves to war, the perfection of the art wank. 
perhaps -bave been, to lay it entirely aſtde g 1 
ſubſtitute to it an impetuous and rapid-mareh; 
and that boldnefs which at once aſtoniſhes, ſtrikes, 
and overthrows. It was in the firſt inſtances eſpg- 
eially, that it would have been proper. to. impreſs 
the Americans, not with the terror of ravages, 


r irritate * this * frighten a people 


armed 


N Titi EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
armed for their liberty; but with that which x 
arifes from the ſuperiority of ' talents and of 


arms, and whieh d warlike people of the 
Old World ought naturally to have carried into 


BOOK 
XVIII. 


—ů— 


the New One. The confidence of victory would 


ſoon have” been victory itfelf. But by too much 
eircumſpection, By too ſervile an attachment to 
pPrineiples and to Tules ebmmanders of little kill 

failed in rendering that? ſerviet to their country 
. which ſhe has: par and had wits, are to ek 
from them © tene A | 

© "Fre troops,/onthevther hand; a 7 not pres 
their officers' to lead them on to action. They 
arrived from a country, where the cauſe which 


— them to erols ſo many ſeas excited no 


concern. It was, in the eyes of the people, an 


efferveſcence which would havelne eonſequences. 


They eonfbunded the debates which it occaſioned 
in parliament, with other. debates; which were 
often of little importance. It was not talked 
of; and if any perſon happened to mention it, 
they appeared to be no more intereſted in it, 
than in that kind of news which, in great cities, 
emplfoys the lounging hours of every day. The 
indifferenee df the nation had communicated it- 


ſelf to theſe who were to defend their rights. . 


Perhaps even they were apprehenſtve of gaining 
too deciſive an advantage over fellow. citizens, 
who had only taken up arms to prevent ſlavery. 
In all the monarchies of Europe; the ſoldier is 
only the inſtrument” of deſpotifin; and his ſenti- 
ments are analogous. He®thifiks/ he belongs to 
the throne; and not te His country; and a hun- 
dred theuſando men in arins dre nothing more 


than one Hundred thoufand diſciplined and ter- 


rible ſaves. The habit eve of exereiſing the 
empire of foreg, to which everything gives way, 


** indthem all idea of 
* 2 2 liberty. 


changed, in conſequence of a revo 0 
had taken place in the manners of the nation for : 
about fifteen or eighteen years paſt,” The ſuc- 
crſſes of the laſt war; the axtenſey commeres. 
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BO © k liberty. |, Finally, the diſcipline, and military 
babies ſubordination, which, at the command of one 


= ſingle man, puts e in motion; which 


doth not ſufter the ſoldier either to ſee or tc 
alk queſtions; and which, on the firſt, ſignal, 
makes it a rule to kill or r to die, tends com- 


pletely to change in — thoſe, ſentiments 
mto principles, and makes them, AS. it were the 


moral ſyſtem of their condition. It is not the 


fame in England. The influence of the con- 


ſtitution is ſo powerful, that it extends even 


to the troops. A man there is a citizen before he 
is a ſoldier. Public opinion agreeing with the con- 
ſritution, honours one of theſe; titles, and thinks 
_ of the other. Accordingly, we. ſee from 


he hiſtory of the revolutions that have happened 


in this turbulent iſland, that the Engliſh ſoldier, 
though enliſted for life, preſerves a paſſion for 
political liberty, the. idea of which aundet be 0 


eaſily conceived in our regions of ſlavery. 


How is it poſſihlę that the ardour which: was 
wanting to the Britiſh: troops ſhould have ani- 
mated the Heſſians, the Brunſwickers, and the 

other Germans, ranged under the ſame ſtand- 
ards, and all of them equally diſſatisfied with the 
ſovereigns who had ſold them, diſſatisfied with 
the prince who had. purchaſed them, diſſatisfied 
with the nation that paid them, and diſſatisfied 
with their eomrades, WhO geſpiſed chem as mer- 
cenaries. Beſides, they had alſo in the enemy's 

camp, brothers whom they were afraid of de- 
ſtroying, and by whoſe hands they would. not 
have wiſhed to be wound e. 


TuE ſpirit of the Sein armies 


had 


> 
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of Rome ; | 
ccbunt 1 am giving you, and acknowledge that 
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had received after the peace; the great acquiſi- B OO K 
tions made in the Eaſt Indies; all theſe means of XVIII. 

wealth had accumulated uninterruptedly prodi- 
gious riches in Great Britain. Theſe treaſures 
Kindled' the deſire of freſh enjoyments. The 
great went in ſearch of this art in foreign coun- 


. 2 — N f a8 0 28 P 1 
tries, eſpecially in France, and brought with 
them the poiſon of it into their own country. 
From the men of high rank, it foon diffuſed it- 


ſelf among all orders of men. To a haughty, 


ſinple, and reſerved character, ſacceeded. the 
taſte for parade, diſſipation, and gallantry. The 


ttavellers who had formerly viſited this iſland fo 


Zd6brated, - thought themſelves under another 


| Tk." 3 had even gained the troops; 
pn nab into the Ne Hemiſphere that paſ- 
0 wes e\ 1 


had contracted in the Old one, for play, 


the incktnation for all the conveniences of life, 
And for high living. In quitting the coaſts, they 
ſhould Have renouficed all the ſuperffuities to 
lick they were attached; and that taſte for 
Iuxufy, that ardour, ſo much the more violent as 


it was fecënt, did not encourage them to follow 
Inte the Inland parts, men who were always ready 


to! fall” Pack upon them. Ve new politicians, 
Pho adtancc with" ſo much confidence, that the 


manners have no kind of influence upon the de- 
deurlis that of their riches; that the luxury 


Ben, cant weaken the effect of thoſe great ma- 
chines Which are called armes, and the ſenſible 
and terrible impulſe” of which European diſci- 
pfme Hath*brought to ſo great perfection: you 
who; to ſtpport your opinion, turn your eyes 


2 ldap e aſhes of Carthage and the ruins 


. * 


I | there 


3 that for them, the meaſure of their 


of peace, and the voluptaous purſuits of the citi- 


afpend at leaſt your judgment at the 


o 
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O O x there may perhaps be opportunities of ſucceſs, 


XIII. which luxury prevents. us from availing ourſelves 


of. Acknowledge that for tropps even that are 

1 it has been often the ſirſt ſource of victory, 

that they had no wants. It is too eaſy a matter, 

perhaps, to have nothing but death to face. Na- 

tions corrupted by wealth have à more dificult 
trial to undergo; that of derbe the priva- 

tion ot beit plaaſure. to „ 0 s 
Lr us add to all theſe reaſons, that the Pray wag 

ments of war do not often arrive acroſs the ſeas 

in the proper ſeaſons for action. Let us add, 

that the councils of George III. had too much 

influence over military operations, which were to 

be carried on at ſo great a diſtance from them; 

and we ſhall then camprehend moſt of the ob- 

ſtacles which impeded the ſucceſs of the ruinous 

efforts of the mother - country againſt the Sony 

ol the colonies. _ FR 

Why have Bur wherefore did not America berſelf repulſe * 


not the 
3 from her ſhores the, Europeans who were bring 


rate pro- ing death or ſlaveryto herr 
vinces ſue- Trs New World was defended: bh bak 


_— troops, which at firſt; had been enliſted only for 
the Eng- three or ſix months, and afterwards for three 
o_ years, or even for all the time hoſtilities might 
nent of A- laſt. It was defended by citizens, who | 
merica? took the field whentheir particular province was 
either invaded or.threatened. Neither theiſt and- 

ing army, nor the (militia aſſembled for- a time, 
breathed the military ſpirit. They were planters, 
merchants, lawyers, exerciſed only in the arts of 
peace, and led on to danger by commanders as 
little verſed as their ſubalterns in the very com- 
plicated ſcience. of military, actions. In this ſtate 
of things, what hope was there of their acting 

with advantage againſt men grown old in diſ- 
cipline, trained to eps ſkilled in tactics, 
and 
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and: 8 — provided with all the inſtruments Bñ O O K 
and far an obſtinate XVIII. 


neeeſſary for a briſk: attack, 
reſiſtance? os ont ge 


1 i: Servers could ee Fee 
ſuch difficulties. But: did it really exiſt more in 


the colonies than: 1 in the mother-country? 


TE general opinion in England was, that: the 
parliament had eſſentially the right: of taxing all 
the regions which conſtituted-a-part-of the Britiſſi 
empire. At the commencement of the -troubles, 
there were not perhaps a hundred individuals 
who: would have called this authority · im queſtion. 


Ne vertheleſs, the refuſal of the Americans to ac- 


knowledge it, did not ſet the minds of men againſt 
them. There was no hatred entertained: againſt 


them, even after they had taken up arms to ſup- 
port their pretenſions. As the labours in the in- 


land parts of the kingdom were not affected, and 
as the thunder was only heard at a. diſtance, 
every one attended peaceably to his own affairs, 
or devoted himſelf quietly to his pleaſures. All 
of them expected, without impatience, the end 


of a ſeene, the termination of which did not in- 
8 deed appear: uncertain to them. 


- Taz ferment muſt at firſt: have hopes, out | 
with more violence in the New than in the Old 
Hemiſphere. Hath ever the odious name of ty- 


ranny, or the pleaſing word of independenec, 
been pronounced to the nations, without raiſing 


emotions in them? But was this ardour kep* up? 


If the imaginations of men had been maintained 
in their firſt ſtate of commotion, would it not 


have been the buſineſs of a rifing authority to at- 


tend to the ſuppreſſion of the exceſs of it-? But 
far from having boldneſs to reſtrain, it was cow- 
ardice they had to guard againſt. : They puniſhed 
deſertion with death, and ſtained the-ſtandard of 
nberzy with uſſaſſinations. They refuſed to ex- 


change 


25 
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20 8 > bangen 8 l in the 
„ XVIII. troops their inclinationꝰ to ſurrender at the firſt 
Ii = Y "ſummons. - They were reduced to the neceſſity of 
2 erecting tribunals, appointeditouprofecute their 
1 - | generals or their Beutenante whothould abandon 
It Too lightly the paſta committed toctheir truſt. It 
| IIĩzas true, an old man of fauricone rears of age, 
whomithey wanted 0 fende fhadk d his home, 
enqlaimed ⁊ My death may br -uſeful3\ I ſpall cover 
with my body a younger: man than lain It is true, 
—- thai Putnam ſaid to a loyaliſt whoowap his pri- 
|. femer: Return to yaur commander : und ig bei ſhould 
| | AN yore: 022 many tabs haue; telb aim I ba ve 
bj. 5 enough that if — 2 Jhauld beat ihm, there will 
f remain enough ; and that he will experience; in the 
i end; L ſhall. haze enongh for him, and ßpbr the 
If | -4yrentirwhim hs ſerves.c i Theſe :Shtments) were 
1 oberojey but rare; and they became leſs common 
il | at days bn swr od geitpaoon yiISsniogakt 15 
Tun intoxication Was never generalz and in- 
ard xpuldonly be temporary. Of alb the cauſes 
Jof energy which have ptoduced for: manytrevo- 
i - Ixiens; un the globe, mone exiſted in: th North 
| 5 of America. No outrage had been conitted 
deithan againſt religion or the laws The / blood 
of Jmartyss: and of aitizens had notcflawed! upon 
the ſeaffolds.: The morals hadereceivedo no inſult. 
The manners and the cuſtomsy none of thoſe ob- 
jecdts to which the people are ſo much attached, 
had been delivered up to ridicule. -Arbitrary 
ii power had not dragged any inhabitant from the 
If midſt of his family and his friends, to plunge 
1 him into the horrors of a priſon. Publie — 
i had not been ſubverted+; The principles of admi- 
T4 - niſttation had not been altered; and the maxims 
| of government had remained always the ſame. 
if The only circumſtance was to know, whether the 
| | ꝗ6— had or had not the — dĩrectly 
1 r 
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or. diraipySofrlayioges ſight. ⸗tax on the colo- _ O K 


nies2;/forcthebaceumulated griruances mentioned X 
in tio manifeſto aroſe om fromithis firſt griev- 
ante. ihn queſtion, vchieh iss almoſt a meta- 


pliyſical bn ,was ſcarce proper te raiſe an in- 


ſurrẽmiom among ther multitude; or at leaſt to 
intereſt chem trongly in a quarrel, for which 
they ſaw! ——— — the aſſiſtances 
necrſſarytò fertilige them; their hatveſts ravaged, 
and their fickds\covered-with:the dead bodies of 
ctheiricrelations; or ſtained with their own blood. 
_ Toitheſscalamities, which-were occaſioned by the 
royal troaps on the: coaſt, others were ſoon added, 


ſtill more inſupportable, in the —_— Fa of 


the country. WV zd i939 Het : 8 
„ Wrzxeves: the reftiefineſs* of the none of 


London and Verſailles had diſturbed North Ame. 


rieay thoſe two-powers had always drawn into 
their ſanguinary conteſts the wandering inhabi- 
tants of this part of the New Hemiſphere. In- 
formed! bj: experience: how much weight theſe 


dordgofrfavages:could throw! imto''thes feale, the = 
\Englifhiand the /cetoniſts rTrefolved equally to em- 


- ploy'them to their: mutual deſtruttion-: 
00 Caxtitrar firſt endeavoured: to put arms into 
the liandsfofotheſo! barbarians in Canada: They 
anſwerad his applications with ſaying :: * This is 
#5, adiſpùte betweem a father and chis children; it 
does not ubedome us te interfere in this do- 
ttt meſtic quarrebꝰꝰ . But if the rebels ſhould 

\ 5 come tos attack this province, would you not 
dtr. aſſiſto us: bin repelling them “ Since the 
 $1peace;tlie hatchet — war is churied forty fathom 
Sdenp. . Nou could certainly find it, if you 
<,were:to dig far it.“ Fhe handle is wonder 
ot andi we could make no uſe of it.“ 

Tux United States were not more ſucceſsful. 
« We * heard of the differences that have 
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B O O. mlartenbeturen Old and New. England,“ ſaid 


tho tribe: of the Oneidas to their deputies. We 


Ml mever take alf part inrcontefts of ſo atro- 


< cious naturti Al wNar betuernobrothers is a 
ching new and wnknown in theſestagions. Our 
<7traditions haves not; deft ius any! DT of this 
ind: Extinguiſtv your extravagant hatred; 
% andymay:'a- more ſerene ſty difpel the dark 
* clni$thatfarroonds/your”? bn 
TR Maſphis alone ſeemed to — 8 


ſelves in uhe fate of the Americans. s Here are 
ſixteene thillings for you, ſaidiaeſe good ſa- 
vagest tis all ve are worth. We intended to 


e buy ſome runviwith. it; but we will drink wa- 
e tet We will go to the chace; and.if we ſhould 
4 dull anycammale, ave ill ſell- mann and 
ring you the monty! 291 bib idm. 
Boqvin proceſs of time; che werpbactive inal 


| neschf Great Britam ſuocerded in bringing over 


to her: fide deveralof the original nations. Her 
intereſts were preferred to thoſe of her enemies, 


becauſe theidiftance had) not allowed her ſubjects 


to oh mmit the ſameooutrages againſt the ſavages 
as they had recviued from their proud neigh- 
bours y and becauſeoſhei was both able and in- 
clined to pay more liberally for the ſerviees ſhe 
might: receive from them Under her Oo οͥ,᷑,çt 

theſe calties; whoſe ferocious charter knew no 
reſtraint; did infinitely: more miſchiefoto the co- 
loniſts ſettled near the mountains, than ſuch of 
theirs fellow-citizens who had the good fortune to 


be ſettled near the borders of te: ocean reveived 


from the royal troops. - | 
_ Tarezse calamities fell only upon a more or fs 
conſiderable number of the Americans; but they 
were ſoon all of them afflicted with! an neee 
miekortuue. ! 

e : 
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were. never abundant in this part of the New 
World. The ſmalld quantity that was found 


there even diſa o ade at the firſt breaking out 
{ 


of hoſtilities. o theſe: ſigns of univerſal con- 


vention were lbltituted others peculiar to theſe 


diſtricts. Paper ſupplied the want of money. 'To 


give ſome kind of dignity to this new pledge, it 
was ſurrounded with emblems calculated to re- 
call continually ao the minds of the people the 


greatneſs of their enterpriſe, the ineſtimable va- 
lue of N and the neceſſity of a perſeverance 
ſuperior to all misfortunes. The artifice did not 


ſucceed ;: and theſe ideal riches were rejected. 
The more did neceſſity oblige them to be multi- 
plied, the more did their diſcredit inereaſe. The 


congreſs was offended with the inſult done to 


their coin; and: they declared traitors to their 


country all thoſe ho ſhould not receive it as they 


would have rectived gold 2 193fth 
Dip not thęocongreſs that know, that author! 
rity. can no more be exertechover the mindithan 


over opinion? Were they not ſenſible, that in 


the preſent atiſis, every / reaſonable citizen would 
be apprehenſive of riſbing his fortune ? Did they 


not peroeive that at the origin of the republic, 


they indulged themſelves in acts of deſpotiſm un- 


known in countries that are even formed to ſer- 


vitude ? Could they conceal from themſelves, that 
they puniſhed a want of confidence with the fame 

puniſhment which would ſcarce have been merit- 
ed for revolt and treaſon? The eongreſs perceived 
all this; but had no choice of means. Their 


contemptible and rejected paper was actually thirty 
times below it's original value, when they fabri- 
cated more of it. On the 13th September 1779, 
there was circulating among the public to the 


Amount 


219 Ih 
Tax metals, which cover the face of the whole B; O O 
globe, and repreſont· all the objects of commerce, XII. 
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vg 0 K amount of 50949443060 res f ins The fate 
{18 XII. vs then indebred 188, pe eres }/exehiſive 
10 of the / debts peeuliar to eacty provifeed®! 21 | 

bil Eu people were net indemanified® for ia bla - 
. mity which might be called ds meſtfe, By tee 
It intercourſe with all the sther parts of Be. 


Great Britain had ointerdepted 'thelf: Hxvig4tion 


with the Weſt Indices, ald with a the Hatitiges 


which were covered with thei? Thips2? They then 
declared to the world, © It is the THpNM" nale 
„ ,yhich bath rendered 'us'64io89} We foletinl 
«\abjure it) Akt mer are of bretire WWF Are 
e the friends of every nation: All ffags ep 
<<. ptar upon our conſts, and frequent ot Ports 
e without fear of inſult?” But this” fmvitstidn, 
apparently ſo alluring, was not compfeck with. 
Fheiſtates that werereally'commerthal being 'ap- 
prized that North America Nad bechr obfiged 10 


contract debts, at the period even of R's greteſt 


proſperity; Jadirioddy imay ined; that in n pte. 


eneiſtreſs; it wende, Ade 16 pay very Htthe 


for what was brought to it? The Frenehs Albbne 
daredꝰ to brave the incònvenienees of this fe- 


connection. But by the emightened-wignce of 
Admiral Howe, moſt of the ſhips which they fitted 
out were taken before they urred tothe? 


7 Ln 


of their deſtination and the reſt at their departure - 
from the American fhôres. Of ſeveral Hundred 
ſhips ſent out from France; no more than twenty 5 


five or thirty teturned; and even theſe were of 
Lene or no benefit to cheir Owners oy im YE 


- A'NUMBER of privations; added to fo many ca- 


| mib, might have made the Americans regret | 

- their former tranquillity;"and"jnelined them to 4 
\_ reconciliation with England. In vain were the 
1 11 bound by the f ich of oaths, and by wor 


i" (5353 1 5E ; 2012 tf 0 Iii „tie N 10 10 


i $3,332,666), 138, 4d. As rant 1448, 6d. bogiau!y 
-'£ influence 


- 


IN EHE EAST!AND WEST INDIES!" (++ 401 
erk ohj rxligien, toothes newogovetnment BOO K 


bad it hern endeayerrcdo:comvingd them XVII. 
of the impaſſihiltj,at-pegotiating--ſafelyiavith ia 
mgopher-Gountyye: 1 which gone parliament eduld 


ent hv —— — by anoter. 


In xnin ad they been threatened with the eternal 
— of, an affronted and vindictive enemy. 
Its, Was poſſible that theſe diſtant apptchenfions 
might-ngt cohnterbalaner the weight of cha pe- 
ep Falgmities. $1029 blinden 
vng was the opinion of:the Britiſh miniſtry, 
whenthey ſent publię agents into the New Wald, 
eee zauthorised ts offer anyiterms thor of 
independence, pte theſe : very Americans, from 
whom, two ynarg before, an unlimited ſubmiſſion 
had been required. There is ſome probability, 
that DIY of coneilistion might! have! beth 
ſucceſsful ſome months hefare. But at tho period 
when the contt of London ſent to propoſe: itgdt 
was haughtily rejected, becauſe this ſtep apptar- 
ed, only to he the effect offer and: weaknets. 
The pegple were already re animated the von- 
greſs, the generals, the troops, che intelbgent or 
old. men who inevο,j,ẽ0 colony had aſſumerbuthe 
| for jt all, lin Anword; had arecovered ithkir 
former ſpirit, This was che eſfſeg of a1 treatyof 
frienaſhip and gommerech chetweend the Unite: 
States. and; the opt: Sf Verlallreprathich cas: 
ſigned; on the th of. F ebruary 2758. eqid 
Had; the Engliſh miniſtry reſtected, fabey woold France gc- 
have comprehended that the fame deln π h ehe 
cauſed them to attack their:golonies,, ſhmuldahäöve depend- 


_ compelled, them anſtantiy to danlare war aguinſt fret he 


France. | The circumſpectiau which oughtalways States 
to attend a new reign them-prevatied in thdiroun- pr, 
Occallons 


cils af this crown. Their finances were them in 4 m be. 
that ſtate of confuſion, into which they had been tween that 


| plunged by twenty years perſeverance 20 folly. eroum and 
5 | | | The 
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B © OK The ruined ſtate of their-navy then raiſed anxiety 
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XUE. in the breaſt of every citizen.” Spain; already ha- 


Conn — 
the crown. 
_ of Eng- 


land. 


. ' 


Tuis declaration was a declaration of war. 


raſſed with her extravagant expedition'againſt Al- 
giers, was then ſurrounded with difficulties which 
would have prevented her from being able to aſſiſt 


her allies. England might, without raſhneſs, have 
flattered” herſelf - with ſucceſs "againſt the moſt 


powerful of her enemies; and might have inti- 
midated America, by victories obtained in it's 


neighbourhood. The importance it was of to 


this crown, to deptive it's rebellious ſubjects of 


the only ſupport they were certain of, would 


have diminiſped the ' indignation excited by the 


violation of the moſt ſolemn treatie. 
Grog III. ſaw nothing of all this. The 
clandeſtine ſuccours which the court of Verſailles 


uſed to ſend to the provinces in arms for the de- 
fence of their rights did not open his eyes. The 


dock-yards of this power were filled with ſhip- 
builders; it's arſenals were ſtocking with artil- 


lery, and there remained no more room in it's 
magazines for freſh naval ſtores. It's harbours 


preſented the moſt menacing aſpect; and yet this 


ſtrange infatuation ſtill continued; To rouſe the 


court of St. James's from it's lethargy, it was 


neceſſary that Lewis XVI. ſnould cauſe it to be 


ſignified to them on the 14th March, that he bad 
| acknowledged the independence of the United 


rr 
# a4 +4 24 


States. 


It was impoſſible that a nation; more accuſtomed 


to give than to take an affront, ſhould ' patiently 

ſuffer that it's ſubjects ſhould be releaſed from 
their oath of allegiance, and be raiſed! with ſplen- 

doür to the rank of ſovereign powers: All Eu- 


rope foreſaw that two nations Which had been 
rivals for ſo many centuries, wete 0 


- 


1 


with blood the waters of the oben, und engage 


18 | | | again 


ws - 


— — — — et Gent as = 


ing te ſlain 


IN, THE: EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


again - that cterriþle..canflidt., in which om 00K 
| my £aRiNEFEr compenſate pri vate diſtreſs. * 


17 8 bad not extinguiſhed 


3 eee eee ee towards their fel. 
- layyzcreaturess:iprevioully, deplored: the calamities 
whigh, were ready to, fall upon the human race in 


both hemiſpheres, Het did, e e late; [h 
Tur bloody ſcene however was not yet begun, 
and this delay inſpired ſome credulous perſons 
with, the hopes that peace. would continue. It 
was, not known that a fleet had failed from Tou- 


low with directions to attack the Engliſh in the 
North of America. It was not known, that there 


were orders ſem from London to. drivt, away the 


French out af the Eaſt Indies. Without being 
: initiated in theſe myſteries of perfidy, which an 
inſidigus poliey hath made to he conſidered as 
great ſtrokes of ſtate, men who were really en- 


ligmened. judged that hoſtilities were unavdid- 


aße, and, even: neat at hand on qur,own- ofa. 
This foreſeen event was brought; about hytan en- 
Sagem between two frigates on the übe abe 


: 1778 95 DRB : 21 30 2M ESLOETT tomy 593 Barger, 


Hen E our taſh becomes more and more, difi- 


cult. Our ſole aim is to be uſeful and true. Tar 
from; us he tkatfſpirit of party which; faſcinates 


and Magee ata who: lead mankind, or W˖⅛ð 


aſpire:to-intttutothem..; Que wiſbes will! ben fbr 
our country, and we ſhall pay homage to juſties. 


In --whatcvesi:plates:; and: under; whatever form 
virtue hall preſent hexſelf tous, we ſhalh honeur 
her, Ihe giſtinttion of Jacicty-and of ſtates, an- 

nat eſttange 4s fromhery and the juſt and mays: 
manche mgmi will every where be our felle wie: 
tigen. Alf ig the different events Which xe 


vis vg Ws have dhe courage to, blame vhat appears 


teius tor de ſatve it, e do; not ſeek the nelau- 


i 5 chalz. and dle ſatiefactian of . 
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| without 
dertaken, we will be juſt to th who' {tult” 


i 755 Fended Wind this Uberty, we will not be 


1 nor intim ated 1 N any ee is 591 878 


— * 
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x Hat SE addieſE wel vet 6 Se 


uty them Ne 
ſtory of che aülts this tte ko 25 , in order 
te YE Rt them. 
© Shoutd we Gare to betray 1 this 
Wola perhaps flatter — 2 
Rich is flecting and paſſe 
Tra truth, whick are eternal,” 5 8 


= et Leh our 


üner Us 
to fiture peneritions; which deb th 


ont nd would never pronounce cut 
rt tain, In this Jong! cr t Bave: oy 


Iſt," as we have been to | thoſe who aft nö more. 
i among men in power there be 2 auy Wu fre 
afraid'to 
1. ay fo them, that we are only the ore ans f A fu; 
preme tribunal, which is at length 'creQedi®by 
reaſon upon an immoveable ung E 


government i in Edrope muſt henceforth dread ts 


decrees. public. opinion, | which. becom 
more and more e and which is neither 


TELE 


2 a Footed, vither to direct or to reſtrain 


Pt or. Whos it at det ance! This apparent bold- 


nels ariſes only from _igability. Woe to - thoſe 


| whoſe talents are inſuf icient to bear it's examina- 


tion ! Let them do t emſelves juſtice, let them 
lay down a hurderi too heavy for their feeble 


| hands. They will at leaſt no longer compromiſe 


themſelves and the Statcs.. 
9 75 8 b FaAxKer 


- and moſt o 


$a4#+ 42,55 ” 


: |} argu yan the war with invaluable advan-B O O K 


rages”. The, place, the time, the cireumlt 


. ances, - 
every thing e had choſen. It was net i 


having braughf her forces to that degree. on 
was proper, that ſhe ſhewed herſelf upon. t 
field of battle, „dhe had only to combat at 
enemy humbled, weakened, and diſcouraged by 
domeſtic diſſenſions. The favour of the other 
nations was on her fide againſt thoſe imperiqus 
maſters, or as it was ſaid, againſt thoſe tyrants of 
BB VVV 

Tus events ſeemed favourable to the wiſhay of 
all Europe. The French officers, who had forme r 
humiliations to | n brit 
liant actions, NS. remembrance of which will laſt 


having; a preparations. at leiſure, till, after 
ke 


for a long time. A ſkilful theory and an 


dauhted courage ſupplied any deficiency there 
might be qu the point of experience. In all the 
private. epgagemacnts they. cyme off with glory, 
oft of. them terminated to their advantage. 
The Britiſh fleet was expoſed to ſtill greater dangers 
than the FParate ſhips were. It was ſo ill treated, 
| Wi. -e4t LP MTI WH $34 5 2 . 
that it's total or partial deſtruction was appre- 
| hended, if the fleet which had reduced it to, this 
deplorable ſtate off Uſhant, had. not determined 
from timid orders, from odious intrigues, from 
-- FAY 0 0 ; „ 
the weakneſs k the admirals, or from all theſe 
motives combined, to quit the ſea. and re- enter 


% 


Arſt into port. - EL cod atetd 1 f | 
ol. 8 Ori DH. ; ii” [ao ' WY 20s 27380 . 
In the intoxication of this ſucceſs, perhaps un- 


. expected, France ſeemed to loſe fight of her 


moſt. important intereſts. Her principal object 
ſhould. haye: been to intercept the trade of her 
n 1418590 0; be . WF: 5 + | 
enemies, to es ten of the; double Rreogrh 
ived from. their ſailors and from their 
S143 HOLT \ 5 . T5 
and thus to ſap the two foundations of 


nes Zunge 2 > Fai f 2 e 
Engliſh greatneſs. Nothing Was more fal 18 

l 
Vor. VI. : ET Q _ Vt : You 


efface, exerted themſelves in bril- 
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BOOK accompliſh by a power long prepared. for hoſtili- 
4 bes, than to intercept the trading navy, entirely 
Ih | off it's guard, and attended with very feeble 
11181 convoys. -. But this was neglected, and the im- 
1100: menſe riches which Great Britain expected from 
0 all parts of the globe, entered quictly. into her 
. barbours even without the leaſt loſs. 
5 I ux trade of France, on the contrary, was FEY 
Fl! [1 | | raſſed in both hemiſpheres, and intercepted every 
| where. Her colonies beheld the. ſubſiſtence 
| which they were expecting, with all the anxiety of 
1 0 want, carried off from their own coaſts, and the 
j 1 | mother-country found itſelf = of fourſcore 
WH or a hundred millions“ almoſt within her own 


——— — k. ——— 2 
Ren — — — — — 93 
——— N . * ——— 


: 
l i view. Theſe misfortunes certainly aroſe from 

11 ſome cauſe which we will endeavour. to inveſti- 
| Pate: 
Wt an French navy had for a long time been 

unfortunate, and it's numerous calamities were 
1 | attributed to the defect of it's conſtitution. Se- 
I veral attempts were made either to modify or to 
Wi alter the regulations ; but theſe innovations, whe- 
60 ther good or bad, were always rejected with 
1 more or leſs viſible diſdain. At length the ad- 
| mairals dictated themſelves in 1776, an ordnance, 
5 which, by making them abſolute maſters of the 
ith |  hatbours, of the arſenals, of the docks, and of 
1. the magazines, deſtroyed that mutual ſuperinten- 
Wil dence which Lewis XIV. had thought proper to 
ny eſtabliſh between the officers of the navy and 
0 thoſe of adminiſtration. From this time there 

was no more order, no more reſponſibility, no 
more economy in the ports; every wing there 
fell i into confuſion and diſorder. , 
Tux new plan had ſtill a more fatal influence. 

| Tit that period the miniſtry had directed their 


my PR" * 


* From 3,333,333 65. 8d. to 4,166, 6661, 138. 4. 
naval 


naval RO in a manner ſuitable to their « 0 0: * 


political plans. This = was transferred, 
without being perceived, perhaps to thoſe who 
were to carry theſe operations into execution; 


and they imperceptibly acquired the tint of their 


prejudices, which led them to believe that it was 
not -by heavy and laborious eſcorts of the ſhips 


of the nation, or by remaining for a length of 


time on difficult cruiſes, in order to ſurpriſe or de- 
ſtroy the veſſels of the enemy, that a reputation 
was to be attained. This double duty was there- 
fore either entirely neglected or very ill fulfilled on 
account of the general opinion prevailing at Breſt, 


that ſuch a ſervice had nothing noble in it, and 


did not lead to any kind of glory. 
Ir muſt be owned, that this prejudice is a very 


fingular one, and entirely contrary to all the laws 


of ſociety.” What can have been the intention of 
the States in inſtituting this military force deſ- 


tined to traverſe the ſeas? Was it anly to pro- 


cure rank to thoſe who commanded or ſerved in 
it? To give them an opportunity to exert a va- 
lour uſeleſs to any but themſelves? To ſtain an- 
other element with, blood, with carnage, and 


ſea-fights? Certainly not. The warlike fleets 


are upon the ocean; ; what fortreſſes and ramparts 
are for the citizens of towns, and what national 
armies are for the N expoled to the rava- 
ges of the enemy? There are ſome kinds of pro- 
perty attached to a ſoil, others are created and 
tranſported by commerce, and are, as it were, 


wandering upon the ocean. Theſe two ſpecies. 


of property required defenders. Warriors, this 
is your duty. What ſhould we ſay if the land- 
forces refuſed to prote& the inhabitants of the 
cities, .or the huſbandmen of the field againſt the 
enemy, or to extinguiſh the conflagration which 
threatens the harveſt. Officers of the W 
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1 25 2 © x think yourſelves: degraded in protecting and con, 
it th NV. voying the merchantmen, But if commerce be 
11 N —Heptivediof protectors, what will become of the 
„ tiches of the State, part of which you undoubt- 
11 edly expect as a reward for your ſervices? What 
. will become, for yourſelves, of the revenues. of 
ATE Poor lands, which can only be made fruitful by 
1 trade and by the circulation of wealth? You 
1 think yourſelves degraded. What? degraded in 
Wt rendering yourſelves uſeful to your : fcllow-citi- 
10 ens? What are then all the orders of the State, 
5 8 to whom government hath intruſted ſome por- 
t | tion of the public ſtrength, but the protectors 
WH G and the defenders of the citizen and his fortune? 
1 Four poſt is upon the ſeas, as that of the magi 
1 ſtrate is upon the tribunals, that of the land offi- 
1 it deer and of the ſoldier in the camps, that of the 
i i} - monarch upon the throne; where he is only placed 
1 | upon a more elevated ſituation, in order that his 
W 13 proſpect may be extended to a greater diſtance, 
1 and that he may behold at one view all thoſe who 
0 require his Ts on his defence. You aſpire 
1 to glory. Learn that glory is every where to be 
1 obtained by ſerving! the State. The ancient, Ro- 
1 | mans were ' likewiſe - undoubtedly attached to 
Wl (| 3 glory, and yet the honour of having preſerved 
1 one ſingle citizen in Rome, was preferred to that 
1 | of having deſtroyed a multitude, of enemies. 
* Do you not perceive, that in ſaving the trad- 
1 llivog ſhips you ſave the wealth of the State? 
Wi Fes, your valcur is brilliant, it is Known to all 
ll [| Europe, as well as to your own country; but 


what is it to your fellow - citizens that it hath been 

diſplayed on a ſplendid orcaſion, that it hath 

taken one of the enemy's ſhips, or covered the 

Faves of the ocgan with wrecks and ruins; if you 

- ſuffer all the veſſels which conveyed the riches 

of your TY * taken or deſtroyed; 
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if in en, en to which yo return Aen. 
a multitude of deſolated families deplore the ſub- 
verſion of their fortune? Vo will not hear the 
exclamations of victory on your arrival. All-will 
be ſilent and iplunged in conſternation, and your 


exploits will ferve no other purpoſe but to ſwell 2 


the accounts of the eourts,. e fill thoſe pub · 
lic papers, which, being invented to amuſe idle- 


neſs, give glory only for a day, when that glory 


is not engraved in the hearts of the citizens hy th 
remembrance of Tune real ſervice _ ton the 


N D331 "IH? 811 1 „ nei, be 454 8 | 
Pur maxims ee at Nen ne very 


different. There the dignity of commerce was 
felt and reſpected It was conſideredi ag a duty, 


as welbas an honour to:defend it, and events de- 


"cited, 'which, of che two _— had the Teure 
ideas of their? funcklon sg 

8 61% Bavt ale hd fall experienced fore 
very hamiliating' advetfities in the New World, 
And it was threatened with greater: diſaſters by a 
ſtill more powerful enemy im the Old one. This 
alarming Gtuarion tilled: the minds. of all men 


with ' miſtruſt and uncertainty.” + The national 
*riches-came home 'fafe,' and their enormous maſs 


was increaſed by choſe of the rival power; public 


credit was inſtantly revived; expectations were 
renewed, and this people, who with ſatisfactian 


were looked upon as overcame, ex a0 | 


' ſuſtained their uſual pride. 
O the other hand, the French ports were filled 
with lamentations. A degrading and ruinqus 
inactivity ſucceeded: to that activity which gave 
them ſplendour” and riches. The indignation of 
the merchants communicated itſelf tothe whole 


nation. Tbe firſt moments of ſucceſs are the 
moments of intoxication, which. ſeem either to 
conceal or to i the taults committed. But 


5 | misfor- 


89 
4 7 


E . 
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NL 2 O K misfortune gives greater ſeverity to opinion. The 
een nation then attends more cloſely to thoſe by 
1 whom they are governed, and demands from 
. them; with arrogant freedom, an account of the 
ii pw and authority that is intruſted to them. 
it N The councils of Lewis XVI. were accuſed of de- 
i} rogating from the majeſty of the firſt power on 
the globe, by diſavowing, in the face of the uni- 
1 verſe, the ſuecour which they were inceſſantly 
11 ſending clandeſtinely to the Americans. They 
Rte were accuſed of having either by a miniſterial in- 
Wh trigue, or by the influence of ſome [obſcure 
| agents, engaged the State in a ruinous wary at a 
time when they ought to have been employed in 
q repairing the ſprings of government, in remedy- 
il ing the tedious diforders of a reign, the latter 
| half of which had been mean, feeble, divided 
z | between depredations and ſhame, between the 
1 | baſeneſs of vice and the convulſions of deſpotifm. 
They were accuſed: of having provoked a rup- 
ture by an inſidious policy, to have enveloped 
| their meaning in ſpeeches unworthy of France, 
1 and to have employed, with regard to England, 
Dr the language of a timorous boldneſs, which ſeem- 
"Wt ed to deny the projects that were formed, and the 
1 ſentiments they had in their hearts; à language 
ji which can only degrade the perſon who makes 
1 uſe of it, without being able to deceive him to 
(IRE whom it is addreſſed; and which diſhonours, 
ll |  *while the diſhonour it brings along with it can 
1 neither be uſeful to the miniſtry nor to the ſtate. 
ui How much more noble would it have been to 
have ſaid with all the frankneſs of dignity: 
1 * Engliſhmen, ybu have abuſed your victory. 
1 This is the möment to be juſt, or elſe it will 
1 '<6 be that of revenge. Europe is tired of bearing 
FEET „ with tyrants. She at length reſumes her 
| _*« \Fjohts;' - Heneeforth chooſe either equality or 


bf : 2 * © a « war.” 
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ſpoken; that Richelieu, whom every citizen XVIII. 
ought indeed to deteſt, becauſe he was a fan- 


guinary aſſaſſin, and that in order to become a 

deſpot, he put all his enemies to death with the 
ax of the executioner; but the nation and the 
ſtate muſt revere him as a, miniſter, becauſe he 


was the firſt who apprized France of her dignity, 
and aſcribed. to her in Europe the rank which 


belonged to her power. It is thus that Lewis 


XIV. would have ſpoken to them, who during 


Forty, years ſhewed himſelf worthy of the age he 
lived in, whoſe very-faults-were, always mixed 
with grandeur, and who even, in a ſtate of, dejec- 
tion and misfortune, never degraded himſelt;-or 
his people. A great character is required to go- 
yern a great nation. More eſpecially, there muſt 
be none of thoſe ſpirits that are cold and indif- 
ferent from levity, for whom abſolute authority 
is no more than an amuſement, who leave great 
intereſts to the effects of chance, and who are 
more employed in preſerving power than in mak - 
ing uſe of it. It is further aſked, why men, who 


bad all, the power of the ſtate in their hands, and 


who had only to command in order to be obeyed, 


have ſuffered themſelves to be foreſtalled in all 


the ſeas by an enemy whoſe conſtitution neceſſa- 
.rily produces delays? Why did they put them- 
ſelves, by an inconſiderate treaty, into the ſhackles 

of congreſs, which might itſelf have been kept 
dependent by plentiful- and regular . ſubſidies ? 
Laſtly, why did not they ſecure the revolution, 
by keeping conſtantly upon the Northern coaſts 
of the New World a ſquadron: to- protect the 
colonies, and at the ſame time ta make our alli- 
_ ance be reſpected. But Europe; whole eyes are 


fixed upon us, beholds a great deſign, and no 


concerted meaſures; it 'beholds: in ung 
e | and 
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SO © x and in our ports mmmenſe- preparations and m 
Jin execution; it beholds formidable fleets and - this 
ns ho equidment rendered almoſt uſeleſs; it betiolds 
boldneſs and valour in individuabs, effe minacy i 
anc irreſolution in commanders; every thing 
which announces on one hand the aweful power 
of a great people, and on the other, every thing 
Which announces the weakneſs and delay which 
ariſe em character and from e were 
views, i Pat OT ang Tarr; ar 
IT 1s by this anxing contraſt between ure 
jets and our meaſures, between our 1 
the ſpirit which animates them, that the En 
liſh genius aſtoniſhed for a moment, hath 
vered it's vigour; and it is a problem An- Eu- 
rope cannot ſolve, whether, in declaring for Ame- 
Eg _ have not ourſelves raifed te ng of 
p42 * SN RE ie es er N 
von are the cotnplainty which are heard: on 
all ſides; and which we are not afraid of colleQimy_ 
here, and of laying before the eyes of authority, 
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tit it ſhould deign to liſten to or to read thema 
1 1 | _ -» LasTLY, philoſophy, whoſe ' firſt -fentiment»is 
11 the deſire of ſeeing all governments equitable; and 


all people happy, in examining this alliance ofa 
monarchy with a people who defend their hberty, 
endeavours to diſcover the motive of it. It per- 
ceives too clearly that the happineſs of mankind 

hath no concern in it. It i imagines, that if the 
court of Verſailles had been determined by the 
love of juſtice, they would have mentioned in 
, the firſt article of the convention with America, 

that all people who are oppreſſed have a right to riſe 
againſf their —— But this maxim, which 

conſtitutes one of the laws of England, which a 
king of Hungary, upon aſcending the throne, ven- 
tured to make one of the conſtituent prineiples 
of the * and which T Trajan, one of the greateſt 
„ : Princes 


M THE PAST” AND! WESTCINDIES. +: 


= lage who ever ruled overrthe: earth; adopted, B © O K 
vhen in preſence of the Nomim people afſembled, X. 


do ſtid to tholßrſt officer of the ney ones give 
yen Wy: frxird 10 defend ne awhile Fſbalil betjuft, 
yew fight againſt me and to punifh me if I. ſavatd = 
-beeome u tyrunt. This maxim is too foreign to 
ur feeble and corrupt governments, where tis 
tte duty of the people to fuffer, and where the = 

appteſſed man ſhould be apprehenfive of feeling 
his misfortune, for fear he ſhould be mea 


| 46-26 a crimes 5855 D ale vd 21 TJ 


5% Bur it is: particularly againſt Spain that fihe 
.moſt bitter complaints are directed. She s een- 
fured fort herrblindnefs, ber iu ſolutions;rhgrcile- 

lays, ſometimbs even forihi want of fidelity hut 
all hefe accufations are grdundſio 11%) 2qor 

2 Sour politicians imagined, hen theynbeheld 
France engaging without neceſſity in a navall wat, 
that this crown thought -idalb1duſſiviently power- 
ful to ſeparate the dominion of Great Britain, 

2 ſuring with an 'ally:the:- hondurs of this 
mportant> revolution. Me will- not» emine 
ſpit Which prevailed} in ther cabinet 
of; Verſailles) authorized this q conjectured o It fis 
now known, that this crown, which ſince: the 
beginning of the troubles had given-ſectet-aſlift- 
ance! to the Americans, watched -the:propitions 
moment for declaring openly in their favour. 
The event of Saratoga appeared to furniſtr che 
moſt favourable opportunity to propoſe» to his 
Catholic Majeſty to join in the commom caufe. 
Whether this prince then thought that the liberty = 
aof the United States was contrar to his ãntertiti; 


whether the reſolution appaardd da hum bepre- 


cipitate, or whether, in a»wotd, other politiral 
objects required his whole attention; Het refuſed 
to; accodei ta; this propoſal. His ¹racte pre- 


vented Fay A alien Since afloſdifirſt 
attempts 
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B © © R attempts he was ſo little troubled about this gret 
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affair, that it was without giving him any previ- 
ous notice, that the court of Verſailles cauſed it 
to be ſignified to that of St. James's, that they 

had. acknowledged the independense of the con- 


federate provinces. 
In the mean while the land and ſea · forces b 


which Spain had employed in the Brazils againſt 


the Portugueſe were returned. The rich fleet 


| the expected from Mexico had entered into her 


ports. The treaſures which were coming to her 


from Peru and from her other poſſeſſions were in 


ſafety. This power was free from any anxiety 
and miſtreſs of her own operations, when ſhe 
aſpired to the glory of introdueing peace into both 
hemiſpheres. Her mediation was accepted, both 
by France, whoſe boldneſs had not been followed 
by thoſe happy conſequences ſne had expected 


from it, and by England, who might be appre- 
henſive of n a new adverſary to contend 


Spain not 


having 
ſucceeded 
in conci- 
hating 
England 
with 
France, 
declares 
for the 
Iatter o 


with. 5 | tu is nn 

| CaanLes III. ſupported with dignity the mag- 
nanimous part he had undertaken, - He declarad 
that arms ſhould be laid aſide; that each of the 
belligerent powers ſhould be maintained in ithe 
poſſeſſions they might occupy at the period of the 
convention; that a Congreſs ſhould be formed, 
in which the ſeveral pretenſions ſhould be diſ- 


cuſſed; and that no new attack ſhould be com- 


_ pow menced without the ney notice. of a twelve- 


month. F<, No by . "I | 
Tas monarch v was aware that this arrangement 


avauld give to Great Britain the felicity of recon- 


eiliation with her colonies, or at leaſt would make 


them purthaſe by great advantages for her trade 


the facrifice of the ports which ſhe occupied in 
the midſt of them. Nor was he ignorant. of his 


ny the en, of the king his nephew, 
£4 who 
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' who had engaged to maintain the United States B O O K 
in the entire poſſeſſion of their territories. . But XVIII. 
he would be juſt; and without ſetting aſide alW 


perſonal conſiderations it is impoſſible to be ſo. 
Inis plan of conciliation was diſpleaſing to the 
court of Verſailles, and the only hope they had 
was, that it would be rejected at London, as in- 
deed: it was. England could not reſolve to ac- 
knowledge the Americans p/o facto independent, 
although they were not invited to the conferences 
that were going to be opened; although France 
was not allowed to negociate for them; although 
their intereſts were only to be ſupported by a me- 
diator, who was not attached to them by any trea- 
ty, and who, perhaps, in ſecret, did not wiſh them 
to proſper, and although her refuſal threatened 
her with an additional enemy. + 
Ir is in ſuch a ſituation, when pride elevates 
the ſoul above the ſuggeſtions of fear, that no- 
thing appears formidable, except the ſhame of 
receiving the law; and that there is no heſitation 
in chooſing between ruin and diſhonour: it is 
then that the greatneſs of a nation diſplays itſelf. 
I acknowledge, however, that men,- accuſtomed 
to judge of the event, conſider great and perilous 
revolutions as acts of heroiſm or of folly, accord- 
ing to the good or ill ſucceſs that hath attended 
them, If, therefore, I ſhould be aſked, what 

name will be given a few years hence to the firm- 
neſs which the Engliſh ſhewed on this occaſion ; 
I ſhall anſwer, that I know not: as to that which 
they deſerve I know very well. I know that the 
annals of the world rarely preſent to us the auguſt 
and majeſtic ſpectacle, of a nation which prefers 
the giving up of it's duration to the laſs of it's 


No ſooner had the Britiſh miniſtry explained 
themſelves; than the court of Madrid took the 
„ 3 2 Part 


Ae 
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part of that of Verſailles; and conſt Ger ntly that 
— GOidee Americans, in the conteſt. Späifl had ten 
frty. three veſſels of the line, abc lr. mort u = 
the ſtocks. © France had fourſcorè and eight u | 
the docks: The United States had but tw, tre 


leigated, but a _ number of privatecrs: '* 


Ho ſo many forces united, En gland had v 
ninety-five ſhips of the line to 0 of. arid thre 
and“ twenty upon the ſtocks. The other fixtten 
Which" were ſeen in her ports were üffit for fer- 


vice; and they had been converted to the pur- 


poſe of ſhips for receiving priſoners, - or ints 
Hoſpital ſhips Thus inferior in the "inſtruments 
of war, 'this power was {till more ſo in the means 


of employing them upon ſervice. Her domeſtie 


diſſenſions contributed ſtill more to render inef. 


fectual the reſources ſhe had de eu e It * = 


nature of "governments that are truly free, to be 
itatetl in times of peace. It is by thefe dutel⸗ 


tine 'commotions that the minds of mem preſerve 


their energy, and the perpetual remembrance of 
the rights of the nation. But in time of war it 
is nebeſſary that every ferment ſhould ceaſe; that 

batred ſhould be extinguiſned, and that inteteſts 


ſhould be blended, and made fubſervient to each 


other, It happened quite otherwiſe in the Britiſh 
Hands; for the diſturbances in them had never 
been mere violent. Oppoſite claims were never 
fupported on any oecafion with leſs moderation. 


The general good was inſolently diſregarded by 


all factions. Thoſe houſes, in hielt the moſt 

important queſtions had formerly been difcuffed; 
with eloquence, ſtrength, and dignity, reſounded 
only with the clamours of rage, groſs inſults, and 


altertations as prejudicial as they were indecent; 


The few perfonsy rho might de called citizens 
loudly exclaimed for à new Pitt; u miniſter,” who 
like him had neither relationte nur — but this 

. extra- 
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extraordinary man did not. appear. And indeed B 0 
| it wag generally believed that this nation would XVIU. 
Wh notwithſtanding - the haughtineſs. of their 


character, notwithſtanding the experience of 
their admirals, notwithſtanding the boldneſs of 
their ſeamen, and notwithſtanding the energy 
which a free people mult acquire in the diſturb- 
ances they experience. 


F / * 
* 5 
4 
„ % 
$ 3 


knows in favour of which, party the elements will 
declare themſelves? A guſt of wind ſnatches away 
victory, or gives it. A cannon ſhot diſconcerts 
a. whole army, by the death of the general, Sig- 
nals are either not well underſtood, or not obeyed. 
Experience, courage, and ſkill, are counteracted 
: Dx: Jenbeutfs by treaſon, and, by 
the certainty of impunity. . A fog arifing, covers 
both the enemies, and either ſeparates or con- 
founds them. A calm and a ſtorm are equally fa- 
vourable or diſadvantageous. The forges are di- 
vided by the unequal celerity of the ſhips. The 
opportunity is loſt, either by puſillanimity,, which 


poſtpanes, or by raſhneſs, which haſtens an, en- 


gagement: Plans may have been formed with 
| | {TIE but they may remain without, effect, 


R 


o 


rying them into execution. An incanſiderate 


command. from court may decide the misfortune 


of a day. N a et of death of a miniſter, al- 
ters the P Is it poſſihle that a cloſe union 


can long ſubſiſt between confederates of ſuch op- 


polite characters, as the French, who, gre paſſon- 


ate, diſdainful, and volatiſe; the Spaniards, who 
are flow, baughty, jealous, and. cold; and she 
Americans, who .haye,, conſtantly. their looks 


, - 


turned towards the mother- country, and who 


would rejoice at the diſaſters of their allies, if 
they were compatible with their own independ- 
* 5 f . ence? 
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Byr the ſway of chance is very extenſive. Who 
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her own forces to direct, ſhe hath the advantage 
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BOOKence? Will it be long before theſe nations, whe 
3 ther they act ſeparately or in concert, recipro- 
cCally accuſe, complain, and are at variance with 


each other? Will not their greateſt hope be, that 
repeated ſtrokes of adverſity would only at moſt 
plunge. them again into the humiliating ſtate from 
whence they wiſhed to emerge, and confirm the 


. dominion of the ſeas to Great Britain; while one 
or two conſiderable defeats would for ever remove 
this ambitious people from the rank of the firſt 


power of this hemiſphere? + 


Who can therefore decide; who can even fore- 
ſee what will be the event? France and Spain 


united have the moſt powerful means in their 


favour; England hath the art of managing her 
own : France and Spain have their treaſures, 


England hath a great national credit. On one 


hand are the multitude of men, and the number 
of troops; on the other, the ſuperiority in the art 


of conducting ſhips, and of ſubduing the ſea in 


engagements. Here there is impetuoſity and va- 
Jour; there valour and experience. On one 
hand, the activity which abſolute monarchy may 
give to the meaſures; on the other, the vigour. 
and the energy of liberty. One party is ſtimu- 

Jated by reſentment for loſſes, and by a long- con- 

tinued ſeries of outrages they have to avenge; 
the other, by the recolleftion of a recent glory, 

and by their having the ſovereignty of America, 
as well as that of the ocean, to preſerve. ' The 
two allied nations have the advantage which is 


derived from the union of two immenſe powers; 
but at the ſame time the inconvenience which re- 


ſults from this very union, by the difficulty even 
of preſerving harmony and concord, either in the 
plans or in the difpoſal of their forces. England 
is abandoned to herſelf; but having nothing but 


of 
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ef u unity in her deſigns; of a more certain, and B O 0 K 
perhaps more ſpeedy combination of ideas. She XVII. 
can with greater facility regulate at one view her DR 
| plans of attack and defence. 7 

- In; order to have an exact idea of ing one 
ought alſo to examine the different energy which 
may be communicated to the rival nations by a 
war, which on one ſide is no more in ſeveral re- 
ſpecs than a war of kings and miniſters; and on 
the other, a really national war, in which the great- ; 
eſt intereſts of England are. concerned, a com- 
merce, which conſtitutes her riches; an myo, 
and a glory, which compoſe her greatneſs. _ 

FIN ALL v, if we conſider the ſpirit of the French = 
nation, in contraſt with that of the nation ſhe is 
at war with, it will be found that the ardour of 
the French is perhaps equally ready to be excited 
and to be extinguiſhed; that their hopes are very 

ſanguine at the beginning, and that they deſpair 
ol every thing as ſoon as they are ſtopped by any 
obſtacle; that by their character they require the 
enthuſiaſm of ſucceſs,. in order to obtain freth 
advantages. The Engliſh, on the contrary, leſs 
preſumptuous at firſt, notwithſtanding their na- 
-tural. boldneſs, know bow to {truggle courage- 
__ ouſly, to be elevated in proportion to the increaſe 
of danger, and to acquire ſteadineſs by diſgrace : 
like the ſturdy oak, to which Horace compares 
the Romans, which, though. cut by the ax, and 
_ mutilated by iron, . revives under - the ſtrokes 
which it receives, e new vigour even 
from | #8 Wap, 

His rox informs us, morcover, that few 
leagues have ever divided the ſpoils of the nation 
-againſt which they had been formed. Athens 
triumphant over Perſia; Rome ſaved from Anni- 
bal; in, modern times, Venice preſerved from 
the famous league of Cambray; ang even % our 
9 ays, 
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yo ſhould mine them to urge on the at- 
"tacks, and not to leave time to a provident, or 
perhaps only a jealous policy, to make freſh 
plans. Let them eſpecially ſtop in time, and let 
not an immoderate deſire of lowering their com- 
mon enemy blind them with regard to their true 
intereſts. 
Tur United states have openly diſcovered the 
Project of drawing all North America into their 
Confederation. Several ſteps, and particularly 
that of 2 Canada to rebellion, muſt have 
| Induced an opinion, that it was likewiſe the deſire 
Uf France. Spain may be ſuſpected of having 
cqually adopted this idea. 


Ponderance 155 the globe. Theſe confidera-B 


» 
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"XV. 


'"TrE code of the provinces ' which have 


make off the yoke of Great Britain is ſimple, 

nd Tuch as one would expect. But would not 
their-allies be deficient in Fre ht, if they had 
really the Tame fyſtem? The New Hemiſphere 
ntuſt one day te detached from the Old. This 

reateyulſion is prepared in Europe, by the fer- 
ent amd by the Prep of opinions ; - by the over- 
Virow of” dür rights, which conſtituted our cou- 


rage; by the wmp of our courts, and the mi- 


ſery of oar country places; by the everlaſting 
Hatred there is between effeminate men who 
0 th, ry thing, and robuſt, and even virtuous 
men, who. have nothing to ſoſe but their lives. 

It is prepared in Amer by the increaſe of po- 
pulation, of Eultures, of induſtry, and of know- 
ledge. "Every! thing is tending towards this ſepa- 
ration; both the progreſs of evil in one world, 
nd the progreſs c ok good in another. 1 
or can it be ſuitable to France and 8p ain, 
whoſe poſſeſſions in the New Hemiſphere are an 
mexhauMtible ſource of wealth, can it be ſuitable 
td them̃ to haſten this diviſion? Yet this is what 


Vol. VI. * would 
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BOO K would happen, if the whole northern part of thofe 
Nan regions. were ſubject to the ſame laws, or con- 
netted by one common intereſt. 

Scarce would the liberty of this vaſt conti- 
nent be confirmed, than it would become the 
aſylum of all the intriguing, ſeditious, branded, 
or ruined men, who are feen amongſt us. Nei- 
ther agriculture, the arts, nor commerce, would 
be the reſource of refugees of this character. A 

leſs laborious, and more turbulent life, would be 
neceſſary for them. This turn of mind, equally 
averſe from labour and reſt, would be; difpoſed 
to conqueſts ; and a paſſion which | is fo ſeducing 
would readily. ſubdue the firſt coloniſts, diverted 
from their ancient labours by a long war. The 
new people would have filled their preparati- 
ons for invaſion before the report of them could 
bpave reached our climates. They would chuſe 
je their enemies, their field of battle, and the mo- 
1 ment of victory. Their attacks would always fall 
upon defenceleſs ſeas, or upon coaſts taken by 
h | furpriſe. . In a ſhort time the fouthern provinces 
1 would become the prey of the northern ones, 
j | and would compenſate, by the richneſs of their 
; productions, for the mediocrity of thoſe of the 
latter. Perhaps even the poſſeſſions of our abſo- 
lute monarchies would endeavour to enter into 
the confederation of free people, or would de- 
tach themſelves from Europe, to en only to 
themſelves. 75 | 
Tux meaſures which the courts of Madrid and 
Verſailles ought to purſue, if they are at liberty 
to chuſe, is to leave ſubſiſting in the northern 
part of America, two powers which ſhall watch 
Vver, reſtrain, and balance each other. Then 
ages will elapſe before England, and the repub- 
5 lics. formed at her expence, will be united. This 
ji | 4 nd miſtruſt will 3X qua them from under- 
| 1. 5 Yung 


5 
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taking any thing at a diſtance ;' and the cſtabliſh-Bo O Kk 
ment of other nations in the. New World will en- XVIII. 
joy that ſtate of tranquillity which hitherto hath 


been fo much diſturbed. | 


Ir is even probable, that this order of things 


would be moſt ſuitable to the confederate pro- 
vinces. Their reſpective limits have not been re- 
gulated. A great jealouſy prevails between the 
countries of the North and thoſe of the South. 
Political principles vary from one river to another. 


Great animoſities are obſerved to ſubſiſt between 


the citizens of a town, and the members of a 
family. Each of them will be deſirous of re- 
moving from themſelves the oppreſſive burden 
of the public expences and debts. An infinite 
number of ſeeds of diviſion are univerfally brood- 
ing in the heart of the United States. When 
once all dangers were removed, how would it be 
poſſible to prevent the breaking out of ſo many 


diſcontents? How: would it be poſlible to keep 


attached to the ſame center, ſo many deluded 
and exaſperated minds? Let the real friends of 
America reflect upon this, and they will find, 
that the only way to prevent diſturbances among 
the people, would be to leave upon their fron- 
tiers a powerful rival, always diſpoſed to avail it- 
&lf of their diſſenſions. | . 

Pn ac and ſecurity are neceſſary for monar- 
chies; agitation, and a formidable enemy for 
. republics. Rome ſtood in need of Carthage; 


and he who deſtroyed the liberty of the Romans 


Was neither Scylla nor Cæſar; it was the firſt 
Cato, when his narrow and ſtern ſyſtem of poli- 


tics deprived Rome of a rival, by kindling in 


the ſenate thoſe flames which reduced Carthage 
to aſhes. Venice herſelf perhaps would have loſt 
her government, and her, laws, four hundred 
years ago, if ſhe had not had at her gates, and 
TE 0p ; R 2 1 almoſt 
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TL alngtt© gader her walls, powerful? neigkbours, 
che ht become her gener br Hef maſters?" 
What . dr according to this ſyſtem, t What degr 


7 a 


muſt be of Felicity, ſplenc our, and ſtrength," can the 10 
e of Five provinces attain in eben of ace EY 
teen con- his place, to form 4 pro per jud mn 
| - federated vs, be egin by ſetting aſide thie biene ae (ig = 
[ _— 7 men; flaves not excepted, have taken in the" 

* Nerus « efforts of a nation, which expoſed Me : | 
all. calamities in order to be free: The na - 
of liberty is fo alluring, that all tile who” 
for it are ſure of obtaining our fettet wiſhes 
their favour. © Their caufe is that ol the abe 
h Aman race, and becomes our own. We aveng 

« ourſelves of our oppreflors, by venting at le i 

= 1 | fre el "out hatred againſt foreign oppre rs! At 

li the. a0ile of theſe Chains that are breaking, it 

fs to us that our's are going to become Ight- 

erz ; and for a few moments we think we breathe 
a purer ait, when we learn that the NE 8s. 


— U 


Wig of liberty areleffons\ to —_ 9 hey warn 
m not to reckon upon too long a pepe 

55 ite e patience, and up 55 el le 
nity where "ſociety and the fav ge 
5 A ee ok the crimes of individuals, the 4 
| man hopes that the puniſhment f the Wnlty em 

prey vent the commiſſion of freſſi cries? Terror 
10 metimes ſupplies the place of juſtice Wirh e- 
ard to the robber, and of cönkeienck With regard 

to the aſſaſſin. Such is the IE eat 
cneern we take in every war fer libefty.“ 
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uch 
hath been that with which the Amt cine have m- 

| ſpired us. Our imaginations have been hea bak in 
"their favour: ' We llave taken à p mod 
"tories and their” defeats: '* The fpirit' of aftice, | 
© whictr delights in compenſating fotmetcalajiiities 
. future rn is N with the. idea, that 


this 


| 9481 
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N IR 


t New World cannot fail to ants 
one nee Wa uri 105 countries on the globe. * 
It is ey 110 90 that Europe may ney nd 


2155 ers.in her children. Let us venturs to 
rh 10 0 ent. of. opinion, and that of p 1 
= 2 5 Let us not ſuffer ourſelves to 11. 


SAS 1 


ED 


8 onſonant to: the e of our . 
V 


e be things,. it behoyi res us to be. true, and 
not to betray that pure and upright. confcience 
which prefides over our writings, and didtates « our 
judgments. 1 this moment, perhaps, we ſhall 
not be believed ;. but a bold conjecture, which is 
confirmed at the end of ſeveral centuries, dogs 
more honour to the hiſtorian, than a long ſeries 

of facts, the truth of which cannot be conteſted : 
and J do not write for my cotemporaries alone, 
who will only. ſurvive me a ſmall number! of 
years. When a few more revolutions of, the 
Tn. 1 paſſed, both they and 1 ſhall be no more, 

1 up my ideas to. ad and to 
We is their's to judge me. ; 

- Tus. ſpace. occupied by. the thirteen” repu bites, 
between the. mountains and. .the ſea, is no more 
than ſixty-ſeven, fea leaf 125 but their extent 
upon the. coaſt, in a 1 ine, is three hundred 
and forty:five, from 5 ger 00 Mart „ 6vRs to 
Wir of pen 
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vl BOOK Cons is the principal ſupf ort of the provinces 
# XVIII. of Ney Vork, the 8 and n s 
iF But the ſoil hath degenerated ſo rapidly, that an 
5 | 3 formerly yielded ſixty bulhels of wheat, 
ſeldom produces even twenty at preſent. _ 
* the lands of Maryland and of Virgi- 
Wo nia be much ſuperior to all the reſt, yet they 
mW cannot be deemed extremely fertile. The ancient 
plantations yield no more than one third of the 
tobacco which was formerly gathered. It is not 
poſſible to make any new ones; and the planters 
have been reduced to the neceſſity of turning 
their labours towards other objects. 2 
Non rn CAROLIN A produces ſome grain, but 
of ſo inferior a quality as to be ſold in all markets, 
twenty-five or thirty per cent. cheaper than 78 
others. 
Wo | IE ſoil of South Carolina and of Georgia is is 
5 perfectly even, as far as fifty miles from the 
1 | ocean. The exceflive rains which fall there not 
Ni finding any outlet, form numerous moraſſes, where 
rice is cultivated to the great detriment of the 
| freemen and of the flaves employed in this cul- 
| ture. In the intervening ſpaces between theſe 
1 ; large bodies of water ſo frequently met with, an 
[ : 


interior kind of indigo grows, which muſt. be 
4 | tranſplanted every year. In the elevated part of 
vi | the country nothing is to be found e 
Ss | fands and frightful rocks, interſected at great dil- 
naances by paſture grounds of the nature of ruſhes. . 
1 | Tur Engliſh government, convinced that North 
1 America would never enrich them by it's natural 
it productions, employed the powerful incentive of 
1 gratuities in order to produce in that part of the 
0 . New World, flax, vines, and filk. The poor- 
| nneſs of the ſoil diſconcerted the firſt of theſe 
views; the defect of the climate prevented the 
ſicceſs of the ſecond, and the want of hands did 
1 not 
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not permit the third to be purſued. The ſociety g; oo Rx 
eltablilned in London for the encouragemente of XH. ; 
arts was not. more fortunate than adminiſtratch, TT 2 
Their Penefactions Nd. not bring forth any of the * 5 
8 eee z ⁵⁵ bd So eek 1 
obſecks which they had propcled to the activity 1 
and induftry of thoſe counties. 
Orr ar Bern was obliged to be edifttnt. ö 
ed With felling every year to the countries we ure ; 
ſpeaking of, to the amount of about 50,000;055 
 lirres*® of merchandiſe. Thoſe by whom they were | þ 
conſumed delivered to her excluſively their indi- 4 
des, their iron, their tobacco, and their peltries. — 
They alſo delivered to her all the money and rough” 74 


the globe in exchange for their grain, their fiſh, | 
r, vr Hi Ga ads $ 1 3 5 „ - 44s Meth ad: It 
a geg. and their ſalt proviſions. „ 

HE balance however was always ſo unfavo,ꝭ,l | & 


able to them that at the beginning of the trou- 3 
bles the colonies were indebted one hundred and 3 
twenty, or one hundred and thirty millions of 6 
livres + to. the mother- country, and they had no 0 
ſpecic in citcülstiengn n.. n e ff 
N OTWITHSTANDING theſe diſadvantages, there 7 
had been ſucceſſively formed in the midſt of the s 
thirteen provinces, a population of two millions 9 
1 hundred eighty-one thouſand ſix hundred bs 
and ſeventy-eiglt perſons, including four hun- 0 
ied eng egroes. New inhabitants were Ing 
| conſtantly driven t ere by oppreſſion and intole- wr 
ration, The unfortunate have been deprived-of 11 
this refuge by war; but peace will reſtore it to al 
them again; and they will reſort there in greater & 
numbers than ever. Thoſe who ſhall go there 8 


S b $5 What: 1 Oe | a 3 
with plans of cultivation, will not have all the 
ſatisfaction they may expect, becauſe they will 
figd all the good, and even the indifferent lands 
« +11 '* [2,08333351c1 65. '8d. » + | | 


1 From 5,000,090], to 5,416,666], 138. 4d, 
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Bi0-O)Wobeupite;] and xhat”foarte any thing remains to 
III offer them geν tt barren >fands} bonwholeſom® 
fo raſſdi; or ſtrep mayntains.'' The einigratioùs 
| will beimorsifavourable to manufacturers andi to: 
artifts, though perhaps they will gain nothing by 
3 country and their climate. 
Ix cannotibe determined without raſtmefs; what 
will ene day be the population of) che Uniced 
States. This calculation, generally very difficult, 
beromes impractieable in a region dere the 
lands degenerate very rapidly, and where reproi 
Auction is not in proportion to the labours and 
.expences beſtowed upon them. It will be voor: 
ſiderable thing, if ten millions of men ch] e ο,,jꝭẽ » 
finda certain ſubfiſtence in theſe provinces bai 
even then the exports will be reduced to iiber or 
nothing: but internal induſtry will ſupphyu the 
place of foreign induſtry.” Theo country will 
nearby be able to ſupply it's own wants; provided 
therinhabitants knotů how to be happy by œαõjde. 
* | my; and in medicerity. ct: 529991 tw 1 ned 
_ 2v)PeoPLE of North America, let the example of 
alFthe nations which have precededyou, ànd eſpe- 
ciallythat of the-mother-country; ſervers: Teflon 
6 you. Dread the influence of gold which, with 
af , introduces corruption of manners and 
contempt'of the laws. Pread tos unequal a re- 
pakiition of riches, which indicates a fmall num- 
-berdof wealthy citizens, and a multitude of civi- 
zent plunged in miſery; from whence ariſeb the 
-Ifſstefice-of the former and the degradation of the 
latter. Keep yourſelves free from the ſpirit: of 
conqueſt. The tranquillity of an empire dimi- 
niſhes in proportion as it extends itſelf. Have 
! i arms to defend yourſelves, but not to attack. 
4 Search for affluence and health in labour; for 
4 <P erty in the cultivation of the lands, and in 
5 a nafiufactures of induſtry, for ſtrength in good 
2 EE manners 
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 manners:andq;mwirtue. >Encourage the p 
afatbie arts and . 
vidized: mam from̃ the ſavage. Attends abe 
things; to the education M your, ohildrem d Be 
 eanyinced; that from; publio ſehools come forth 
enlightened:mapiſtrates; valiant and well-info 
_ edi officers} good fathers, good huſbands, gqod 
brothers, gobd friends, and Honeſt men. Wer- 


evor depravity of manners is obſerved among the 


vonth, cho nation is upon it's decline. Let. liberty 
haves ßrm and unalterable/baſis in the wifdotreof 
your conſlitiitions, and let it po:ithorevertaſtiog 
cement which tonnes your: provinces together, 


Eſtabliſb nodegal preference betwęęn the!cmnedes-. 


af divide / worſnip. Superſtitiomi d every, where 
innacenit where it 35! neither; protected: morqper- 
ſdcutedq und may your duration, if pofſzble che 
long as that of the world Agtorot to vol 
bo Man this wiſh be accompliſhed, andi ednſole 
.the- preſent; expiring race with the: hopes ctHat n a 
better will ſucceed to it! But waving the: conft- 
:derdtion:of future times, et us take a view eff the 
veſult of thrememorable ages. Having er in 
_ tlie-beginnjug-of this work the — miſeryland 
norance, in which Europe was plunged in the 


infancynof America, let us examine to whatftate 


the conqueſt of: the New World hath led tand ad- 
vanced thoſe that made it. This was the deſign 
of a book undertaken with the hopes of being 


- uſeful ;- if the end be anſwered the author will 


- have diſcharged bib: _ ane 5 Bes moons in, 
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BOOK E are © advaneing in a career, upon which: 


we ſhould not have entered without know 
ing the extent and the difficulties of it, and which 
we ſhould ſeveral times have quitted, had we not 
been ſupported by motives, which always make. + 
us forget the diſproportion between our pamess;'. 
and the experiment. In the event of a conflar 
gration we ſometimes attempt and accompliſh; « 
things which would depreſs our courage; Were Me + 


not ſtimulated by the danger, and which aſtoniſh 


Religion. 


it when the danger is over. After 2,battle;eitbar,. 
won or loſt, a military man ſaid at the ſight, ofa, 
mountain which he had climbed up in, eb ad 


reach the enemy: Who would ever have donæ 


that, if there had not been a muſket ſhot to receive? 
] was certainly animated with the ſame ſentiment 
when I began this work, and it muſt vagen. | 
edly animate me ſtill ſince I continue 

We have firſt deſcribed the ſtate of Europe 
before the diſcovery of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 

ArrER this we have purſued the uncertain, ty- 
rannical, and ſanguinary progreſs of the battle 
ments formed in theſe diſtant regions. 

Ir now remains to unfold the influence 1 
the intercourſe eſtabliſned with the New World 
has had upon the opinions, government, induſtry, 
arts, manners, and happineſs of the Old. Let us 
begin by religion. | 

Hap man uninterruptedly. enjoyed, com plete 
felicity; had the earth ſanctified of itlelf all the.- 
variety of his wants, it may be, preſumed, that, 
e time would have, elapſed hefqr: the ſenti- ; 

ment 


IN'THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. | 


ment of admiration and gratitude would have BOOK 
turned towards the Gods, the attention of that ; 


being naturally ungrateful. But a barren ſoil 
did not anſwer to his labours. The torrents ra- 
vaged the fields which he had cultivated. A 


burning ſky deſtroyed his harveſts. He experi- 
enced famine, he became acquainted with diſ- 


eaſe, and he endeavoured to find out the cauſe of 
bis miſery. | FVV; 
Jo explain the myſtery of his exiſtence, of his 
happineſs, and of his misfortune, he invented 
different ſyſtems equally abſurd. He peopled the 
univerſe with good and evil ſpirits ; and ſuch was 


the origin of Polytheiſm, the moſt ancient and . 


the moſt univerſal of all religions. From Poly- 
theiſm aroſe Manicheiſm, the veſtiges of which 
will laſt perpetually, whatever may be the pro- 
greſs of reaſon. Manicheiſm fimplified, engen- 
dered deiſm, and in the midſt of this diverſity of 
opinions there aroſe a claſs of men mediators be- 
tween Heaven and earth. VVV 
Tum the regions of the earth were covered 


with altars; in one place the hymn of joy re- 


ſounded, while in another were heard the com- 
plaints of pain; then recourſe was had to prayer 
and to ſacrifice, the two natural modes of obtain- 
ing favour and of deprecating anger. The har- 
veſt was offered up; the lamb, the goat, and the 


bull, were ſlain, and the holy ſod was even ſtain- 


ed with the blood of man. | 

I the mean while the good man was often 
feen in adverſity, while the wicked, and even the 
1mpious man profpered, and then the doctrine 


of immortality was ſuggeſted. The ſouls freed. 


from the body, either circulated among the dif- 
ferent beings of nature, or went into another 
world to receive the reward of their virtues or the 
puniſhment of their crimes. 

15 | matical 


But it is a proble-" 
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i, B 9 2 K matical circumſtance, whether: man — 
it ter on this account. It is certain, however, t! 

F — from the. inſtant of his birth to, hat, of bis death, 
13 he was tormented, with the fear, f inyjũble. Pow. 
1 ers, and reduced to a much more wretched-ftats 
1 than that which he had before enjoyed. ; ,., aug 


5 Mos legiſlators have availed themſelves 
5 this propentity of the mind, to govern the people 
and ſtill more to enflame them. Some have af, 
 karted, that they held from Heaven the right 7 
commanding ; and thus was theoeracy, or ſacred. 
deſpotiſm eſtabliſhed, the moſt cruel and the 
moſt. immoral of all legiſlations ; that in which 
man, proud, malevolent, intereſted and vicious 
with impunity, commands man from God; that 
in which there is nothing juſt or unjuſt, but what 
is either agreeable or diſpleaſing to him, or that 
Jupreme Being with whom he. communicates, and 
whom. he; cauſes to ſpeak according to his paſ- 
Bons, in which it is a crime to examine his or- 
ders, and impiety to oppoſe them; in which con- 
traclictory revolutions are ſubſtituted to reaſon and 
conſcience, which are reduced to ſilence by pro- 
digies or by enormous crimes; in which the na- 
tions, in a word, cannot have any ideas. concern. 
ing the rights, of men, reſpeQing vhat is good 
ant bat is evil, becauſe they, ſearch for the 
foundation of their privileges and of their. duties, 
only in ſacred writings the URCTPEtatien, of Which 
is de pied to them. 113: 12 aff? ton yaa: "0 
Ir this kind of government Bad a more-ſublime 
briginvin{Paleſtine, ſtill it was not more exempt 
; thamany where elſe from the calamities which ne- 
| £e#avily; :ariſe from it. 
- {SHRISTIANITY:: ſucceeded the: Jewiſh; inſſirn⸗ 
thnio The ſubjection that Rome, miſtreſs of the 
world, asunder, tothe moſt ſavage tyrants; the 


ot miſeriess which the luxury of arent nnd | 
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che maintenance of armievhad occaſioned through. B O © k 
cut this vaſt empire under the reigns of the Neros; N. 
the ſucceflive irruptions of the barbarians, who _ 


diſmembered this great body; the loſs of pro- 
vinces either by revolt or invaſion; all theſe na- 


tural evils had already prepared the minds of men 


for à new religion, and the changes in politics 


17 


m'vf worſhip. ' In paganiſm, which had exiſt- 
for ſo many ages, there remained only the 


Fables to which it owed it's origin, the folly or the 


vices'of it's gods, the avarice of it's prieſts, and 
the infamy and licentious conduct of the kings 
ho ſupported them. Then the people, deſpairing 
to obtain relief from their tyrants upon earth, had 
recourſe to Heaven for protection. 

23 [Car 19TIANIEY appea red; and afforded them 


comfort, at the ſame time that it taught them to 
ſuffer with patience. While the tyrannycand 


licentiouſneſs of princes tended to the deſtruction 
of paganifin'as well as to that of the empire, the 
ſubjects, who had been oppreſſed and ſpoiled, and 
who had embraced the new doctrines, were com- 
pleting it's ruin dy the examples they gave of thoſe 
virtues; which always accompany: the zeal of new. 
made proſelytes.' But a ee aroſe in the 
miqdſt of public calamity, muſt neceſſarily give it 
preachers a conſiderable inſſuence over the unt 
happy perſons who took refuge in it. Thus the 
power of the clergy commenced, as it were, with 


the goſpe 10 & SUI 


301 | 6M tlie remains of pagan ſuperſtitions and 5 


philsfophic ſects, a code of rights and tenets was 
formed, which the ſimplicity of the primitive 
chitiſtians funktißed wih real and affecting piety; 
Put wheat the ſame time deft'the ſeeds of de- 


bites and controverſies, from whence aroſe a va- 


the 


riet y of paſſibns diſguiſed under, and dignified with, 


muſt neceſſarily have induced an innovation in the 
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B Oo the name of zeal. Theſe diſſenſions produced 
© NIX. ſchools, doRors, a tribunal, and a hierarchy. 
__*Y. © Chriſtianity had begun to be preached by a ſer of 


fiſhermen, deſtitute of every knowledge but that 
of the goſpel; it was entirely eſtabliſned by 
biſhops who formed the church. After this it 
gained ground by degrees, till at length it at- 


tracted the notice of the emperors. Some of theſe 
tolerated chriſtianity either from motives of con- 


tempt or humanity ; others perſecuted” it. Per- 
ſecution haſtened it's progreſs, for which toleration 


had paved the way. Connivance and proſerip- 


tion, clemency and rigour, were all equally 'ad- 
vantageous to it. The ſenſe of freedom ſo natural 
to the human mind, induced many perſons to 
embrace it in it's infancy, as it has made others 
reject it ſince it has been eftabliſhed. This ſpirit 


of independence, rather adapted to truth than to 


novelty, would neceſſarily have induced a mul- 
titude of perſons of ak ranks to become con- 
verts to chriſtianity, if even the characters it bore 
had not been calculated to inſpire veneration and 
reſpect. | FEA £ I 
PacanisM, unmaſked by philoſophy, and 
brought into diſcredit by the fathers of the 
church, with a ſufficient number of temples, but 
with prieſts who were not rich, ſank from day to 
day, and gave way to the new form of worthip. 


This penetrated into the hearts of the women by 


devotion, which is ſo naturally allied to tender- 
neſs, and into the minds of children, who are 
fond of prodigies, and even of the moſt rigid 
morality. Thus it was introduced into courts, 
where every thing which can become a paſſion, is 
certain of finding acceſs. ' A prince, 'who bathed 
in the blood of his family, bad, as it were, fallen 
"aſleep in the arms of impunity; a prince, who 
had great crimes and great weakneſſes to expiate, 

1 | a embraced 
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| red; Chriſtianity, which forgave him every B OO K 
thing-on account of his zeal, and to which he — 
gave up _ e in order to be freed from his 
remorfe. 

* Cors raw TRV inſtead of uniting the OY 

hood to the crown, when he was converted to 

Chriſtianity, as they had been united in the per- 

ſons of the Pagan emperors, granted to the clergy 

fuch a ſhare of wealth and authority, and afforded 

them ſo many means of future aggrandizement, 

that theſe: blind conceſſions produced an eccle- 

Kation deſpotiſm entirely ne pv. 

PR OCOUND ignorance was the moſt certain 
fo pport of this aſcendency over the minds of men. 
The Pontiffs of Rome diffuſed this ignorance by 
oppoſing every kind of Pagan erudition. If 
from time to time ſome efforts were made to diſ- 
pel this obſcurity, they were entinguihed vy 
capital puniſhments. | 

WIILE the Popes were undeceiving the minds 

of men reſpecting their authority, even by the 
abuſe they made of it, knowledge was paſſing on 
from the Eaſt to the Weſt. As ſoon as the maſ- 
ter- pieces of antiquity had revived the taſte for 
ufetul ſtudy, reaſon recovered ſome of the rights 
which it had loſt. The hiſtory of the church 
was inveſtigated, and the falſe pretenſions of the 
court of Rome were diſcovered. Part of Europe 
ſhook off the yoke. A monk ſet almoſt all 
Germany, and almoſt the whole North, free 
fromiit;- a prieft, ſome provinces of France; and 
a king, ga England, for the fake of a mas; 
If other ſovereigus firmly maintained the eee 
religion throughout their poſſeſſions, it was, 
haps, beeauſe it was more favourable to that bind : 
and paſſive obedience which they require from 
théir people, and which the popiſh- ne have 
ns. aa for their own-intereſts. +. 
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BOOK In the mean while, the defire, on one hand, 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


XIX. of preſerving the pontifical authority, and the 


| Germans and Spaniards, without NEE 
| * . hs - ? * Wo ( 


wiſh of deſtroying it on the other, have produced 
two oppoſite ſyſtems. The Catholic divines have 


undertaken, and even ſucceſsfully, to prove that 


the holy books are not of themſelves the touch- 
ſtone of orthodoxy. They have demonſtrated, 
that fince the firſt preaching of the goſpel to our 
times, the ſcriptures, differently underſtood, had 


given riſe to the moſt oppoſite, the moſt extra- 


vagant, and the moſt impious opinions ; and that 


with this divine word, the moſt contradictory 


tenets may have been maintained, as long as'in- 
ward ſentiment hath been the only interpreter of 


the revelation. 


"Taz writers of the reformed religion have 
ſhewn the abſurdity of believing, that one man 


alone was conſtantly inſpired from heaven, upon 


a throne, or in a chair, in which the moſt mon- 
ſtrous vices have been committed; where diſſo- 
lution was ſeated by the fide of inſpiration; 
where adultery and concubinage profaned the 
idols who were inveſted with the character and 
with the name of ſanity ; where the ſpirit of 


falſehood and of artifice diQated the pretended 


oracles of truth. They have demonſtrated, that 
the church, aſſembled in council, and compoſed 


of intriguing prelates, under the emperors of the 
primitive church, of ignorant and debauched 


ones, in the times of barbariſm and of ambition, 
and of oſtentatious ones in the ages of ſchiſm ; that 
ſuch a church could not be more enlightened by 
ſupernatural inſpiration, than the vicar of Jeſus 
himſelf; that the ſpirit of God did not more 
viſibly communicate itſelf to two hundred fathers 
of the council, than to the holy father himſelf, 
who was often the” moſt profligate of men; that 
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ſupport, their, new ſy! Fn, in the eyes of reaſon, 
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ancient churc 
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IN Ithel mig 
Wia, and 1a A. the text of the ſeripturè be 


— e recile, and. authehtl® > 
be cht dle and ale rule of doctrine g's of 


Arlt i ution to the times of Luther and Cal- 
vin, hath been corrupted with the manners of 
prieſts, and of it's igHowers ; if the en ave 
daubted, varied, apd decided contradiQoril 55 
aheir aſſemblies ; if it be unworth of "the 12 
nity to communicate it's ſpirit and it's word to 
one ſingle man, debauched i in his youth, reduced 
te. imbecility in his; old age; "Tubj ect, in a 92 
40 the paſſions, the errors, and the infirmities 6 
man: then, lay they, 
ſuppoxt for the infa libility of the Chriſtian faith; 
conſequently, that religion is not of divine inſti. 
tation, and God. hath, not, intended that f it ſhould 
be eternal, . YUP Tees 
'Eg1s; dilemma 1 1s very, embarraffing. As long 
Bsthe:fenſe of: the ſcriptures. ſhall remain open to 
ths;;contelts at; hath ever experienced, and that 
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BOOK ACcCCoRDINGLY, theſe diſputes have gradually 
K led the nations, which had ſhaken off the yoke 
of an authority, conſidered *till then as infallible, 
farther than it had been foreſeen. They have 
almoſt generally rejected, from the ancient mode 
of worſhip, what was contrary to their reaſon, 
and have only preſerved a Chriſtianity diſengaged 
from all myſteries. Revolution itſelf hath been 
abandoned in theſe regions, though at a later 
period, by ſome men more bold, or who thought 
themſelves more enlightened than the multitude. 
A manner of thinking, ſo proud and independent, 
hath extended itſelf, in proceſs of time, to thoſe 
ſtates which had remained ſubje& to Rome. As 
in theſe countries knowledge had made leſs pro- 
greſs, and opinions had been more confined, 
licentiouſneſs in them hath been carried to it's 
utmoſt extent. Atheiſm, the ſyſtem either of a 
diſcontented and gloomy ſpirit which ſees no- 
thing but confuſion in nature, or of a wicked 
man who dreads future vengeance; or of a ſet of 
philoſophers neither gloomy nor wicked, who 
vainly imagine they find in the properties of 
eternal matter, a ſufficient cauſe. for all the 
phenomena which excite our admiration. . 
By an impulſe founded on the nature of reli- 
gions themſelves, Catholiciſm tends inceſſantly to - 
Proteſtantiſm, Proteſtantiſm to Socinianiſm, So- 
cinianiſm to Deiſm, and Deiſm to Scepticiſm. 
ncredulity is become too general, to allow us to 
hope, with any degree of foundation, that the 
ancient tenets can regain the aſcendant. which 
they enjoyed during ſo many centuries. Let 
them be always freely followed, by ſuch of their 
ſectators who are attached to them from con- 
ſcience, by all thoſe who find matter of conſola+ 
tion in them, and by all whom they, incite, to per- 
form the duties of a citizen: but, let all ſeQs, the. 
—— 3, 
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principles of which are not contrary to publics © © K 


order, find in general the ſame indulgence. It 
would be conſiſtent 'with the dignity, as well as 
with the wiſdom of all governments, to have the 
ſame moral code of religion, from which it 
ſhould not be allowed to deviate, and to give the 
reſt up to diſcuſſions, in which the tranquillity 
of the world was not concerned. This would be 
the ſureſt way of extinguiſhing, infenſibly, the 
fanaticiſm of the clergy, and the enthuſiaſm of 
the people. 

Ir is partly to the diſcovery of the New World 
that we ſhall owe that religious toleration which 
ought to be, and certainly will be, introduced in 


the Old. Perſecution would only haſten the 


downfall of the religions that are now eſtabliſhed. 
Induſtry and the means of information have now 
prevailed among the nations, and gained an in- 
fluence that muſt reſtore a certain equilibrium in 
the moral and civil order of ſociety : the human 
mind is undeceived with regard to it's former 


ſuperſtitions. If we do not avail ourſelves of the 


preſent time to re-eſtabliſh the empire of reaſon, 


it muſt neceſſarily be given up to new. ſuper- 


ſtitrons. 


_Evesy thing has concurred, for theſe two laſt 


centuries, to extinguiſh that furious zeal which 
ravaged the globe. The depredations of the Spa- 


niards throughout America, have ſhewn the world 
to what exceſs fanaticiſm may be carried. In 


eſtabliſhing their religion by fire and ſword 
through exhauſted and depopulated countries, 
they have rendered it odious in Europe; and their 
cruelties have contributed to ſeparate a greater 
number of Catholics from the church of Rome, 


than they have gained converts to Chriſtianity 
among the Indians. The concourſe of perſons of 
all Jenr in North- America has neceſſarily diffuſed 


2 


8 2. | the 
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B O OKthe ſpirit of toleration into diſtant countries, and 
XIX. put a ſtop to religious wars in our climates. The 
ſending of miſſionaries has delivered us from thoſe 
turbulent men, who might have inflamed our 
country, and who are gone to carry the firebrands 
and ſwords of the goſpel beyond the ſeas. Navi- 
gation and long voyages have inſenſibly detached 
a great number of the people from the abſurd 
ideas which ſuperſtition inſpires. The variety of 
religious worſhip, and the difference of nations, 
has accuſtomed the moſt vulgar minds to a ſort of 
indifference for the object that had the greateſt 
influence over their imaginations. Trade carried 
on between perſons of the moſt oppoſite ſects, has 
leſſened that religious hatred which was the cauſe 
of their diviſions. It has been found that mora- 
lity and integrity were not inconſiſtent with any 
opinions whatever, and that irregularity of man- 
ners and avarice were equally prevalent every 
where; and hence it has been concluded that the 
manners of men have been regulated by the diffe- 
rence of climate and of government, and by ſocial 
and national intereſt. 1 
Six cx an intercourſe has been eſtabliſhed be- 
tween the two hemiſpheres of this world, our 
thoughts have been leſs engaged about that other 
world, which was the hope of the few, and the 
torment of the many. The diverſity and multi- 
plicity of objects induſtry hath preſented to the 
mind and to the ſenſes, have divided the attach- 
ments of men, and weakened the force of every 
| ſentiment. The characters of men have been 
ſoftened, and the ſpirit of fanaticiſm, as well as 
that of chivalry, muſt neceſſarily have been extin- 
guiſhed, together with all thoſe ſtriking extra- 
vagancies which have prevailed among people 
who were indolent and averſe from labour. The 
ſame cauſes that have produced this revolution in 
| the 


TER EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


the manners, have yet had a more ſudden influ- B O O k 


ence on the nature of government. 


Socier naturally reſults from population, and Sn 
government is a part of the ſocial ſtate. From ment. 


conſidering the few wants men have, in propor- 
tion to the reſources nature affords them, the 


little aſſiſtance and happineſs they find in a civi- 


lized ſtate, in compariſon of the pains and evils 


they are expoſed to in it; their defire of inde- 
pendence and liberty, common to them with all 
other living beings; together with various other 
reaſons deduced from the conſtitutions of human 
nature; from conſidering all theſe circumſtances, 
it has been doubted whether the ſocial ſtate was 
ſo natural to mankind as it has generally been 
thought. 5 | „ l 
INSULATED men have generally been compared 
to ſeparate ſprings. If in the ſtate of nature, 
without legiſlation, without government, without 
chiefs, without -magiſtrates, without tribunals, 
and without laws, one of theſe ſprings ſhould 


_ claſh with another, either the latter broke 


the former, or was broken by it, or they were 
both of them broken. But when, by collecting 
and arranging theſe ſprings, one of thoſe enor- 
mous machines, called ſocieties, had been formed, 
in which, being ſtretched one againſt the other, 
they act and re-a& with all the violence of their 
particular energy, a real ſtate of war was artifi- 
cially created, and that of war diverſified by an 
innumerable multitude of intereſts and opi- 
nions. The confuſion was ſtill infinitely greater, 
when two, three, four or five of theſe terrible 
machines came to ſhock each other at the ſame 
time. It was then, that in the ſpace of a few 
hours, more ſprings were broken, and de- 
ſtroyed, than would have been in the courſe of 
twenty centuries, either before or without this 

| 5 fſublime 
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»62 HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
uf B 38. k ſublime inſtitution. © Thus it is that the firſt 
1 - rs, of nations are ſatirized, under the ſup- 


ofition of an ideal and chimerieal-ſarage ſtate. 
len were never inſulated in the manner here de- 
ſeribed. They bore within themſelves a germen 
of ſociability, which was ineeſſantly tending to 
unfold itſelf. Had they been inclined to ſeparate, 
they could not have done it; and ſuppoſing they 
could, they ought not; the defects of their aſfo- 
ciation being eee by b e ad van. 
ta es. : i IIT be Fa 
. weakneſs and long ee ente of the in- 
fant ſtate of man; the nakedneſs of his body, 
which has no natural covering like that of other 
animals; the tendency of his mind to perfection, 
the neceſſary conſequence of the length of his 
life; the fondneſs. of a mother for her child, 
which is increafed by cares and fatigues, who, af- 
ter ſhe has carried it in the womb for nine 
months, ſuckles and bears it in her arms for 
whole years; the reciprocal attachment, ariſing 
5 from this habitual connection between two beings 
who relieve and careſs each other; ; -the numerous 
ſigns of intercourſe in an organization, which, be- 
ſide the accents of the voice common to ſo 
many animals, adds alſo the language of the 
fingers, and of geſtures peculiar to the human 
race; natural events, which in a hundred differ. 
eie ways may bring together, or re- unite wan- 
dering and free individuals; accidents and un- 
foreſeen wants, which oblige them to meet for 
the purpoſes of hunting, fiſhing, or even of de- 
fence; in a word, the example of ſo many crea- 
tures tat live collected together in great num- 
bers, ſuch as amphibious animals and ſea mon- 
ſters, flights of cranes and other birds, even in- 
5 ſecdts that are found in columns and ſwarms: all 
Wy . | | theſe facts and reaſons ſeem to: n that men 
i | 5 are -- 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST" INDIES. |. | 


are by nature formed for ſociety, and that they B o o K 
are the ſooner diſpoſed to enter into it, becauſe” XIX. 
they cannot multiply greatly under the torrid .”. 


zone, unleſs they be collected into wandering or 
ſedentary tribes; nor can they diffuſe themſelves 
much under the other zones, without affociating 
with their fellow- creatures, for the prey and the 
ſpoils which the neceſſities of food and clothing 
Wenne r 555 = 


From the neceſſity of affociation, ariſes that of 
eſtabliſhing laws relative to the ſocial ſtate: that 
is to ſay, of forming, by a combination of all 


common and particular inſtincts, one general 
plan, that ſhall maintain the collective body, and 
the majority of individuals. For if nature direct 


man to his fellow- creature, it is undoubtedly by 


a conſequence of that univerſal attraction, which 
tends to the preſervation and reproduction of the 
ſpecies. All the propenſities Which man brings 
with him into ſociety, and all the impreſſions he 
receives in it, ought to be ſubordinate to this 


firſt impulſe. To live and to propagate being 


the deſtination of every living ſpecies, it ſhould 
ſeem that ſociety, if it be one of the firſt prin- 
ciples of man, ſhould concur in aſſiſting this 
double end of nature; and that inſtin&, which 
leads him to the ſocial ſtate, ſhould neceſſarily 
direct all moral and political laws, fo as that they 
ſhould be more durable, and contribute more ta 
the happineſs of the majority of mankind. If, 
however, we conſider merely the effect, we ſhould 


think that the principal or ſupreme law of all ſo- 


ciety has been, 70 ſupport the ruling power. Whence 
can ariſe: the ſingular contraſt between the end 
and the means; between the laws of nature and 
thoſe of politics? e ee rd VE The! by 


+ 


Ius is a queſtion to which it is difficult to 
give a proper anſwer, without forming. to one's. 
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B 0 O Kſelf juſt notions of nature, and of the ſucceſſion of 
XIX. the ſeveral governments; and hiſtory ſcarce af- 
fords us any aſſiſtance reſpecting this great object. 
All the foundations of the ſociety at preſent are 
loſt in the ruins of ſome cataſtrophe, ſome natural 
revolution. In all parts we ſee men driven away 
by ſubterrancous fires or by war, by inunda- 
tions or by devouring inſects, by want or fa- 
mine; and joining again in ſome uninhabited 
corner of the world, or: diſperſing and ſpreading 
themſelves over places already peopled. Police 
always ariſes from plunder, and order from 
anarchy; but in order to obtain ſome conclu- 
nion which ſhall be ſatisfactory to reaſon, theſe 
momentary ſhocks muſt not be attended to, and 
nations muſt be conſidered in a ſtationary and 
tranquil ſtate, in which the ſingularities of go- 
vernment may appear without controu. 

Ir hath been ſaid that there are two adds. 
the natural and the moral. The more extenſive 
the mind ſhall become, and the more experience 
it ſhall acquire, the more ſhall we be convinced 
that there is but one, viz. the natural world, 
which leads every thing, when it is not oppoſed 
by fortuitous cauſes, without which we ſhould 
conſtantly have obſerved the ſame concatenation 
in thoſe moral events, which ſtrike us with moſt 
aſtoniſhment, ſuch as the origin of religious 
ideas, the progreſs of the human mind, the dif- 
covery of truths, the ſource and the ſucceſſion of 
errors, the beginning and the end of prejudices, 
the formation of ſocieties, and the periodical or- 
der of the ſeveral governments. 

ALL civilized people have been ſavages; FT 28 
all ſavages, left to their natural impulſe, were 
deſtined to become civilized. A family was the 

- firſt ſociety, and the firſt government was the pa- 
triarchal, founded upon — obedience, 
| and 
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IN THE EAST” AND WEST INDIES. . - 


a; 


and a The family is extended and-divided; B OO K 


ite intereſts. excite wars between brothers, 
who diſavow each other. One people takes up 
arms againſt. another. The vanquiſhed become 
the ſlaves of the conquerors, who fhare among 
themſelves their plains, their children, and their 


XIX. 
„ 


wives. The country is governed by a chief, by 


his lieutenants, and by his ſoldiers, who repre- 
fent the free part of the nation, while all the reſt 


is ſubjected to the atrociouſneſs and to the humi- 


| Eations of ſcrvitude. In this ſtate of anarchy, 
blinded with jealouſy and ferociouſneſs; peace'is 

ſoon diſturbed. [Theſe reſtleſs men march againſt 
and exterminate each other. In proceſs of time, 
there remains only a monarch, or a deſpot under 
the monarch. There is a ſhadow of Juſtice; le- 
giſlation makes ſome progreſs; ideas of property 


are unfolded; and the name of ſlave is changed 


into that of ſubject. Under the ſupreme will of 
a deſpot, nothing prevails but terror, meannefs, 
flattery, ſtupidity, and: ſuperſtition. This intole- 
rable ſituation - ceaſes, either by the aſſaſſination 
of the tyrant, or by the diſſolution of the empire; 
and democracy is raiſed upon it's ruins. It is 
then, for the firſt time, that the ſacred name of 
one's country is heard. It is then that man, bent 
down to earth, raiſes his head, and appears in 


his dignity. Then the annals of the nation are 
filled with heroic deeds. Then there are fathers, 


mothers, children, friends, fellow- citizens, pub- 
lic and domeſtic virtues. Then the empire of the 
laws is eſtabliſhed, ſoars to it's extremeſt height, 
the ſciences ariſe, and uſeful labours are no longer 
degraded." ae 2 
UNrORTUNATRLx, this . of happinels is 
| only .temporary. In all parts, revolutions'in go- 


vernment- ſucceed each other with a rapidity 
er to nnn. T here are few countries 


who 
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B O O K who have not experienced them all; and there is 

| not any one which, in proceſs of time; will not 

I lil this periodical motion. They will all, -more 
or leſs frequently, follow a-regular circle of mis- 
fortunes and profperities, of liberty and ſlavery, g 

of morals and corruption, of knowledge and ig- 

norance, of ſplendour and weakneſs; they will 

all go through the ſeveral points of this fatal ho- 

rizon. The law of nature, which requires that 

all ſocieties ſhould gravitate towards deſpotiſm 

and diſſolution, that empires fhould ariſe; and be 

annihilated, will not be ſuſpended for any one of 

them. While, like the needle which indicates the 

conſtant direction of the winds, they are either 

advancing or going back, let us ſee by what means 

Europe is arrived to that ny or owilization' in 

N it now exiſts. 95 

-Wavinc' any further account of che Jewiſh 
government, unleſs juſt to obſerve, that this fin- 

gular; nation hath maintained it's character, un- 

der all the viciſſitudes of it's deſtiny; that the 

Jews, conquered, ſubdued, diſperſed, hated, and 

deſpiſed, have {till remained attached to their na- 

tion; that they have carried their annals, and 

their country with them, into all climates; that 

whatever region they inhabit, they live in expec- 

tation of a deliverer, and die with their looks 

UC -: fixed upon their ancient e erh ; let us pals on to 

bl the ſtates of Greece. 

| THEesE were founded by robbery; who deſtroy- 

ed a few monſters, and a great number of men, 

in order to become kings. It was there, that 

during a ſhort ſpace of time, at leaſt if we date 

from heroie ages, and in a narrow circuit, we 

have a review of all the ſpecies of governments, 

of- ariſtocracy, of democracy, of monarchy, of 

deſpotifm, and of anarchy, which was only ſuſ- 


inne without being n eee, by the ap- 
proach 
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proach. of the common enemy. There it was, B 2 K 


that the imminent danger of flavery gave birth 
and ſtability to patriotiſm, which leads in it's train 
the origin of all great talents; ſublime inſtance 


of all vices, and of all virtues; an infinite number 


of ſchools of wiſdom, in the midſt of debauchery ; 
and ſome models in the fine arts, which in all 
ages art will always imitate, but will never equal. 
The Greeks were a frivolous, pleaſant, lying, and 
ungrateful people; they were the only original 


people that have exiſted, or perhaps: will ever exiſt | 


5 ran the face of the earth. 
Rox, it is ſaid, was founded by people: who 
eleaped. from the flames-of Troy, or was only a 


retreat for ſome banditti from Greece and Italy: 


but from this ſcum of the human race aroſe a na- 
tion of heroes, the ſcourge of all nations, the de- 
vourers of themſelves; a people more aſtoniſhing 
than admirable, great by their qualities, and wor- 
thy of execration by the uſe they made of them, 
in the times of the republic; the baſeſt and moſt 
corrupt people under their emperors; a people, 


of whom one of the moſt virtuous men of his age 


uſed to ſay: If the kings be ferocious animals, 
who devour nations, what kind of beaſt muſt the 
Roman people be, who devour kings? 

Wax, which, from all the great nations of Eu- 
rope together, had formed- only the Roman em- 
pire, made theſe very Romans who were ſo nu- 
merous, become barbarians again. As the diſpo- 
ſitions and manners of the conquering people are 
generally impreſſed upon the conquered, thoſe 


who had been enlightened with the knowledge of 


Rome at the period when it was diſtinguiſhed by 
it's, learning, now ſank again into the darkneſs of 
ſtupid and ferocious Scythians. During ages of 


ignorance, when ſuperior ſtrength. always gave 
mene and chance or hunger had compelled 110 
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BOO k people of the north to invade the ſouthern coun- 
tries, the continual ebb and flow of emigrations 
prevented laws from being ſettled in any place. 
As ſoon as a multitude of ſmall nations had de- 
ſtroyed a large one, many chiefs or tyrants di- 
vided each vaſt monarchy into ſeveral fiefs. The 
people, who gained no advantage by the govern- 
ment of one, or of ſeveral men, were always op- 
preſſed and trampled upon from theſe diſmember- 
ings of the feudal anarchy. Petty wars were con⸗ 
tinually kept up between neighbouring towns, in- 
ſtead of thoſe great wars that now prevail between 
r apy are, | rae + 
In the mean while, a continual ferment led the 
nations to eſtabliſh themſelves' into ſome regular 
and confiſtent form of government. Kings were 
deſirous of raiſing themſelves upon the ruins of 
thoſe individuals, or of thoſe powerful bodies of 
men, by whom the commotions were kept up; 
and to effect this, they had recourſe to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the people. They were civilized, poliſh- 
ed, and more rational laws were given them. 
SLAVERY had oppreſſed their national vigour, 
property "reſtored it; and commerce, which pre- 
vailed after the diſcovery of the New World, in- 
| creaſed all their powers, by exciting univerſal 
4 cecmulation. e e eee ee 8 
| Tuns changes were attended with a revolution 
of another kind. The monarchs had not been 
capable of aggrandizing their power without di- 
miniſhing that of the clergy, without favouring 
religious opinions, or-endeavouring to bring them 
into diſcredit. Innovators, who ventured to attack 
the church, were ſupported by the throne. From 
Vil that time; the human underſtanding was ſtrengths 
il . ened by exerting itſelf againſt the phantoms of 
4.1 imagination, and recovering the path of nature 
114 and of reaſon, diſcovered the true principles of 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
government. Luther and Columbus appeared ; B 00: K 


the whole univerſe trembled, and all Europe was 
in commotion; but this ſtorm left it's horizon 
clear for ages to come. The former awakened 
the underſtandings of men, the latter excited 
their activity. Since they have laid open all the 
avenues of induſtry and freedom, moſt of the 
European nations have attended with ſome ſuc- 
ceſs to the correction or improvement of legiſla- 
tion, upon which the felicity of mankind entirely 
depends. But this ſpirit of information hath not 
yet reached the Turks. ä 

Tae Turks were not known in Aſia til the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, at which 
time the Tartars, of whom they were a tribe, 
made frequent excurſions upon the territories of 
the eaſtern empire, as the Goths had formerly 


done in the weſtern provinces. It was in 1300, 


that Ottoman was declared ſultan by his nation, 
vVho living till then upon plunder, or ſelling their 
| ſervice to ſome Aſiatic prince, had not yet thought 
of forming an independent empire. Ottoman 


became the chief among theſe barbarians, as a 


ſavage diſtinguiſhed by his bravery, becomes a 
chief among his equals ; for the Turks at that 
time were only a hord fixed in the neighbourhood 
bes a.people who were half civilized. 

Up this prince, and his ſucceſſors, the Ot. 
toman power was daily making freſh progreſs ; 
nothing reſiſted it. Princes brought up in the 
midſt of camps and born captains, armies accuſ- 
tomed to victory by continual wars, and better 


diſciplined than thoſe of the Chriſtians, bon org 


the defects of a bad government. 
Cons T ANTINOPLE, taken by Mohammed in 
1453, became the capital of their empire, and the 
princes of Europe, plunged in ignorance and bar- 
PERS could only have oppoſed an ineffectual 
dike 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


Boo K dike to this overflowing torrent: if the firſt ſuc- 


ceſſors of Mohammed, at the head of a nation 
which {till preſerved the manners, the genius, and 
the diſcipline of it's founders, had not been obliged 
to interrupt their expeditions in Poland, in Hun- 
gary, or upon the domains of the republic of 
Venice, in order to go ſometimes into Aſia, ſome- 
times into Africa, either againſt rebellious ſub- 
jects or turbulent neighbours. Their fortune 
began to fall off as ſoon as their forces were di- 
vided. Succefles: leſs rapid and leſs brilliant oc- 
caſioned their armies to loſe that confidence 
which was the ſoul of their exploits. The reſt 
of the empire, cruſhed under the moſt rigorous 
deſpotiſm, had not attained. to any degree of 
ſplendor. It had acquired no real ſtrength from 
conqueſts, becauſe it had not known how to take 
advantage of them by prudent regulations. De- 


ſtroying in order to preſerve, the conquerors had 


acquired nothing. They reigned only over pro- 
vinces laid waſte, and over the Wrecks of the 
powers whom they had ruined. 

WHILE a deceitful proſperity was preparing the 
fall of the Ottoman empire, a contrary revolution 


was taking place in Chriſtendom. The minds of 


men were beginning to be enlightened. Princi- 
ples leſs extravagant were introducing themſelves 
into Poland. Feudal government, the fertile 
ſource of ſo many calamities, and which had laſt- 

ed for ſo long a time, gave way in ſeveral ſtates 
to a more regular form of government. In other 

ſtates it was gradually altered, either by laws or 


by new cuſtoms, with which ſome fortunate cir- ' 


cumſtances obliged it to comply. At length a2 


power was formed in the neighbourhood of the 
Turks capable of reſiſting them. I mean the ac- 
ceſſion of Ferdinand to the throne of Hun 
This prince, maſter of the poſſeſſions elke, ; 
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of Auſtria in Germany, was beſides certain, from BOOK 
his Imperial crown, of powerful ace againſt — 4 


the common enemy | 
A-MILITARY. government tends to deſpotiſm, 
and reciprocally in every .deſpotic government, 
the military man diſpoſes ſooner or later of the 
ſovereign authority. The prince, freed from all 
kind ß law which might reſtrain his power, doth 
not fail of abuſing it, and ſoon commands over 
none but ſlaves, who take no kind of concern 
about his fate. He who oppreſſes finds no de- 
fender, becauſe he deſerves none. His grandeur | 
is without foundation. His own fears are awak-. 
ened from the ſame motives by which he hath, 
excited terror in others: The uſe he makes of 
the militia againſt his ſubje&s, teaches this very 
militia what they can do againſt himſelf. They 
try their ſtrength, they mutiny, and they revolt. 
The want of power in the prince makes them in- 
ſolent. They acquire a ſpirit of ſedition, and it 
is then that they decide of the fate of their maſter 
and of his miniſters. 
|  +SoLtMAN, informed by the internal commotions 
which had agitated the empire under the reigns . 
of Bajazet II; and Selim II. of the dangers which 
threatened himſelf and his ſucceſſors, thought that 
he could adopt no better expedient than to enact 
a law which deprived the princes of his houſe, 


both of the command of the armies and of the 


government of the provinces. It was by burying. 
in the obſcure idleneſs of a ſeraglio thoſe to whom 
their birth gave any pretenſions to the empire, 
that he flattered himſelf he ſhould remove from 
the Janiſſaries every pretence of ſedition; but 
he was deceived... This bad policy ſerved only 
to increaſe. the miſchief. of an evil that was per- 
| haps ſtill greater. His, ſucgeſſors corrupted hy 
am s education, bore whbout. ne 
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HISTORY' oF SETTTAMENTS AND HAR ADE 
founded and N wxtended 


* = "Ae emplre⸗ Ignorant princesz o he had frbequent- 


ed none bur women; ani convefſed with none but 

eunuchs,” were inveſted with an unlimited ailtho- 
Fey” the moſt unparalleled abuſe of Which com- 
Pieted the hatred and iſery of their ſubjeQs, 
ahdoptunged them in an abſolute dependence on 
115 Aiflarles, becoine 1 more uvariclouantd mene 


D 585 5 5 6f Pane he the — — it 
dy nfiniſters, Enemies of à maſter! wh vu able 
$0 > reſt JE! An and Earttines their ps erg and pene- 
into Ycheir-cundutt.“ 27 1 TY 1s 192 
T ien the Grand Seignior poſſeſſes vaſt do- 
"mains; e of his empire ought 
to. intereſt him- in dhe diſputes of the Chriſtian 
"pririces, he bath ſcarce any influence in the ge- 
.neral Tyſtem of Europe: © This is the effect of the 
norance prevailing* among the miniſtry of the 
Bare of their prejudices,” of the unvarſableneſs 
'of their principles, of the other vices which flow | 
From deſpotiſm, and Which will perpetuate their 
Bad olicy ; + Tor -4yrayts 1 dread nothing ſs much 4s 
novelty. They imagine that alF*is right, and in 
Fact, nothing advances more rapidly towards per- 
Tectidn than . e The beſt prices leave 
A a great deal of good to be dene by their 
cceflors, while the firſt deſpot fearec ever leaves 
| anyevil for à Tecondto do. Beſides, how ſhould 
A Grand Seignior, ſunk in the'volupttiouſneſ ofa 
fteragho, ſuſpect "that the admimiſtratien- of his 
Jommnions | is deteſtable? How 18 it poſſible he 
ould not admire the wonderful exactnefs ofthe 
prings, the” prodigtous n 
> and of the means which all Tonety to pro- 
uc | 


e that fins gleant pers excellent end his: moſt 


unlimited power, and che moſt profotnt — 
7 . 


* 
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of his ſubje&s. None of them are warned by the g; o o x 
fate of ſo many of their predeceſſors, who have IX. 1 


deen either ſtabbed or ſtrangled. | 

Tax ſultans have never changed their prin» 
ciples. The ſcimitar, at Conſtantinople, is ſtill 
the interpreter of the Koran. Though the Grand 
Signior may not be ſeen coming in and going 
out of the Seraglio, like the tyrant of Morocco, 
with a bloody head in his hand, yet a numerous 
cohort of ſatellites is engaged to execute theſe 


horrid murders. The people ſometimes maſſacred 


by their ruler, at other times aſſaſſinate the exe- 
Nutioner in their turn; but ſatisfied with this 
temporary vengeance, they think not of provid- 


ing for their future ſafety, or for the happineſs of 


their poſterity. Eaſtern nations will not be at the 


trouble of guarding the public ſafety by laws, 
which it is a laborious taſk to form, to ſettle, and 


to preſerve. If their tyrants carry their oppref- 
ſions or cruelties too far, the head of the vizir is 
demanded, that of the deſpot is ſtricken off, and 
thus public tranquillity is reſtored. This remon- 
ſtrance, which ſhould be the privilege of the 
whole nation, is only that of the Janiſſaries. Even 


the moſt powerful men in the kingdom have not 


the leaſt idea of the right of nations. As per- 


ſonal ſafety in Turkey belongs only ops of 


a mean and abje& condition, the chiet families 
pride themſelves in the very danger they are ex- 
poſed to from the government. A Baſhaw will 
tell you, that a man of his rank, is not deſtined, 
like an obſcure perſon, to finiſh his days quietly 
in his bed. One may frequently fee widows, 
whoſe huſbands have been juſt ſtrangled, exulting 
that they have been deſtroyed: in a manner ſuita- 
ble to their raw. 26 7D EEE 209, - Torr ft 
Irłr is to this pitch of extravagance that men 
are led, when tyranny is conſecrated by feligious 
ot. VL e 
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B 22. K ideas, which: ſooner. or. 2550 Weg Y Mhen 


> 


men ceaſe, to. tak pride chains in, thi 
eyes of, the deity; or 10 1 upon Nm Flay 8 34 on- 
tempt; and ſoon proceed to break 5 55 
apotheoſis of the tyrants of Rome 74 2 
1 farce, Tiberius would not have. 5 11 

nor would. the murders eommitted ) 

have. been, avenged, _ :Opprefſio jon, be 7 
Heaven inſpires ſuch 1 | OT. 170 that it 

induces the Hlaye to take pride eyen in his abject 
ſtate., 
of his maſter, a being of ſufficient, mport: | 

that be ſhould. not 79 85 to put 15 by 1 

What difference is there between man arid man ? 
A Ro an will. Kill 94 oor e of, owin il ger 


| the. his ſer, + the from, 119 62 
'cann Fompreheng 520 But W a is 1 0 ] more 
ſurpril ng is, ts Bar wh of 2 deſpot,. fo 

profoundly. revered 15 from e 0 orror, 
doth. nat mak e the leaſt iel 10 je man 

. who, would. have 900 ey. bis own 

bead à few. minutes. before, 85 . without 

emotion his. maſter's, iricken off. by the 1 0 1 
His indifference ſeems. to ſay, 997 975 0 er 
iyrant be dead or ali yes he gf ail g be be. 
nour of ene trangled under his ſuccel 1 | 

Tas: Ruſhans ; and the Danes 1189 not. entertain 
the ſame. prejudices, tho ugh. .to. a power 
equally arbitrary; .becauſ 8 theſ; c 100 e baye | 
the advantage of 2 mare tolerable adminiſtration, 
and of ſame written Jays... They can yenture fo 
think; or even to. lay, 8 their government is 

de 


limited; but have cen ah 
. htenes jan. Ahe trut 970 . 
0h. While. de, e makes 50 8 0 


Jaws, < FE or belkin wem bene or B OO k 
[re 8 t e wag, 170 le dt b at Ce, while _ XIX. 


„„ 


Gt nk 50 Pies 195 | be not ee 5 19555 ga 
iy government can it poflibly be? 
a IN 15 0 a ſtate of de bon. what are meg ＋ 


FE 5 Aabety, polo not 1 e 
diſcoxer the righ its inſeparable” from their exiſt 


N lt may be a matter of doubt het el theſe 


| faves be not as culpable as their 1 552 and 
| whether 1 the ſpirit of liberty may. not reater 
reaſon to complain of the arrogance of rhoje'who 
inva de her rights, than of the weakneſs of 8 8 
who! ey not how to defend tlem. 
ath however been ff e aſſetted, ter 

Ove 


Ip 
7 ee rh ni of government would be that 


en 


enen 1 Re. 5 ff 
Re be i direct o e to dhe 2 510 1 his 
ſubjects. In that c 
| HEE and all his abilities, he would deſerve cen- 
7125 to 1 them of theit rights, even though 
it were for, their own benefit. No man wia 
' Ever 1s k 5 entitled. to, treat his fellow-creatureslike 
fo Oy | 2 Beaſts may be forced to- = 
change a 1 bad paſture” fot a better; but t 
Aa e palfin with ner, Wauld be en ee 
vi Y they Dole a that they are ry 
1 ere they are, ot even if they ſhould agree 


T2 wn -. 


e not otwithſtanding all his 
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iF that their ſituation is a bad ohe, but 
aal uſe to ſtay in it; we may endeavour 
Tit ten them; to undeecive them, and 10 
bin 4 em to juſter notions by the means of per- 
ſuaflon, but'1 Biever by thoſe of compulfion. The 
best of brinces, who ſhould even have done good 
FT TA the general Cönſent of his people, would 
e Pu if it were Say deeaulg he had gone 
fon his rie ght. on Hes Would be 3 


21 


rity; ; 


7 re nh of 5 bis inter, will Tettainly iuberir bis 


authority, Gf ich tlie nation will become the 
Victim. Lfrlt deſpot, ,Neady; and enlightened, 


182 FEW calamity? ſecond deſpot, juſt, ſteady, 
210 enli ightened, would be a ſtill greater one; 
"but A, third, who "ſhould ſueceed with all theſe 


great qualities; would bethe moſt terrible ſcburge 


Be which a nation Could be afflifteds=iIr is poſ- 
üble to emerge fromm & ftste of flavery into which 
we may have Bean: logos by violence, bat 
ns er 145 that into Which we have been led by 
me. and juſtice.” If the lerhargy off tlie people 
Be the forèrunner of the loſs of'their liberty, what 
0 can be more mild, more profound, 
And more perfidious; "thati thar whit math Laſted 
Jörg ag three reigns; and which haths been Kep: 
p acts of ki nel? 0; * mA 10359 +; 
LET not therefore theſe pretended maltivaiof 
the 1 be allowed*'everr 0 todo od!againſt 


ine general conſents Let ät be confidered;>that 
ndition of thoſe rulers is enactly the fame 

. feed e gies who'beirgafktd; Whether 
33 Haves Nan nfwered: S/avertiIchnoto bit 

—— 22 d 2 and thut i mg vl 

ge 10 much . 
MEE: bf es. power,-dnd'the:caldnii- 


ties 
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ties which; are the infallible conſequences of it, Boo k 
that it is ĩmpoſſible for the deſpot himſelf to re- XIX. 


medystheſe great evils. Should he have been 
upon the throne for half a century; ſthavld his 
—ainiſteation: have been entirely tranquil, ſhould 
he have had the moſt extenſive knowledge, and 
thould his zeal for the happineſs of the people not 
have been one moment llackened, ſtill nothing 
would be done. Ihe enfranchiſement, or, what 
is the ſame thing under another name, the; civili- 
zation of an empire, is long and difficult work. 
Before a nation hath been confirmed, by habit, 
in a durable attachment for this new order of 
things, à prince, either from inability, Pee 
Prejudice, or jealouſy; fi FRE a PRO ion for 
ancient cuſtoms;- or from af ple . tyranny, may 
annihilate-all the good accompliſhed in the courſe 
of two lor three reigns; or may ſuffer it to be in- 
offectual. All monuments therefore gatteſt, that 
the civilization of ſtates hath been more the effect 
of circumſtances, than of the wiſdom of ſove- 
reigns. All nations haye, changed en bar- 


bariſm toi a ſtate of ciyilization;, and from a 


civilized ſtate; to barbaxiſm, till ſome unforeſeen 
cauſes have brought them to. hat level which 
they: never perfectly maintain. 

W may perhaps be allowed.to doubt, 'whether 


all theſe cauſes concur with the efforts which are 
at preſent 1 8 een the 3 of 


nig the. alinints: of this; neon very favourable 
to civilization, and to population, which js ſome- 
times the cauſe. and ſometimes the effect gf them? 
:Doth not the coldneſs of the climate require the 
preſervation of the large foreſts, and. conſequent- 

ly, muſt not immenſe ſpaces remain uninhabit- 
et As an exceſſive length of, winter ſuſpends the 
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BO OKof the year, doth not the nation Ubrine RIS 
3 Wie of lethalg gy, "devote" nfelf to Sm t 
1 5 , wedebauchery and to an immoderate uſe 

| f ſpit ous liquors?" Can good mantiers be int 
CONE notwithſtanding the climate Sand is it 
pofſibſe to civilize' a 'barbarous' people withour 
manners? C Din & gun 10 8251 
Dor not the nene extent of the em pireg 
whith embraces all kids of climates; Sr 
coldeſt to the hotteſt; oppoſe a powerful obſtaele to | 

| the eren ? Could one and the ſame — . ; 


denden or deen deren ces 

5nd who preſerre, from times immemorial, eu- 
tons” and ſuperſtitions, to which they are fore 
attached than to their exiſt ene??? 21503 

As 8 weakens, in proportion as the 

ſubjeas are diſtant from the center of dominion; 

is ie © offible to be bbe ed at a thouſand miles 

difta) ce from the fpot from whence cheec ene 

100 Mued?' Should any body telt menchar te 

matter is poſſible by t the” jnfluctice of govern Eh 
ment, 1 ſhall only reply by the ſpeceh of ene of | 
theſt Adntercer elegates, who Fretested' wit 

paſſed | in the mind of all the others: God it dety 

high; the, emperor is at a 2 great at a} aner; q and I am 
Bepe. * * ns lg 910 % & 3* 7 7-6 fe & 2 
s the empire u died inte ones cd 


miei, Alt of dhe mager, and that of ThE lla ves, 
nge can fuch ppofite interefts be tonefltatel? 
\rafits will neve "Freely conſent"to/tHE"ExvrHe- 
of ſervitiide? and in order to! bring them 

| 10 te it wool "be" neteffary to fil of toe. 
"INE fippoing this! Gbſtacle 


removed, 


teins then: 


jm. the — Foes many _ 
would it xequirę to obtain any ak oe from 


them? 1. 3. Ire} 574 HS Sg 


$ex\Þ; +; ot "© 75 


„A expectation of the formation. of, this third 


claſs. of men, which might, perhaps be agcele- 


ratedu by;coloniſts. i el kram the free CET RORIGHEY 


of Europe, it would ary that a 
ſecurity mould be cſtablilhed, both, — 4 re] 
to perſons aud, ta, property, ;. and cauld ſuch a 
ſecurity, be eſtablined in a, country, where the 
tribunals are occupied by the lords Aone; where 
theſe ſpecies of magiſtrates reciprogally favaur 
each, gather: 3 wbere there, can be no. proſecution 
against them, or againſt their 1 
which: either the natives, or the f eee br 
0 that the injuries they have received 
be redreſ fled, and where, venality. .pronounges 10 
Tentence i in every, kind of conteſt; % We ſhall ik 


whether there, can be enn civilization without 


justice, and whether it be. poſſibl eto a Jab 


ice in uch an empire? g id b r bo Fgg 
TRE. towns are. diſtrib utec Over. an e 


territory. There are no roads, and Hol 


might be gonſtructed, would be ſoon. ſpoiled 

dhe glimate., Accord dinglys deſolation 15; univer- 
dal, When a damp. winter, puts. a. 00 oe, Ne 
communication. Let us, trayel over oe 
Sammies, earth, 1 

| Aach ö of trading. from a city ta a town, 
tom à village ta met 


ae * 


nounce 


* 


= 


-* 
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B O O k nounce the people to be barbariaiis 5ramd weſhalb- 


XIX. 


' 
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only be deceived reſpecting the degrets of>barbae- 


riſm. In this ſtate of things, the greaceRhappis! 
neſs that could happen tœ a country! df an enq rea- 
mous extent, would be to be diſmemberedo bd 
ſome great revolution, and to be divided ãntoſſe- 


would be. diftuſed through the reſt. Af it be very: 
difficult to govern properly a large civilized em. 
pire, muſt it not bs more ſo to civiline a vaſt and 
barbarous empire? 
_ToLERATION; it is true; ſubſiſts at Peters; 


bourg, and almoſt in an unlimited degrees 


Judaiſm alone is excluded, becauſe it hath been? 


thought that it's ſectators were either too orafty, 

or qtoe deceitful in gtrade, to expoſe toœ their 
ſnares; à people who had not experience enough 

toi preſerve themſelves: from them. Fhis tolerae 


tipn n the capital, would be a great ſtep towards 
civiligation, if in the reſt of thõompire the pro- 


ple did not remain immerſed in the moſt groſsl ſu- 


perſtitions ; and if - theſe tuperititions were not 
famented by a numeraus clergy, plunged: in de- 
bauchery and ignorance; without, being the>leſs; 
revered . How can an ſtate be civilized without 
the ginterference of) prieſts; who are: neotſſarilyc 
prejudicial if not ſuſeful ? Dos eli yd 
nE high opinion that, according td the ex- 
ample of the Ghineſe, the Ruſſihns have of tliem- 


ſelpxgt, is another obſtacle to fefor mation. Fhey 


truly; conſider themſehes as the atiolt ſenſihle peo 
ple upon the carth, and are confirmed in this ab- 
fugdvanity, by thoſe among them v Aha ve vi 
ſitsdst he reſt of Europa. 1Thefe travellers!bringo 
back, ior! feign to bring ichaek, into: their eoun: 


_ trygitbe-prefudicei-of thrirowndupentority þ amd: 


eprich>:iovly with the ahces;owtiichitbeytbaver 
| „„ acqutred 


180) „bor vnod 


veral petty ſovereignties,contiguoustoaicachother;> 
where the order intfoduced into ſoma of thema 


* 
\ 
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acquired imthe divers regions where chance hath B Y 2 K. i 
condumed theme Accordingly; a foreign” ob- 
ſervepziwhoahad gone over thegreateſt part of the 
empiro, :uſcd to fay, that h Ruſſian WAs' eee 
 befdrethe A en rip. = 
-MWe::might-cxtend? ourfelves more upon the 
difficulties which nature and cuſtoms obſtinately 
oppoſttdotheictviliatiom of Ruſſia. Let us exa- 
mine ther means which have been contrivediito 
ſuccecibminto 5275! = yiogergq mayvoy on ne. 

Eni EINE hath undoubtedly been very well 
convinced, that liberty was the -only ſource of 
_ piblickappinels: :and=yet, Per ſhe-reaily- addi- 
cated: deſpotic authority? ba reading Uttentively 
her inſtructions to the . deputies of thes empire, i 
apparenthy intruſted with the formation of «the 
laws is any thing more found in them than the- 
deſire of altering denominations undbcof being 
called monarch, inſtead of Matrix? Of call. 
ing ber people fubjects, inſteud of ſſaves:? Win 
the Ruſſians; blind as they are, take the name, in- 
ſtead: of tho thing, for any length of time? ànꝗ 
with their character be elevated by this farce, 
to: chat great degree of eu, ee bich it Was 
propoſed to inſpire them? (1.3 Dos T 
K /SOVERTEION, however great ble genius may 
be; ſeldom makes alterations of any conſequence 
by himſelf, and ſtill more unfrequentiy gives 
them any degree of itability He ſtands in need 
— — and Ruſſia can offer no other than 1 
that af fighting. It's: ſoldierzi are hardy, ſober, "dh 
indefatigablei Slavery; which hath inſpired them 115 
with à contempt of life, hath united with fdper- 
ſtition / which hath inſp ired them with \contedipt 
of death They are Lperfuned; that whatever 
crimes they; may have committed, their ſoal will? | l 
aſcend to cheauen:ifromi the field of battle? But | j 10 
military mens if) 0 'the ptovintes, do 1 
bn Not 1 
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vg: owt Gvilize them In vain de ve ſbele- for ſtatef. 


men about the pefſon of Catherind. What ſhe 


—— — hath done-of herſelf may be — pn 


eam be ſubſtituted to ther, when ſhe 
rife. SB INTAOT 'E It O7 eto He vnn 
| —.— princeſs hath founded o houſes in which 
g people of both ſexes are brought up with 
0 eben of Nberty. This will undoubtedly 
produce” à different race from the preſent. But 
are theſe eſtabliſhments founded upon a folid 
baſis ?' Are they ſuſtained by themſelves, tbr by 
the ſuccours which are inceſſantly lavithed upon 
them? If the preſent reign hath ſeen the origin 
ofotchem, will nett the ſucceedingreign ſre thiem 
annihilated? Are they very agreeable to the great 
whb pereelve the « ation of them? Will not 
the elimate, which diſpofes of every thing; prevaib 
at length over” goedu principles? Wil corruption 
ſpare thoſe youngs-people,” wd are loſt in the- 
immenſſty of the empite, br who are aſſailed un 
all' ſides by bad morale mot e d ,2fdifteg 
Turk k are a great number of academies ofs alt 
Kinde in the capitał; and if theſe be filed by 
foreigners, will not theſe eſtabliſhments bo uſe 
leſs and ruinous, in a country where the learned 
are not underſtood; and where there is n em- 
ployment for artiſts. In order that talents and 
knowledge might ithrive, it would i be neceſſary, 
that being offsprings of the ſoil, they-ſhould e 
the effeck of à fuperabundant population. When 
willithis populatien-artive to the spent degree:ob 
ineteaſe, in a country where the ſlave; toconfols: 
himſeſf for the wretehedneſs ofchis donditon, may 
mare produce was man ylechildten ache can, but 
will care very little about preſerving theme i li 
Ali thoſe wHn¹o are admitted andi brought up 


in che hoſpftal, recemiy eſtabliſted for fonds 


hugs gt are for ever neee from ſlavery. 
Their 


allibe:no 
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Their deſcendants will not-- ſubmit to the yoke BOOK i 
agitingd And as: in Spain there are old or new XPS 14 
Ghriſtians, ſo n Ruſſia there will be old and new 
freemkn. Butſthe effect of this. innovation can 
only be proportioned to it's continuance: and 
can wwe reckon upon the duration of any eſtablifſi- 
mint, in a country where the ſfuceeſſion to the 
_ extipire;is'not yet inviolably confirmed, and where 
the inconſtaney, which is natural to an enſlaved 
ople, brings on frequent and ſudden revoluti- 
ons ? If the authors of theſe conſpiracies do not 
— 4 body⸗ as in Turkey, if they be a, ſet of 
inſulated individuals, they are ſoon aſſembled to- 
gether, by a ſecret ne and by: 4 common 
hatred. . -wůã w 111 d 
Duke the laſt CAS Aa fund was Wa for 
the uſe of all the members of the empire, even 
of ſlaves. By this idea of ſound and deep policy, 
the government acquired a. capital, of which it 
ſtood in great need; and it ſheltered, as much as 
poſſible, the vaſſals from the vexations of their 
tyrants. Tt>isain the nature of things, that the 
confidence withwhich this paper money hath been 
received, i ſhould change, and be annulled. It 
doth not) belong to a deſpot to obtain eredit; 
_ and if ſome ſingular events have procured it to | = 
him, it isla neceſſary conſequenice,. that ſuceecd- 1; 
ing events will make him loſe it. =_ 
--Svomdrevthe difficulties! which have appeared 15 
tous to counteract the civilization of the Ruſſian j 
empire. If. Catherine II. ſhould ſucceed in ſur- 
mounting them] wWe mall have made the melt 
ifoent eulogium of her. courage and her ge 
niud, and perhaps the belt; apology, if the thould 
fall i in this great deſign- Ttrods SD „es [64 
SW] EN“ ib fituated between Ruſſia and Den- 
miar ket us chamine weren of 15 conſti- 
R 4971 Des Hang 5 JOVS 8 8 e 
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B O 2 K Rants and endeavour; 8 to find out the 


nature of it. n 22070234, 4h 
Narloxs that are poor are arecalmoſt neceſſarily 
becauſe their very poverty, the burden 


of which they conſtantly feel, inſpites them ſooner 


orlater with a deſire of freeing ithemſelyes from 
it; and this deſire, in proceſs of time, becomes 
the general ſpirit a the d and the ſpring of 


the government. TC 
I only requires a focatiing of ſovercipns, for- 


runate in war, to change ſuddenly the government 


of. ſuch a country, from the ſtate of a mild mo- 
narchy, to that of the moſt. abſalute deſpotiſm. 


The monarch, proud of his triumph, thinks he 
will be ſuffered to do whatever he chooſes, begins 
tanacknowledge no law but his wilt; and his ſol- 


diers, whom hie hath led fo often to victory, ready 


to:ferve him in all things, and againſt all men, be- 
come, by their attachment to the prince, the ter- 


ror of their fellow. citizens. The people, on the 


ether hand, dare not 'refuſe the chains, when 
offered to them bychim, who; to the authority of 
his bank, joins that which he holds from — bo 


: miratiom and gratitude: 1100 D8 50 0) 1011: 


nx yoke impoſed/by'aimonarch whochas' con- 
querad the enemies of the ſtate, is certainly bur- 
denſqme 3 but the ſukjects dare not ſhake it off. 
It even grows heavier under ſueceſſors, who have 
noi: the fame claim to che indulgence of the peo- 
ple. Whenever any conſiderable reverſe; of for- 
tune takes place, the deſpot Wilk be left to their 
meicy. f ney irtitated by their long 

fuſfferings, ſeldom fail to avail themſelves of the 
opportunity of reeovering their riglits. But as 


they have neither views nor plans; they quickly 


pats from ſlavery te anarxtey.· In the midſt of this 
general confuſion, one exclamation only is heard, 
and that is, Liberty. But, as they know not 

5 how 
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how to ſecure to themſelves this ineſtimable bene-B Oo O K 
fit, the nation becomes immediately divided into  =* 
various factions, which are guided by differentlin- 
tereſts⸗. 1 BS oi 361 Shs ade 
Ir there be one among theſe factions that de- 
ſpairs of prevailing over the others, that faction 
ſeparates itſelf from the reſt, uhmindful of the 
general godd ; and being more anxious to prejus 
dice it's rivals than to ſerve it's country; it ſides 
with. the: ſoveteign. From that moment there 
_ are;but:two parties in the ſtate, diſtinguiſhed by 
two differemto names; which, whatever they be, 
never mean any thing more than royaliſts and anti · 
rayaliftai:; This is the period of great commotioris 
and conſpiracſ ess. ad Flew 
Taz neighbouring powers then act thelſame 
part they have ever acted at all times, and in all 
cauntries, upon ſimilar oceaſiong. They foment 


they ſuggeſt to the ſubjects every poſſible methad 
ob debaſing, degrading, and annihilatingithe ſove» 
reiguty z nheytorrupt even thoſe who are neartft 
the chtoneg they occaſion ſome form of admi 
niſtration to be adopted, prejudicial both tos the 
whole hodꝗ of the nation, which it impoveriſhes 
under pretence of exerting itſelf for theit liberty; 
and injurious to the ſoveteign hoſe prerogativt 


301 won yodt is zu Midi ei i Nu 
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BOOK Bor what 18 then the ſtate of the nation?! e 
1 * [neighbouring pc 0 fers b have. ow. by 4 05 inſſueeg, 
thrown ever thing into 'confu have 
oyerturned-the Nate," or ſeduced all the 1 me} 
; | of it by bribery or intrigues.” Theft is ne 
Y one party in the Kine deat, and that is th 
3 -which eſpouſes the intereſt of the foreign 237 
ä The members of the factions are all n. 
4 Attachment to the king is an hype ity, and-avet- 
1 ſion for monarchy 'znother. F. ey fret two dit 7 | 
ent maſks to conceal ambition and; avarice. + The 
| whole nation is now 1 e uſe 
1 mous and venal men. by 
| Ir is not difficult to conceive. wh at muſt tappe; A 
5 | alice this. The foreign powers that bad corrup 
Ci ed the nation muſt be deceived in their, exp 
; tions. They did not perceive. 11 — t” they carried 
matters too far; tligt, perhaps, e 1 aid A 115 
þ quite contrary to tha t ue 4 oy 
3 would Babe ach that they were ens 
the power of ene e While La Bra to 
reſtrain that of the ſovereign, 30 | 19 2 7 
day exert itſelf with all it s Force; and 185 2 | 
1 no reſiſtance capable of checking it; and that 
1 this unexpected Alec might be bro t cn ü 
; an inſtant, ' and ee, ions robin - 
IHA inſtant is come; that man 
and all theſe baſe creatures of adveiſe pe 
haue proſtrated themſelves, Pete 1185 1155 
-theſe men, who thought themſelves. Alpen, | 
that they were nothing. Ele told thei, 1 an 9 15 
maſter; and they declared wianlmboſly” hat” he 
Was. He told them, theſe are the fro 0 
. which 1 would have 575 ſubmit tlie 
ſwered, we agree to them. Scare one 
voice was heard . t dem. It is i 
for any man to know what Will be the con 


quence of this revolution. If the king will afail 
| | bimſelf 
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himfelf den 1 ned bj ano ab den. 1 9. 2 k 


can I TA poi 1 15 0 fled, of. pro- 


perty; gebe authority can only, be exerted 


over, hole. have ſome kind: ok: property; 
natign. may, perhaps, recayer 10 original 
: bien ar his, in» 


raQter.,. Whatever may, be hi 
dige * EYE en PS Pofs bl: La 
happy than, il deck 25 05 Fe E10 N. 4 JH 1118. 


ech de e : ves  vithine ap 
therefore deſerves ky 9 witl doe 


Auen, ſtill preſerves, | howehers the; 
the name, 5 Fey. Tit This kingdom is, at pre- 


ſent, no better than than Th tl ho tot es x Fe 
ten centuries, ago, ſubjeck to a, power. rful 115 
Das whic 855 Es a kin 


ſubſe er | 
tue of . tente, he pre 1 8 
biz; 2 Fo his Aber ra 1 3 5 
a). go\ 


1 


9 


The 0 diary auth on) 8 
12 8 0 fene ny prev there, 8 
force 0 eli qu. a — 2 


pie, | e lie 5 1 7 5 4 Fry dal _ 
utig ic 115 155 


221 5 vitche cen opp poſed, that 
ab ah b int h. a 1000 f by unz- 
Ae e ha.gn 1997 been 


bolt 
1 ug been 10 2 


22 * 
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200 this country, every one has the power to reſtrain, 
XIX. and no one the power to act. Here the will of 
each individual may be in oppofition to the ge- 


neral one; and here only a fool, a wicked man, 
and a madman, is ſure to prevail over a whole 
nation. 7258: e „ N 
Axe this ſtate of anarchy, there is a perpetual 
ſtruggle between the great and the monarch. 
The former torment the chief of the ſtate by 
their avidity, their ambition, and their miſtruſt ; 
they irritate him againſt liberty, and compel him 


to have recourſe to intrigue. The prince, on his 


part, divides in order to command, ſeduces in 


order to defend: himſelf, and oppoſes artifice to 


artifice,*in order to maintain himſelf. The facs 
tions are inflamed, diſcord throws every thing 
into confuſion, and the provinces are delivered 
up to fire, to ſword, and to devaſtation. If the 


confederacy ſhould prevail, he who ſhould have 


governed the nation is expelled from the throne, 
or reduced to the moſt ignominious dependence. 
If it ſhould be ſubdued, the ſovereign reigns only 


over carcaſes. Whatever may happen, the fate 


of the multitude experiences no fortunate revo- 


lution. Such of theſe unhappy people who have 
eſcaped from famine and carnage, continue to 


bear the chains with which they were cruſhed. 

Ir we go over theſe vaſt regions, what ſhall we 
Fee in them? The regal dignity, with the title of 
a republic; the pomp of the throne, with the in · 
ability of inſuting obedience ; the extravagant 
love of independence, with all the meanneſs of 
MNlavery ;: liberty, with cupidity; laws, with-anar+ 
;chy ; the moſt exceſſive luxury, withithe greateſt 


ändigence; a fertile ſoil, with fallo w lands; a 


taſte for all the arts, without anꝝ one of them. 
Such are the; enormous contraſts Poland. will ex- 


— 9 


4 og 5 of 

3 * * Ix . i l 7 FRE a 
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fide will be ſuund expoſech to eyery danger. The B O OK 


= 


wwcikeſbof it's nemies my enter with impunity, 
#gd-without precaution, upon it's territory, levy 


contributions ,Þdeſtroytheitowns, tavage the coun- 


US places}2indlmaſſikcre dr. carry off the inhabi- 


tants. Deſtitute of troops, of fortreſſes, of artil- 
4tygjofammunition; of money, of generals, and 


tbrallyignorunt ol⸗military principles, what defence 
wouldit think of making? With. a ſufficient po- 
Plllation, with ſufficient genius and reſources to 
Ape draft ſome canſequence; Poland is become 
Ae ſopprobrium and the ſport of nations. 

al Ir turbulent and enterpriſing neighbours had 
Hot yet invaded i ix's poſſeſſions; if they had been 


ilsfisd with laying it waſte; with dictating to it, 


atidiwith giving it kings it is becauſe they were 
cortinually mitkruſtful of each other; but parti- 


* 2 2 > ab & "EW Y £ Ms 4 F< Fs : = $4. 
tular. cireudttances have united them. It was 


reſerved for our days to ſee / this ſtate torn in 


pieces by three powerful rivals, who have appro- 


priated to themſelves thoſe provinces that were 
woſt fuitable to them, while no power of Europe 
Rath exerted: itſelf to prevent this invaſion... It 


is im the midſt of the fecurity of peace, without 
rights, without pretenſions, without grievances, 


and witheut a ſhadow of juſtice, that the revolu- 
tion hHatk her accompliſhed by the terrible prin- 
Vp af force, which is, unfortunately, the beſt 
urgumem of kings. How great Poniatowſki 
would have appeared, if, when he ſaw the pre- 
aratives Fer 2 diviſion, he had preſented him- 
fein the midſt of the diet, and there abdicating 


the marks of his dignitys had proudly ſaid to his 
Hobles aſſembled: “ It is your chice that hath 


4 rarſed mee the throne. If you repent of. it, I 
cn refign the'rayal dignity: The crowti-which you 
Have placed uppen my head, let ir devolve to 


« any one whom you ſhall think mere worthy of 
N . 66 it 


Vol. VI. — 
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60505 Gap it than. me: name him and 1 will withdraw. 


BgBut if you perſiſt in your former oaths, let us' 
fight together to ſave our country, or let us 
« periſh along with it.” I appeal to the dividing 
powers, whether ſo generous a ſtep would not 
have ſaved Poland from ruin, and it's prince 
from the diſgrace of having been it's laſt ſove- 
reign. But fate bath, determined the matter 
otherwiſe. May this crime of ambition turn out 
to the advantage of mankind; and by prudently 
recurring to the ſound. principles of good policy, 
may the uſurpers break the chains of the moſt 
laborious part of their new ſubjects! Theſe ' peo- 
ple, become leſs unhappy, will be more intelli- 
gent, more active, more affeQionate, and more 
faithful. 3 335 

IN a monarchy,” the forces and wills of every 
individual are at the diſpoſal of one ſingle man; in 
the government of Germany, each ſeparate. ſtate 
conſtitutes a body. This is, perhaps, the nation 
that reſembles moſt what it formerly was. The 


ancient Germans, divided into golonies by im- 


menſe. foreſts, had no occafion for a very refined 
legiſlation. But in proportion as their deſcend- 
ants have multiplied and come nearer each other, 
art has kept up in this country what nature had 
eſtabliſhed, the ſeparation of the people and their 
political union. The ſmall ſtates that compoſe 
this confederate republic, preſerve the character 
of the firſt families. Each particular government 
is not always parental, or the rulers ef the nations, 
are not always mild and humane, But ſtill reaſon 
and liberty, which unite the chiefs to each other, 
ſoften, the ſeverity of their diſpoſitions, and the 
rigour of their authority: a prince in Germany 
cannot be a tyrant With the moo, ſec MED as in 
large wpbnarchies,, - Y Som! i 03 W579" Hluo. 
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Tux Germans, who are rather warriors than aB O O R 
Kenn 


warlike people, becauſe they are rather proficients 
in the art of war than addicted to it from inclina- 
tion, have been conquered but once; and it was 
Charlemagne who conquered, but could not re- 


duce them to ſubjection. They obeyed the man, 
who, by talents ſuperior to the age he lived in, had 
fubducd and enlightened it's barbariſm; but they 


ſhook off the yoke of his ſucceſſors. They pre- 
ſerved, however, the title of emperor to their 
chief; but it was merely a name, ſince, in fact, the 

ower reſided almoſt entirely in the barons who 


poſſeſſed the lands. The people, who in all coun- 


tries have unfortunately always been enſlaved, 
ſpoiled, and kept in a ſtate of miſery and igno- 
rance, each the effect of the other, reaped no 
advantage from the legiſlation. This ſubverted 
that ſocial equality which does not tend to reduce 


all conditions and eſtates to the ſame degree, but 
to a more general diffuſion of property; and upon 


it's ruins was formed the feudal government, the 
characteriſtic of which is anarchy. Every noble- 
man lived in a total independence, and each people 
under the moſt abſolute tyranny. This was the 
unavoidable conſequence of a government, where 
the crown was elective. In thoſe ſtates where it 
was hereditary, the people had, at leaſt, a bulwark 


and a permanent refuge againſt oppreſſion. The 


regal authority could not' extend itſelf, without 
alleviating for ſome time the fate of the vaſſals by 
diminiſhing the power of the noble. 


Bur in Germany, where the nobles took ad- 


vantage of each interregnum to invade and to re- 
ſtrain the rights of the Imperial power, the go- 


vernment could not but degenerate. Superior 
force decided! every diſpute between thoſe who 
could appeal to the ſword. Countries'and'people 


were Dy the cauſes or the objects of war be- 
US: tween 
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tween the proprietors. Crimes were the ſupport 
of injuſtice.” Napine, murder, and conflagrations, 
not only became frequent, but even lawful. Su- 


perſtition, Which had conſecrated tyranny, was 


compe led to reſtrain it. The church, which af- 


forded' an aſylum to banditti of every kind, eſta- 
bliſhed a truce between them. The protection of 


faints was implored to eſcape the fury of the no- 


bles. The aſhes of the dead were only ſufficient 


to awe the ferociouſneſs of theſe people: ſo alarm- 

ing are the terrors of the grave, mg to men of 

cruel and-ſavage diſpoſitions. 
Wren” the minds of men, kept in . Coban 


alarm, were diſpoſed to tranquillity through fear; 


policy, which avails itſelf equally of reaſon and 


the paſſions, of ignorance and underſtanding, te 


rule over mankind, àttempted to reform the go- 
vern ment. On the one hand, ſeveral inhabitants 
in the countries were infrünhtec and on ide 


| other, exemptions were granted in favor of: the 


eitiez . A number of men in all parts were made 
free. The 1 who, to ſecurè their elec- 


tion even among 1 150 Horan! and! ferocious princes, 
ver 


were' obliged to di ſome 'abilitics and fomé 
virtues, prepared the wy for the improvement of 
the legiſlation, 211155 Mt "or ili 
""Maxtntiian intiproved the means of Prin 
wllich time and articular « events had concurred X60 
produce in n His age. Heput an end to the anarchy 
of the'great,” In Franèe and Spain, they had been 
made tabjec to regal authority; in Germany: the 
N made them ſubmit to the furhorityfof 
the laws, For the fake of the public tag hey 

ve 


every prince is amenable to juſtioe. It is true hit 
theſe laws eſtabhiſned amofig. prineeb, 2who'tna 
Tüflſiürted as Hotis, do not ſave the people, ho 
tay be compared 6 Tainbs : they ate ſtill. At the 
their'rvlers, 1 are only bund one 


211L IAR - towards 
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towards another. But as public tranquillity can-B OO K 


not be violated, nor war commenced, without 
the prince who is the cauſe of it being fubject to 
the penalties of a tribunal that is, always open, and 
ſupported by all the forces of the empire, the peo- 
ple are leſs expoſed to thoſe ſudden irruptions, 
and unforeſeen hoſtilities, which, threatening, the 
property of the ſovereigns, continually endanger- 
ed the lives and ſafety of the ſubjects. 
Wu ſhould not Europe be one day entirely 
ſubje& to the ſame form of government? Why 


293 
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ſhould there not be the ban of Europe, as there 


is the ban of the empire? Why ſhould not the 
princes compoſing ſuch a 3 5 the authority 
of which ſhould be conſented. to by all, and 
maintained unanimouſly againſt any onen refrac- 
tory member, realize the beautiful viſionary. ſyſ- 
tem of the Abbe St. Pierre? Why ſhould not the 
complaints of the ſubjects be carried to this tri- 


bunal, as well as the complaints of one ſoxe- 


reign againſt another! ? Then would FHdom gn 
pon the cart. | 

WuLs: this perpetdal peace, which, ach been 
ſo;long wiſhed; for, and which is ſtill at ſuch a 
diſtance, is expected, war, which, formerly, eſta- 
bliſhed right, is now ſubject to conditions that 
moderate it's fury. The claims of humanity are 
heard even in the midſt of carnage, Thus Eu- 


rope is. indebted to Germany for the improvement 11 


of the gegiſlation, in all ſtates; regularity, an 

forms even in the revenge af nations; 4 cextain 
equity even in the abuſe of power; augedeen 
zin he midſt of yictory; a check to the 9 8 
gf all pgtentates; in a. word, freſh; obſtacl; e810 
Wars and: lreſh eneouragements to peace. 
us chappy conſtitütion of the German empire 


off 


has improved with-the progreſs, of reaſon ever hnce 
_ the reigm e 6 Maxiaailigns, Nevertheleſs the Ger- 
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BOOK mans themſelves complain, that although th 
ge form a national body, diſtinguiſhed by the ſame 
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name, ſpeaking the ſame language, living under 
the ſame chief, enjoying the fame privileges, and 
connected by che ſame intereſts, yet their empire 
has not the advantage of that tranquillity, that 
power, and conſideration, which it ach to 
have. 
TRE cauſes of this ir nene are e ee The | 
Girſt is the obſcurity of the laws. The writings 
upon the jus publicum of Germany are numberleſs; 
.and there are but few Germans who are verſed in 
the conſtitution of their country. All the mem- 
bers of the empire now ſend their repreſentatives 
to the national aſſembly, whereas they formerly 
fat there themſelves. The military turn, which 
is become univerſal, has precluded all application 
to buſineſs, ſappreſſed every generous ſentiment of 
_ patriotiſm, and all attachment to fellow- citizens. 
There is not one of the princes, who has not 
ſettled his court too magnificently for his income, 
and who does not authorize the moſt flagrant op- 
preſſions to ſupport this ridiculous pomp. In 
ſhort, nothing contributes to the decay of the 
empire ſo much, as the too extenſive dominion of 
ſome of it's princes. The ſovereigns become too 
powerful, ſeparate their private intereſt from the 
general good. This reciprocal diſunion among 
the ſtates, is the reaſon that in dangers which are 
common to all, each province is left to itſelf. It 
is obliged to ſubmit to that prince, whoever he 
may be, whoſe power is ſuperior ;- and thus the 
| Germanic conſtitution een inſenſibly into 
flavery or tyranny. Hu, 
GREAT BAITAIN was "ny little ee before 
the Romans had carried their arms there. After 
theſe proud conquerors had forſaken it, as well 
as the other provinces Gant from er domi- 
nion, 
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pire againſt the barbarians, it became the DEFY 4s 
of the inhabitants of the Baltic Sea. The natives 
of the country were maſſacred, and upon their 

remains ſeveral ſovereignties were founded, which 
were in time united into one. The principles 
by which the Anglo-Saxons were guided have 
never been handed down to us; but we know, 
that like all the northern nations, they, had a 
king and a body of nobility. 
 WiiLiam ſubdued. the ſouthern part of the 
iſland, which even at that time was called Eng- 
land, and eſtabliſhed a feudal government in it, 
but very different from that which was ſeen in 


the reſt of Europe. In other parts, government 


Was nothing but a labyrinth without an iſſue, a 


perpetual anarchy, and the right of the ſtrongeſt. | 


This terrible conqueror eſtabliſhed it upon a more 
reſpectable, a more regular; and a more perma- 

nent footing, reſerving to himſelf excluſively, the 
right of hunting and of war, the power of. leyy- 


ing taxes, the advantage of having a court of 


—© SS 2 


orders of\the;;ſtate were ultimately adjudged by 
Aim and by the great officers of his crown, whom 
nien or diſmiſſed at pleaſure. 


juſtice here civil or criminal cauſes of all the 


As long as the tyrant lived, the conquered 


9 and the foreigners whom he had employ- 
--ed:to ſubdue them, ſubmitted to this harſh yoke, 
as it ore almoſt unanimouſly,. and without 

murwuring. ohm. After wards, both the one 
undd the other being accuſtomed to a more mo- 


derate authority endeavoured, to recover ſome of 


their primitive rights. Deſpotiſm was ſo firmly 


eſtabliſhed as to render it impoſſible to ſubvert 


it, without the moſt complete unauimity. Ac- 
<ordingly,:a league Was, formed, in Which all the 


citizens without diſtinction, either . of noblen en 
or 
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BO, Okor of - peaſants fl inliabitants of towns or off 
. tho country united their reſentments and their in- 
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tereſts. vEhis>tuniverſal- confederacy ſoftened a 
Iittle the deftiyrof the nation under the reigns 
| of .the two. firſt Henrys: but it was not till dur- 
ing that cof John, that it truly recovered it's li- 
bert. Fortunately this turbulent, cruel, igno- 
rant a diſfipating monarch, was compelled, 
forcenof arms, to grant that famous charter 
which aboliſhed-the moſt oppreſſive of the feudal 
laws, and ſecuted tothe vaſſals, reſpecting their 
lords, the ſame rights as were confirmed to the. 
lords in Hegardòtob kings; which put all perſons, 
and tvery ſpecics of property, under the protection 
_ afijpecrs and of juries, and which even, in favour 
| okthe-raflals, diminiſhed the oppreſſion of ſlavery. 
Ii its arrangement ſuſpended, for a ſhort time 
tho jealouſy ſubſiſting between the barons and the 
princes, without extinguiſhing entirely the ſource: 
obIt; i Tbe wars began again, and the people 
abailgdithemſelves af the idea they had given of 
thein flrength and courage during theſe commo- 
tibns, imorder to gamt admiſſion into parliament 
under: Edward I. Their deputies, it is true, had at 
fit no more than tbe rights of repreſentation in 
_ thiszafſembly;z:; but this ſucceſs was the preluderto 
other advantages, and accordingly the commons 
ſodn determined the ſubſidies, and made part of the 
legiſlation; they even, ſoon acquired the prerogaze 
tive! of) impeaching and bringing to judgments 
thoſe miniſters who:had abuſed the ere ene 
were intruſted with. no 28 1 201 2113 
ri nation had gradually reducedu the power 
ofqthe chiefs to what: it: ougbt to ce hen it; be- 
came en gaged in long and obſtinate Wars againſt 
France, and when the pretenſions ofothe Houſes 
of: Fork and Lancaſter ade all England aſfcene | 
 of::catnage:ant of defolation...!! During theſe 
v 3 
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Sreadful commotions the din of arms alone was B O O R 


heard. The laws were ſilent, and they did not & 

even recover the leaſt part of their force when the 

jury were appeaſed. Tyranny was exerted _ 
ſo many atrocious acts, that citizens of all 


wok gave up every idea of general liberty, in 
order to attend only to their perſonal ſafety. 
This eruel deſpotiſm laſted more than a century. 
Elizabeth herſelf, whoſe adminiſtration might, in 
ſeveral reſpects, ſerve as'2 model, always con- 
ducted herſelf eee to principles entirely ar- 
bitrur y. ab 

Jaws J. apparently reculled to the minds of 


the people thoſe rights which they ſeemed to have 
forgotten; leſs wife than his predeceſſors, who. 


had contented themſelves with tacitly enjoying 


unlimited power, and as it were, under the veil 
of myſtery, this prince, deceived by the name of 
monarchy, encouraged in his illuſion by his 


courtiers and his clergy, openly avowed his pre- 
tenſions. with a degree of blind ſimplicity,” of 


which there had been no example. The doctrine: 
of paſſive obedience iſſued from the throne, andi 


taught 1 in the churches, diffuſed univerſal alarm. 


Ar this period, liberty, that idol of elevated 


minds, which renders them ferocious in a ſavage 
| ſtate, and haughty in a civilized one, liberty, 
which had reigned. in the breaſts of the Engliſh, 
at a time even when they were but imperfectly 
acquainted with it's advantages, inflamed the 
minds of allimen. ' In the reign of this firſt of the 
Stuarts, however, it was only a perpetual ſtrug- 
gle between the prerogatives of the crown and 


the an, ee, the citizens. Oppoſition: ap- 


peared under another aſpe& in the reign of the 
obſtinate ſuceeſſor of this weak deſpot. Arms 
became the ſole arbiter of thefe great concerns, 


: and the nation ſhewed;' that imcombating form- 
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BO 22 erly for the choice of their tyrants, they had paved 


the way for deſtroying them, puniſhing, an ex- 
pelling them at another time. 
I0o put an end to the ſpirit of 0 — 


miſtruſt which would have been pexpetuated be- 


tween the king and the people as long as the 
Stuarts had occupied the throne, the Engliſh 
choſe from a foreign race, a prince who was ob- 
liged to accept at leaſt of that ſocial compact of 

which. all hereditary monarchs affect to be igno- 
rant. William III. received the crown on cer- 


tain conditions, and contented himſelf with an 


authority eſtabliſned upon the ſame baſis as the 


rights of the people. Since a parliamentary claim 
is become the ſole foundation of royalty, the con- 


ventions have not been infringed. 
Tn government is formed between te 


— which 1s tyranny; democracy, which 


tends to anarchy; and ariſtocracy, which fluctu- 


ating between one and tho other, falls into the 
errors of both. The mixt government of the 
| Engliſh, combining the advantages of theſe three 


wers, which mutually obſerve, moderate, aſſiſt, 
and check each other, tends from it's very prin- 


ciples to the national good. Theſe: ſeveral 
ſprings, by their action and reaction, form an equi- 


librium from which liberty ariſes. This conſti- 
tution, of which there is no inſtance among the 


ancients, and which ought to ſerve as a model uo 
all people, whoſe geographical poſition will ad- 
mit of it, will Jaſt for a long time, becauſe at it's 
origin, which is uſually the work of commotions, 


of manners, and of tranſient opinions, it became 


the work of reaſon and experience. 


Tae firſt fortunate ſingularity in the conſtien- 


tion of Great Britain, is: to have 2 king. Moſt 
of the republican ſtates known in hiſtory, had 
| Ry annual. chiefs. This continuab change | 


of 
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of. 8 proved an inexhauſtible ſource of 0 2 * 
— 
one very great citizen England baths prevented 


intrigues and confuſion, and kept up a continual 
commotion in the minds of men. By creating 


the riſing up of many. By this ſtroke of wiſdom 
thoſe diffenſions have been prevented, which in 
all popular aſſociations have induced the ruin of 
liberty, and the real enjoyment of this firſt of 
bleſſings. before it had been loſ. 
Ink royal authority in England, is not only 


for life, but is alſo hereditary. At firſt fight, no- 


thing appears more advantageous: for à nation 
than the right of chooſing it's maſters. An in- 
exhauſtible ſource; of talents and virtues ſeems to 

pring from this brilliant prerogative. This 
would indeed be the caſe, if the crown were ne- 
ceſſarily to devolve to the citizen moſt worthy to 
wear it. But this is a chimerical idea, diſproved 
by the experience of all people and of all 


A throne hath always appeared to the eyes of 


ambition, of too great a value to be the appurte- 
nance of merit alone. Thoſe who aſpire: toit 
have always had recourſe to intrigue, to corrup- 
tion, and to force. Their competition hath ex- 
cited at every vacancy à civil war, the greateſt of 
political calamities, and the perſon who hath ob- 
tained the preference over his competitors, hath 
been nothing more during the courſe of his reig 
but the tyrant of the people; or the ſlave of thoſe 
to whom he owed: his elevation. The Britons 
are therefore to be commended for having àvert- 
ed from themſelves theſe calamities, by putting 
the reins of government into the hands of fa- 
mily that had merited- auchbehaskug dati coufi- 
dance. of i Sie fl, a tot an a 
x was proper to Groen to theichiefs'af theiſtate 
 airevenyia ſufficient to ſupport: the dignity of his 
"na Accordingly, at his acceſſion to the throne, 
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B 22 x amannnal ſubſidy is granted to him for his own 


Ife, afit for à great king, and worthy of an opu- 
teat; nation. But this conceſſion is not to be 
made till after a ſtritt examination of the ſtate 
of publie affairs; after the abuſes which might 
bave introduced themſelves in preceding reigns 
have been reformed, and after the conſtitution 
hathbeen brought back to it's true principles. 
By this management England hath obtained. an 


advantage which all free governments had endea- 


voured to procure to themſelves, that is to 1 
periodical reformation. 4 
To aſſign to the monarch that kind of autho- 
ri: ꝓeſt calculated :for the good of the people 
was not ſo eaſy a matter. All hiſtories- atteſt, 
that wherever the executive power hath been di- 
vided, the minds of men have always been agi- 
tated with endleſs: hatred: and jealouſies, and that 
a-ſahguinary-conteſt, hath. always tended to- the 
ruin of: the. laws andi to the eſtabliſhment of the 


ſtrongeſt power. This conſideration determined 


the::Engliſh-to confer on the king-alone this ſpe- 
ciesiof; power, which is nothing when it ſis divid- 
el g eſinee there is then neither that harmotiy, nor 
that ſecrecy, nor that Giſpatch, which eam alone 
impart energy to it. „ 

Fnen this great pressure neeceffarily follows 
the diſpoſal of the forces of the republic. Phe; 
abuſes of them would have been difficult im times 
when the militia were but ſeldom afſembledyrand: 
only for a few months, and when therefore they 


had no time to loſe that attachment they owed to- 


their country. But ſince all the princds of; ; Europe! 
Have contracted the ruinous habit / of maintaining; 


even in time of peace, à ſtanding army of mers 


cenaty>troops,/ ant ſince the ſafety of Great Bri- 
tain hath required that ſhe ſhould conform to this 


fatal * the danger is . greater, and 


it 
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it wing been neceſſary to increaſe the precautions; B O 
The nation alone hath the power of aſſemblmig . 


the troops; ſhe never ſettles them for more than 
a year, and the taxes eſtabliſhed for the payment 
of them have only the ſame duration. So that ib 
this mode of defence, which circumſtances have 
induced to think neceſſary, ſhould threaten Irber- 
ty, it would never be long before the troubles 
would be put an end to. 4 ya 

AsriI firmer ſupport to the Engliſh; liberty; 
is the diviſion of the legiſlative power. Where- 


ever the monarch can eſtabliſh or aboliſh laws at 


pleaſure there is no government; the prince is a 
deſpot, and the people are ſlaves. If the legiſſa- 
tive power be divided, a well-regulated -conſtitus 
tion will ſcarce ever be corrupted, and that only 
for a ſhort time. From the fear of being ſuſpect- 
ed of ignorance or corruption, neither of the par- 
ties would venture to make dangerous propoſals, 
and if either of them ſhould, it would diſgrace 


itſelf to no purpoſe. In this arrangement of 


things the greateſt inconvenience that can hap- 
pen, is that a good law ſnould be rejected, or that 
it ſhould: not be adopted; ſo ſoon as the greateſt 
poſſible good might require. The portion of the 
legiſlative power which the people have recovered, 
is inſored to them by the excluſive: regulation 
they havelof the taxes. Every tate hath bott 
cuſtomary and contingent” wants. Neither the 
one nor the other can be provided for any other: 
wiſe than by taxes, and in Great Britain the ſo · 
vereign cannot exact one. He can only addreſs 
himſelf to the Commons, -who order what they 


think imoſt ſuitable. tothe national intereſt; Aid 


whoy after having regulated the taxes, have an 
account given to Wen M1 the. EO have _ 


put ta e e e 
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E0.0.K Tr is not the niuſtitade who exerciſe” theſe in- 
FE : , ctimable' rerogatives which their courage and 
their bert erünze hath procured to 2 This 

order of things, which may be proper for feeble 
aſſociations, would neceſlarily have ſubverted 
every thing” in à great ſtate. Repreſentatives, 
choſen by the people themſelves, and whoſe def- 
tiny is connected with their's, reflect, ſpeak,” and 
act for them. As it was poſſible, however, that 
either from indolence, weakneſs, or corruption, 
theſe repreſentatives might fail in the moſt auguſt 
and the moſt important of duties, the remedy of 
this great evil hath been found in the right of 
election. As ſoon as the time of the commiſſion 
es the electors are aſſembled. They grant 
their confidence again to thoſe who have ſhewn 
themſelves worthy of it, and they reject with diſ- 
dain thoſe who have betrayed it. As a diſcern- 
ment of this kind is not above the abilities of 
common men; becauſe it depends upon facts, 
which'are uſually very fimple, thoſe diſorders are 
this terminated which did nor derive'their ſource 
from" the effects of government, but from the 
particular Uiſpoſitiong - of thoſe who ! it's 
Operatfiehs 1 ot 2 | 
Never ria rs; therk: might relolt bro this 
divifivn of power between the king arid the peo- 
plea continual ſtruggle, which, in proceſs of tine, 
might have brought on either a republic or na- 
very. To prevent this inconbenience; an inter- 
mediate body hath been eſtabliſhed) Whiett muſt 
be-<qually apprehenſive of bortytheſe'revoldticns; : 
IJhkis is the order of the nobility deſtined to lean 
to tlie fide which might become the weakeſt, and 
thus ever d maintain the equilibrium. The- eG 
ſtitütion; indeed; hath not given them the ſame 
degree of authority as to ile commons; but the 
ann there! is dignity; the Wneges * 


a ſeat 
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a ſeat in the Houſe of Peers, belonging to them · B gan 


ſelves and without election, together with ſome 
other prerogatives of honour, have been contriv 
ed to ſubſtitute as much as poſſible to what they 
Wanted in real ſtrengtn. N 

Bor if, notwithſtanding ſo many orecautions: 
it ſhould at length happen, that ſome ' ambitious 
and enterpriſing monarch, ſhould wiſh to reign 
without his ' parliament, or to compel them to 


agree to his arbitrary decifions, the only reſource. | 


remaining to the nation would be refiſtance. 

Ir was upon a ſyſtem of pee abe Benet, mn 
divine right, and of power not to be diſſolved, 
that the regal authority was formerly ſupported! 

Theſe abſurd and fatal prejudices had ſubdued 
all Europe, when in 1688, the Englifh. 3 
tated from the throne a ſuperſtitions,” perfecuting; 
and deſpotic prince Then it was underſtood; 


that the people did not belong to their cnet 
then the neceſſity. of an equitable government 


among mankind was inconteſtibly eſtabliſſed; 
then were the foundations of ſocieties ſettled; 
then the legitimate right of defence, the laſt re- 
ſource of nations that are oppreſſed, was incon- 
trovertibly fixed. At this memorable period, the 


doctrine of reſiſtance, which had till then been 


only one act of violence oppoſed to other acts of 
1 Was avowed in England by. Ben | 
or how Ay poflible to ach der this great prin- 
cw uſeful and efficient? Will a fingle citizen, 
left to his on ſtrength, ever venture to ſtrive 
againſt the power, always formidable, of thoſe' 


vo goveru? Will he not neceffarily be cruſhed” 
| by their intrigues, or by their oppreſſion?” This 


would undoubtedly be the caſe, were it not for 
the indefinite liberty of the preſs. By this fortu- 
nate expedient, the actions of the depoſitaries of 
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ſhocks which are inſeparable from ſuch a cuſtom, 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


BOO Kauthority, become public. Any vexations or out- 
XIX. rages that have been committed over the moſt 
© = © obſcure individual, are foon brought to light. 


His cauſe becomes the cauſe of all; and the op- 
preſſors are puniſhed, or ſatisfaction is only offer- 
ed for the injury, according to the nature of the 
offence, or the diſpoſition of the people. 


IꝝnIs deſcription of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
made without art, muſt-have convinced all per- 
ſons of a proper way of thinking, that there hath 


never been a eonſtitution ſo well regulated upon 
the face of the globe. We ſhall be confirmed in 


this opinion, when we conſider that the moſt im- 


portant affairs have always been publicly can- 
vaſſed in the ſenate of the nation, without any real 


miſchief having ever reſulted from it. Other 
myſtery, to cover their operations. Secrecy ap- 


pears to. them effential to their preſervation, or 
to their proſperity. They endeavour. to. conceal 


their ſituation, their projecks, and their alliances, 
from their enemies, from their rivals, and even 
from their friends. The quality of being impe- 


netrable,. is the greateſt praiſe, they think they 


can beſtow upon a ſtateſman, In England, the 
internal, as well as external, proceedings of go- 
vernment, are all open, all expoſed to the face of 
day. How noble and confident it is, in a nation, 
to admit the univerſe to it's dehibgrations | How 
honeſt, and advantageous it is, to admit all the 
citizens to them! Neyer hath Europe been told, 


in a more energetic. manner: We do not fear thee. 
Never: hath it been ſaid, with more confidence 
and juſtice, to any nation: Try us, and ſee whether 
ave be not faithful depgſitaries of your intereſt, of your 


= 


| glory, and of. your happineſs. The empire is con- 


ituted with ſufficient ſtrength, to reſiſt the 


and 
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and to give this advantage to neighbours-whew % : K 


ang not be favourably inchned: 
„Bur. is this government a perfect one? Cer⸗ 
tainly not; becauſe there is not, neither can 
there be, any thing perfect in this world.“ In a 
matter ſo complicated, how is it poſfible to fore- 
fee, and to obviate every thing! ? Perhaps, in or- 
der that the chief of the nation ſhould be as de- 
ant upon the will of the people, as would 
be ſuitable to their ſecurity, liberty, and; happi- 
neſs, it would: be neceſſary that this, chief ſhould 
have no property out of his kingdom. Other- 
wiſe, the good of one country happening to clath 
with that of the other, the intereſts of the preca- 
ious ſovereignty will often be ſacrificed. to thoſe 
of the hereditary ſovereignty; otherwiſe, the 
enemies of the ſtate will have two powerful 
means of.. moleſting it; ſometimes by intimi- 
dating the king of Great Britain, by threats ad- 
dreſſed to the elector of Hanover; ſometimes, by 
engaging the king in fatal wars, which they will 
prolong at pleaſure; ſometimes, by compelling 
the elector to put an end to theſe hoſtilities by 
a fframeful peace. Will the nation meanly aban- 
don the king, in quarrels that are foreign to 
hem? and if they ſhould interfere, will it not 
be at their expence, at the loſs of their revenues, 
and of their population? Who knows whether 
the danger of the foreign ſovereign, will not 
render him baſe, and even treacherous to the 
national ſovereign? In this caſe, the Britiſh na- 
tion could do nothing better than to ſay to their 
ſovereign: Either reſign your fſoveroignty or your 
electorate; abdicate the dominions you Hold from 
your anceſtors, if your -mean to _ ys: "908: bold 

2am: % 

A. CONSTITUTION, in 5 the legiſlative ant * 
ine power are * deen N w Fithite itſelf, 
1 * l . 7 X | A The 
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'B 0 0 K the ſeeds of perpetual conteſt. It is impoſſible 
XIX. that peace ſhould reign between two oppoſite, 
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political bodies. Prerogative muſt endeavour to 
extend itſelf, and preſs upon liberty, and vice 
C . „ 
WIATEVER admiration we may have for a go- 
vernment, if it can only preſerve itſelf by the 
ſame means by which it had been eſtabliſned; 
if it's future hiſtory muſt exhibit the ſame ſcenes 
as the paſt, ſuch as rebellion, civil wars, deſtruc- 
tion of the people, the aſſaſſination or expulſion 
of kings, a ſtate of perpetual alarms and com- 
motions; who would wiſh for a government 
upon ſuch conditions? If peace, both within and 
without, be the obje& of adminiſtration, what 
ſhall we think of an order of things that is in- 
compatible with it? I Pr a 
 WouLD it not be to be wiſhed, that the num- 
ber of repreſentatives ſhould be proportioned. to 
the value of property, and to the exact ratio of 
patriotiſm ? Is it not abſurd that a poor bamlet, 
or a wretched village, ſhould depute as many 
or more members to the aſſembly of the com- 
mons, as the moſt opulent city or diſtrict ? 
| What intereſt can theſe men take in the public 
felicity, which they ſcarce partake of? What fa- 
cility will not bad miniſters find in their indi- 
gence to bribe them; and to obtain, by money, 
that majority they ſtand in need of? O, ſhame! 
The, rich man purchaſes -the ſuffrages of his con- 
ſtituents, to obtain the honour of repreſenting 
them; and the court buys the vote of the repre- 
| ſentative, in order to govern with more deſpotic 
ſway. Would not a prudent nation endeavour 
to prevent both the one and the other of theſe 
corruptions? Is it not ſurpriſing that this hath 
not been done upon the day, when a repreſenta- 
tive had the impudence to make his conſtituents 

: end OS Walt 
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Walt in his antichamber, and afterwards to ſay to BOOK 


them: I know not what you want, but Iwill only act 
as I think proper; I have bought you very dear, and 
T am reſolved to ſell you as dear as I can: Or even 
upon that day, when the miniſter boaſted of 
having in his pocket-book the rates of every 
man's probity in England? 
Is there nothing to object againſt the effort of 
theſe three powers, acting perpetually one upon 
the other, and tending inceſſantly to an equili- 
brium Which they will never obtain? This ſtrug- 
gle, is it not ſomewhat ſimilar to a continual 
anarchy ? Doth it not endanger commotions, 
in which, from one moment to another, the 
blood of the citizens may be ſpilt, without our 
being able to foreſee, whether the advantage 
will remain on the ſide of tyranny or on that of 
liberty? And, if all circumſtances be well weigh- 
ed, would not a nation leſs independent and more 
quiet be happy? 
Tursk defects, and others added to them, will 
they not one day bring on the decline of the go- 
vernment? This is a circumſtance we cannot 


XIX. 
n 


decide; but we are convinced it would be a great 


misfortune for the nations; ; ſince they all owe to 


it a milder deſtiny than that which they before 


enjoyed. The example of a free, rich, magna- 
nimous, and happy people, in the midſt of Eu- 
rope, hath engaged the attention of all men. 
The principles from which many benefits have 
been derived, have been adopted, diſcuſſed, and 
preſented to the monarchs, and to their delegates; 
who, to avoid being accuſed of tyranny, have 


been obliged to adopt them, with more or leſs 


modification. The ancient maxims would ſoon 
be revived, if there did not exiſt, as it were, in 
the midſt of us, a perpetual tribunal, which de- 


monſtrated the depravity and abſurdity of them. 
| | X 2 Bur, 
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S O OR Bor, if the enjoyments of luxury ſhould hap- 


XIX. 
— — 


. 


pen totally to pervert the morals of the nation; if 
the love of pleaſure ſhould ſoften the courage of 
the commanders and officers of the fleets and 
armies; if the intoxication of temporary ſuc- 
ceſſes ; if vain ideas of falſe greatneſs ſhould ex- 
cite the nation to enterpriſes above their ſtrength ; 


if they ſhould be deceived in the choice of their 


enemies, or their allies ; if they ſhould loſe their 
colonies, either by making them too . extenſive, 
or by laying reſtraints upon them; if their love 
of patriotiſm be not exalted to the love of hu- 
manity ; they will, ſooner or later, be enſlaved, 
and return to that kind of inſignificancy from 
whence they emerged only through torrents of 
blood, and through the calamities of two ages 
of fanaticiſm and war. They will become. like 
other nations whom they deſpiſe, and Europe will 
not be able to ſhew the univerſe one nation in 
which ſhe can venture to pride herſelf. Deſpo- 
tiſm, which always oppreſſes moſt heavily minds 
that are ſubdued and degraded, will alone riſe 
fuperior, amidſt the ruin of arts, of morals, of 
reaſon, and of liberty. os 


* 


Tux hiſtory of the united provinces is replete 


with very ſingular events. Their combination 


aroſe from deſpair, and almoſt all Europe en- 
couraged their eſtabliſhment. They had but juſt 
triumphed over the long and powerful efforts of 
the court of Spain to reduce them to ſubjection, 
when they were obliged to try their ſtrength 
againſt the Britons, and diſconcerted the ſchemes 
of France. They afterwards gave a king to Eng- 


land, and deprived Spain of the provinces ſhe 


poſſeſſed in Italy and the Low Countries, to give 


them to Auſtria. Since that period, Holland has 


been diſguſted of ſuch a ſyſtem of politics, as 
would engage her in war; ſhe attends ſolely to 
| | the 
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the preſervation of her conſtitution, but, perhaps, B LY OK 


not: with ſufficient zeal, care, and integrity. 
Tae conſtitution” of Holland, though previ- 
ouſly modelled on a plan that was the reſult* of 


reflection, is not leſs defective than thoſe which 


have been formed by chance. One of it's prin- 
cipal defects is, that the ſovereignty is too much 
divided, 

Ir is a miſtake to ſuppoſe that the authority 
reſides in the States General fixed at the Hague. 


The fact is, that the power of the members who 


compoſe this aſſembly, conſiſts only in deciding 
upon matters of form, or police. In alliances, 
peace, war, new taxes, or any other important 
matter, each of the deputies muſt receive the 
orders of his province; which is itſelf obliged 
to obtain the conſent of the cities. The conſe- 


quence of this complicated order of things is, 


that the reſolutions which would require the 
greateſt ſecrecy and celeritys, are neceflarily tardy 
and public, 

| Ir ſeems, that in an union contracted between 
5 this number of ſtates, independent of each other, 
and connected only by their common intereſt, 


each of them ought to have had an influence pro- 


portioned to it's extent, to it's population, and 
to it's riches: but this fortunate baſis, which 


enlightened reaſon ought to have founded, is not 


adopted by the confederate body. The province 
which bears more than half of the public ex- 
pences, hath no more votes than that which con- 


tributes only one hundredth part of them; and 


in that province, a petty town, uninhabited, and 
unknown, hath legally the ſame weight as this 
unparalleled city, the activity and induſtry of 
which are a ſubje& of aſtoniſhment and of jea- 
louſy to all nations. 
1 


Tax 
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BOOK { Tre. unanimity of the towns and provinces, 
3 which is required for all -important;reefolutions, 


is not a meaſure of more judicious policy. If the 
moſt conſiderable members of the republic ſnould 
reſolve to act without the concurrence of the lefs 


important branches, this would be a manifeſt in- 


fringement of the principles of the union; and 
if they ſhould lay a great ſtreſs upon obtaining 
their ſuffrages, they will not ſucceed without much 
ſolicitation or conceſſions. Which ever of theſe 
two expedients hath been adopted, when the par- 
ties have differed, the harmony of the United 
States hath uſually been diſturbed, and frequently 
in a violent and permanent manner. 
Tu imperfections of ſuch a conſtitution did 
not, in all probability, eſcape the Prince of 
Orange, the founder of this republic. If this 
great man permitted that they ſhould ſerve as a 
baſis to the government which was eſtabliſhing, 
it was- undoubtedly. in hopes that they would 
render the election of a Stadtholder neceſſary, 
and that this ſupreme magiſtrate would always be 
choſen in his family. This view of a profound 
ambition hath not always been attended with 
ſucceſs; and this ſingular magiſtracy, which, 
united to the abſolute diſpoſal of the land and 
ſea forces, ſeveral other important e, 
bath been twice aboliſhed. 

AT theſe periods, which are remarkable i he is 
kiſtory of a ſtate, unparalleled in the : annals of 
the Old and of the New World, great, changes 
have been produced. The authors of the re- 
volution have boldly divided all the authority 
among themſelves. An intolerable tyranny hath 
been every where eſtabliſſied, with more or leſs 

effrontery. Under pretence that the general 

aſſemblies were RR: eee fatiguing, and dan- 
n, the peaple have no longer been called in 
bis to 


— 
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te elect the depoſitaries of the public authority. O O K 
The burgomaſters have choſen their ſheriffs, and XIX. 
have ſeized upon the finances, of which they DR Wy 


gave no account, but to their equals or conſti- 


tuents. The ſenators. have arrogated to them- 


ſelves the right of completing their own body. 
Thus the magiſtracy hath been confined to a few 
families, who have aſſumed an almoſt excluſive 
right of deputation to the States General. Each 
province, and each town, have been at the diſ- 

poſal of x ſmall number of citizens, who, di- 
viding the rights and the fpoils of the people, 
have had the art of eluding their complaints, or 

of preventing the effects of any extraordinary 
diſcontent. The government is become almoſt 

Ariſtocratic. Had the reformation been extended 
only to what was defective in the conſtitution, 
the Houſe of Orange might have apprehended 
that they ſhould no more be reinſtated in that 
degree of ſplendour from which they had fallen. 
A leſs diſintereſted conduct hath occaſioned the 


_ reſtoration of the Stadtholderſnip; and it hath 


been made hereditary, even in the female line. 

Bor will this dignity become in time an in- 
ſtrument of oppreſſion? Enlightened men do not 
think it poſſible. Rome, ſay they, is always 


quoted as an example to all our free ſtates, that 


have no circumſtance in common with it. If the 
dictator became the oppreſſor of that republic, 
it was in conſequence of it's having oppreſſed all 
other nations; it was becauſe it's power having 
been originally founded by war, muſt neceſſarily 
be deſtroyed by it; and becauſe a nation, com- 
poſed of ſoldiers, could not eſcape the deſpotiſm 
of a military government. However improbable 


it may appear, it is yet certain, that the Roman 


republic ſubmitted to the yoke, becauſe it paid no 
taxes. The conquered people were the only tri 
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B O O E butaries to the treaſury. The public revenues; 


XIX. 
— eG} 


therefore, neceſſarily remaining the ſame after the 
revolution as before, property did not appear ta 


be attacked; and the citizen thought he ſhould 


be ſtill free enough, while by had the diſpoſal of 


his own. 1 * 0 


HoLLAnD, on the dennen, will bein i' 
liberty, becauſe it is ſubje& to very conſiderable 


taxes. The Dutch cannot preſerve their country 
without great expences. The ſenſe of their 


independence alone exeites an induſtry propor- 
tionable to the load of their contributions, and to 
the patience neceſſary to ſupport the burden of 
them. If to the enormous expences of the ſtate 
it were neceſſary to add thoſe which the pomp of 


a court requires; if the prince were to employ in 
maintaining the agents of tyranny what ought to 
be beſtowed on the foundations of a land obtain- 


ed, as it were, from the ſea, he would ſoon n 
the people to deſpair. * | 

Tux inhabitant! of Holland, ad upon a 
mountain, and who obſerves at a diſtance the ſea 
riſing eighteen or twenty feet above the level of 


the lands, and daſhing it's waves againſt the dikes 


he has raiſed, conſiders within himſelf, that ſooner 
or later this boiſterous element will get the better 
of him. He diſdains ſo precarious a dwelling, 
and his houſe, made either of wood or ſtone at 
Amſterdam, is no longer looked upon as ſuch; 

it is his ſhip that is his aſylum, and by degrees he 
acquires an indifference and manners conformable 


to this idea. The water is to him what the vici- 


nity of volcanos is to the other people. | 
Ir to theſe natural cauſes of the decay of a pa- 

friotic ſpirit were joined. the loſs of liberty, the 

Dutch would quit a country, that cannot be cul- 


tivated but by men who are free; and thoſe peo- 


. pay ſo * to — would carry their ſpirit of 


commerre, 


7 


IN THE Ref AND WEST ANDIES, 


commerce, together with their riches, te ſome B; O O K 
other part of the globe. Their iſlands in Aſia, . 


their factories in Africa, their colonies in America, 
and all the ports in Europe, would afford them an 
aſylum. What ſtadtholder, what prince, revered 
opal ach a people, would wiſh, or dare to become 
their tyrant? 

A SENSELESS, 1 man, or a ſcrociens 
warrior, might poſſibly attempt it. But among 
thoſe who are deſtined to govern the nation, are 
ſuch men rarely to be found. Every thing 
ſeems to conſpire in exciting che greateſt ap- 
prehenſions in the republic upon this import- 
ant point. There are ſcarce any natives on 
board their fleets, except a few officers. Their 
armies are compoſed of, recruited, and com- 


manded by foreigners, devoted to a chief, who, 


according to their ideas, can never arm them 
againſt people to whom they are attached by no 
tie. The fortreſſes of the ſtate are all governed 
by generals who acknowledge no other laws beſide 


thoſe of the prince. Courtiers degraded in their 


characters, overwhelmed with gebts, deſtitute of 
virtue, and intereſted in the ſubverſion of the 
eſtabliſhed order, are perpetually raiſed to the 
moſt important poſts. It is by favour, that a ſet 
of commanders, devoid of ſhame and of ability, 
| have been placed, and are maintained in the co- 


lonies; men who, either from motives, of grati- 


tude or of cupidity, are inclined to des e 

Haxory: of thoſe diſtant regions. 

.., AGaiNsT-ſo many dangers, of what avail can 

5 bs the general lethargy, the thirſt of riches, the 
taſte for luxury, which begins to inſinuate itſelf, 


the ſpirit of* trade, and the perpetual condeſcen- 5 


fions ſhewn for an hereditary. authority? Ace- 
cording to every probability, the United Pro- 


wines, without effuſion of blood, and without 


commotion, 
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BOOK commotion, muſt inſenſibly fall under the yoke 


— 


of a monarchy. As the ſpirit of deſpotiſm, or tlie 
deſire of meeting with. no oppoſition to ous 
wiſhes, is inherent in the mind of every man in 
a greater or leſs degree, ſome ſtadtholder 

ariſe, and perhaps ſoon, who, regardlefs of the 
fatal conſequences of his enterpriſe, will enſlave 


the nation. It concerns the Dutch are to 


conſider theſe obſervations. bg, e 

Tux Roman empire was ſhaking on all ſides, 
when the Germans entered into Gaul, under the 
guidance of a chief whom they had choſen them? 
ſelves, and to whom they were rather companions 
than ſubjects. This was not an army, the ambi- 


tion of which was limited to the ſeizing of ſome 


fortified places; it was the irruption of a people 
in ſearch of a ſettlement. As they attacked none 
but ſlaves, diſſatisfied with their fate, or maſters 
enervated by the luxuries-of a long peace, they 
met with no very obſtinate reſiſtance. The con- 
querors appropriated to themſelves the lands 
which ſuited them, and ſeparated ſoon after, in 
order to enjoy their fortune in peace. 

TRE diviſion was not the work of blind che 


The poſſeſſions were ſettled by the general al- 


ſembly, and they were enjoyed under it's autho- 
rity. They were granted at firſt for no more than 
one year; but this period was gradually prolong- 
ed, and was at laſt extended to the life of the 

pofleſſor. Matters were carried ſtill further, 


who the ſprings of government became entirely 


relaxed; and under the feeble deſcendants of 
Charlemagne, hereditary poſſeſſion was almoſt 
generally eſtabliſned. This uſurpation was conſe- 
crated by a ſolemn convention, at the acceſſion 
of Hugo Capet to the throne; and at that period 
the feudal tenure, that moſt deſtructive of all 
rights, prevailed in all it's force. EEE, 
| | FRaxck 


m THE BAST AND: WEST INDIES. | 


Fx ANCE was then no more than an aſſemblage B OOK 


of petty ſovereignties, ſituated near each other, 
but without having any connection. In this ſtate 
of anarchy, the lords, entirely independent of the 
apparent chief of the nation, oppreſſed their ſub- 
jects, or their ſlaves, at pleaſure. If the monarch 
intereſted himſelf in the fate of theſe unhappy 
people, they declared war againſt him; and if 
theſe people themſelves ſometimes ventured to 
appeal to the rights of mankind, the conſequence 
was, that the chains with which they were cruſhed 
became ſtill more oppreſſive. 5 
IN the mean while, the . ab fol 


powerful houſes, together: with various treaties 


and conqueſts, were ſucceſſively. adding to the 
royal: domain, territories of greater or leſs extent. 
This acquiſition of ſeveral provinces gave to the 
crown a maſs. of power, which imparted to it 
ſome degree of energy. A perpetual conteſt be- 
tween the kings and the nobles, an alternate ſus 
periority of the power of one ſingle perſon, or of 
ſeveral; ſuch was the kind of anarchy that laſted, 
almoſt without i interruption, a phone the middle 
-of the fifteenth.century. LO I RY 
TRE character of the French-was then changed 
by a train of events which had altered the form of 
government. The war which the Engliſh, in 


conjunction with, or under the direction of the 


Normans, had inceſſantly. carried on | againſt 
France for two or. thee hundred years paſt, 
ſpread a general alarm, and occaſioned great ra- 
vages. The triumphs of the enemy, the tyranny 
of the great, all conſpired to make the nation wiſh 


that the prince might be inveſted with power 


ſufficient to expel foreigners out of the kingdom, 
and to keep the nobles in ſubjection. While 


Princes diſtinguiſhed by their wiſdom and bravery 
were Endenroormy to accompliſh this great work, 


ancw 
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B 2 2 K a new generation aroſe. Every individual, when 
the general alarm was paſt, thought himſelf happy 
enough in the privileges his anceſtors had en- 
joyed. They neglected to trace the ſource of the 
power of kings, which was derived from the 
nation; and Lewis XI. having few obſtacles to 
ſurmount, became more powerful than his Pre- 
deceſſors. 

Bronx his time, the hiſtory of 8 3 
us with an acceunt of a variety of ſtates, ſome- 
times divided, and ſometimes united. Since that 
prince's reign, it is the hiſtory of a great mo- 
narchy. The power of ſeveral tyrants is centered 
in one perſon. The people are not more free; 
but the conſtitution is different. Peace is enjoyed 
with greater ſecurity within, and war carried on 
with more vigour without. | 

Civil wars, which tend to make a free. people 
become flaves, and to reſtore liberty to a nation 

that is already enſlaved, have had no other effect 
in France, than that of humbling the great, with- 
out exalting the people. The miniſters, who will 
always be the creatures of the prince, while the 
general ſenſe of the nation has no influence in af- 
fairs of government, have ſold their fellow“ citi- 
zens to their maſter; and as the people, who were 

poſſeſſed of nothing, could not be loſers by this 
ſervitude, the kings have found it the more eaſy 
to carry their defigns into execution, eſpecially as 
they were always concealed under pretence of po- 
litical advantage, and even of alleviating the 
burden of the people. The jealouſy excited by 

a great inequality of conditions and fortunes, 
hath favoured every ſcheme that tended to ag- 
Eri the regal authority. The princes have 
had the art to engage the attention of the people, 
ſometimes, by wars abroad, ſometimes by reli- 


you. diſputes at home; to n the minds of 
| men 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


men'to be. divided by opinions, and their hearts « o K 


by different intereſts; to excite and keep up jea- 
louſies between the ſeveral ranks of the ſtate; to 
flatter alternately each party with an appearance 
of favour, and to ſatisfy the natural envy of the 
people by the depreſſion of them all. The mul- 
titude, reduced to poverty, and become the ob- 
jects of contempt, having ſeen all- powerful bo- 
dies brought low one after another, have at leaſt 
loved in their monarch the enemy of their ene- 
mies. 7 | 

Tax nation, though by neee g it has loſt 
the privilege of governing itſelf, has not, however, 
ſubmitted to all the outrages of deſpotiſm. This 
ariſes from the loſs of it's liberty not having been 
the effect of a tumultuous and ſudden revolution, 
but gradually brought about in a ſucceſſion of ſe- 


veral ages. The national charaQer which bath 


always influenced the princes as well as the 
court, if it were only by means of the women, 
hath eſtabliſhed a ſort of balance of power : and 
thus it is that polite manners having tempered the 
exertion of force, and ſoftened the oppoſition 
that might be made to it, have prevented thoſe 
ſudden and violent commotions, from whence 


reſults either monarchical tyranny, or popular 


liberty. 


 _ _INCoNSISTENCE, as natural to the minds of a 
gay and lively people as it is to children, hath 


forrunately prevailed over the ſyſtems of ' ſome de- 
ſpotic miniſters. Kings have been too fond of 
pleaſure, and too converſant with the real ſource 


of it, not to be induced frequently to lay afide 


the iron ſceptre, which would have terrified the 


people, and prevented them from indulging in 


thoſe frivolous amuſements to which they were 
addicted. The ſpirit of intrigue, which hath ever 


prevailed among them, — the nobles have been 
invited 
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B O O K invited to court, hath occaſſoned cbntinued re- 
IX. movals of ſtateſmen, and confequetitly ſubverted 


all their projects. As the change in government 


has been imperceptibly brought about, the ſub- 
jects have preſerved a kind of dignity, which the 


monarch himſelf ſeemed to reſpect, conſidering it 
as the ſource, or conſequence of his own, He 


has continued the ſupreme legiſlator for a long 
time, without being either willing or able to abuſe 


his whole power. Kept in awe by the bare idea 
only of the fundamental laws of the nation he go- 
verned, he has frequently been afraid to act con- 
trary to the principles of them: He has been 
ſenſible that the people had right to oppoſe to 
him. In a word, there has been no tyrant, even 
at a time when there was no liberty. ' © ny 

Sock, and ſill more arbitrary, have beef the 


governments of Spain and Portugal, of Naples 


and Piedmont, and of the ſeveral ſmall principa- 
lities of Italy. The people of thef'vuth, whether 
from inactivity of mind, or weakneſs of body, 
ſeem to be born for deſpotiſim. The "Spaniards, 
though they are extremely proud; and the Itali- 


ans, eee all the powers of genius 


they poſſeſs, have loſt all their rights, 'and every 
idea of liberty. Wherever the monarchy is unli- 
mited, it is impoſſible to aſcertain; with any de. 
gree of preciſion, what the form of government is, 
ſince that varies, not only with the character of 
period of the 
ſame prince's life. Theſe ſtates have written laws, 
and cuſtoms and, ſocieties that enjoy certain pri- 
vileges ; but when the legiflator can ſubvert the 
laws and tribunals of juſtice; when' his authority 
is founded only on ſuperior ſtrength, and when 
he calls upon God with a view to inſpire his ſub- 
jects with fear, inſtead of imitating him in order to 


bedome an object of affection; when the original 
right 
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3 19 | 


right of ſociety, the unalienable right of property B 0 © K 


3 citizens, when national conventions, and 
the engagements, of the prince, are in vain. ap- 
pealed to; in a word, when the government is 
arbitrary, there is no longer any ſtate; the nation 
is no more than the landed e of one e 
| individual. | 
AA ſuck; countries, no ſtateſmen will ever be 

formed. Far from it's being a duty to be ac- 
quainted with public affairs, it is rather criminal 
and dangerous to have any knowledge of the ad- 
miniſtration. The favour of the court, the choice 
of the prince, ſupply the place of talents. Ta- 
lents, it is true, have their uſe; and are ſome« 
times of uſe to ſerve the deſigns of others, but ne- 


XIX. 


ver to command. In theſe countries, the people 


ſubmit to the government their ſuperiors impoſe, 
provided only they are indulged in their natural 
indolence. There is only one ſyſtem of legiſlation 
in theſe delightful regions of Europe, that merits 
our attention; which is the republic of Venice. 


Three great pliznomena make this ſtate remark= 


able; theſe are, it's firſt foundation, i it's power at 
the time of the cruſades, and it's preſent form of 
adminiſtration. 45 
A GREAT, magnificent, and rich city, impreg- 
nable, though without walls or fortifications, rules 
over ſeventy- two iſlands. They are not rocks and 
mountains raiſed by time in the midſt; of a vaſt 
| ſea; but rather a plain, parcelled out and cut into 
channels by the ſtagnations of a ſmall gulph, upon 
the ſlope of a low land. Theſe iſlands, ſeparated 


by canals, are at preſent joined by bridges. They 


have been formed by the ravages of the ſea, and: 
the ravages of war have occaſioned them to be 


peopled towards the middle of the fifth century. 
The inhabitants of Italy flying neee 


| fought! an aſylum on the ſea. 
Tür 
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A 


BOO K TAE Venetian Lagt nes at firſt neither made a 


part of the fame. city, nor of the ſame republic. 
United by one gel eral” commercial intereſt, or 
rather by the neceſſity of defending themſelves, 
they were, however, divided into as many ſepa- 
rate governments as illands, each as a to it 8 
reſpegzye tribune, 

Fon the plurality of chicks, contentions aroſe, 
and. the public good was conſequently ſacrificed. 
Theſe people, therefore, in otdet to conſtitute one 
body, choſe a prince, who, under the title of duke 
or Hoge⸗ enjoyed for a conſiderable time all the 
rights of ſovereignty, of which he only now re- 
tains the ſigns. Theſe Doges wete Led by the 
people till 1173: at that period the obles 72 
gated to themſelves the excluſive 5 e of ap- 


Pointing the chief of the repub | ; th y ſeized 

upon the authority, and formed nl TER 

Tuosk political Writers who Ba BYE: the 
have faid, 


preference to this kind of bse 


with ſome fhew of reaſon, that all fa ieties, in 
whatever way they may have been formed, have 


been. governed in this manner. 'm democratic 
ſtates the people were to ſettle their adminiſtra- 
tion themſelves, they would neceflarily fall into 
extravagances; and they are therefore obliged, 

for their own preſervation, to ſubmit to a ſenate, 
more or leſs numerous. If in monarchies, kings 
*pretended to ſee every thing with their own eyes, 
and to do every thing themſelves, nothing would 
either be ſeen or done; and it hath therefore been 
neceſſary to have recourſe to councils, to preſerve 
empires from a ſtagnation, more fatal, perhaps, 
than a ſtate of action ill conducted. Every thing, 
therefore, may be traced to the authority of 
many, and of a ſmall number; every thing is 
conducted according to WE: principles of ariſto- 


ne. - 5 


Bor, in the menarchical form of government, BOOK. 


command is not ſettled in one claſs of citizens, and 
obedience in the reſt; the road to honours and to 
employments is open to every one who hath the 


a 
* 7 


— 


neceſſary talents tq obtain them; the nobles are not 


every thing, and the people nothing. Subſtitute 
ariſtocracy to this form of government, and we 


ſhall find nothing but ſlavery and deſpotiſm. 


* .,.. Venice, in it's origin, tempered as much as 
poſſible the defects of this odious and unjuſt go- 


vernment. The ſeveral branches of power were 


diſtributed and balanced with remarkable accu- 


racy.» Prudent and ſevere laws were enacted, to 


Iuppreſs and ſtrike awe into the ambition of the 


nobles, The great reigned without diſturbance, 


and with a kind of equality, as the ſtars ſhine in 
the firmament amidſt the ſilence of the night. 


They were obliged outwardly to conform to the 


cuſtoms of the ſeveral orders of the republic, in 


order that the diſtinction between patricians and 
plebeians might become leſs odious. The hope 


even of ſharing, in proceſs of time, the rights of 


ſovereignty, was extended to thoſe who from rank 
were excluded from it, if by their ſervices, and 


ſideration and riches. Fn | | 
Tunis was the only regular form of government 


* 7 2 


then exiſting in Europe. Such an advantage 


raiſed the Venetians to great opulence; enabled 


them to keep armies in their pay; and imparted 
to them that Knowledge which made them a poli- 


4 


5 Vol. VI. . 


tical people, before any of the reit were. They 


reigned over the ſeas; they had a manifeſt pre- 


ponderance in the continent; they formed or diſ- 


ſipated leagues, according as it ſuited their in- 


tereſt. | 


Wr the commerce of the republic was 8 
ed, by the diſcovery of the New World, and of 
ES the 


their induſtry, they ſhould one day acquire con- 
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B 9-O-K the paſſage to India, through the Cape of Good 


- 


Hope, it was deprived of every advantage which 
had given it grandeur, ſtrength, and courage. 


To thoſe illuſions, which in ſome meaſure conſole 
the ſubjects for the loſs of their liberty, were ſub- 
ſtituted the ſeduction of voluptuouſneſs, pleaſures, 
and effeminacy. The great grew corrupt as well 
as the people, the women as well as the men, the 


price as well as the lay men, and Jicentiouſneſs 


knew no bounds. Venice became. the country 
upon the earth where there were fewer factitious 
d yOu. oo ie on one 
Ix proportion as the minds, the diſpoſitions, 


and the power of men became enervated within, 


it was a neceſlary conſequence. that leſs vigour, 
and leſs exertion ſhould ſhew itſelf without.  Ac- 
cardingly the republic fell into the moſt puſilla- 
nimous circumſpection. They aſſumed and added 
ſtill more to the national character of Italy, which 
is jealouſy and miſtruſt. With ↄne half of the 
treaſures and care which it hath coſt them to main- 
tain that neutrality they have obſerved for two 
centuries. paſt, they would perhaps have freed 


themſelves for ever from the dangers to, which 


their very precautions have expoſed them. . 
- Tas republic doth. not appear to be in a ſtate 
of tranquillity, notwithſtanding all the cares that 
have been taken for it's ſecurity. It's anxiety is 
manifeſted by the principles of it's government, 
which become conſtantly more ſevere by the ex- 
treme horror of every thing that is in the leaſt, 
elevated, by the averſion which it ſhews for rea- 
ſon, the uſe of which it conſiders; as a;.crime,, 
by the. myſterious and dark veils with which it 
conceals it's operations, by the precaution which 
it conſtantly takes to place foreign commanders. 
at the head of. it's feeble troops, and to appoint 
inſpectors over them; by the forbidding, "ns 
>» 0 ” ER diſcri- 
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aiſeriminately; all thoſe who! are it's ſubjects, to B O 2 K 


go and inure themſelves to war in the field of 

battle; by it's informers; by all the refinements 
of inſidious policy, and by various other means 
which diſcover continual apprebenſions and alarms. 
It ſeems to place it's chief confidence in an inqui- 


ſitor, who is continually prying about amongſt 
individuals, with the ax raiſed over the head of 


any one who ſhall venture to diſturb. pubs rae 


by his actions, or by his diſcourſs. 


EvkR thing, however, is not cenſarabie in 


Venice. The impoſt which ſupplies the treaſury 
with'25,006;000 of livres “, hath neither incteaſed 
nor diminiſhed” ſince the year-1767:” Every me- 
thod is taken to coneeal from the citizens: the 


idea of their ſlavery, and to make them eafy and 
cheerful. The form of worſhip is replete with © 
ceremonies.” There are no great feſtivals without 
public ſpectacles and muſie. One may ſay and 
do what one chooſes at Venice, if one does not 
ſpeak in public either of politics” or of religion. 
A Chriſtian drator preaching before the chiefs of 


the republic, imagined that he ought to begin 
his diſcourſe with an eulogium of the gevern- 


ment; immediately a ſatellite was diſpatched to 


take him out of his pulpit; and being the next 
day ſummoned to appear before the tribunal of 


the ſtate inquiſitors, he was told: Mhat need 


have we of your encomiums? Be. mare - FaUHOYS. 
They were well aware, that an adminiſtration; 3 Is 


ſoon cenſured in every place where it is allowed 


to be extolled. The ſtate inquiſſtors do not re- 


tain their functions longer than eighteen months. 
They are choſen from among the moſt moderate 
perſons, and the leaſt act of injuſtice is followed 


by their depoſition. They addreſs all men in the 
familiar mode of the ſecond perſon, and would 
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B do keen adopt i it in ſpeaking to the doge. Any pers 
ſon who is Tumnioned before them is obliged to 
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appear without delay. A ſecretary of ſtate was 
not exeuſed by alleging the neceſſity of ' finiſhing 
his diſpatches. It is true, that the doors are 
ſhut while cauſes are trying; but theſe cauſes of 


alarm fo forei ty, are he real protection of 
the people, an 

of the THidcratlc body. About ſix years ago it 
was deliberated in council, whether this formi- 
dable tribunal ſhould not be aboliſhed, and im- 


the counterpoize to the tyranny 


mediately the moſt wealthy citizens were prepar- 


ing to withdraw themſelves, and a nei hbouring 
king foretold, that Venice would not exiſt ten 


years longer after the ſuppreſſion of this magiſ- 
tracy. Aecordingly, were it not for the terror 


With Which it miret the citizens, they would 


be inceſſantly expoſed to vexations From 2 num- 


ber of patricians who languiſh in indigence. Af. 
ter ſome violent conteſts, the inquiſition was con- 


firmed by a majority of votes, and the four per- 
ſons who had moved the debate were puniſhed 


only by aſſigning to them honourable employ- 
ments, Nehich Rept them at a diſtance from the 
republic. BY 


110 3 71 . 


Dux ide the carnival, idinks 26) prieſts go to 
the public diverſions in maſks. It is wen known, 


4 thi aA degraded ecclefiaſtic can have no infſuence. 


patrician, * who is become either monk or 


pct: is no more. than a common” citizen. The i 


fror of executions is kept up by the unfrequen- 


cy of them. The people are perſuaded- that the 
: Aeg are flying about the gibbet to ſeize upon the 
ſouls of the perſons executed. A capuchin friar 


once thought of ſaying, that F a hundred drowned 
perſons no one would be ſaved, and that of a hundred 
rſons executed on the allows not one would be damn- 


ed. As it was of ä to the Venetians that 
5 one 
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one ſhould not fear being drowned, but: that one B 0c 2 * 
ſhould fear being hanged, the preacher had orders 
to teach the contrary, notwithſtanding the Auto | 


rity of St, Auſtin. _ 

Ir the naval forces of the Venctians are com- 
manded by a patrician alone, it is only ſince the 
celebrated Moroſini, admiral of their fleet at the 


expedition of the Peloponneſus, told them, that it 


had been in his power to ſtarve them. If the 


land forces can only be commanded by a foreign 


general, it is from the juſt apprehenſion, that a 


citizen, might take advantage of the affection of 


the ſoldiers to become the tyrant of his country. 
IRE are a multitude of magiſtrates placed 
at the head of different affairs, which muſt acce- 


lerate the diſpatch of them. The doge may ſoli- 


cit and obtain favours, but he cannot grant any. 
There are preſervers of the laws, to whom the 
new regulations propoſed by the ſenate to the 
council are referred. They examine them and 
| make their reports to the council, who decide 
accordingly. The council therefore repreſents 


the republic, the ſenate the legiſlative body ſubor- 


dinate to the council, and the ſtate inquiſitor is a 
kind of tribune to protect the people. 

A inquiſitor is not, in my opinion, a very tre- 
mendous perſon, ſince it is poſſible to puniſh him 


when he becomes inſolent. There is no ſuch 
thing to be found in France as a ſheriff's officer, 


who would venture to deliver a ſummons to a 


magiſtrate of a ſuperior order. At Venice a le- 


gal proceeding may be carried on againſt either a 
patrician or an inquiſitor. Their goods may be 
ſold, their perſons ſeized, and they may be thrown 
into prifon. , 

TuE Venetian. mine have obſcure agents 
in all the courts, by whom they are informed 


of the character of the men in favour, and the 


means 
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BOOK means of ſeducing them; they ſupport them- 
XIX. ſelves. by their cunning. There is another re- 


public which derives it's ſtrength, and ſupports 
itſelf by it's form and it 8 e and that is 
Switzerland. e 
Tux Switzers, known i in antiquit) by the name | 
of Helvetians, were, as the Gauls and the Britons, 
only to be ſubdued by Cæſar, who was the greateſt 
of the Romans, if he had been more attached to 
his country. I hey were united to Germany, as a 
Roman province, under the reign of Honorius. 
Revolutions, which are frequent and eaſily accom- 
pliſhed 1 in ſuch a country as the Alps, divided cos 
lonies, that were ſeparated by large lakes or great 
mountains, into ſeveral baronies. The moſt con- 
ſiderable of theſe, occupied by the Houſe of Au- 
ſtria, in proceſs of time ſeized upon all the reft. 
Conteſt? introduced ſlavery, oppreffion excited 
the people to revolt, and thus liberty aroſe. from | 
an unbounded exertion of tyrann y. 
"THERE are now thirteen cantons of robuſt pea- 
DX fins” who defend almoſt all the Kings of Europe, 
and fear none; who are better acquainted: with 
their real intereſts than any other nation; and 
who conſtitute the moſt fenfible people In all mo- 
dern political ſtates. Theſe thirteen cantons com- 
poſe among themſelves, not a republic as the _—_ 
provinces of Holland, nor a fimple confederac) 
the Germanic body, but rather a league, i Hi firp | 
ral aſſociation of ſo many independent re oblics. 
Each canton has it's reſpective ſoveteig y, it's 
alliances, and it's treaties ſeparate. The general 
diet cannot make laws or e er 
of them. eee 
Tre three moſt ancient cantons are immedi 
ately connected with each of the others. It i 
from this union of convenience, not of Lontita. 
tion, _ if c one of the thirteen” cantons were 
"4 attacked, 
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attacked, all the reſt would march to it's aſliſtance.g O O k 
But there is no common alliance between the XIX. 


| whole bady and each particular canton. Thus the "YT 
branches of a tree are united among themſelves, 
without having an immediate connection with the 


common trunk. 8 '4 Höch 288 | N 
Tus union of the Switzers was, however, in- 
diſſoluble till the beginning of the 16th century; 
when religion, which ought to be the bond of 
peace and charity, diſunited them. The reform- 
ation cauſed a ſeparation, of the Helvetic body, 
and the ſtate was divided by the church. All 
public affairs are tranſacted in the ſeparate and 
particular diets of the catholic. and proteſtant 
partics. The general diets. are aſſembled only 
to prelerye; the appearance of union, Notwith- 
ſanding this ſqurce. of diſcord, Switzerland has 
enjoyed peace much more than any ſtate in 
%% ³˙Ü ¹ ¹¹ꝛrL̃,̃ ² u 
Unpzr the Auſtrian government, oppreſſion 
and the, raifing of troops impeded population. 
After the revolution, there was too great an in- 
_ creaſe of the number of people in proportion to 
the barrenneſs of the land. The Helvetic body 
could not be enlarged without endangering it's 
ſafety, unleſs it made. ſome excurſions abroad. 
The inhabitants of theſe mountains, as the tor. 
rents that pour down from them, were to ſpread 
themſelves in the plains that border upon the 
Alps. Theſe, people would have deſtroyed each 
other, had they remained ſequeſtered among 
themſelves. But ignorance of the arts, the want 
of materials for manufaCtures, and the deficiency 
of money, prevented the importation of foreign 
merchandiſe, and excluded them from the means 
of procuring the comforts of lite, and of en- 
couraging induſtry., They drew even from their 
_ increaſe, of numbers, a method of ſubſiſting and 
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F ? 

= TRR duke of Milan, basta ah 2 eren country 
open on every ſide to invaſſon, and not eaſily de- 
fended, was in want of ſoldiers. The Switzers, 
who were his moſt powerful ne rigors muſt ne- 
ceſſarily become his enemies, if they were not his 
allies,” he rather his protectors. A kind of traffie 
was therefore ſet on foot between thefe people 
and the Milaneſe, in whieh men were bartered for 
riches. The nation engaged troops ſueceſſively 
in the ſervice of France, of the emperor, of the 
pope; of che duke of Savoy, and alt the poten-: 
tates of Italy. They ſold their blood to the moſt 
diſtant powers, and to the nations moſt in enmity 
with'tach other; to Holland, to Spain, and to 
| Portugal; as if theſe mountains were nothing 
; more than à repoſitory of. arms and ſoldiers, open 
to every one wWH¹⁰O ned to purchaſe the means 
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of carrying on war. | 
'EAty canton treats with that power Which of- 
fers the moſt advantageous terms. The ſubjects 
of the country are at liberty to engage in war at 
a diſtance, with an allied nation. The Hollander 
is, by the conſtitution of his country, à citizen 
of the world; the Switzer, by the ſame circum- 
ſtance, a defiro oyer of Europe. The profits of 
Holland are in proportion to the degree of cul- 

: tivacion, and the conſumption: of merchandiſe; 
tlie proſperity of Switzerland increaſes in propor- 
fidn to the number of battles that are fought, and 
the ſiaughter that attends thße. 

IT is by war, that calamity inſeparable from 
mänkind, whether in a ſtate: of civilization or not, 
thüt the republics of the Helvetic body are obliged 

-261ive and ſubſiſt. It is by this that they preſerve 
a ndnrber of inhabitants within their country pro- 
poftid neil to the extent and fertility of their lands, 
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| without forcing any of the ſprings of government, 8:00 * 


or reſtraining the inclinations of any individual. 
It is by the traffic of troops with the powers at war 
with each other, that Switzerland has not been 
under the neceſſity of making ſudden emigrati- 
ons, which are the cauſe of invaſions, and of at- 
tempting conqueſts, which would have occaſi- 
oned the loſs of it's liberty, as it cauſed han ſub- 
verſion '66:all-the-republics of Greece. 


As far as human foreſight can penetrate 1010 "We 


turity, the ſtate of theſe people muſt be more per- 


manent than that of all other nations, if differences 


in their form of worſſiip do not; become fatal te 
them. From the top of their harren mountains, 


they behold, groaning under the oppreſſion of 


tyranny, [whole nations which nature hath placed 
in more plentifub countries, while vox enjoy in 
peace the fruits of their labour, of their. fru- 
gality, of their moderation, and of all the vir- 


Tues that attend upon liberty. If it were poſſible 


that habit could blunt their ſenfibility for fo mild 
A deſtiny, it would be inceſſantly revived 4 in them 
by that multitude of travellers who reſort there 
to enjoy the fight of that felicity which ĩs not to 
be ſeem elſewhere. Undoubtedly, the love of 


riches hath: ſomewhat altered that amiable- fim- 


plieity of manners, in ſuch of the cantons where 


the arts and commerce have; made any conſider- 


able progreſs; but the features of their primitive 
character are not entirely effaced, and they ſtill 
retain a kind of happineſs unknown to other 
men. Can it be apprehended that a Nation, may 
grow tired of ſuch an exiſtence? 
ns weight of taxes bade e the advan- 
5 of this deſtiny. Theſei fcourges of the hu- 
man race are unknown in moſt of the cantons, 


and in the reſt they amount to little or nothing. 
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B O O K introduced. Adminiſtrators, known under the 


XIX. 
on a 


title of bailiffs, take upon themſelves to impoſe 
in their own juriſdickian arbitrary, fines, Which 
they make uſe of for their own; private benefit. 


This extravagance of the feudal laws cannot laſt, 


and every veſtige will ſoon be loſt of ſo odious a 
cuſtom, which in proceſs of tiene: would a 
the public felicityc. nil n p., ane. 

Tux nation will never be diſturbed;by.i it's pro- 
penſities, which naturally lead it to order, tran- 
quillity, and harmony. If any turbulent or dan- 
gerous characters ate to be found there, who may 
be fond of factions and tumults, they mix in fo- 
reign wars to endeavour to grain this reſtleſe 
diſpoſition. x A 3+. 29415 

Ir is not poſble that the Gormalicavonadbould 
attempt. reciprocally to ſubdue each other. Thoſe 
in which democracy is eſtabliſned, are too feeble 
to conceive ſo unreaſonable a project; and in the 
others, the patricians and plebeians will never 
unite their wiſhes and their exertions for an ag- 
grandizement, the conſequences; of hirn ee 
become fatal to one of the orders. ” 

Tus tranquillity of the Helvetic body is Kill leſs 
in danger from their neighbours than from their 
citizens. As in the diſputes between crowned 
heads, the Swiſs obſerve a very impartial neu- 
trality, and as they never become guarantees of 
any engagement, they are not known to have 
any enemies. If any power ſhould think it had 
2 cauſe of complaint againſt them, it would ſtifle 


it's reſentment from the well- grounded appre- 


henſion of miſcarrying in it's projects of revenge 


againſt à country entirely military, and which 


reckons as many ſoldiers as men. If even it were 
certain of conquering them, they would never be 
attacked, becauſe / the blinded and moſt violent 


9 doth es a e to take poſ- 


ſeſſion 
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ſ-flion of nothing but rocks. Such are the mo-B 00 OK 


tives which induce us to believe in the ſtability of 
the republic of Switzerland. 


ew bennett , e e 


aſtical government. If thel foundation of Chriſ⸗ 


tianity preſents us with a ſcene that aſtomiſhes the 


mind, the hiſtory of the revolutions in the go- 
vernment of the church is not leſs ſurpriſing. 


What an enormous difference is there between 


St. Peter, a poor fiſnerman, on the borders of the 
lake of Genezareth, and ſervant of the ſervants 
of God; and ſome of his proud ſucceſſors, their 


brows girt with the triple crown, maſters of 


Rome, and of: a great part of Italy, and calling 
themſelves the Kings of the Kings of the earth! 
Let us trace things up to their origin; and let 
us take a rapid view of the ſplendour and of the 
corruption of the church. Let us ſee what it's 
government is become in the ſpace of eighteen 
centuries; and let preſent and future ſovereigns 
learn what they are to expect from the prieſt- 
hood, the ſole principle of which is to render the 
authority of the magiſtrates ſubordinate to the di- 


88 vine authority, of which it is the depoſitary. 


Ix an obſeure village of Judea, and in the houſe 
of & poor carpenter, there aroſe a man of auſtere 
morals. His candour was diſguſted with the:hy- 
pocrify of the prieſts of his time. He had dif- 


covered the-vanity of legal ceremonies, and the 


vice of expiations ; at thirty years of age this 
virtuous perſon quitted his employment, and be- 


gan to preach his opinions. The multitude, 


from the villages and country places flocked 


around him, liſtened to him, and followed him. 


He aſſoeiated to himſelf a ſmall number of diſ- 
ciples, ignorant and weak men, taken from the 
loweſt conditions of life. He wandered for ſome 
time about the _—_— and at length ventured to 

appear 
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BO 2 K appear there. One of his own diſciples betrayed 
him, and the other denied him. :He:was taken 


4 avg up, accuſed of blaſphemy, and crucified between 
1 two thieves. After his death his diſciples ap- 
W peared in the public places and in the great 


cities, at Antioch, at Alexandria, and at Rome. 
They announced, both to barbarous and civilized 
people, at Athens and at Corinth, the reſurrec- 
tion of their Maſter; and the beliek. of their doc- 
trine, which ſeemed ſo contrary to reaſon, was 
univerſally adopted. In all parts corrupt men 
embraced a ſyſtem of morality, auſtere in it's 
principles, and unſociable in it's eouncils. Per- 
ſeeution aroſe; and the preachers, together with 
their converts, were impriſoned, ſeourged, and 
put to death. The more blood is ſpilt, the more 
doth" the ſect extend itſelf. Ina ſeſs than three 
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or abandoned; and notwithſtanding the hatred, 
hereſies, ſchiſms, and ſanguinary quarrels, 
which have torn Chriſtianity ſince it's origin, 
even down to our latter times; yet there are 
ſcarce any altars remaining, except ſuch as are 
raiſed to the man God, who died upon a croſs. 
_ Ir was no difficult matter to demonſtrate 
40 the Pagans the abſurdity of their worſhip; 
and in all general, as well as particular diſputes, 
if we can prove that our adverſary; is in the 
. wrong, he immediately concludes that we are in 
the right. Providence, which tends to the ac- 
compliſhment of it's deſigns by all ſorts of 
means, intended that this mode of reaſoning 
ſhould lead men into the way of ſalvation. The 
founder of Chriſtianity: did not arrogate to him- 
ſelf any authority either over the partners of his 
miſſion, or over his followers, or over his fellow- 
citizens. He reſpected the authority of Cæſar. 


geen he faved the life of an adultcrous woman, 
he 
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centuries, the temples of idolatry are ſubverted, 
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he took care not to attack the law which con- B © O « 


demned her to death. He referred two bro- 
thers: who were at variance concerning the 
di viſion of an inheritance, to the civil tribunal, 
When perſecuted, he fuffered perſecution. In 
the midſt of intolerant perſons, he recommended 
toleration. Toa ſball not, ſaid he to his diſ- 


-  ciples, command fire to come doꝛun from heaven upon 


XIX. 
— nnd 


the bead of the unbeliever; you. ſhall:ſhake off the very 


to a croſs; ùis head crowned with thorns, his ſide 
piererd with a ſpear, he ſaid to God: Father 
forgive nhem, for they know not what they do. To 
inſtruct and to baptize the nations, was the ob- 
ject of- the miſſion of the apoſtles; to employ 


perſuaſion and not violence; to go about in the 


ſame manner God had ſent his Son, ſuch were the 
means employed for the purpoſe. Prieſthood 
Hatliim no time conformed itſelf to ſuch maxims; 
and yer religion hath not been the leſs Pro- 
ſperous. Su ini Hiro Weed ds 
AI proportion as the new doctrine gained 
ground; a kind of hierarchy was inſtituted among 
it's miniſters, conſiſting of biſhops, prieſts, aco- 
lytes, and ſaeriſtans, or porters. The objects 
of the adminiſtration itſelf, included doctrine, 
diſcipline, and morals. To confer ſacred orders, 
was the firſt act of the juriſdiction. of the church. 
To ſet perſons free, or to bind them, and to ap- 
point a ſpiritual and voluntary expiation for 
offences, was the ſecond. To excommunicate the 


+ * 


dt from pour feet, and you ſhall retire: Faſtened 


rebellious ſinner, or the heretic, was the third; 


and the fourth, which is common to every aſſo- 
ciation, wus to inſtitute rules of diſcipline. Theſe 
rules, at firſt kept ſecret, and which were chiefly 
on the adminiſtration of the ſaeraments, were 


made public. Aſſemblies, or councils, were 


holden. The biſhops were the repreſentatives of 


the 
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B O © k the apoſtles; the'reſt of the clergy were fubordi- 
_XIX. nate to them! Nothing was decided without the 


concurrence of the faithful; ſo that this Was a 
true Democracy. Civil matters were feferted to 
the arbitration of the biſfiops. The Chriſtians 


were blamed for having law. ſuits; and Rill more 


for expoſing themſelves to be brought before the 
magiſtrate. It is probable that property was in 
common, and that” the 3 diſpoſed of it at 
pleaſure. $17 eee Nennen 31 
Hromento every thing was conducted without 
the interference of the ſecular power. But under 
Aurelian, the Chriſtians applied to the-Empetor 


for Juſtice againſt Paul of Samofata. Conſtafi- 


tine baniſhed Arius; and condemned his writings 


to the flames ;; Thebodoſius perſecuſech Neſterius; 
and theſe innovations fixed —ů 4 


cond ſtate of ecleſiaſtical joriſdialon When it 

had now deviated from it's primitive ſin mpiieity 
and was become a mixture of ſpiritnal power and 
coercive authority. The faithful, already en 


tremely numerous, in the ſecond eemury, were 


diſtributed in different churches ſubject to the 


fame adminiſtration. Ameng held ehurches, 


there were ſome more or leſs conſidèrable; ſeu? 
lar authority interfered in the election of biſhops, 


and the confuſion between theſe two powers in- 
creaſed. There were ſome poor; and ſome fich 


among them, and this was the firſt origin of the 


ambition of the clergy. There were indigent be- 


lievers among them all; and the bifheps Be- 


came the diſpenſers of the alms: and this is 


the moſt ancient Wurde of the cotraptiot of the | 


church. Et MEE iu 
Wuar a 1 90 proprith hath eccleſiaſtical 0. 


thority made ſince the end of the third century! 


Proceedings are carried on before the biſhops; 


and _ become: the arbiters in civil matters. - 
"©". 


* * 
® 
2 & 


The judicial {ſentence of the biſhops: admits. of noB OO K 

appeal; and the execution off it is referred to the XIX. 

magiſtrates. The trial of a prieſt cannot be car- 
ried out, of the province. A diſtinction ariſes 


between civil and ecclefiaſtical crimes, and this 
gives birth to the privilege of the clergy. The 
appeal to the ſovereign is allowed, if it ſhould 
happen that the ſentence of the biſhop ſhould be 
invalidated at the tribunal of the magiſtrates. 


Long before theſe conceſſions, the biſhops had 


obtained the inſpection over the police, and the 
morals; they took cognizance of proſtitutions, 
foundlings, guardianſnips, -Junatics; and minors 
they viſned the priſons; they ſolicited the en- 


largement of the priſoners; they denounced the 


negligent judges ta the ſovereign; they inter- 


fered with the diſpoſal of the publie money; with 


the conſtruction and repairing of the great roads, 


and other cdifices. - Thus it is, that under pre- 
tence of aſſiſting each other, the two authorities 
were blended, and paved the way for the diſſen- 


ſions which were one day to ariſe between them. 


Such was in the firſt centuries, in the proſperous 


days of the church, the third ſtate of it's govern- 
ment, HAF CV ILy- HALF - ECCLESIASTICAL, »to 


which, at preſent, we ſcarcely know what name 
to give. Was it from the weakneſs of the em- 
perors, from their fear, from intrigue or from 


ſanctity of manners, that the chiefs of Chriſtia- 
nity conciliated to themſelves ſo many important 
prerogatives? At that time religious terror had 
peopled the deſerts with Anchorets, more than 
ſeventy- ſix thouſand. of whom were reckoned; - 


this was a nurſery of deacons, prieſts, and bi- 


b 69 5 . 


4 


Cons TANTINE transferred the ſeat of empire 

to Byzantium. Rome was no more it's capital. 

The © barbarians, who had taken it more than 
7 | once, 
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HISTORY OF/SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE. 


once, and ravaged it; were converted. It was the 


fate of Chriſtianity, which had conquered the 


gods of the Capitol, to ſubdue the deſtroyers of 


the throne of the Cæſars; but in changing their 


religion, theſe chiefs of hords did not change their 
manners. What ſtrange kind of Chriſtians were 
Clovis and his ſucceſſors, exclaims the author of 


* analogy between the eccleſiaſtical and the feudal 


the hiſtory of the church! Notwithſtanding the 


government, it would be an illuſion to make one 


the model of the other. Literature was no longer 


cultivated; and the prieſts employed the little 


knowledge they had preſerved, in forging titles, 
and in fabricating legends. The harmony be- 
tween the two powers was diſturbed. The origin 
and the riches of the biſhops attached Ro, 


mans, who neither had nor could have, any 


thing but contempt and averſion for their new 


maſters; ſome of whom were Pagans, others He, 
retics, and all of them ferocious. No man ever 


doubted of the donation of Conſtantine; and 


that of Pepin was confirmed by Charlemange. 
The grandeur of the biſhops of Rome increaſed 
under Lewis the Debonnaire, and under Otho. 
They arrogated that ſovereignty which their 
benefaQors had reſerved for themſelves. Like 


other potentates, they founded their claim, upon 


proſcription. The church was already infeſted 
with pernicious maxims ; and the. opinion thar, 
the biſhop of Rome might depoſe kings, was 


univerſally adopted. Different cauſes. afterwards 
_ concurred in eſtabliſhing the ſupremacy of this 


ſce over the reſt. The prince of the apoſtles had 


been the firſt biſhop of Rome. Rome, was the 


center of union between all the other churches, 


the indigence of which ſhe relieved. She had 
been the capital of the world; and the Chriſtians 
were not ſo numerous any where elle. The title 


of 
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of PSI common to all biſhops, over 0 vin K 


whom the biſhop--of Rome did not obtain the ſu- 
periority eilloche end of the eleventh century. 
At that titne-eccleſiaſtical: government tended not 


only to MENAR OHV, but had even n to- 


wardds UNIVERSAL MONARCHY. / 
' Towards tie end of the cas century, the 
famous deeretals of Iſidorus of Seville appeared. 


The pope anhounced himſelf to be infallible. He 
withdrew himſelf from his former ſubmiſſion to 
the countcitls# He held in his hand two ſwords, 


one the emblem of his ſpiritual, the other of his 
temporal power. Diſcipline was no more, The 
prieſts were the ſlaves of the pope; and kings 


werehis vaſſals. He required tributes from them; 


heabolificd' tlie ancient judges, and eee 
new ones. He created primates. The clergy 
were exempted from all civil juriſdiction; and 


Gratian the monk, by his deeree, completed the 


miſchief occaſioned by the decretals. The clergy 


ettiployed themſelves in augmenting their in- 


came; by every Poſſible mode. The poſſeſſion 
of their eſtates, was declared immutable and 
facred.” Men were terrified with temporal, as 


well as ſpiritual threats. Tithes were ex- 


ated. A traffic was made of relics ; and pil- 
grimages were encouraged. This completed the 


deſtruction of morality, and the laſt ſtroke was thus 


given to the diſcipline of the church. A crimi- 

nal life was expiated by a wandering one. Events 
were conſtrued into the judgments of God ; and 
deciſtons by water, by fire, or by the deſtiny of 
the ſaints; were adopted. The folly of judiciary 
aſtrology was added to ſuperſtitious opinions. 
Such was tlie ſtate of the Weſtern church. AN 
ABSOLUTE DESPOTISM, With all it's atrocious 
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g * Tu Kaſtern church . 2g it's cals- 
TAE mities. The Grecian empire ha been. diem 
bered by the e Y modern 
Senne by the Bulgarians, and by the Ruſ- 
ſians. Theſe laſt were not amendec by being 
waſhed- with the waters of baptiſm. 'Mobamme- 
diſm deprived Chriſtianity of part, of it' 85 fl l- 
lowers, and threw, the reſt into ſlavery. . In th le 
Weſt, the Barbarians converted to Chriſtianity, 
bad carried their manners along with them into 
the church. In the Eaſt, the Greeks had be- 
come depraved by their commercial intercourſe 
with a race of men perfectly ſimilar. Neverthe- 
eſs, literature ſeemed to revive, under the learned 
and vicious Photius. While the clergy of the 
Eaſt were ſtriving againſt i Ignorance, our clergy, in 
the Weſt became hunters, and warriors, and 
were poſſeſſed of lordſhips ſubje& to military.ſer- 
vice. Biſhops and monks marched under 8 
ards, maſſacred, and were maſlacred. The pri- 
vileges of their domains had engaged them in 
public affairs. They wandered about with the 
ambulatory courts; they aſſiſted at the national 


! aſſemblies, which were become parliaments, or 
90 councils; and this was the period of entire con- 
F fuſion between the two powers. Then it was 
1 that the biſhops: pretended openly to be the 
i judges of ſovereigns; that Vamba was compelled 
1H to do penance, inveſted with a monk's habir, and 
i depoſed ; that the right of reigning was con- 
15 teſted to Lewis the Debonnaire; that the popes 
oo interfered in the quarrels between nations, not as 
ka mediators but as deſpots ; that Adrian II. forbad 
145 Charles the Bald to invade the ſtates of his 
1 nephew Clotaire ; and that Gregory IX. wrote to 
"og St. Lewis in theſe terms: We have condemned 
3 ne I BY who called 'binſe f E nt and have 
by iT 3881 „ . age 8 
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depo d him; and'we have elected in his ſtead C Count: BO 982 k 
Robert, jour Brother. | o 


He (If! 


8 Bor if the elergy icrouched vpn the gte 


of che temporal power, the lay lords appointed, 
and inſtalled prieſts, without the participation of 


the biſhops; regular benefices were given to ſe- 
culars, and the convents were pillaged. Neither 
incontinence nor ſimony excited any «ſhame. 
Biſhopricks were fold. Abbeys purchaſed. Prieſts 
had either a wife or a concubine. The public 
temples were forſaken ;' and this diſorder brought 


on the abuſe and contempt of cenſures, which 


were poured forth, againſt kings, and againft their 
ſubjects; and torrents of blood were ſhed in all 


countries. The church, and the empire, were 
then in a ſtate of AN ARCH. Pilgrimages were 


preludes to the cruſades, or the expiation for 


crimes and aſſaſſinations. Eccleſiaſtics of all 


orders, believers of all ranks, enliſted themſelves. 
Perſons loaded with debts were diſpenſed from 


paying them; malefactors eſcaped the purſuit of 
the laws; corrupt monks broke through the re- 


ſtraints of their ſolitude; diſſolute huſbands for- 
ſook their wives. Courtefans exerciſed their in- 
famous trade, at the foot of the ſepulchre of their 
God, and near to the tent of their ſovereign. 
But it was impoſlible to carry on this expedition, 
and the ſucceeding ones, without funds. An 
impoſt was levied, and this gave riſe to the claims 
of the pope upon all the eſtates of the church ; 


to the inſtitution of a multitude of military or- 
ders; to the alternative given to the vanquiſhed, 


of flavery, or of embracing Chriſtianity; 'of 
death, or of baptiſm; and to conſole the reader 


for 0 many calamities, this circumſtance occa- 
ſioned the increaſe of navigation and commerce, 
which enriched Venice, Genoa, Piſa, and Flo- 


rence; the decline of the feudal government, by 
22 the 
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EO OK the diſorder in the fortufies of the hoblttien;, 
and the habit of the ſea, which, perhaps, 'pivet 
the way from afar for the diſcovery of the New 
World. But I have. not the courage to' purſue 
any further the account of the diſorders, and of 
the exorbitant increaſe of papal authority. Un- 
der” Innocent III. there was no more than one 
tribunal in the world, and that was at Rome; 
there was but one maſter, and he was at Rome, 
from whence he reigned over Europe by his le- 
gates. The eccleſiaſtical hierarchy extended it- 
ſelf one ſtep further, by the creation of cardinals. 
Nothing was now wanting to the deſpot but Ja- 
niſaries; whom he acquired by creating a multi- 
tude of monaſtic orders. Rome, formerly the 
miſtreſs of the world by arms, became fo by 
opinion. But why did the popes, who were all- 
powerful over the minds of men, forget to main- 
tain the terrors of their ſpiritual thunder, by di- 
recting it only againſt ambitious or unjuſt ſove- 
reigns? Who knows whether this kind of tribu- 
nal, ſo, much wiſhed for, to which crowned 
heads might be ſummoned, would not have ex- 
iſted to this day in Rome, and whether the 
threats of one common father, ſupported by 
general ſuperſtition, might not have put an end 
to every military conteſt? 5 . 


Tux papal militia, compoſed of monks, who 
were laborious and auſtere in their origin, became 
_ corrupted. The biſhops, tired out with the enter- 
priſes of the legates, of the ſecular magiſtrates, 
and of the monks, over their juriſdiction, in- 
croached, on their parts, upon the ſecular juriſ- 
diction, with a degre of boldneſs of which it is 
difficult to form an idea. If the clergy could 
| haye determined to ere& gibbets, perhaps we 
. ſhould at preſent be under a government entirely 
facerdotal. It is the maxim, that he church ab- 
V | Ly. hors 
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hors the effuſion of blood, which has preſerved us B 0 0 "a 
from it. There were ſchools in France and in XIX. 
Italy; and thoſe at Paris were famous towards 


the eleventh century. The number of colleges 
was increaſed, and nevertheleſs this ſtate of the 
church, which we have deſcribed without malice, 
or exaggeration, was continued in all Chriſtian 
countries, from the ninth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, an interval of four or five hundred years. 
The emperors have loſt Italy, and the popes have 
acquired a great temporal power. No one hath 
yet raiſed himſelf againſt their ſpiritual power. 
The intereſts of this ſovereign are embraced by 

all the Italians. The dignity of epifcopacy is 
eclipſed by that of cardinal, and the ſecular 
clergy. were always ruled by the regular clergy. 
Venice alone hath known and defended it's 
rights. The irruption of the Moors in Spain, 
hath thrown Chriſtianity there into an abject 
ſtate, from which it hath ſcarce emerged, for 
theſe two laſt centuries ; and even down to our 
days, the inquiſition diſplays it under the moſt 
hideous aſpect. The inquiſition, a terrible tribu- 
nal, a tribunal inſulting to the ſpirit of Jeſus 
_ Chriſt. A tribunal, which ought to be deteſted 
by ſovereigns, by biſhops, by magiſtrates, and by 
ſubjects. By ſovereigns, whom it ventures to 
threaten, and whom it hath ſometimes cruelly 
perſecuted; by biſhops, whoſe juriſdiction it 
annihilates; by the magiſtrates, whoſe legitimate 
authority it uſurps; by the ſubjects, whom it 
keeps in continual terror; whom it reduces to 
filence, and condemns to ſtupidity; from the 
danger that attends their acquiring inſtruction, 
their reading, their writing, and their ſpeak- 
ing; a tribunal which hath only owed it's inſti- 
tution, and which only owes it's continuance, in 
thoſe regions where it is ſtill maintained, to a 
1 W facri- 
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— ret, : 8831 ur ite at 5213 DD Ar ax, 1 3 
B 0 K facrilegious policy, calous of perpetuating preju- 


— dices and. prerogatives, which could en or Have 
n — F * 3 14 Ye 2 TDIOTS inn wo 4 
cen diſcuſſed, without being diſpellet. 


countr 7 h LS I (1.20 „ . 4 * N Py 
for independence. Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed 
in Poland, with all the claims of papal authority. 


= 


were cultivated ; the firſt Hebrew grammar Was 
Printed, and 'the Royal College was founded. 
5 Towards the middle of the fifteenth century, the 
art. of printing was invented. A multitude” of 
:. writings of all kinds were drawn out of the duſt 
85 monaſtic libraries, to be diffuſed among the 
„ people. The vulgar tongue was improved, and 
tranſlations were made. The fovereign, and in- 
„ dividuals, collected great libraries. The decrees 
95 of the coüncils, the fathers, and the holy ſcrip- 
«tures were read. The canon law was attended 


+ wiza fi geogn: PTE WOE Tg 3 
to, and the hiſtory of the church was inveſti- 


gated. The ſpirit "of criticiſm aroſe, and the 
| apocryphal 
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apoeryphal. books. were. detected ; while inſpireds — OK 


_ writings were reſtored. to their original purity: . 
The eyes of the ſovereigns and of. the clergy 
were opened, and they were enlightened by re- 
ligious diſputes. The origin of immunities, ex- 
emptions, and privileges, was traced, and the 
futility of them was demonſtrated. Ancient times 
Were ſearched. into, and their diſcipline compared 
to modern cuſtoms. The hicrarchy of the church 
reſumed it's infſuence, and the two powers with- 
drew into their reſpective limits. The deciſions 
-of the church reſumed their efficacy; and if papal 
4yfanny;- hath not been extinguiſhed in France, it 
is at jeaſt confined within ye 25 narrow bo ounds. 
In 1681, the clergy of that ingdom ech, 
hat, temporal power was independent of ſpiritual 
power, and that the pope was ſubject tothe 
-canons of the church, If the miſſion of the'prieſt 
be of divine right; if it belong to him to ſet 
men free, and to encloſe them in bonds, can he 
not excommunicate the impenitent ſinner, or the 
heretic, whether he be a ſovereign or a private 
man? According to our principles, this is a 
power that cannot be denied to him: but prudent 
men perceived, in this violent proceeding, ſuch 
. miſchievous conſequences, that they have de- 
clared it was ſcarce ever to be referred to. Doth 
excommunication involve the depoſition of the 
ſovereign, and diſengage the ſubjects from their 
oath of allegiance? It would be high-treaſon to 
ſuppoſe it. Hence we ſee, that the eccleſiaſtical 
government, at leaſt, in France, hath paſfed on, 
from the tyranny of anarchy, to a kind of moderate 
: ane. 05 
Bug if I might be allowed t to explain "myfelf 
upon. a, matter ſo important, I ſhould venture to 
17 that neither in England, nor in the connitties 
| hn en of the Yoga Proy! neff een of the 


North, 
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North, the true principles have been traced- 
Had they been better known, hw much blood 


Yume and how many-troubles»they would have ſpared ; 


the blood of Pagans, Heretics, and Ghriftiansg 
ſince the firſt origin of natural forms of -worthip 
to the preſent day; and how much would they 
ſpare in future, if the rulers of the earth were 
prudent and ndr enough. to conform to 
them? 25 i 12 ans nine Ol 
Ir appears to me, that the ſtate is not + 
for religion, but religion fer the ſtate; this i is the 
firſt principle. e i 
IT general intereſt i is the univerſal ks that 
ought to e in a ſtate: this is the ſecond 
Principle. | 
ThE. mnople, or the, digen authority, oe 
poſitary of their's, have alone the right to judge 
of, the conformity of any inſtitution whatever 
with the general intereſt. "This 1 is the third: prin- 
ple. { 
E 12 TREE. three principles appear to me incon- 
teſtibly evident; and the propoſitions that fol- 
low, are no more than corollaries deduced from 
them. 
„Ir 00 belongs to this 88 and to 
this authority alone, to examine the tenets and 
_ the diſcipline of religion. The tenets, in order 
to aſcertain, whether, being contrary to common 
ſenſe, they will not expoſe the public tranquillity 
to commotions, fo much the more dangerous, as 
the ideas of future happineſs will be complicated 
with zeal for the glory of God; and with ſubmiſ- 
| fon to truths, which will be | confidered as re- 
vealed. The diſcipline, to obſerve whether it 
| doth not claſh with the prevailing manners, ex- 
tinguiſh, the ſpirit of patriotiſm, damp the ardour 
of courage, occaſion an averſion for induſtry, for 
| mend th and for public affairs; 3 whether it be 
5 not 
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not injurious to population, and to the -ſocial's 
ſtate whether it doth not inſpire fanaticiſm, and 


a ſpirit of intoleration; whether tit doth not ſow 
the ſeeds of diviſion: between the relations of the 
fame family, between families of the ſame city, 
between the cities of the ſame kingdom, and 
between the ſeveral kingdoms of the earth; whe- 


ther it doth not diminiſh the reſpect due to the 


ſovereign, and the magiſtrates, and whether it 
doth not inculcate maxims fo auſtere as to occa- 
ſion melancholy, or practices which lead on to 
extravagance. x, A 

THIS authority, and this authority alone; can 
therefore proſcribe the eſtabliſhed mode of wor- 
| thip, adopt a new one, or even aboliſn every 
form of worſhip, if it-ſhould find it convenient. 
The general form of government being always 
ſettled. at the firſt minute of it's adoption; how 
is it poſſible that religion ſhould Sive the Jaw "y 
it's antiquity ? 

Tur ftate hath the ſqprenmoy in every. 4 
The diſtinction between a temporal and a ſpiri- 
tual power is a palpable abſurdity; and there nei- 
ther can, nor ought to be, any more than one ſole 
and ſimgle juriſdiction, wherever it We to 
public utility alone, to order, or to defenc. 

Fox every offence whatever there ſhould be 
but one tribunal ; for every guilty perſon but one 
priſon ; for every illegal action but one law. 
Eyery contrary claim is injurious to the equality 
of the citizens; every poſſeſſion is an uſurpation 


of the claimant, at tho expence of the common 


intereſt. 
THERE 8 bu no coke e 1 0 


aſſembly of the miniſters of the ſovereign. When 


the adminiſtrators are aſſembled, the church is 


aſſembled. When the ſtate has pronounced, the 


church has a. more to ſay. e 
; Tung 
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BOOK; TFazaz ſhould be no other canbns; except the 


— 


edicts of the princes, and the deeret of the courts 
of: judicatur&; cling 50} 07 eee of obfoft 
War is a common offence, and a privileged 
offence; where there is hut one law, and one pub - 
lic matter, between the citizeris. 88832 mando 
IMNMUNITIES, and ether excluſive privileges, ; 
are ſo many acts of: injuſtice, :exerciſed againſt 
the other eee en are ano oe of 
them. dem od Has r 
A BISHOP, a prieſt, or gn wa ſti a 
cal body, may quit bis country, if he choofes it; 
but then he is nothing. It belongs to the tate to 
watch over his conduct, to appoint aud to re- 
move him i e aloft xd 0s 
Ir we inderitand by benefice\ any thing 
ore than the falary every citizer ouglit toi reap 

rom his labour; this is an abuſe which requires a 
eddy reformation. The man RG doth wm 
bath no right to eee. oe Bur 
Ax wherefore ſhould not eher prieſt acquire, 

enrich: himſelf; enjoy, ſell, buy, nd make his 
will, as ariother citigen? n 20 f aA 
ik Let him be chaſte, a humble, een 
indigent; let him not be fond of women, let him 
be of a meek diſpoſition, and let him prefer bread 
and water to all the conveniences of life; but let 
him be forbidden to bind himſelf to theſe ob- 
ſervances by vows. The vow of chaſtity is repug- 
nant to nature, and injurious to population; the 
-vow of poverty is only that of a fooliſh, or of an 
idle man; the vow of obedience to any other than 
to the ruling power, and to the: Jaw, is that on a 
Lare vr of a rebel. 

I there exiſted, therefore, in any diſtri as a 
Pn ſixty thouſand citizens bound by ſuch 
Vvows, what could the ſovereign do better, than 
to 4 to the ſpot, with a ſufficient number of 
4 : ſatellites, 
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Fitellites/ armed with whips, and to ſay to them B IY K 


Go forth; ye lazy wretches, go forth; gw tothe 
fields, to agrieulture, to the manufactures, to 
Amimla e bog N n 4 TA8 Fra 
-01CHxRITY1S the common duty of all thoſowhile 
property exceeds their abfolute wants. 
Tux relief of old men; and of — and old 
perſons, is the duty of the ſtate they have ſerded. 
Le there be no orheragbilics but nn 
tor, and the magiſtrates. sgh! 
LE there be no ſacred writings, e hols 
which they fhall acknowledge as ſuch. - 5 (57 
Ler there be no divine night but the Soo of 
the repabliccrivune 07 fubags ! 2, A164 
I covLD extend theſe conſequences to many 
other objects; but I ſtop here, proteſting,” that if 


in what I have: ſaid there ſhould be any thing 


contrary to the good order of a well · regulated 
"ſociety, and to the felicity of the citizens, I re- 
tract: although I can ſcarce perſuade myſelf, 
that the nations can become enhightened, and not 
be ſenſible one day of the truth of my principles. 
As for the reſt, I forewarn my readers, that I 
have ſpoken only of the external forms of reli- 
gion. With reſpect to internal religion, man is 
only accountable for it to God. It is a ſecret be- 
tween man and him, who hath taken him out ot 
nothing, and can plunge him into it again. 
Ir we now take a review of what has been faid, 
-we ſhall find, that all the governments of Eu 


arc comprehended under ſome of the forms we 
have been deſcribing, and are differently modelled 


according to the local ſituation, the degree of po- 
pulation, the extent of territory, the influence of 


opinions and occupations, and the external con- 


nections and viciſſitudes of events that act upon 

the ſyſtem of the body politic, as the impreſſion of 
'ſurrounding fluids does ** natural bodies. 
| We 
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BOOK Wers are not to imagine, as it is often aſſerted, 


that all governments nearly reſemble each other; 
and that the only difference between them conſiſts 
in the character of thoſe who govern. This maxim 
may, perhaps, be true in abſolute governments, 
among ſuch nations as have no principles of liber- 


ty. Theſe take the turn the prince gives them; 
they are haughty, proud, and courageous, under a 


monarch who is active and fond of glory; indo- 


lent and ſtupid under a ſuperſtitious king; full of 
hopes and fears under a young prince; of weak- 
. neſs and corruption under an old deſpot; or ra- 


ther alternately confident, and weak, under the 
ſeveral miniſters who are raiſed by intrigue. - In 


ſuch ſtates, government . aſſumes the character of 


the aadmigiſtratien; ; but in free ſlates: it is juſt the 
reverſe. - -- 

WHATEVER. may be aid, of the Mg and 
ſprings of the different ſyſtems of government to 
which men are ſubject, the art of legiſlation being 
that which ought to be the moſt perfect, is alſo 


the moſt proper to employ men of the firſt genius. 


The ſcience of government does not contain ab- 
ſtracted truths, or rather it has not one ſingle prin- 
ciple which does not extend to all the branches of 


adminiſtration. 


Tx ſtate is a very complicated machine, abjch 


cannot be wound up or ſet in motion without.-a 


thorough knowledge of all it's component parts. 
If any one of the parts be too much . ſtraitened 
or relaxed, the whole muſt be in diſorder... Every 


project that may be beneficial to a certain num- 
ber of citizens, or in critical times, may become 


fatal to the whole nation, and prejudicial for a 


long continuance. If we deſtroy or change the 


nature of any great body, thoſe convulſive moti- 


ons which are called ſtrokes of ſtate, will diſturb 


the whole nation, which may, 8 feel the 
effects 
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effects of them for ages to come. All innovations B 91 2 * 


oußght to be brought about inſenſibly; they ſhould 

ariſe from neceſſity, be the reſult, as it were, of 
the public clamour, or at leaſt agree with the 
general 'wiſhes. To aboliſh old cuſtoms,” or to 
introduce new ones on a ſudden, tends only to 
increaſe that which is bad, and to prevent the ef- 
fe& of that which is good. To a& without con- 
ſulting the will of the generality, without collect- 
ing, as it were, the majority of votes in the pub- 
lic opinions, is to alienate the hearts and minds of 


— 


men, and to bring every thing into diſcredit, even 


what is honeſt and good. 

Ir would be a defirable thing in Europe, that 
the fovereigns, convinced of the neceſſity of im- 
proving the ſcience of government, ſhould imitate 

a cuſtom eſtabliſhed in China. In this empire, 
the miniſters are diſtinguiſhed into two claſſes, 
the Yhinkers, and the ſigners. While the latter are 


employed in the arrangement and diſpatch of 


- public 0 the firſt attend only to the forming 
of projects, or to the examination of ſuch as are 
a to them. According to the admirers of 


e Chineſe government, this is the ſource of all 


thoſe judicious regulations, which eſtabliſh in 


| thoſe regions the moſt enlightened ſyſtems of le- 


giſlation, together with the moſt prudent admini- 


ftration. All Afia is ſubject to a deſpotic govern- 
ment; but in Turkey and Perſia, it is a deſpotiſm 


of opinion by means of religion; in China, it is 
the deſpotiſm of the laws by the influence of rea- 


fon. Among the Mohammedans, they believe 

in the divine authority of the prince; among the 

Chineſe, they believe in natural authority, found- 
ed upon the law of reaſon. But in theſe . 
it is conviction that influences the will. 

I the happy ſtate of policy and knowledge to 


which Europe hath attained, it is plain that this 
conviction 
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BO 2 k eonviction of the mind, which produces a free, 
, caſy and general obedience, can proceed om 
. "7 thing but A certain evidence of the utility 
. ä the laws. If the governments will not 755 
x thinkers, who may, perhaps, become 7 
or corrupt as ſoon as” they are mercenat 5 
them, at leaſt, allow men of ſuperior duct AM 
ings to watch in ſome meaſure over the public 
goed. Every writer of genius is born 2 magil⸗ 
trate of his country; and he ought to Elen 
it as much as it is in his power. His abilities 
give him a right to do it. Whether he be an 
obſcure or a diſtinguiſhed citizen, whatever be 
his rank or birth, his mind, which is alwa' no- 
ble, derives it's caimg from his talents. is tri- 
bunal is the whole nation; his judge is the mo 
lic, not the deſpot who does not hear him, 
| 15 miniſter who will not attend to him- 
All theſe truths have, doubtleſs; their bo 
ries; but it is always more dangerous to 1 
the freedom of thought, than to 1 it to is 
} bent or impetuoſity. Reaſon and truth "triumph 
i over thoſe daring and violent minds, which ar 
rouſed only by reſtraint, and irritated only bh 
| perſecution. Kings and miniſters, love your peo- 
ll ple, love mankind, and ye will be happy. Ye 
ll will have then no reaſon to fear men of free ſenti- 
L ments or unſatisfied minds, nor the revolt of bad 
[| | men. The revolt of the heart is muck more'dan- 
| a gerous; for virtue, when ſoured, and rovufed into 
| indignation, is guilty of the moſt” atrocious acts. 
li . Cato and Brutus were both virtuous: they were 
reduced to the alternative of choofing between 
two” great enormities, Hiicide, or the death of 


* 2 5 ab & | $ * — 


Rana that the intereſts of , | 
CES the nation are the fame. Whoever 
i 2200 9 VI 1412 E . | | . attempts 


„ 
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attempts to ſeparate them, is unacquainted with B 9 or K 


their true nature, and will only injure. them. 
© AvTHoRITyY divides, this great intereſt, when 
the wills of individuals are ſubſtituted to the eſta- 
bliſhed order. The laws, and, thoſe alone, ought 
to have the ſway... This univerſal rule -is not a 
yoke for the citizens, but a power which prote&s 
them, and a, watchfulneſs which inſures their 
tranguillity They think themſelves free; and 
this opinion, Which conſtitutes their happineſs, 
detetmines their ſubmiſſion. If the arbitrary ca- 
prices of a turbulent and enterpriſing adminiſtra- 
tor mould ſubvert this fortunate ſyſtem, the 
people, who from habit, prejudice, or ſelf: love, 
are 8 inclined to conſider the government 
under which, they [ps ws boſe of. 5 Felde 
vernment prived of this illuſion, to 
9 ich ang Ai n, be ſubſtitu tec. 


e ivides:this great intereſt, when it 
obltin 


N back fallen. Let it not be blinded by a fooliſh 
prides and. it will perceive that thoſe changes, 
bring it back to what is true and good, 


them. To be undeceived with reſpect to A dan- 
erous miſtake, is not to contradict one's ſelf; it 


18 — to diſplay to the people the inconſtancy of 


rnment; it is to demonſtrate to them it's 
Wil. dan and. it's uprightneſs. If their reſpect were 
tog diminiſh, it would be for that power whigh 


would never know i it's miſtakes, or would always- 


juſtify.t them; and not for thoſe, vbo would avew 

and correct them. 31. begubor 
3 AUTHORITY, divides, this great interelte when 
it ſacrifices the tranquillity, caſe, and blood=of 


ther people, to the.-terrible and tranſient - :bril- 


1ancy;of wa Sie exploits, It is in vain thatiwe 


7 theſe deſtructive propenſities, 


sr to 
op 


ately perſeveres i in any error into which it 


from weakening it's ſprings, will ſtrengthen 
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ments of arrogance and flattery will one day be 
TeftFoyed by fie of overtiforn-by-tawed. 
The memory of that pre dy will: bezrefpea< 
ed,” Who ſhall have preferred peace, WHC 
Habe enſured Happiifeſs to His ſubjſev;,>26” vifts- 
Ties, Which would have been only ker rhimſelf; 
who ſtall have confidered the empire as his fa - 
my; who fhall have made no other uſe of his 
power, than for the advantage of thoſe 'who'had 
intruſted him with it. His name and his character 
will be univerſally cheriſhed, Fathers will inform 
poſterity of the "happineſs which they enjoyed. 
Their children will repeat it to their deſcendants; 
And this dehghtful remembrance will be preſerved 
from one age to another, and will be perpetuated 
H each family, and to the remoteſt centüries. 
_ =AvTnorITY divides this great intereſt, when 
the perſon into whoſe hands the reins of govern- 
went have been placed, by birth or election, 
ſuffers them to be guided at pleaſure by blind 
cffance; when he prefers” a mean repoſe tu the 
_ Apnity and the importance of the functions with 
yarch he is intruſted. His inaction is criminal 
and infamous. The indulgence with which his 
faults might have been treated, will- be juſtly de- 
” tieFtohis indolence. This ſeverity wilt-beithe 
= more awful, as his character will have deter- 
| mined him to chooſe for ſubſtitutes the firſt am 
bitiqus'men who may offer, and theſe alnioſt ne- 
ceffarily men of no capacity. If even he had the 
ſingular good fortune of making a good choiee, 
he would ſtill be unpardonable, Becauſe it is nett 
allowable to impoſe our duties upon then. He. 
wil die without having lived. His name wflbe 
forgotten ; or if remembefed, it will my de a 
the names of thoſe ſluggard Kings, theyentzs f- 
rbb 255) io > ahoſts 
_ | — 1 E 
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— — this great 
the poſts which determine the public rranquillicy 


are intruſted to vile or corrupt men of intrigue = 


when favour mall obtain the rewards due to ſer- 
| hen the powerful fprings, which inſure 
aur and the duration of empires, art 
| All emulation is extinct. The en- 
— and. - aÞorious--citizens either conceal 
theinlſeives, or retire. © The wicked and the audas 
cious ſhew chemſelves inſolently, | and proſper. 


Every thing is directed and determined by pre- 
ſumption, hy intereſt, and by the moſt diſordi- 
nate paſſions. Juſtice is diſregarded, virtue is 
5 and propriety, which might in ſome 


meaſure be a ſubſtitute fo it, is conſidered as an 


old prejidiee,- oe à x ridiculous euſtom. Diſcou- 


ragement within, and opprobrium without, theſe 
are all chat remain 0. nation ene F 
aud reſpected. 


TRS inay keks be people diſlatizfied 
under = good government; but where there are 
many that are unhappy, without any kind of pub · 


lie proſperity, then it is | that the gore Vis 


cious in it's nature. 
Maxxiny are jult as we would have them to 


1 it is the mode of government which gives 
them à good or an evil propenſity. 

Asrarr ought to have one obje& only in 
view and that is, public felicity. Every ſtate 


which may be confidered as it's ſpirit, It's Prin- 
ciple, to which every thing elſe is ſubordinate. 


attachment to, the government. But when the 


privciple of fear bath broken every other er ſpring | 


Vol. VI. 


232.2. 
ne e ee e — 
intereſt; when 


has a particular manner of promoting. this end; 


A NATION can have no induſtry for the arts, nor 
courage for war, without a confidence in, and an 
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of. the ſoul, à nation then becomes of ng conſe- | 
quence, the prince is £xpoſed to a thouſand enter- 
priſes from without, and a, thouſand.dangers from 


withig. Deſpiſed by his neighbours, and abhorred 


by. bis ſubjecis, he muſt be in perpetual, fear for 


the ſafety of his kingdom, -as well as fot᷑ that; of 
his own life. It i is. a bappineſs for a nation, that 
commerce, arts and ſciences, ſhould flouriſh within 


it.) Ii is even ar happineſs for thoſe, whp, goyern, 
when they are not inclined co exert acts of tyran- 
ny. Upright minds are very cafily led; but none 
have, a greater ayerſion, for violence and. ſlavęry- 
Let good monarchs. be bleſſed with enlightened 

people; and. let; ne have none hut bfutes to 


| reign Over. \ BCT OTLELSLO 


I MIILATARX power is both the cauſe and the de- 
ſtruction of, deſpotiſm; which in it's infant ſtate 
maybe compared to a lion that :£oneeals;: his 
talops, im order to let them grow. In it's full vir 
gouf, it may be | conſidered, as a, madman who 
tears his body to pieces with bis ene In it's ad. 


vabced age, it is like Saturn, who, after having 


Go ERNMBNT may be iridgd into 


devoured his children, f is wen benen 22 
his. w] race. off i 

5 7 Ko 
and policy. Legiſlation relates to the internal 
management Rl: the ſtate, and policy to the exter- 


| nal. direction of it. l Ir: ic 26) 


Policy. 


SAVAGE nations, which are addicted to ihuntz 
ing haye rather a policy than a legiſlatian. Go- 
verned among themſelves by manners and exam- 
ple, the only copventions or, laws they have, arg 
between, one nation and another. Treaties: of 
pęace pr alliance conſtitute their only code of:le- 


Ziſtation. 10 70! 163" 180 1 1 00%. ine 


Such were, nearly the ſocieties of ancient times. 


Separated by deſerts, without any,communication 
_ of, ende or, xoyaget, they 1 enly a preſent; apd 


3 immediate 


I ET La 209 ED 6-44 $85 i berg 45 £8 LF» Fon Ml I 
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| immediate intereſt-to-ſcttle; All their negociati- B, 
ons confiſted in putting an end to a war by fixing — 


the boundaries of a ſtate. As it was neceſſary to 
perſuade a nation, and not bribe a court by the 
miſtreſſes or e of à prince, eloquent men 
were employed for this purpoſe, and the names of 
orator and embafſador were ſynonymous. 
x the middle ages, when every thing, even 


juſtice itſelf, was decided by force; when the Go- 


thic government” divided by ſeparate intereſts all 
thoſe petty: ſtates which owed their exiſtence to it's 
conſtitution; Hegociations had but little influence 
over a wild and recluſe | people, Who knew o 
| right - but that of war, (Wk treaties but for trudes 
or ranſoms. eee 
Dun ino this long penis of i ignorance and bar- 
bariſm, poliey was entirely confined to the court 
of Rome. It had ariſen from the artifices which 
had founded the papal government.” As the pon- 
_ tiffs, by the laws of religion and the ſyſtem of the 
| hierarchy, influenced a very numerous clergy, 
whoſe- -proſeiytes extended perpetually in all che 
chriſtian Rates, the correſpondence kept up with 
the biſhops, eſtabliſhed early at Rome a center of 
communication for all the different churches, or 
nations. All rights were ſubordinate to a reli 
gien which exerciſed an abſolute authority över 
the mind of every individual; it had a fare in 
almoſt every an either as the motive or 
the means; and the popes, by the Italian agents 
they had placed | in all the prelacies of the chriſtian 
ſtate, were conſtantly informed of every commo- 
tion, and availed themſelves of every event!” They 
had the higheſt intereſt in this; that of attaining 
- univerſal monarchy. The barbariſm of the timies 
in which this project was conceived, does not 
leflen it's greatneſs and ſublimity. How daring 
| vas the wrde to ſubdue, without troops, nations 
25 1 A a 2 that 
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38 HISTOKY"OP SEPFTEAMENTS AND PHADE 
9 HE thit were ee What art to fiat even 
the weakneſs of the clergy y reſpeCtable and xz 
cred ! What (RIF to agitate, to ſhake thrones one 
after the other; in order to keep them all in ſub- 
| ſeftion'! So deep, ſo extenſſoe 2 din could only 
e cartied into execution, by being concealed; 
and therefore was inconfiſtent with an hereditary | 
OE, in which the paſſions of kings and the 
intrigues of miniſters are the cauſe of ſo mucli 
inſta ili in affairs. This projets, andthe pe: 
neral rule of cönduct it requi es, could not be 
9 7 5 büt in an UleRtive” government, in which 
chief is always chokes Rom a Body animated 
wich the fame fpirit, and guided by the ſane 
maxims; in which an ariſtocratic court rather 'go- 
verns the prince, than ſuffers itſelf tobe govefned 
by Bim. 2 : RL Fg 58 7 tr 
Wälkr Italian volley was eny aged in examiftt 
ing All the ſtates o Europe, atid availing itſelf of 
every. opportunity to 2 e and confirtn the 
ower of the church, each ſovercigh faw With ff. 
Hference the revolutions that Were taking Place 
without. Moſt of them were too mouth engaged 
in eſtabliſhing” their authority in thetr own ont: 
nions, in diſputing the branches of PGwer withithe = 
ſeveral bodies which were in poſſe ion of tRerff ur 
which were ftriving againft The natural Bent Ttear 
8 Hoster has to deſpotiſm: they Were mot ful 
 ciently maſters of their Own inflefftänce, to'Wters = 
fere in the diſputes of their neighbours. e Is Io 
DUE. Mere 18 fle changed the otdbr ff 
things... When the princes tia” collected their 
forces, they Pete melt bring amy Action, 
and try t elf reſpectire ſtreugth. Till th at Halt, 
the nations Bad only carried on war with each . 
upon their ſeveral Frontiers.” 'The' ſeaſon ef the 
campaign was löſt in affembling tröops; whide 
cvery baron always raiſed very ſlowly. T ere were 
then 


then a miner W ſmall 1 pot z OK 
_- regular battles between different armies, XIX. 
When a prince, either by alliances or inheritance, 

had acquired poſſeſſions, in different ſtates, the in- 
tereſts were, confounded, and contentions a aroſe 
among the people. It was neceſſary to ſend regu- 

lar troops. in the pay of the monarch, to defend at 

4 diſtance territories that did not belong to the 

ſtaten The crown of England no longer held pro- 
vinces in the midſt of France; ;, but that of ;Fpain 

acquired;;:ſame rights in, (Germany 3 and that of 

France laid game claims. in aer From t at time 

all Europe was in a perpetu Werlte ſtats of war 


and negociation. 
or d ie talents, 200 civalſhip of Charles 


V. ande F rancis I. gave riſe to the preſent, ſyſtem 
of modern politics. Before theſe two kings, 
France and Spain had, Fung, the kin dom, of 
Naples, in the name of the houſes of No on 
and Anjou. Their diſſenſions js excited E! 
ment throughout all Italy, and the republic of 
Venice was the chief cauſe of that inteſtine com- 
motion that was excited againſt two foreign 
powers. The. Germans took a part in theſe diſ- 
turbances, either as auxiliaries, or as being in- 
tereſted in them. The emperor. and the pope 
were concerned in. them with almoſt all Chriſten- 
dom. But Francis I. and Charles V. engaged 
in their fate, the views, the anxiety, the deſtiny 
of all Europe. All the powers ſeemed to be di- 
vided between two rival houſes, in order to. 
- weaken. alternately the moſt powerful. Fortune 
faronred the talents, the force, and the artifice of 


12 V. More ambitions and lefs, volu ger 
an 
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14 368: Hs TORY OF NH, rs AN TRADE 
18 BO οm Rin Fp AMwhbg⸗ hachall - the ſpirit. of; intrigue, 
Mb but not. the military virtues:of his father, inherited: 
a his projects and ambitious views, and found the 
ar times tavourable to his aggrandizement. He ex- 
14 | kauRed-his-kingdom of men and ſhips, and evẽ n 
of money, though- he was in poſſeſſion of the 
mines of the New World; and left behind him a 
more extenſive monarchy, but Spain itſelf in amuch 
weaker ſtate than it had been under his father. 

20 His ſon imagined he- ſhould again make all 
Europe dependent, by an alliance with that branch 
of his houſe which reigned in Germany. Philip 
II. had through negligence relinquiſhed, this poli- 
tical idea: Philip III. reſumed it. But in other 
reſpects he followed the erroneous, narrow, ſuper- 
ſtitious and pedantic principles of his, 3 
Within the ſtate, there was much formality, but 
no order, and no œconomy. The church Was 
1 perpetually ineroaching upon the ſtate. The 
q | ener that horrid. monſter,. which con- 

| ceals it's head in the -heavens, and it's; feet in 
the infernal regions, ſtruck at the root of po- 
j | pulation, which at the ſame time ſuffered con- 
9 fiderably from war and the colonies. In the 
1 


ö e 


_ * —— 8 g 
r ˙ Ws bei E en; ens 


. 6 
* 


external operations of the ſtate, there were ſtill 
8 the fame ambitious; views, and leſs ſkilful mea- 
4 ſtires-:-Raſh and precipitate in his enterpriſes, 
i e and obſtinate- in the execution of them, 
4 Philipp III. had all thoſe defects which are preju- 
dicial to each other, and occaſion eyery project 
do miſcatry. He deſtroyed the ſmall degree of 
Wo fe: and vigour. the monarchy yet retained. 
Richelieu availed himſelf of tbe weakneſs of 
Spain, and the' foihles of the king whom be ruled 
cover, to fill that period with his intrigues, and 
cauſe his name to deſcend to poſterity. Germa- 
ny and Spain were in ſome manner connected to 
1 each other by the Houſe of Auſtria: to this 
1 ä © nd league, 


eee 


2 RE EAG AND: WEST WD 


league] he oppoſed that! of“ France with Sweden, 


times, if it had not beer? the work of his genius. 
Guſtavus Adotphus by his conqueſts enſlaved all 
_ the forth. Al Europe concurred in Howering 


_ the pride'of the Houſe of Auſtria; and the peace 
6f the Pytenees turned the ſcale againſt Spain in 


£ . RY 
* aw | 7 89 ＋ 
* 


favotir off Frances / % on grtt ny 
CAR LES V. had been aceuſed of aiming at 
_ miiverſal* monarchy; and Lewis XIV. was taxed 
with the fame ambition. But neither of them 


ever conceived ſo high and fo raſh à project. 


They were both of them paſſionately deſirous of 


extending kłheir empire, by the aggrandizement 


of their fumilies. This ambition is equally na- 


_ tural to princes of common abilities, whe are 


born without any talents, as it is to monarchs of 
ſuperior underfſtanding, who have no virtues or 
moral qualifications. But neither Charles V. nor 
Lewis XIV. had that kind of ſpirit of refolution, 


that impuſſe of the ſoul to brave every thing, 
which cotiſtitutes heroic conquerors: they bore 


Ho reſemblance in any particular to Alexander. 
Nevertheleſs uſeful alarms were taken and ſpread 
abroad. Such alarms cannot be too ſoon con- 
cetved, nor too ſoon diffuſed, when there ariſe 
any powers that are formidable to their neigh- 
boars.” It is chiefly among nations, and with 
reſpect to kings, that fear produces ſafety; r. 
Wu Lewis XIV. began to reffect on his 
own ſituation, perhaps, he might be ſurpriſed at 
ſeeing hintſelf more powerful than he thought 
ewas, His greatnefs was partly owen to the 


Nttle harmony that ſubſiſted between the forces 
and the deſigns of his enemies. Europe had, in- 


deed, ſelt the! 3 of a general union, but 
had not diſcovered the means of forming it. In 


2929 
RP 


B 
to counteri@ the effect of? the former. This XIX. 
ſyſtem 'would" naturally have taken place in his 


treating 
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+ HISTORY! "0FTSPTT KEMENTS 1ABINTTRADE 
Boo treating with this-monarch, proud. ofſucceſs;'andt 
in „ain from the applauſe be had received, it was 
thought -a conſiderable advantage if every & thitig 
Vas not given up- In a word, the inſults ef France 
which increaſed with her victories; the naturab 
torn of her intrigues to ſpread diſſenſion every 
i! where, in order to reign 'alone ;-her-contempt for 
Ni the faith of treaties ; the -haughty-and authorita- 
1 tive tone ſhe uſurped, turned the general envy the 
| bad excited into deteſtation, and raiſed 'univetſal 
1 alarms. Even thoſe princes, who had ſeen with- 
i 1 umbrage, or favoured the inereaſe df her 
| felt the neceflity of repairing: this error in 
politics, and of combining and raiſing among 
themſelves a body of forces ſuperior to thoſe of 
France, in order to Prevents her Aprunnizing” over 
the nations. 6 ne ee Si av daft 
„ L&AaGUEs, were, ene ene formed, which were 
for a long time ineffectual. One man alone was 
found” capable to animate and conduct them. 
Warmed- with that public ſpirit, which only great 
and virtuous ſouls can poſſeſs, it was a prince, 
though born in a republic, who for the general 
cauſe of Europe was inflamed with that love f 
liberty, ſo natural to upright minds. He turned 
his ambition towards the greateſt object and moſt 
worthy of the time in which he lived. His ow. 
intereſt never warped him from that of the pabs 
lic. With a courage peculiar to himſelf he knew 
how to defy thoſe very misfortunes which he fore 
ſaw; depending lefs for ſucceſs upon his mhtaty 
abilities, than waiting for a favourable-iturnvot 
affairs, from his patience - and political activ . 
Such was the ſituation of affairs when the 
ceſſion to the chrone of Spain ſet all Europe in 
flames. {21 96 al te, 2»9619b .. 
SNR 8 of the: Perfans aud tbat of 
the Romans, ambition had never been tempted 44 
| | | 0 


e 


hack ſpoil... The i might ere gg 
united this crown to his Own, would naturally. ? : 
' kaverrifento that yoiverſal monarchy, the idea of 
which Taiſedia general alarm. It was, theręfone, 

y:to prevent. this ampire from becoming 
the: poſſeſſionꝰ of a power already formidable, and 


t kesꝑ the balance equal between the Houſes af 


Auſtria and Bourbon, which had the only, heres 
_ difary-right:to- the throne: , 7 101 Vi 
i:Mex well verſed in the FO ER of the. mand 
ners and affairs of Spain, have aſſerted, if wamay 
believe — that: had. it nr been for the 
hoſtilites, Which were then Excited by Epgland 
an& aHoHnd, we ſhould hawe ſeen Philip. . 
35 Food & Spaniard as his predeceſſors, andi that 
the Frenelminiſtry would then have had norans 
fluence over the Spaniſh adminiſtration; but that 
the wer reiſed againſt the Spaniards for the fake of 
giving ahema ruler, obliged them to have rer 
courſe to the-fieets: and armies of a ſtate that was 
alone capable of aſſiſting them in fixing upon ſuck 
& king as they wanted; This juſt; idea, the reſult 
of deep reflection, has been confirmed by the ex: 
perience of half a century, The turn of the Spa- 
niards has never been able to coincide with the 
faſte of the French. Spain, from the character 
ol her inhabitants ſeems rather to belon g to Aren 
than td Europe. a 
HBS train of avenths however, anſwered to the 
general wiſnes. The armies and the, councils of 
the quadriiple alliance gained an equal ſuperiority 
over the common enemy. Inſtead of thoſe lan- 
ond unfortunate campaigns which had tried 
patience of the prince of Orange, but not 
— all the operations of the confe- 
derates were ſucceſsful. France, in her turn, 


bee _ ROS on every ſide, was upon 
$3:3 9-4 fixes 1967 the 
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Re brink f rune, when The wis Feftored 'by*hs 


; {| demb' ors em peröt. OD DD r in 
Fr was den eres, "that ff the archdüke 


OCtiatles, crow ned with the imperial diadem?=anf 
ſusceeding to all the Yominions'of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, fould join Spain and the Weſt- Indies te 


tis viſt inheritinee2 he would be in polikflicr?'of 
that fame exorbitant power, Which the H6tiſe*of 


Bourbon had been deprived of by the war. But 
the enemies of France ſtill perfifted in their' de- 
ſign of dethroniing Philip V. without thinking f 


the perſon that was to ſucceed hitir;” — 


politicians, notwithſtanding their ehitiniphis;” 

tired of a war, the very ſucceſs of 'which ways 

became an evil, when it could no dender r do Any 

ref '» BE By {CHIP © $5 12 © 7 a © 6h i. DSH1 ; 
T Ars cifference of op oifiond® rated diſſenſtönt 

among the allies, which Prevented them fremt 


_ reaping all thofe advantages from "the peace of 


VUttecht, they might "reaſonably have '« 


From theit” ſücceſt. The beſt means that dou¹d De 


deviſed to protect the provinees of the allies; werd 
10 lay open the frontiers of Frante. Lewis XIV: 
had employed forty years in *fortifying them) c 
and His neighbours had ſuffered him quietly ts 
raife thefe bulwarks which kept them in continual 
awe.” It was neceſſary to demoliſh" them: for 
every ſtrong power that puts itſelf in a poſture Gf 


defence, intends to form an attack. Philip re? 
mlained upon the throne of Spain; ànd the forti: 
Atations were left ſtanding in Flanders, and on the | 

borders of the Rhine. N i 


 Since'this ite "ns opportunity bath offered 
to TeQify the 


Ae it's 1 — Abe ſeales of the nh 


tical balance will never be perfectiy even, nor ac- 
curate 


. . 5 


-rf EAST. AND: WEST: INDIES: || 


aurate enough to determine the degrees of pawen B 2 2 K 


with exact preciſion. Perhaps, even this;balange 
af ꝓower may be nothing more than a chimgra. 
Itocan he only fixed by treaties, and theſe have 

no validity, when they are only made between 


abſolute monarchs, and not between + nations; - 
Theſe acts muſt be permanent when made by 
the people themſelves, becauſe the object of 
them is their peace and, ſafety, which are their 
greateſt advantages: but a deſpot always ſacrifices 
his ſubjects to his anxiety, and his engagements 


to his ambition. #14 


„Bur! it is not war alone that Jetennioee the ſu- 
periority of nations, as it bath been hitherto ima. 
gined; ſince during the laſt half. century com. 


merce hath had a much greater influence in it. 
While the powers of the continent divided 
Europe into unequal portions, which policy by 
means of leagues, treaties, and alliances always 
preſerved in a certain equilibrium; a maritime 


people formed as it were a new ſyſtem, and by 


their induſtry made the land ſubject to the ſea; 
ag nature herſelf has done by her laws. They 
formed, or brought to perfection that extenſive 
gommerce, which is founded on an excellent 
ſyſtem of agriculture, flouriſhing manufactures, 
and the richeſt poſſeſſions of the four quarters of 
the. world. This is the kind of univerſal mo- 
narchy that Europe ought to wreſt from England, 
in reſtoring to each maritime. ſtate that freedom, 
and that power it hath a right to have upon the 
element that ſurrounds it. This is a ſyſtem of 
publig good founded upon natural equity, and in 
this caſe. juſtice is the voice of general intereſt. 
Ihe people cannot be too much warned to re- 


ſume all their powers, and to employ the re- 


_— offered they by the 00” and the "rey 
| „they 
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2 2 Mey abstif, toracquire-tbat-national, and diſtinct 


independente in Which they were born. 


— A all Kurope were ſufficiently enlightenedy and 


each nation were acquainted with it's rights and 
it's real advantages, neither the continent, nor the 
ocean would mutually give laws to each other; 


but a reciprocal influence would be -eftabliſhed 
between the continental and maritime people; a 


balance of induſtry and power, which would in- 

duce a mutual interoourſe for the general — 
fit. Each nation would ſow and reap upon it's 
proper element. The ſeveral ſtates would enjoy 
the ſame liberty of exportation and importation 
that: ſhould ſubſiſt . | ——— of the 
e empire. ! % % & 14 Nun 


e nRnE is a great « error that prevails. in anion 


politics, which ie, that every ſtate ſhould endea : 
vou to weaken it's enemies as much as poſſible. 
But no nation ean ſeek the nuin of another ſtate, 
without pauing the way for, and haſtening it s own 
favery. There are certainly moments in which 
fortune at once throws into the way of a peopla a 


great increaſe of 3 but ſucli ſudden eleva · 


tions are not laſting. It is ſometimes better to 


fupport rivals, — them.: Sparta re- 


fuſed to enſlave Athens, and "Rome repented of 

having deſtroyed Carthage. 492 3 tonne 
Ts: noble and generous antimaitmonid 

prevent policy from the neeeſſity of armin 

many:crimes, andi aſſerting many falſehoods; po- 

lie, nrhich for theſe two or —ůů pals | 


hath had more important and more various ob- 


jects to attend to. The influence of policy -was' 
formerly: much limited, it ſeldom, extended be- 
yond: the frontiers of the ſeveral nations. at's 

ſphere hath been ſingularly enlarged cin ꝓropor- 


tion as the nations maſt diſtant from each other 
Ref formed * ** Ie. 


- > 
- 


— 


5 5 7 hath 
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ſince the time, when by diſeoveries, either for- 
tunate or unfortunate, all the parts of!ithe uni- 
_ verſe have been rendered fubordinats to thoſe 
which we inhabit. ee een ene 

As the operations of: policy were multiplied in 
propetrion to the extent which it acquired, every 
power thought it neceſſary for their intereſts to 
fix agents in foreign courts, © who had formetly: 
been employed there but for a very ſhort time. 
The habit of treating inceſſantiy gave birth 46 


maxims unknown before that period. Delaysand 


artifices were ſubſtituted to the frankneſs and ves 
tetity of tranſient negoeiations“ The powers 
ſounded and ſtudied each other, and reciprocal 


attempts were made to tire out er to ſurpriſe. all 


parties. Secrets Which had been found i 

truble were purehaſed with golds and bribery 
completed what intrigue had begun. 0711 1 2s 
Ix appeared neceſfary to fu 15 a continua ſup- 
ply of matter to quict that ſpirit of anxiety wi 
which the minds ef al the ambaſſadors had been 
impreſſed. Poliey, like that inſidious inſect that 
weaves it's web in darkneſs, hath ſtretched forth 
it's net in the midſt of Europe, and faſtened ir 
az it were, to every eburt. One ſingle thread 
cannot be touched without drawing all the reſt. 
The moſt petty fovereign hath ſome ſevret intereſt 
in the treaties detween the grester powers. Toe 


princes of Germany cannot exchange a flefy 


of a domam, without being th warted or feconded 
by the courts of Vienna; Verſafles, or Bendeno 


Y Negoetatons muſt he carried en m all the babs 


nets for years together for every che moſt triſſing 
change in the diſpoſition of che wude: The bloed 
_ of :1the- people is'the'orfly thing that is not- bats 
gained for! War is determined upon in à day" 
or two; the deutz A peate is Pr opructed: durfing 


At ſeveral 
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E E — This no wneſß in negociations, Which 
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erds from the nature of affairs, is alſo inen 
bythe character of the negociators,' + +! 
+TuazsE are generally ignorant perſons, who are 
treating with ſome men of knowledge and abilities. 
The chancellor Oxenſtiern, ordered his ſon- to 
prepare himſelf to go to Weſtphalia, where the 
troubles of the empire were to be pacified. Buti 
faid the young man, I have not attended to any 
previous ſuudies neceſſary for this important commie - 
en. Iwill prepare you for it, replied the father. 
A fortnight after, Oxenſtiern, who had/not-ſpoken 
upon the ſubject to his ſon, ſaid to him, My. Jon, 
you muft ſet out to-morrows-—But, fer, 0¹ 4 

miſed to inſtruct me and you have not done | Go 
wevertheleſs,. replied. the experienced, miniſter; 
fhrugging up his ſhoulders,' and you-will 4 77 
woher Kind f men the world 4s. governed. There 
are, perhaps, two or three wiſe and” judicious 
councils in Europe. The reſt are in the poſſeſſion 
of: intriguing men, raiſed to the management of | 
affairs by the paſſions/and ſhameful pleaſures of '@ 
prince and his miſtreſſes. A man is adyanced to- 
4 ſhare in the adminiſtration; without any know. 
ledge of the ſubject; he adopts the: firſt fyſtem 
that-is offered to his eaprice; purſues it withbut 
underſtanding it, and, with a degree of obſtinacy- 
proportionate to his ignorance, he changes the 
Whole plan of his predeceſſors, in order t intra-" 
duee his own fyſtem of adminiſtration, which he 
will never be able to ſupport. Richelieu's fiſt de- 
_chration, when he became miniſter, was, 1h corn. 
cal bath ahered it's plan. I his ſaying, Whieh was 
once found to be a good one, in the mouth of 
one fingle' man; has; perhapg; been repeated, or 
thought: of, by every one of Richelieu's ſuegel- 
_ ford. All men 3 in public affairs have the 
1 pt ea again 
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expence, of their manner, and af their, — os EI 


the importance of, de of e but even to raiſe 
the opinion they have of their own . underſtar 


5 in. Properrien #9 251 ate * Ha 80 au- 
5 lus 20 
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= latter, are e juſt; 10 for * duties and. — at Ariſe 
ing from each mode o b ae een c to he 
regulated by the a he def] Ae of cache na- 
tian. But this, principle 
not applicable to the ſocial — As, ſocietics, 
- ver he theig origin, are;almalt, all. of, them 
paw to the authority, of, one; ſingle. man, ypolitie 
cal meaſures are dependent on the character pt 
the;;prigce,;;; 111 91s £114  SSqQUTY Aur 20 92 
an irreſglute man, his 
governmegt, will change 28 big miniſters, and hig 
politics will vary wꝛitk his government. He will 
alternately haye miniſters, that are ignorant on 
. ye Ready, or fickle, deceitful oriſingere, 
harſh or humane, inclined to war or peace; ſughyy 
ina word, as, the yariety of intrigues will produce 


5 them. Such a ſtate will have no regular ſyſtem 


af, pelitics 3. and all other. goyernments will not he 


able to maintain any Ae a neee and meg: 


ſures with it. The ſyſteme f politics muſt, then 
vary with the, day, or the moment h; that is,, with; 
the,; humour of. the 
ut, wenge intergſts pugke 
to pręvaib and nne con ſuhordinate to the in: 

bility of the minil XY 00 Vero: i Mun. 
ess e eee ghbetween the 
depoſitarigy pkthszoyatauthanty, i 5580 e 
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3B HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
B 0 0 Rof this inſtab One ar the reſti 
818. of his — and of his —— — 
Diss from a motive of mean jealoufy a uſeful 
meafare; the honour of which would belong to 
his rival. The next day the ſame infamous part 
is adopted by the latter. The ſovereign *akter- 
nately grants what he had refuſed; or refuſes what 
he had granted. The negociator will eaſily per. 
ceive which of his miniſters he has leaſt conſuls. 
ed, but it is impoſſible for him to foreſee hat 
his laſt reſolution will be. In this embarraſſment 
to whom ſhall we have retourſe? To bribery and 
to the women, if he be ſent into a country g 
verned by a man. To bribery and to the mn 
if he be ſent into a cbuntry guverned by awd 
man He muſt 'ay aſide the chäracter f d 
ambaffador or of — — ar mag ut 
that öf the” corrupter, the which"#e 
can fucceed: It is gold which ne muſt ſubſtitute 
to the moſt profound policy. But i by forme 
chance, of which perhaps there ig ſearee any e 
ample, gold "houtd fail of it's effect, the ny 
ze wurde de has remaining is to ſolicir de be r 
called. n ii RL ae 
B09 dhe fate bf nations and, pokties imercſly 
ate? very different in'republicatiipoverntients. 'tAs = 
the authority there reſides in the colfe@ive | 
of” tlie be ie chere are deftain — and 


is not to * 1 to the MititioneP: the — 
niſtry, or to the life of one fingle man. "The'ge- 

ner Fir rit that exiſts and perpetuates itſelf iu 
bi is the only rule of every negoctation⸗ 

Net but hit . — 'citizety;-or am ee 
ne, may ſometimes eng a Þo 

o 4 3 ical e t 4 


ext rebovered:” "theſe imer my 
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duce remarkable periods:in the hiſtory of .rxepph-— 


peace or alliance. Their maxims will always 
muke them return to their laſting intereſts, and 
all engagements: will give way to the ſupreme 
aw Fo 

the=pegple that does every thing, while in others 
443 the will of the ruler, + - ys Net 2ant 


Da Teils cantraſt of political principles has ren- 


valb-abſolute. monarchs. They have 
dreaded the influence of a republican ſpirit upon 
heir own ſubjects, the weight of whoſe chains 
ey are every day increafing, , A kind of ſecy; 
ay may therefore be perceived between: 


„ eee government ſuſpicious. or 


foumdstichs ofiall free ſtates. But liberty will 
arif from ide midſt of oppreſſion. It already 
om breaſt; public writings will contri- 
n ume e minds of all: — 
men; and tyranny into the hearts of the people. 
At men will, at length, be ſenfible, and this ꝓe- 
ried isnt n great diſtance, that liberty is the: firſt 
dof⸗ heaven, a8 it is the firſt-ſource: of virtue. 
he inſtruments of-deſpotiſm, will become it's 
deſtroyers z: and the enemies of humanity, thoſe 
bo ſeemt armed: at preſent merely to en 
Will exert$hemſelves in it's defenge.. "EI 4 07 10d 11 
I Ais place E was intending te ſpeak uber 
on that zage, Sbich being kindled by jojo 
ambitiong and revenge, aſſembles, —. 
— commanders; wmulivadere Armed anens 
——— lirewes With daa 
Fr thezaniwa 
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dics. Le is in vain to attempt: to. ſurpriſe . free 
people by artifice, or intrigues, into a treaty, of 


n theſe 8 it is the ſafety af 


Konſpira 
monirahica,.to deſtroy, or inſenſibly to ſap, the 
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T 0 © come after OeW= Do are leſs ferocious ban 


| _ they. : nel 4 ti = 
* Burl habe ſuddenly 7.50 Iponcd . : ai nh 


by aſking of myſelf what (9: is, an whether 
exiſts any where? Upon the ſpot where. 1 now 
am, in the center of my own. city, A multitude of 
intereſts oppoſite to mine confine me, and I repel 


them. If I paſs the limits of that ſpace which I 


call my own country, I am conſidered with an 
anxious eye; Iam accoſted, and aſked, who Lam, 
from whence I came, and where I am; going. 


At length I obtain a bed, and am preparing to 


take ſome reſt, when a. ſudden 420 8 compels | 
me. to depart, If 1 remain, I am rolcrib Rs 


and the next day, he bouſe whi 5 
n ſhall be lei on bre, 00 5 . ge 


ve 
treated me as a fellow: citizen, ha . de mu 19 
60, 0 e Wen ol knowl ae ae Sis d 


DEE 


9 
examine: it, I am 10 5 i ic 155 1 50 752 


e Lam, PE ed 1 prie 1 and . 
2 175 Lichen * SE! ſcape, 5 5 | 
* 


and 1 will acknowledge, that being 
the ,progrels of knowledge, whicl HY 9 
many. prejudices, and introduced ſo, much . 
neſs, in our manners, I. have thou 


Aa pat: gps wan, in h ab We ens; . 
944 Wit 


The people wo have brou 155 5 


Will beg Accurſed ; and 
75 NG 


perpetuated, but that i it would, ſink ny 5 | 
theſe formidable. umn, 


Ty 
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generally demoliſhed, cannot be far diſtant. The B o 0 k 


univerſe will at length execrate thoſe odious con- 
querors, who have rather choſen to be the terror 
of their neighbours, than the fathers of their ſub- 
jets; and to invade provinces rather than to 
gain the affections of men; who have choſen that 

the cries of grief ſhould be the only hymn ac- 
companying their victories; who have raiſed up 


3 


þ 6 + 4 
— 


melancholy monuments, deſtined to immortalize 


their rage and their vanity, in the countries 


which they had ſpoiled, in the cities they had 
reduced to aſhes, and over the carcaſes which 
their ſwords had, heaped on each other; con- 

uerors, Who have had no other wiſh, than that 
the 3 7 Of their reign ſhould contain only the 


— 


retiiembr; 2 I Fenn 
 foned,” Mankind will no , Fn, 
reſpecking the" objedts of their, admiration. ' They 


wilt no Totiger, with abjc& infatuation, proſtrate 


nce of the calamities they had occa- 
er be deceived 


muemlelter before thoſe who trampled them un- 
der their feet! Calamities will be conſidered in 


=. 


and talents' of great artiſts, will no longer be 
ptoſtituted to the commemoration of brilliant 


their n ; and the nocturnal labours, - 
talents' 


critnes.” Princes themſelves will partake of the 


wiſdom of their age. The voice of philoſophy 
will revive in their minds fentiments which have 
long lain dormant, and will infpire them with 
borror 
They 


and a contempt for he rage glory. 


will be confirmed in theſe ideas by the mi- 


nifters of religion; who, availing themſelves of 


* 


the ſacred privilege” of their functions, will drag 


thein b 
here they Will be obliged to anſwer for the 


Hatred or caprice. If it were reſolved in the de- 
erces of 'Heaven, that ſovereigns ſhould perſevere 


'the tribunal of the Great Judge, 
thouſands: f utifortunate perfoys ſacrificed to their 


11 their frenzy, thoſe numberleſs hords of aſſaſ- 
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BOOK fins who are kept in pay, would throw away their 


NIX. 


arms. Filled with a juſt horror for their deteſt- 


” able employment, and with profound indignation 


againſt the cruel abuſe which was made of their 
ſtrength, and of their courage, they would leave 
their extravagant deſpots to ſettle their quarrels 


themſelves. 


Bur this illuſion did not laſt ſong, I was 
ſoon perſuaded that the difputes between kings 


Vould never end, any more than their paſſions, 


and that they could only be decided by the ſword. 
I thought that it would be impoſſible ever to diſ- 
guſt of the horrors of war, a people who, not- 


withſtanding all ſorts of cruelties and devaſtations 


were committed around them without ſcruple, 
and without remorſe, upon the ſcene of diſcord, 
ſill found, while fitting quietly by their Gre-fide, 
that there were not fieges, battles, or cataſtrophes 
enough to ſatisfy their curioſity, and amuſe their 
vacant hours. I thought, that there was nothing 
either reaſonable or humane to be expected from 
a ſet of ſubaltern butchers, who, far from giving 


themſelves up to deſpair, from tearing their hair, 
from deteſting themſelves, and from ſhedding 


rivers of tears at the fight of a vaſt plain filled 
with ſcattered members, were, on the contrary, 
able to go over it with an air of triumph, bathing 
their feet in the blood of their friends and of their 
enemies, walking over their carcaſes, and mix- 
ing ſongs of mirth with the plaintive accents of 
expiring men. It ſeemed to me, as if I heard 
the ſpeech of one of thoſe tygers, who, blending 
flattery with ferociouſneſs, ſaid to 4 monarch, 
ſeized with a conſternation at the ſight of a field 
of battle covered with torn limbs and dead bo- 
dies, ſcarcely cold: Sir, it is not us, but thoſe, 
who are too happy ; and thus prevented the tears 


from falling from the eyes of a young prince; 


tears, 


IN. THE EAST-AND WEST. INDIES, 


tears, TY he. ought, rather to have promptedg O © K 
him % ſhed, by faying to him: © Behold, and XIX. 
«conſider: the effects of thy ambition, r 


* folly, of thy rage, and of our's, and feel the 
1 3 blood trickling down thy cheeks, 
which fall from the laurels with which we have 
ce crowned thee.” Theſe diſtreſſing reflections 


plunged me into melancholy; ſo that it was ſome 


time before I could reſume the thread of my 


ideas, and go on with my ſubject. 
WAR has exiſted at all times and in all coun- 
tries; but. the art of war is only to be found in 
certain ages of the world, and among certain 
people. The Greeks inſtituted it, and conquered 
all the powers of Aſia. The Romans improved 
it, and ſubdued the world. Theſe two nations, 
worthy to command all others, as their genius 
and virtue were the cauſes of their proſperity, 
oweds this ſuperiority to their infantry, in which 
every ſingle man exerts his · whole ſtrength. The 
Grecian phalanx and the Roman legions were 
every, where victorious. .. 

: Ware, indolence had introduced a ſuperior 
number of cayalry into the armies of the ancients, 

Rome loſt, ſome of it's glory and ſucceſs. Not- 
_ withſtanding the exact diſcipline of it's troops, it 
could no longer. reſiſt thoſe barbarous nations, that 
fought on foot. 

ITEESE men, however, little better than ſavages, 
who, with arms only, and thoſe powers nature had 


* 8 


taught them the uſe of, had ſubdued the molt ex- 


tenſive and the moſt civilized empire of the uni- 
verſe, ſoon changed their infantry into cavalry. 


This was properly called the line of battle, or the 
army. All the nobility, who were the ſole poſ- 
feffors.of lands and of privileges, thoſe uſual at- 
-tendants of victory, choſe, to ride on horſeback; 


db ty6,cqllaved: multitude were left on foot, 
almoſt 
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oO © Kalmoſt without arms, and were ſcaree holden in 
— any degtee of eſtimation 508 d 567g 
— Ir times when the gentleman was diltinguibed 
by his horſe; when the man bimſelf was of little 
conſequence, and every idea of importance' was 
attached to the knight; when wars conſiſted in 
| ſmall incurſions, and campaigns laſted but a day; 
when ſucceſs dpended upon the quickneſs" of 
marches; then the fate of armies was determined 
by cavalry. During the thirteenth” and fourteenth 
1 centuries, there were ſcarce any other troops in 
Europe. The dexterity and ſtrength of men was 
no longer ſhewn in wreſtling, at the ceſtus, in the 
exerciſe of arms, and of all the muſcles of the 
body; but in tournaments, in managing a horſe, | 
and in throwing the lance at full ſpeed. This 
ſpecies of war, better calculated for wandering 
Tartars, than for fixed and ſedentary ſocieties, was 
one of the defects of the feudal government. K 
race of conquerors, whoſe rights were to be de- 
termined by their ſwords; whoſe merit and glory 
was in their arms; whoſe ſole occupation was 
hunting, could ſcarce avoid riding on horſeback, 
with all that parade and ſpirit of authority which 
muſt neceffarily ariſe from a rude and uncultivated 
underſtanding. But what could troops of heavy- 
armed cavalry avail in the attack and defenee of 
caſtles and towns, fortified by Re" uy _ 
rounding waters? 0 0% J & 
To this imperfe&ion of. the hy art, nk 
be aſcribed the duration of war for ſeveral ages; 
without intermiſſion, between France and Eng. 
land. War continued inceſſantly for want of a 
ſufficient number of men. Whole months were 
required to collect, to arm, to bring into the field 
troops that were only to continue there a few 
weeks. Kings could not aſſemble more than a 
| certain number of vaſſals, and thoſe at ſtated 
times. 


© AN THE EAN AND[WEST=INDIES. 


mes The dords had only a right to call under 
their banners ſome of their, tenants, upon ſtipu- 


lated terms. The. time that ought to have been 
employed in earrying on war, was loſt in forms 
and regulations, in the ſame manner as courts of 
Juſtice conſume thoſe eſtates they are to deter- 
mine. At length the French, tired with being 


conſtantly obliged to repulſe the Engliſh, like the 


horſe that implored the aſſiſtance of man againſt 
the ſtag, ſuffered the yoke and burden to be im- 
poſed upon them, which they bear to this day. 
Kings raiſed and maintained at their own expence 
a conſtant body of troops. Charles VII. after 
having expelled the Engliſh by the affiſtance of 


mercenary: troops, when he diſbanded his army, 


kept nine-thouſand horſe, and ſixteen thouſand 
inßantry. i SF 

Tuis was the origin of the 88 of the no⸗ 
bility and the elevation of monarchy ; of the po- 
liicalliberty of the nation without, and it's civil 
flayery within. T he people were delivered from 


feudal tyranny, only to fall, ſome time or other, 


under the deſpotiſm of kings. So. much does 


kluman nature ſeem born for flavery ! It became 


neceſſary to raiſe a fund for the payment of an 


army; and the taxes were arbitrary, and unli- 


mited as the number of ſoldiers, who were diſtri. 
buted in the different parts of the kingdom, under 
a pretence of guarding the frontiers againſt the 
enemy j but in reality to reſtrain. and oppreſs the 
ſubject. The. officers, commanders, and gover- 
nors, were tools of government always armed 


againſt the nation itſelf. They, as well as their 


ſoldiers; ng longer conſidered themſelves as ci- 
tisens of the ſtate, ſolely devoted to the defence 
of the property and rights of the people. They 


acknowledged no longer any perſon in the King- 
n except the king, in whole name they were 


ready 
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HISTORY OF | 


B O O E ready to maſſacre their fathers: and brothers. In | 
XIX. ſhort, the body of troops raiſed by the nation was 


nothing more than a royal army.» «„ 


Taz diſcovery of gunpowder, which required | 


conſiderable expence andgreat preparation, forges, 
magazines, and arſenals, made arms more than 


ever dependent on kings, and determined the ad- 
vantage that infantry hath over cavalry- The 
latter preſented the flank of the man and horfe to 


the former. A horſeman diſmounted, was either 


loſt or good for nothing; and a horſe without a 


leader, occaſioned confuſion and diſorder among 


the ranks. The havoc which the artillery and fire- 


arms made in ſquadrons, was more difficult to 
repair than it was in battalions. In a word, men 
could be bought and diſciplined at a leſs expence 


than horſes; and this made it caſy for kings to 
procure ſoldiers. 

Tuvs the innovation of arise VII. fatal to 
his ſubjects, at leaſt in futurity, became from his 
example prejudicial to the liberty of all the people 


of Europe. Every nation was obliged to keep 


itſelf upon the defence againſt a nation always in 
arms. The right ſyſtem of politics, if there were 
any politics at a time when arts, literature, and 
commerce, had not yet opened a communication 
among people, ſhould have been, for the princes 


. 


to have jointly attacked that particular power that 


had put itſelf into a ſtate of continual war. But 
inſtead of compelling it to ſubmit to peace, they 
took up arms themſelves. This contagion ſpread 
itſelf the quicker, as it appeared the ſole remedy 
againſt the danger of an invaſion, ws only gua- 

rantee of the ſecurity of the nations. 
Turk was however a general want of the 
knowledge neceſſary to diſcipline a body of in- 
fantry, the importance of which began to be per- 
ceived. The n manner of Gghting which the Swit- 
I | ZErs 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


gers had employed againſt. the Burgundians, had BOOK 


rendered;them-as celebrated as formidable. With 
heavy ſwords and long halberds, they had always 
overcome the horſes and men of the feudal army. 
As their- ranks were impenetrable, and as they 
marched in cloſe columns, they overthrew all that 


attacked, and all that oppoſed them. Every power 
was then deſirous of procuring ſome Swils ſoldiers, 


But, the Switzers,: ſenſible of the need there was 
of their aſſiſtance, and ſetting the purchaſe of it 
at too high a rate, it became neceſſary to reſolve 


not to employ them, and to form in all parts a 


— 
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XIX. 


national infantry, in order not to depend * | 


theſe auxiliary troops. 

Tus Germans firſt adopted a diſcipline that re- 
quired only ſtrength of body, and ſubordination, 
As their country abounded in men and horſes, 
they almoſt rivalled the reputation of the Swiſs 


infantry, without lofing: the amunnge of their 


own cavalry. | 
„TER French, more nels, de pes, 3 0 greater 
difficulty, and more flowly, a kind of military 


ſyſtem that laid a reſtraint upon all their motions, 


and ſeemed rather to require perſeverance than 
impetuoſity. But the taſte. for imitation and no- 
velty prevailed among this light people, over that 
vanity which is fond of it's own cuſtoms. 

Tre Spaniards, notwithſtanding the pride they 
have been reproached with, improved the military 


art of the Switzers, by bringing to greater perfec- 
tion the diſcipline of that warlike people. They 


formed an infantry which became alternately the 
terror and admiration of Europe. 

IN proportion as the infantry increaſed, the 
cuſtom and ſervice of the feudal militia a in 
all parts, and war became more general. The 
conſtitution of each nation had for ages paſt ſcarce 


allowed the different peopla: to wage war and 
maſſacre 
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338 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS-AND” TRADE 


B O O k maſſacre one another beyond the barriers of theit 
XIX. own ſtates. War was carried on upon the fron- 
tiers only between the neighbouring powers. 
When France and Spain had carried theirarmg 
to the moſt remote extremities of Italy, it was na 
longer poſlible to eall together the ban and arri 
ban of the nations; becauſe it was not in fact the 
people who made war againſt each other, but the 
kings with their troops, for the honour of theme 
ſelves or their families, without any regard to the 
good of their ſubjects. Not that the princes did 
not endeavour to intereſt the national pride of the 
people in their quarrels; but this was done merely 
to weaken, or totally to ſubdue that ſpirit of inde= 
pendence, which was ſtill ſtruggling among ſome 
ſets of men, againſt that abſolute authority which 
the princes had gradually aſſum ec. 
ALL Europe was in commotion. The Germans 
marched into Italy; the Italians into Germany; 
the French into both theſe countries, The Turks 
beſieged Naples and Nice; and the Spaniards 
were at the ſame time diſperſed in Africa, in 
Hungary, in Italy, in Germany, in France, and 
in the Low Countries. All theſe people, inured: 
and practiſed in arms, acquired great ſkill in tha 
art of fighting and deſtroying each other with in“ 
fallible regularity and preciſion. bas 
Ir was religion that cauſed the Germans+to: 
contend with the Germans; the French withethe 
French; but which more particularly excited 
Flanders againſt Spain. It was on the fensiof 
Holland that all the rage of a bigoted and def. 
potic king fell; of a ſuperſtitious and ſang uinary 
prince; of the two Philips, and of the duke of 
Alva. It was in the Low Countries that a re- 
public aroſe from the perſecution: of tyranny, 
and the flames of the inquiſition. When freedom 
had broken her chains, and found an aſylum in 
—_ 5 - | | -- Ws 
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bse be valid er bäh s upon the con R OOR 


tinent. The Dutch firſt invented the art of for- 
. r eee much doth genius and inven- 
. tion beſong to free minds. Their example was 
generally followed. Extenfive ſtates had only oc- 
caſion to fortify their frontiers. Germany and 
Italy, divided among a number of princes, were 
_ crowded with ſtrong citadels from one end to the 
other. When we travel through theſe countries, 
we meet every evening with gates ſnut and draw- 
5 brid s at the entrance of the towns. _ 
ILE Naſſau, who had taken up arms to ſe- 
N the independence of his country, was rene w- 
the ſcience of fortification, the paſſion for 
5 — ſtimulated Guſtavus Adolphus to inveſti- 


gate, according to the maxims of the ancients, 


the principles of the military ſcience of the field, 
which were almoſt entirely loſt. He had the ho- 
nour to difcover, to apply, and to diffuſe them; 
but if the moſt experienced judges may be cre- 
dited, he did not introduce into thoſe principles 
the modifications which the difference of men's 


379 


XIX. 


minds, of conſtitutions, and of arms, would have 


required. The perſons trained up under him, 


great captains as they were, could not venture to 


be more bold or more enlightened than himſelf; 

and this timid circumſpection prevented the al- 
terations and improvements which might have 
been made. Cohorn and Vauban alone inſtructed 
Europe in the art of defending, but eſpecially in 
that of attacking places. It happened, by one 
of thoſe contradictions which are ſometimes ob- 
ſerved among nations, as well as among indivi- 
duals, that the French, notwithſtanding their 
ardent and impetuous diſpoſition, appeared more 


expert in ſieges than any other nation; and that 


they ſeemed to acquire at the foot of the walls . 


n patience _ coolneſs, in which they are 
| moſt 
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HISTORY. OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B O O K maſt commonly deficient in all other military 


XIX. 


operations. - 
Tux King of Pruſſia appeared, — * with TA — : 
new order of things was introduced. Without 


ſuffering himſelf to be ſwayed by the authority 


of thoſe who had gone before him, this pringe 


created a ſyſtem of tactics almoſt entirely new 


He demonſtrated, that troops, however numer. 
ous, might be diſciplined and manceuvred ; that 


the motions of the greateſt armies were not ſub- 


je& to calculations, more complicated, and leis 
certain than thoſe of the moſt feeble corps; and 
that the ſame ſprings by which one battalion was 


put in motion, when properly managed, and put 
together by a great commander, might ſet a hun. 


dred thouſand men in motion. His genius fug- 
geſted to him many ſcientific details, of which no 
man had previouſſy entertained the leaſt idea; 
and by giving, in a manner, the advantage to the 


legs over the arms, he introduced into his evolu- 


tions, and into his marches, a celerity, which is 
become neceſſary, and almoſt deciſive, ſince ar, 
mies have been unfortunately ſo much multiplied, 


and ſince they have been obliged to oecup a very 


extenſive front. Gen ar oli. 
Tars prince, who, ſince Alexander, hath hot 
had his equal in hiſtory, for extent and variety 
of talents; who, without having been himſelf 
formed by Greeks, hath been able to form Lace- 
demonians; this monarchs; in a word, who hath 
deſerved beyond all others that his name ſhould 
be recorded in his age, and who will have the 
glory, ſince it is one, of having carried the art 
of war to a degree of perfection, from hich, for- 
tunately, it cannot but degeneratei: Frederic 
hath ſeen all Europe adopt his inſtitutions with 
enthuſiaſm. In - imitation of the Roman people; 
who, by inſtruQing themſelves at- tlie / ſchooſ of 
their 


mR EAST: AND WEST INDIES. 


their enemies, learnt the art of reſiſting, of van-B O OK 


quiſhing, and of enſlaving them, the modern na- 


tions have endeavoured to follow the example of 


a'neighbour, formidable by his military capacity, 


and who might become dangerous by his ſuccels. 


But have they accompliſhed their deſign? Some 
external parts of his diſcipline have undoubtedly 
been imitated ; but let us be allowed to doubt, 


whether his great principles have been perfectly 


perly combined. 
Bur even if this ſublime and terrible doctrine 
were become common among the powers, would 
it be equally uſeful to them all? Fhe Pruſſians ne- 


ver loſe ſight of it one moment. They are igno- 


underſtood, thoroughly inveſtigated, and pro- 


rant of the intrigues of courts, the luxuries of 


cities, and the idleneſs of a country life. Their 
colours are their roofs; warlike ſongs their amuſe- 
ments; the recital of their firſt exploits their con- 
verſation; and freſh laurels their only hope. Eter- 
nally under arms, eternally in exerciſe, they have 
perpetually before them the image, and almoſt 
the reality, of a prudent and obſtinate war, whe- 
ther they be collected together in camps, or diſ- 
perſed in garriſons. „ CTY 
MIT AR men of all countries draw the con- 
traſt between this deſcription, and that of your 
education, of your laws, and of your manners; 
and compare yourſelves to ſuch men, if you can. 


I will allow that the ſound of the trumpet may 


rouſe you from your lethargy; from balls, from 


public amuſements and that, from the arms of 


your miſtreſſes, you may ruſh with eagerneſs into 
danger. But will a tranſient ardour ſupply the place 
of that vigilance, of that activity, of that appli- 
cation, and of that foreſight, which can alone de- 
termine the operations of a wary, or of a cam- 
paign? Will a body, enervated by effeminate 
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B 0 0 K habits, reſiſt the horrors of famine; the rigour of 
XIX. ſeaſons, and the | diverſity / of elimates ? Wilt a 
mind, ruled by the taſte for pleaſure, bend itſelf 
to regular, profound, and ſerious reflections ? In 
a heart replete with various and frivolous objects, | 
will not one of them be found which may be in- 
compatible with courage? On the borders of the 
Po, of the Rhine, and of the Danube, in the 
midſt of thoſe deſtructions and ravages which al- 
ways attend upon his ſteps, will not the French- 
man, covered with duſt, his ſtrength exhauſted, 
and deſtitute of every thing, turn his ſorrouful 
eyes towards the ſmiling borders of the Loire or 
of the Seine? Will he not ſigh after thoſe inge- 
nious diverſions, thoſe tender cotmeRivns, thoſe 
charming, ſocieties; -and after thoſe yohiptuous 
delights of every kind which he Käthi Jeft there, 
and which await him at bis: return? >Imbued | 
with the abſurd and unfortunate 'preſadice, that 
war, which is a profeſſion for other.nations; is 
only a rank or condition of life to him, will — 
not quit the camp as ſoon as he ſhall thifik he can 
do it without expoſing his reputation tod openly? 
If example, or cireumſtances, do not allow him 
to follow his inclinations, will he not exhauſt in a 
few months the income of ten years, to change a 5 
foraging party into a party of pleaſure, or to diſ- 
play his luxury at the head of the trenches? The 
diſlike of his duties, and his indifference for pub - 
lic affairs, will they not expoſe him to the-ridi- 
cule of an enemy, who may have different prin- 
ciples, and a di erent rule of conduct? 

Ir is not to the King of Pruſſia, but to Lewis . 
XIV. chat we muſt attribute that prodigious 
number of troops; which preſents us with the 
idea of war, even in the midſt of peace. By 
keeping always numerous armies on foot, that 
* monarch n. his neighbours, or his 

enemies, 
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enemies , to exert efforts nearly ſimilar. The con- BOOK 


tagion pread itſelf even among the princes who 
were too weak to raiſe diſturbances, and too poor 
to keep them up. They, ſold the blood of their 
| legions to the, greater powers, and the number of 
ſoldiers was vial raiſed in Europe to two 


e 

We ag barbarous ages are ſpoken of with horror ; : 
and yet war was then only a period. of violence 
and of commotions, but at preſent it is almoſt a 
natural ſtate. Moſt governments are either mili- 
tary, or become ſo; even the improvement in 
dur, diſcplige i is a proof of it. The ſecurity. we 
EnJ0y in, gur fields, the tranquillity that prevails 
in. our. cities, whether troops, arc paſling through, 

ox are.quartered. i in them; the police which reigns 
ar the camps, and in garriſoned towns, pro- 


2 


claim jndeed that arms are under ſome kind of 
controul, but at the ſame time indicate that eherx 
3 ſubjeck to their power. 
acFQRTUNATELY,, the hoſtilities of our ir days do 
Tg ſembie thoſe of former times. At thoſe 
| ant periods, the conquered. provinces were 
laid walte.; the towns ſubdued were reduced to 
fie ae ee citizens were either put to 
deaths or reduced to ſervitude. At preſent, war 
| Wes ce When the battle i is at an end, 
1 atrocious, acts -are committed; the pri- 
FFI e taken care. of; the eities are no more 
deſtroyed, nor the countries ravaged... The con- 
tributions .exacted.,; from a ſubdued people ſcarce 
amount to as much as they paid for taxes before 
| their misfortunes; and when they are reſtored by 
RNS to their former maſters, no alteration ap- 
cars. in, their ſituation. When treaties inſure 
0 ſu miſſion to. the conqueror, they enjoy the 
ne advantages 28: all the other ſubjects, and 
I mefies neee Ideveral very important preroga- 


tives. 
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* —O_ HISTAMOFSEPTURMENDS AMIT BRADE 
Boo x fivds. Aecordingly, the mationsZevenzhufewhich 
are the leaſt enlightened, ſſiewe very-litthe-exinaern. 
pr tbeſe diſſenſions between Princes; -theyucquli: 
| der thoſe quarrels as diſputes between one govern- 
ment and another; and they would behold-t le 
events with total indifference; were they not o 
ed to pay the mercenaries employed to ſupport the 
ambition; the mr Pp or r the e of 4ty- 
rannical maſter 1 
Tuxse mercenaries are very ill paid. They coſt 
the nation four or five times leſs than the meaneſt 
mechanic. They receive no more than what is 
abſolutely neceſſary to keep them from ſtarving. 
Notwithſtanding this, the troops, the generals, 
the fortified places, the artillery, and the inſtru- 
ments of war, have been multiphed to ſuch à de- 
gree, that the maintenance of themchath driven 
the people to deſpair. In order to provide for 
theſe expences, it hath been neceſſary toziovets 
burden all the claſſes of ſociety, ares preſſing 
ene upon another, muſt cruſh the loweſt and the 
moſt uſeful of them, that of the huſpandman! 
The increaſe of taxes, and the difficulty of cok 
lecting them, deſtroy, through want or diſtreſs, 
theſe very families which are the parents and nur: 
ſeries of the armies. C1 An B 
x an univerſal pp be the firſt ĩnconve · 
nienèe ariſing from the increafe of ſoldiers, their 
igteneſs 1 is a ſecond. Let them be inceflantlyem- 
ployed, but not to exceſs, as ſoon as the din f 
war thall no longer be heard, and their morals 
will be leſs diſſolute, leſs:contagious; the ſtrength- 
neceffary to bear the fatigues of their profeſhon 
will always be preſetved, and theirthealth will 
ſeldom be affected; they will no more be conſum- 
cd- by hunger, tedium; or affliction; »defertions; 
and quarrels will no more be common among 
them, and —_ may _— oy uſeful to fociety af- 


nts Seer 


\ 


ter the time of their ſervice ſhall be expired. For B3 0 o x 
a mvderate'increaſe of their pay, they will cheer» AK. 


fully make the roads over which they are to march; "YE 


they will level the mountains they are to climb up; 
they will fortify the towns they are to defend; 
they will dig the canals from whence they are to 
derive their ſubſiſtence ; they will improve the 
ports in which they are to embark ; they will de- 
liver the people from the moſt cruel and the 
moſt ignominious of all vexations, the labours of 
vaſſalage. After having expiated, by uſeful la- 
bours, the misfortune of being devoted, by their 
condition, to deſolate the earth, and to maſſacre 
the inhabitants, they will perhaps ceaſe to be de- 
teſted; they will perhaps one day attain the ho- 
nour of being conſidered in the light of citizens. 
TR Romans were acquainted with theſe truths, 
and had made them the baſis of their conduct. 
How is it come to paſs that we, who were for- 
mertly the ſlaves, and who are become at preſent 
the diſciples of theſe maſters of the world, have 
deviated ſo much from this important object of 
their principles ? It is becauſe Europe hath be- 
lieved, and doth ſtill believe, that men who are 
deſtined to handle arms, and to gather laurels, 
would be degraded by uſing inſtruments which 
are only in the hands of the loweſt claſs of the 
people. How long will this abſurd prejudice, 
formed in barbarous times, ſubſiſt? How long 
ſhalt we-ftill remain in the twelfth century ? 
A ' THIRD inconvenience ariſing from the in- 
creaſe of ſoldiers, is a decreaſe of courage. Few 
men are born fit for war. If we except Lacede- 
mon and Rome, where women who were citi- 
Zens, and free, brought forth ſoldiers ; where 
children were Julled to fleep by, and . awakened 
with the found: of trumpets and ſongs of war; 
where education rendered men unnatural, and 
Vol. VI. Te wade 
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made them beings of a different fpecicbn all 
other nations have :only-had a few brave men 
among them. And, indeed, thevleſs. troops are 
raiſed, the better will they be. In the, earlier 
ages of our anceſtors, who were. leſs civilized, 
but ſtronger than we are, armies were much lefs 
numerous than our's, but engagements were 
more deciſive. It was neceſſary to be a noble 
or a rieh man to ſerve in the army, which was 
looked upon both as an honour and a privilege. 


None but volunteers entered into the ſervice. 


All their engagements ended with the campaign; 
and any man who diſliked the art of war was at 
liberty to withdraw. - Beſides, there was then 
more of that ardour, and of that pride of ſenti- 
ment, which conſtitutes true courage. At pre- 


ent, what glory is there in ſerving under abſo- 


lute commanders, who judge of men by their 


ſize, eſtimate them by their pay, enliſt them by 
force or by ſtratagem, and keep or diſcharge 


them without their conſent, as they have taken 


them? What honour is there in aſpiring to the 


command of armies under the baneful infſuence 
of courts, where every thing is given or taken 
away without reaſon; where men without merit 
Are raiſed, and others, though innocent, are de- 


graded by mere caprice ; where the department 


of war is intruſted to a favourite; who -bath not 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf upon any occaſion; and to 
whom the art of war is unknown both in theory 


and practiee; where a favourite miſtreſs marks 


With | patches; upon a map ſpread out upon ber 


toilet, the route which the army is to take; or 


where it is neceſſary to ſend to ſolicit permiſſion at 
court, before a battle can be given; a fatal delay, 
during which” time the enemy may have changed 
his poſition, and the moment of victory be loſt; 

Where a 6 the conſent: «of. the 


291267 - — prince, 
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prince, hath ſometimes been commanded, under B $. * 


pain of; diſgrace, to ſuffer himſelf to be beaten; 
ham. jealouſy, hatred, and a. variety of other 


motives equally deteſtable, fruſtrate the hopes of 


a fortunate campaign; where, either through 
eee or inability, camps are ſuffered to 
want proviſions, forage, or ammunition; where 
the perſon who is to obey, to march, or to ſtop, 
to execute the motions concerted, betrays his 
commander, and ſet's diſcipline at defiance, with- 
out endangering his life? Accordingly, except in 
riſing empires, or in the inſtant of a crifis, the 


greater number there are of. ſoldiers in the au. 


the more is the nation weakened : and in prope 
tion: as: a ſtate is ee the number of it s 
ſoldiers. is increaſed. . £35603} lte 
A FOURTH: inconvenience is, chat bo . 
of ſoldiers tends to deſpotiſm. A number of 
troops, towns well fortified, magazines and arſe+ 
nals, may prevent invaſions; but while, they pre 
ler ve a pcople from the irruptions of a conqueror, 
they do not ſecure them from the incroachments.of 
a deſpotic prince. Such a number of ſoldiers 
ſerve: only to Keep thoſe, who are already flaves, 


in chains. The tyrant then prevails, and makes 


every thing conform to his will, as every thing is 
ſubſervient to his power. By the force of arms 
alone, he ſets the opinions of men at defiance, 
and controuls their will. By the aſſiſtance of ſq]- 
diers he levies taxes; and by theſe he raiſes ſol- 
diers. He imagines that his anne is Eun 
and exerciſed, by deſtroying what he hath, form; 
ed; but his exertions are vain and fruitleſs. He 
is perpetually renewing his forces, without being 

ever able to recover the national ſtrength. 1 — 
vain. do his ſoldiers keep his people in continual 


Var; if his ſubjects tremble at his troops, his 


troops in return will fly from the enemy. But in 
n GMs 2 theſe 
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His TORVY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


theſe circumſtances, the loſs:of a battle is that of 
a kingdom. The minds of all men being aken- 
ated, they voluntarily ſubmit to a foreign yoke; 
becauſe, under the dominion of a conqueror, 
hope is til left; while, under that of a deſpot, 
nothing remains but fear. When the progreſs of 
the military government bath introduced deſpo- 


tiſm, then the nation exiſts no more. The ſol- 


diery ſoon becomes inſolent and deteſted. Bar. 
renneſs, occaſioned by wretchedneſs and debauch- 
ery, is the cauſe of the extinction of families. A 
ſpirit of diſcord and hatred prevails among all or- 
ders of men, who are either corrupted or diſgraced. 
Societies betray, ſell, and plunder each other, 
and give themſelves up, one after another, to the 
ſcourges of the tyrant, who plunders, oppreſſes, 
deſtroys, and annihilates them all. Such is the 
end of that art of war, which paves the way for 

a military government. Let us now dee eg 


influence the navy has. „ agar 


Navy. 


Tax ancients have tranſmitted to us wat all 
thoſe arts that have been revived: with the reſto- 
ration of letters; but we have ſurpaſſed them in 
the military management of the navy. Tyre and 
Sidon, Carthage and Rome, ſcarce, knew any 
ſea but the Mediterranean; to ſail through which 
it was only neceſſary to have rafts, gallies, and 
men to row them. Sea engagements might then 
de bloody; but it required no great {kill to con- 
ſtruct and equip the flects. To paſs from Europe 
into Africa, it was only neceſſary to be ſupplied 

with boats, which may be called flat bottom ones, 
which tranſmitted Carthaginians or Romans, the 


only people almoſt who were engaged inſca-fights: 


Commerce was, fortunately, a greater object of 
attention to the Athenians, and the republics! of 


IO victorics at ſea. 15430 . 
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0 Arr” theſe -fimone nations: had abandonedB OO R 
botiꝭ the land and the ſea to plunderers and to pi- XIX. 


rates, the navy remained, during twelve centu- 

ries, equally neglected with all the other arts. 
Thoſe ſwarms of barbarians, who over-ran and 
totally deſtroyed Rome in it's declining ' ſtate, 
came from the Baltic upon rafts or canoes, to ra- 
vage and plunder our ſea-coaſts, without going 
far from the continent. Theſe were not voyages, 
but deſcents upon the coaſts, that were continu- 
ally renewed. 'The Danes and Normans were not 

armed for a cruiſe, and ſcarce knew how to fight 
Ar length, chance or the Chineſe ſupplicd the 
Europeans with the compaſs, and this was the 

caufe of the diſcovery of America. The needle, 
which taught failors to know how far they were 
diſtant from the north, or how near they ap- 
proached to it, emboldened them to attempt 
longer voyages, and to loſe ſight of land for 
whole months together. Geometry and aſtro- 
nomy taught them how to compute the progreſs 
of the conſtellations, to determine the longitude 
by them, and to judge pretty nearly how far they 
were advancing to the eaſt and weſt. Even at 
that time, the height and the diſtance of veſſels 
from the coaſt might always have been known. 
Though the knowledge of the longitude be much 
more inaccurate than that of the latitude, yet they 
both ſoon occaſioned ſuch improvement to be 
made in navigation, as to give riſe to.the art of 
carrying on war by ſea. The firſt eſſay, however, 
of this art was made between gallies that were in 
poſſeſſion of the Mediterranean. The moſt cele- 
brated engagement of the modern navy was that 
of Lepanto, which was fought two centurics ago, 
between two hundred and five Chriſtian, and two 
hundred and fixty Turkiſh gallies. This prodi- 


2 gious 


* 
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sg K ious, armament was entirely conſtrbcted in 16y; 
Ky F. country from which almoſt: every invention of 
art has been derived, though not preſerved in it. 
Baut at that time, it's trade, it's population, were 
double what they are at preſent. Beſides, thoſe 
allies were neither ſo long nor fo large as thoſe 

our times, as we may judge from ſome of the 
010 carcaſes that are ſtill preſerved in the arſenal 
of Venice. The number of rowers amounted to 
one hundred and fifty, and the troops did not ex- 

.ceed” fourſcore men in one galley. At preſent, 
Venice hath more beautiful gallies, and leſs 

F influence, upon that ſea which the doge mar- 
ries, and which other powers r and trade 

up of, 91 10 4805 

: ALLIES, mee; were proper for criminals; 
but ſtronger veſſels were required for ſoldiers. The 
art of conſtructing ſhips improved with that of 
navigation. Philip II., king of all Spain, and of 
the Bn and Weſt Indies, employed all the docks 
of Spain and 8 of Naples and Sicily, 
Which he then poſſeſſed, 'in conſtructing ſhips of 
an extraordinary ſize and ſtrength; and his fleet 
aſſumed the title of the Invincible Armada. It 
. confi ſted of one hundred and thirty ſhips, near one 
| hundred, of which were the largeſt that had yet 
been ſeen on the ocean. Twenty ſmall ſhips fol- 
" lowed this fleet, and failed or fought under it's 
protection. The pride of the Spaniards, in the 
. ixteenth century, hath dwelt very much upon, 
and exaggerated the pompous deſcription of this 
formidable armament. But a circumſtance which 
. diffuſed. terror and admiration two centuries ago, 
Would now ſerve only to excite laughter. The 
Rib of thoſe' ſhips would be no more than a 
X bird-rate in our ſquadrons, They were ſo hea- 
e, and ſo ill managed, that they eould 
' ſcarce 1 move, or F ſall near the wind, not board/an- 
| | other 
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other veſſel, nor could the ſhip be properly work-B 00: K 
ed in. tempeſtuous weather. The ſailors were as XIX. 


awkward as the ſhips were heavy, and the Pilots 
almoſt as ignorant as the ſailors. | 
Tux Engliſh, who were already cquainicl 
with the weakneſs and little {kill of their enemies 
at.ſea, concluded that inexperience would occa- 


| fion their defeat. They carefully avoided board- 


in theſe unwieldly machines, and burned a part 
of them. Some of theſe enormous galleons were 
po fins others diſabled. A ſtorm aroſe, in which 


moſt of the ſhips loſt their anchors, and were 


abandoned by their crews to the fury of the 
waves, and caſt away, ſome upon the weſtern 
coaſts of Scotland, others upon the coaſts of Ire- 
land. Scarce one half of this invincible fleet was 
-able to return to Spain, where the damages it had 
ſuffered, joined to the terror of the ſailors, ſpread 
a general..conſternation, from which Spain has 
never recovered. The Spaniards were for ever 
depreſſed by the loſs of an armament that had 


coſt three years preparation, and upon which all 


the forces and revenues of the kingdom had been 
almoſt exhauſted. 

RES if deſtruction of the Spaniſh navy occaſioned 
the dominion of the ſea to paſs into the hands of 
the Dutch. The pride of their former tyrants 
could not be more fignally puniſhed than by the 

., proſperity of a people, forced by oppreſſion to 
break the yoke of regal authority. When this re- 


public began to emerge from it's fens, the reſt of 


Europe was embroiled in civil wars by the ſpirit 
1 fanaticiſm. Perſecution drove men into Hol- 
land from all other ſtates. The inquiſition which 
the houſe of Auſtria wiſhed, to extend over all 
parts of it's dominions; the perſecution which 


„Henry II. raiſed in France; the emiſfaries of 


Rome, who were ſupported i an England, by Maty ; , 
| Os 


+ 3694 "> 
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ROC 0 wer thing, in a word, concurred to people Hol- 
land with an immenſe number of refugees. This 
country had neither lands nor harveſt for their 
ſubſiſtence. They were obliged to ſeek it by 
throughout the whole univerſe. Almoſt all the 
commerce of Europe: was engroſſed by Liſbon; 
Cadiz, and Antwerp, under one — whoſe: 

power and ambition rendered him a general ob. 
jet of hatred and envy. The new republicans 
having eſcaped his tyranny, and being excited b 
reſentment and neceſſity, became pirates, and 
formed a navy at the expence of the Spaniards 
and Portugueſe, whom they held in utter aver“ 
fron. - France and England, who, in the progreſs; 
of this riſing republic, only perceived the humiꝭ 
liation of the houſe of Auſtria, aſſiſted Hollant 
in preſerving the conqueſt and ſpoils \ſhe had 
made, the value of which ſhe was yet unac- 
quainted with. Thus the Dutch ſecured to them- 
ſelves eſtabliſhments wherever they choſe to di- 
rect their forces; fixed themſelves in theſe ac 
quiſitions before 'the jealouſy of other nations 
could be excited, and 3 made them 
ſelves maſters of all commerce. by their induſ- 
try, and of all the ſeas by: the Arength _ their 
„ e 
TE domeſtic node in England were fin 
2 while favourable to this proſperity, which had 
been ſo filently acquired in remote countries. Buts | | 
at length Cromwell excited in his country an-emns! 
lation for commerce, ſo natural to the inhabitants 
of an iſland. To ſhare the empire of the ſeas with 
the Engliſh was, in fact, to give it dpito them? 
and the Dutch was determined to maintain it. 
Inſtead of forming an alliance with England, they 
courageouſſy reſolved upon war. They carried 

1 4 it on ſor a long time with unequal force; and 

=_ - this: perſeverance againſt misfortune, preſerved to 

| 7 DIGG | f . 
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iel, -a40lcaſt, an honourable rivalſnip. Supe-B0 ꝙ k 
riory in the conſtruction and form of the ſhips XIX. 
often gave the victory to their enemies; but ah 


vanquiſhed never met with any decifive loſſes. 
IN the mean while, theſe long and dreadful 


| combats had exhauſted; or at leaſt diminiſhed 
the ſtrength of the two nations, when Lewis XIV., 


willing to avail himſelf. of their mutual weakneſs; 
aſpired to the empire of the fea. When this 

prince firſt aſſumed the reins of government, he 
found only eight or nine veſſels in his harbours, 
and thaſe very much decayed; neither were they 
ſhips of the firſt or ſecond rate. Richelieu had 
perceived the neceſſity of raiſing a pier before 


Rochelle, but not of forming a navy; the iden 
of -which muſt, however, have been conceived by 


| Henry IV and his friend Sully. But it was Tex 
ſerved to the moſt brilliant age of the French na- 


tion to give birth to every improvement at once- 


Lewis, who conceived; at leaſt, all the ideas of 
grandeur he did not himſelf ſuggeſt, inſpired 


his c ſubjects with the fame paſſion which pre- 


vailed in him. Five ports were opened to the 
military navy. Docks and arſenals equally con- 
venient and magnificent were conſtructed; The 
art of ſhip-building, ſtill very imperfect every 
where, was eſtabliſned upon more certain prin- 
chples. A ſet of naval regulations much ſuperior 

to ſthoſe of the other nations, and which they have 
ſince adopted, obtained the ſanction of the laws. 


Seamen emerged from the midſt of the ocean 


as it were, already formed. In leſs than twenty 
years the harbours of the kingdom reckoned one 
hundred ſhips of the line. U e e e 
Fun French navy firſt exerted it's power 
againſt the people of Barbary, who were beaten.” 


I afterwards obtained ſome advantages over the 


Spaniards. It then engaged the flects of Eng. 
2110 | | | = land 
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ſettled it's foundation. 


of ſuch a thing exiſting 
trade with the Eaſt Indies was ſtill in It's 1 

The Dutch had appropriated to themſelves nc 
mall quantity of commodities: which the Ameti- 


"tom ſaw any. 
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BO 0 & Hd and Holland, ſometimes fcparatelyz: find 
— combined, and generally obtained 
the honour and” advantage of the victory. The 


ſometimes 


firſt memorable defeat the French navy experi- 
enced, was in 1692, when with forty ſhips they 
attacked 90 Engliſh and Dutch ſliips oppoſite La 


Hogue, in order to give the Enghth a king they 
rejected, and who was not himſelf very defirous 
0 The moſt numerous fleet obtained 
the viftory. James the Second felt an involun- 


the title. 


tary pleaſure at the triumph of the people who 
-expelied him; as if at this inſtant the blind love 


of his country had prevailed within him, overphis 


ambition for the throne. Since that day the na- 


' — 


val powers of France have been upon the decline, 


ah it was impoſſible that they ſhould not be. 
'" Lewis XIV. accuſtomed to carry ont his-en- 

eWipriſes: with more haughtineſs than method, 

more ambitious of appearing powerful than of 


parts of his military navy before he had 
The only ;foltd+: baſis 
which could have been given to it would have 


higher 


been an extenſive commercial navy, carried on 


with activity; and there was not even the ſhadaw 


can Iſlands then produced. The French had not 
Jet thought of giving to the great fiſheries that 
degree of extenſion of which they were ſuſcepti- 

ple. There were no French veſſels admitted in 
"the northern harbours, and the ſouthern very ſel- 
The State had even given up'it's 


cbaſting trade to foreigners. Was it not there- 


in the kingdom. The 


deing really ſo, had begun by completing tlie 


fore unavoidable that this coloſſus ſhould; be 
f obertürned, and the illuſion * 
: firſt 


7 
: 8 Ty 1 
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firſt remarkable check which this e ab BOOK 
. ofrpower ſhould receive? XIX. 
20 Fxon that period England acquired a e — IR 
riority, which hath raiſed her to the greateſt proſ- 
petity. A people, who are at preſent the moſt 
conſiderable power at ſea, eaſily perſuade them- 
ſelves that they have always holden that empire. 
Sometimes they trace their maritime power to the 
ꝓra of Julius Cæſar, ſometimes. they aſſert that 
they have ruled over the ocean, at leaſt, ſince the 
ninth century. Perhaps, ſome day or other, the 
 *Corficans, who are at preſent a nation of little con- 
ſequence, when they are become a maritime peo-— 
ple, will record in their annals that they have al- 
ways ruled over the Mediterranean. Such is the 
vanity of man, which muſt endeavour to aggran- 
dize itſelf in paſt as well as future ages. Truth 
alone, which exiſts before all nations, and ſurvives 
them all, informs us, that there hath been no navy 
in Europe from the chriſtian æra till the 16th cen- 
bury: The Engliſh themſelves had no need of it, 
- while they remained in poſſeſſion of nee 
Ver of the coaſts of France. „ 
Wren Henry VIII. was deſirous of equipping 
a flect, he was obliged to hire veſſels from Ham- 
burgh, Lubeck, and Dantzic ; but eſpecially from 
Genoa and Venice, in which ſtates it was only 
known how to build and conduct a fleet; which 
{ſupplied ſailors and admirals; and which gave to 
Europe a Columbus, an Americus, a Cabot, and 
* a Verezani, thoſe wonderful men who by their 
[diſcoveries have added ſo much to the extent of 
'ithe globe. Elizabeth was in want of a naval 
x | foree againſt Spain, and permitted her ſubjects. 
9 to fit out ſhips to act againſt the enemies of the 
ſtate. This permiſhon formed ſailors for the ſer- - 
vice. The queen herſelf went to ſee a ſhip that = 
9 "On 3 round the world; on board of which i 
| e 


e 
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n O O E ſhe embraced Drake, at the time the knighite 1 
XIX. him. She left forty:tw6 men ef war to her uc 
== ceflors. - James and Charles the firſt added ſome 
ſhips to the naval forces they had received from 
the throne; but the commanders of this na navy 
were choſen from the nobility, who, ſatisfied wit 
this mark of diſtinction, left the labours to the 
pitots ; ſo that the art of ws ona received no 
improvements. en eg 
TakRE were few acdlemen in the party-that- 
dethroned the Stuarts. Ships of the line were 
at that time given to captains of inferior birth, 
but of uncommon kill in navigation. They 
improved, and rendered the enn navy illuf. 
trious. {ICY e ll ft ad . DAU 
— Churles II. ata the throne,/the. 
kingdom was poſſeſſed of fix and fifty ſnips. The 
navy increaſed under his reign, to the number of 
eighty-three, fifty- eight of which were ſhips of 
the line. Nevertheleſs, towards the latter days of | 
this prince, it began to decline again. But his 
brother, James II., reſtored it to it's former luſtre, 
and raiſed it even to a greater degree of ſplen- 
dour. Being himſelf bigh-admiral-before he came 
to the throne, he had invented the art of regu- 
lating the manceuvres of the fleet, by the ſignals 
of the flag. Happy, if he had better underſt664” 
the art of governing a free pesple! When the 
prince of Orange, his ſon- in- law, becanie poſe" 
ſeſſed of his crown, the Engliſh navy conſiſted of 
one hundred and ſixty. three veſſels of all ſizes, 
(ror ſeven thouſand pieces of canton, and 
ded with forty-two thoufand men!“ This 
fores was doudled-during'the war that was car-' 
ried/ow for the Spaniſh> ſucceſſion.” It hath”fince' 
ſo conſiderably increaſed, that the Engliſh' chin 
they are able alone to balanet; by:their-maritime 
forces, the navy of the whole univerſe. England 
55 is 
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* IN THE RAST HND WEST? INDIES; ' 


is- now at -ſea, what Rome formerly Was nee 8 
land, when ſhe began to decline. XIX. 


: Tae Engliſh nation confidered: it's navy as the | 
bulwark- of it's ſafety, and the ſource. of it's 
riches. On this they found all their hopes in 
times of peace as well as war. They therefore 
raiſe a fleet more willingly, and with greater 
expedition than a battalion. They ſpare no ex- 
pence, and exert inc, e art to nnen 
ſeamen. 4 

Tur foundations of this power were laid in the 
middle of the laſt century by the famous act of 
navigation, which ſecured to the Engliſh all the 

uctions of their vaſt empire, and which pro- 
miſed them a great ſhare in thoſe of other re- 
gions. This law feemed to adviſe all people to 
think only of themſelves. This leſſon however 
hath been of. no uſe hitherto, and no government 
hath made it the rule of their conduct. It is 
poflible that the eyes of men may ſoon be open- 
ed, but Great Britain will however have enjoyed, 
during the ſpace of more than a century, the 
fruits of it's foreſight; and will perhaps have ac- 
quired, during that long interval, ſufficient ſtrength 
to perpetuate: her advantages. It may readily be 
ſuppoſed that ſhe is inclined to employ all poſſible 
means;-to prevent the exploſion of that mine, 
which time is gradually and ſlowly digging under 
the foundation of her fortune, and to declare 
war againſt the firſt people who ſhall attempt to 
blow. it up. Her formidable flects impatiently 
expect the ſignal of hoſtilities. Their activity 
and their vigilance is redoubled, ſince it hath: 
been decided, that the prizes were to belong en- 
tirely to the officers and the crews of the victo- 
rious ſhip, ſince the ſtate hath granted a gory 5! 
of. one hundred and eren livres ten fols “, a, tor: 
OM 9 A N gl. ros. I" PI TOR 53 0 
a every 
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B O 8 K every perfon-- -who ſhould- board, take, or fink; 
ME. any of the enemies ſhips. This allurement- of 
gain will be inereaſed if it be neceſſary by other 
rewards. - Will the nations which are ſo habitu - 
ally divided by their intereſts and by their jealou- 
ſies, conſent together to ſuppreſs this boldneſs, 
and if one of them ſhould undertake it ſeparately, 
will it ſucceed in this terrible conffictʒ 
Tue navy is a new ſpecies of power, which 
hath given the univerſe in ſome meaſure to Eu- 
rope. This part of the globe, though ſo limited, 
hath acquired by it's ſquadrons an abſolute em- 
pire over the reſt, which are much more exten- 
ſive. It hath. ſeized upon. thoſe regions that were 
ſuitable to it, and hath placed under it's depend- 
ance the inhabitants and productions of all coun- 
tries. A ſuperiority. ſo advantageous ill laſt for 
ever, | unleſs ſome event, which it is impoſſible 
to foreſee, ſhould diſguſt our deſcendants of an 
element in which ſhipwrecks are ſo frequent. 
As long as they ſhall have any fleets remaining 
We they will pave the way for revolutions, they. will 
1 draw along with them the deſtinies of nations, 
| and they-will be the levers of the worlxd. 
Bor it is not only to the extremities of che 
perid- or in barbarous regions that ſhips have 
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of carried terror and dictated laws. Their influence 
+ bath been ſenſibly felt even in the midſt of out- 
i | ſelves, and bath diſturbed the ancient ſyſtems of 
Ml things. A new kind of equilibrium hath been 
4 formed, and the balance of power hath been 


transferred from the continent to the maritime 
3 nations. In proportion as the nature. of their 
— 1 forces brought them nearer to all countries bor- 
1 dering upon the ocean and it's ſeveral gulphs, ſo 
— they have had it in their power to do good or miſ 
Fl chief to the greater number of ſtates; conſequent - 
| = | * they muſt have had more allies, more conſide- 

oY | „ | | ration, | 
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ration,: e influence. Theſe advantages B 2 0 « 


| have been evident to the governments, which by 
* their ſituation were at hand to ſhare them; and 
there is ſcarce any one which bath not exerted 
grokter or leſs efforts to ſucceed in iilt. 
Sixt nature hath decided that men mult be 
in perpetual agitation upon our planet, and that | 
they ſhould continually diſturb it with their in- 
quietude; it is a fortunate. circumſtance for mo- 
dern times, that the forces of the ſea ſhould mak 
ad diverſion from thoſe of the land. A power whie 
hath coaſts to protect will not eaſily incroach upon 
the territories of it's meighbours. It would r 
quire immenſe preparations, innumerable troops, 
arſenals of all kinds, and a double ſupply, .of 
means and of .refources, to execute it's proje & 
ol conqueſt. Since Europe hath exiployed i it's 
forces on the ſea, it enjoys greater ſecurity than 
before. It's wars are perhaps as frequent and as 
bloody, but it is leſs ravaged and leſs, weakened 


mn 


by them. The operations are carried on with 


greater harmony and with more regular plans, 
anch there are leſs of thoſe great effects which de- 
range all ſyſtems. There are greater efforts and 
leſs ſhocks... All the paſſions are turned towards 
one certain general good, one grand political aim, 
towards a happy employment of all the natural 
and moral powers, which, is commerce. 
10 THE importance to which the navy has ariſen, | 
will lead, in proceſs of time, every thing which 
has a greater ortleſs: diſtant affinity to it, to the 
degree of perfection it is ſuſceptible of: till the 
middlec of the laſt century, an uncertain routine 
was followed in the conſtruction of ſhips. -., Que 
knows nat:what the ſea requires, was, ſtill a eam- 
man proverb. At; this period geometry carried 
it's attention tos this art, which; was becoming 
_ day more intereſting,. and.;applied to it 
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B-0,0\Rſbmiebf it's principles Sime thavpits ittomtions 
AS. has herm more ſeriouſſy engaged, an atways with 
F ffbceſs Matters, however, ate: Ril:cdar rom 
veig broaght⸗ to demonſtration, for there ic ſtilt 
great variety in the dimenſions adopted in the 
different docks. 711 
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AJ proportion as the navy became a ſciencey it 
became a neceſſary object of ſtudy to thoſe who. 
engaged in this profeſſion. They were: made to 
ufiterſtand, though very ſlowly, that thoſe com-. 
mundert who had general ideas, founded upon 
mathematical rules, would have a great ſuperio- 
rity over officers, who having nothing but habit 
to lead them, could only judge of the things they 
had to do from their analogy to thoſe which they 
lad already ſeen. Schools were opened on all 
ſices, where young men were inſtructed in naval 
tics, and in other knowledge of equal import - 
Ace. V * „„ 58 
Turs was fomething, but it was not all. In a 
profeflion where the diſpoſition of the ſea and of the 
currents, the motion'of the ſhips, the ſtrength and 
variety of the winds, the frequent accidents from. 
fre, the ordinary breaking of the ſails and ropes, 
and many other circumſtances, infinitely multi- 
ply the plans, where, in the midſt of the noiſe of 
cannon, and of the From dangers, one muſt 
. iriftantly take a reſolution, which ſhall determine 
at orice either victory or defeat; where the e 
lutions muſt be ſo rapid, that they ſeem rather t 
be tlie effect of ſentiment than the reſult of re · 
flection: in fuch a profeſſion, the moſt learned 
theory cannot” be ſufficient. Deprived of that 
certain and ſpeedy effect of fight; which prag? 
tiee, and that the moſt conſtant, dan only give, 
1 — . — the time for - aQion: 
Expericrice muſt therefore complete ↄthe ſeamang 
whofe education hath/beth begun by the ſtudyiof 
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2. 4NTHE EAST AND WEST INDIRS, = 


| thownd Bingen: In proceſs of time, this union g ad K 


of theory with practice: muſt prevail in every place NIX. 
where there are navigators, but no where more 


ſpeedily than in an iſland, becauſe arts are ſooner 
brought to perfection, wherever they are of 1 wy 
diſpenſible neceſlity. 5 
n Fon the ſame reaſon, in an iſland there will — 
better ſailors; and more of them; but, will they 
be treated with that juſtice and humanity which, 
is due to them? Let us ſuppoſe that one of them, 
who hath fortunately eſcaped from the devouring 
heats of the line, from the horror of ſtorms, and: 
from the intemperaturezof climates, returns from. 
a voyage of ſeveral:years, and from the extremis: 
ties of the globe. His wife expects him with: in- 
patience; bis children are anxious to ſee a father 
whoſe name bath been repeated to them a multi- 
tudeqf times; be himſelf ſooths his anxiety, hy- 
the pleaſing hope that he ſhall ſoon ſee again 
what is moſt dear to him in the world; and anti- 
cipats hy his wiſhes, the delightful moment hen 
his heart will be comforted in the tender embraces, 
of his family. All bat once, at the approach of 
the ſhore, within ſight of his country, he is for- 
cibly taken out of the ſhip, in which he had brave. 
et the fury af the waves in order to enrich his, 


fellow. citizens, and is put, by a ſet of infamous 


ſatellites;- on bbard of a fleet, where thirty or 
forty thouſand of his brave companions are to 
ſhare his misfortunes, till the end of hoſtilities. 
In: vain do their tears flow, in vain do they appeal 


to he laws; their deſtiny is irrevocably fixed. 


This is a feeble image of the atrociouſneſs of e 
Engliſn mode of preſſing. 35 
It Hur abſolute governments mba; meds 4 is 
adopted ; perhaps, in fact, as cruel, though ap- 
: parently more moderate. Thel ſailer is theręg 
enbſted, apd Sap Ho- is: employed : or -der 
Wool. VI. banded 
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z 0 0 Kbanded at pleaſure; his pay is regulated by ca- 


. 
F 
% * 
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- 
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no end. 


price; which alfo- fixes the period when he ſhall 
receive it. Both in time of peace, as in time of 


war, be hath never any wilt of his own, but is 
always under the rod of a fubalterm deſpot, moſt 
commonly unjuſt, cruel, and interefted.. The 
greateſt difference I can obſerve between theſc 
two modes is, that the former is only a tempo 
rary ſervitude, the latter is a flavery which hath 


— 


N a 


NEVER TRHELESss, we ſhall find ſome apologiſts, 
and perhaps ſome admirers of theſe inhuman cuf- 
toms. It will be faid, that in a ſtate of ſociety, 
the wills of individuals muſt always be ſubject to 
the general will; and that their convenience muſt 
always be facrificed to the public good. "Suck 
hath been the practice of all nations, and of all 
ages. Ik is upon this baſis alone that all iſtitu- 


bons, ill or well planned, have been founded. 
They will never deviate from this central point, 


without haſtening the inevitable period of their 
UNDouBTEDLY the. republic muſt be ſerved, 

and that by the citizens: but, is it not juſt that 

every one ſhould contribute to this ſervice, ac- 


. cording to his means? In order to preſerve to 


the poſſeflor of millions, often unjuſt, the intire 
enjoyment of his fortune, and of his delights, 
muſt the unfortunate ſailor be obliged to facrifice 
two-thirds of his falary, the wants of his family, 


and the moft valuable of his property, his liberty? | 


Would not the country be ſerved with more 
zeal, with more vigour, and underſtanding, by 
men, who ſhould voluntarily devote to it all the 


natural and moral powers they have acquired, or 


exerciſed, upon all the ſeas; than by ſlaves, who 


are neceſſarily and inceſſantly employed in at- 
tending to the breaking of their ellains? Impro-— 
„„ | "he as : | : | 


. perly 


l 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


Juſtification of their atrocious conduct, that theld 
_ navigators would refuſe to employ their hands, 
and exert their courage in 6ngagements, if they 


5 — > 
Wo 


perly will the 4dminiſtrators. of expires allege, in B 92 * 


/ 


were not dragged to them againſt their inclina- 


tions. Every cireutnftance confirms that their 
moſt favourite object would be to follow cheir 


profeſſions; and it is demonſtrated, that even if 


they had any diſlike to if, ſtill their neceſſities, 
which are ever renewed, would compel them to 


Bur wherefore ſhould we not declare, that go- 


vernments are as well convinced as thoſe who 
cenfure them, of the injuſtice they commit to- 
wards their ſailors ; but they chooſe rather to ere& 
tyranny into a principle, than to own that it is 
impoſſible for them to be juſt, In the preſent 
ſtate of things, all of them, and more eſpecially 


ſome, have raifed their naval forces beyond what 


their circumſtances would allow. Their pride 


hath not yet ſuffered them to deſcend from that 
exaggerated grandeur with which they had in- 
toxicated both themſelves and their neighbours. 


The time will eome, however, and it cannot be 
very diftant, when it will be neceſſary to pro- 
portion armaments ts the reſources of an ex- 
hauſted treaſury. This, will be 2 fortunate 
epocha for Europe, if it ſhould: follow ſo bright 


an example. That part of the world which poſ- 


ſeſſes at prefent three hundred and ninety-two 
ſhips of the line, and four times that number 
of ſhips of war of an inferior, order, will deriys 
great advantages from this reyolution. The 
ocean will then be ploughed with fewer fleets, 
and thoſe will conſiſt of a leſs number of; ſhip 
The mercantile navy will be enriched. from the 
military navy; and commerce will acquire a 
J 2 1s greater 
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HISTORY "oF SI EINS AND TRADE 
greater degree o of extention thre u shout the whole 


univerſe. | Maw 512 Bob T 
_ Commerce produces nothing of itſelf; for it 
Aan of a plaſtic nature. It's buſineſs confiſts in 

exchanges. By it's operations, a a town, a pro- 
vince, à nation, a part of the gl bebe diſen- 
cumbered of what is uſeleſs to eng and receive 

What they are in want of. It is perpetually en- 

gaged in fupplying the reſpective wants of men. 

It's knowledge, i it's funds, and it's labours, are all 

devoted to this honourable and neceſſary office. 

It's influence could not exiſt without che arts, and 

without cultivation: but theſe 2 be very in- 

Ggnificant without it's influence. B NN | 

the earth, by croſſing the ' ſeas, wy? raifing- th 

obſtacles which oppoſed themſelves to the inter- 
courſe of nations, b en the ſphere of 


wants, and the thirſt of enjoyments, it multiples 


labour, it encourages induſtry; and becomes, in 
ſome meaſure, the. moving printiple- of the 
, 78 nog 86411 5181 
Tux Phenicians exe the bt merchünts of 
whom biſtory ha Th preſerved 'the'remetibrance. 
Situated on the borders of the ſea, on the con- 
nes of Aſia and Africa, to receive and difpenſe 
at the riches of the ancient world, they founded 
their colonies, and built their Gitics; "witty 4 
other view but that of commerce. At 
they were the maſters of the Mediterranean; 5 ® 
Carthag e, they laid the foundations of 4 republic 
Mt ded. 'by the ocean, upon the richeſt of the 
Aggefe can coaſts. . S Jin 
Greeks: ccecded the Phetiictdhs; a dhe 
Winans did the Carthaginians and the [Greeks; 
held the dominion of the ſea as Well 28 6f 
th land; But they cartied on no other kind of 
commerce, except that of conveying into Italy, 
for their own uſe, all the riches of Africa, As, 
an 


N TBE EAST AND WEST INDIES. . 


and the conquered world. When Rome bad in- B 22 x 


vaded the whole world, and had loſt all her ac- 
quiſitions, . commerce returned, as It were, to-it's 
original ſource towards the Faſt. There it was 
eſtabliſhed, while the Barbarians over-ran Eu- 
rope. The empire was divided; the din of arms, 
and the art of war remained in the Weſt; Italy, 
however, preſerved it's communication with the 
Levant, where all the treaſures of India were 
eireulatee. 
Tux Cruſades exhauſted in Afia all che rage of 
zeal and ambition, of war and fanaticiſm, with 
which the Europeans were poſſeſſed ; but they 
were the. cauſe of introducing into Europe. a taſte 
for Aſiatic luxury; and redeemed, by giving riſe 
to ſame degree o of traſt and induſtry, the blood 
and the lives they had coſt. Three centuries, 
taken up in wars and voyages to the Eaſt, gave to 
the reſtleſs ſpirit of Europe a recruit it ood in 
need of, that it might not periſh by a kind of 
internal conſumption: they prepared the way for | 
that exertion of genius and activity, which fince 
aroſe, and diſplayed itſelf in the conqueſt and 
trade of the Eaft-Indies, and of America. | 
Tax Portugueſe attempted, ' by degrees, and 
with circumſpection, to double the African coaſt. 
It was not till after fourſcore years of labours 
and of war; and after having made themſelves 
maſters of all the weſtern coaſt of that vaſt region, 
that they ventured to double the Cape of Good 
Hope. The honour of clearing this formidable 
barrier was reſerved to Vaſco de Gama, in 1497, 
who at length reached the coaſt of Malabar, 
where all the treaſures of the moſt fertile coun- 
tries of Aſia were to be circulated. This was the 
ſcene on which the e IS all their 
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B f WRIILE this nation made itſelf maſter of the 
articles of trade, the Spaniards ſeiged 12 that 
— which purchaſes them, the mines of gold gnd 
flyer: Theſe metals became not only a ſtandard 
to regulate the value, but alſo the object of com- 
merge. In this double uſe they ſoon-engrofled all 
the reſt, All nations were in want of them to 
' facilitate the exchange of their commodities, and 
obtain the conyeniences they ſtosd in need of. 
The luxury and the circulation of money in the 
ſouth of Europe, changed the nature as well as 
the direction of commerce, at the: lame ume that 
So extended it's hounds. - We 2 
ix the mean while, the twp nations that had 
ſabdued the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, neglected arts 
gad agriculture. They imagined every thing was 
to be obtained by gold, without conſidering that it 
is labour alone that procures it: they were con- 
vinced,” though late, and at their own expence, 
that the induſtry which they loſt, was more valu- 
able than the riches they acquired; and the mn 
tanght- them this ſevere leſſon. 254 
Tax Spaniards, and the eee thang 
poſſeſſed of all the gold in the world, remained 
or became poor; the Dutch preſently acquired 
riches, without arther lands or mines. As ſopn 
a5 theſe intrepid republicans bad. taken refuge in 
rhe midſt of the ſeas, with Liberty: their tutelary 
divinity, they perceived that their maraſſes would 
never be any thing more than the ſeat of their 
habitation, and that they ſhould be obliged to. 
ſeek reſources and ſubſiſtence elſewhere. They 
caſt their eyes over the globe, and ſaid to them · 
felves: “ The whole world is our domain; we 
sc will enjoy it by navigation and commerce. 
-46- The revolutions which ſhall: happen upon This 
| * /jjmmenſe, and perpetually agitated ſcene, will 
< never be concealed from our 1 
n | 60 Indo- 
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* Indolence and activity, favery and independ- 222 2* 


<-onee;/ barbariſm and civilization, opulence and 
te poverty, culture and induſtry; purchaſes and 
5: {ales; the vices and the virturs of men; we 
will curn them all to our advantage. We Will 
„ encourage the labours uf the nations, or ve 
< will impede their proſperity; we will urge them 
* on to war, or we * endeavour: be wok 
«tranquillity amon em, as it E: me 
. —— nw m——_ intereſts;?? + as TH 
ITuLI, that period, Flanders had been the den- 
ter of communication between the North and 
the South of Europe. The United Provinees- of 
Holland; which had detached themſelves from 
it, in order to belong only to themſelves, took 
ies place, and became, in their turn, the ſtaple 
of all the powers: which a more or leſs ex- 
IT ambition ll thei new do was mired 
to this firſt advantage. After having drawn: in- 
to it's ports the productions of other countries, 
it's navigators went themſelves in queſt of them. 
Holland ſoon became an immenſe magaaine, 
where all the productions of the ſeveral climates 
were collected; and this union of ſo many im- 
portant objects increaſed: continually, in propor- 
tion as the wants of the people were multiplied, 
with the means of ſatisfying them. One mer - 
chandiſe attracted another. The commodities of 
the Old World invited thoſe of the New. One 
purchaſer brought another; and the treaſures al- 
ready acquired, became a ' certain method. of. ag- 
-quiring more. TC 4 o ot ov 
Ive Evexvcircumſtance was: b to the, riſe 
and progreſs of the commerce of this republic. 
It's poſition on the borders of the ſea, at the 
mouths of ſeveral great rivers; it's proximity to 
Ne fertile or belt. cultivated lands of Eu- 
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Hl STORY on m runerrere AND TRADE 


te, caturah cane gtions wich! Engiand and 


* 


which defended! it agairiſts France g 
thei —— extent and >iettility> of it'sfI H ſoil} 
which obliged the inhabitants ito: become fifker«c; 
men, ſailors,» brokers, bankers, carriers and; 
cowmiſſaries; ima word, to endeavour twitveiby- 
induſtry for want of territory. Moral cauſes: cond 
— with thaſel of the climate and the ſoilp to- 
eſtabliſn and advance it's proſperity. The liberty; 
of nt's government, which opened am afylum to- 
allaſtrangers diſſatisſied with their on the ftr. 
domoſ it's religion, which permitted a publio and 
quiet profeſſion of alk other modes of worſhip; - 
that is to ſay, the agreement af the voice of na. 
ture with that of conſcience, of intereſts with 
duty; in a word, that toleration, that univerſal 
religion of all equitable and -enhightened-mindsye- 
friends to heaven and earth; to: God, as to their 
father to men, as to their brethren Finally, 
this commercial republic found outithe ſecret of 
availing itſelf of all events, and of making even 
the calamities and vices: of other nations concur:: 
in, advancing: it's felicity. It turned to it's:own © 
advantage the civil wars which fanaticifſm had 
raiſed among people of a reſtleſs ſpirit, or which 
patriotiſm; had excited among a free people uit 
profited: by the indolence and ignorance» which! + 
bigotry ſupported among two nations who /werev 
under the influence-of the imagination» babavot 

EREis ſpirit of induſtry in Holland;>with:which: 
was intermixed a conſiderable ſhare of that politi- 
cab art which-ſows the ſeeds of jealouſy and diſi 
cord among the nations, at length excited the ar- 
temion of other powers. The Englith1were then 
finſteto perctive that traffic: might be carried ow. 
without the interpoſition of the Dutch. England 


where the ineroachments of deſpotiſm had given - 


birthcto:liberty; becauſe were antecedemt c 
v cor rup- 


 SCANTTHER RASTHAND WEST" INDEES:”* = 


— . 


— even — 

corſtdeted itirather as an improvement of lud 
than> anlarquiſition of enjoyments: rather adv: 
ebeouragementꝭ and a ſource of> activity in favour 
of:-paptladibn, than as à promoter of luxury And 
magnifitencey; for: the purpoſe of parade. Ins- 
vieedtortradevby their fituation; this became th 
ſfrit of thein government, and. the means of their 
ambition Alktbeir ſchemes tended to this great 


ohjecł o Ini other monarchies; trade is carried dn 


| bythe people; in this happy conſtitution by the 
ſtue, or the vhoha nation: ſhe carries it on indeed 


with a conſtantideſtre of :dommion; which implies 


that of enſlaving other people, but by means at 
leaſt; wich conſtitute the happineſs of the world 
before it is ſubdued. By war, the conqueror ãs 
little: happieruthan the conquered; becauſe imjas- 
ries and maſſacres» are their mutual object: bur 
by commerce, the conquering people 3 
introduce induſtry into the country, which 


would not have ſubdued if it had been already 


induſtrious, or in which they would not maintaim 
themſelves, if they had not brought induſtry inalong a 
with them. Upon theſe principles England thadic 
founded her..commerce and her empire, and mus 
tually and alternately extended one by the other. 

Tun French, fituated under as favourable-arſky;" y 
and upom as happy a ſoil, have, for a long times 
flattered themſelves with the idea that they hach 
much to give to ther nations, without being und 


deroa neceſſity of aſking ſcarce any return. But 


Colbert was ſenſibla that in che! ferment Europe 
was in atthatitime,. there would be am evident 
adyantago / jora the culture an 8 1. 
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HISTORY” or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B 22 K country that ſhould: employ thoſe of the whole 


world. He opened manufactures for all the arts. 


Abe woollens, fils, dyes, embroidertes, the geld 


and ſilrer ſtuſfs; all acquired, in the eſtabliſn. 
ments the operations of which he directed, a de- 
gree of perfection, which the other manufactures 
could not attain. To increaſe the utility of theſe 
arts, it was neceſſary to poſſeſs the materials for 
them. The cuſture of them was encouraged ac- 
cording to the diverſity of elimates and territory. 
Some of them were required even of the pro- 


vinces of the kingdom; and the reſt from the 


colonies' which chance bad given it in the New 
World; as well as from all the navigators who 
had for a century palt infeſted the ſeas with their 


robberies. The nation muſt then neceſſarily have 


made a double profit upon the materials and the 
workmanſhip of the manufactures. The French 
purſued, for a long time, this precarious. and 
temporary object of commeree, with an activity 
and ſpirit of emulation which muſt have made 
them greatly ſurpaſs their rivals; and they ſtill 
enjoy that ſuperiority over other nations, in all 
thoſe arts of luxury and ornament which unn 
riches to induſtry. IH amaoL 
Tur natural volatility of the wathonal charader, | 


and it's propenſity to ' trifling purſuits, *hath 


brought treaſures to the ſtate, by the taſte that 
has fortunately prevailed for it's faſfiions. Like 
to that light and delicate ſex, which teaches and 
inſpires us wita a taſte for dreſs, the French reign 
in all courts, and in all regions, reſpecting every 
thing that concerns ornament or magniticence, 
and their art-of pieaſing is one of the myſterious | 
ſources of their fortune and power. Other na- 


tions have ſubdued the world by thoſe ſimple and 
ruſtic manners, which conſtitute the virtues that 


are fit for war; to them it was given to reign over 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES, _ 


_ their vices. Their empire will cn R; 2 2 K 


till beieg degraded and enflaved by their maſters, _ 
hy exertions of authority equally arbitrary and * 
unlimited, they will become contemptible in 
their own eyes. Then they will loſe, with their 
confidence in themſelves, that induſtry, which ig 
one of the ſources: of their opulence and of the 
ſprings of their activity. 

+ GERMANY, Which hath only a fo! porta; — 
thoſe had ones, bath been pbliged to behold, with 
an indiflerent or 3 jealous eye, it's ambitious 

neighbeurs enrighing themſelves with the ſpoils of 

the ſea, and of the Eaſt and the Weſt Indies. 
It's, induſtry hath been reſtrained even upon it's 
frontiers, which; were perpetually ravaged by de- 
ſtructiue wars, and as far as into the interior part 
of it's provinces, by the nature of it's conſtitution, 
which is ſingularly complicated. A great deal of 
time, extenſive knowledge, and conſiderable ef. 
forts, would be requiſite, to eſtabliſh a commerce 
of anꝝ importance in a region where every thing 
ſecmed unfavourable to it, This period, however, 


is now at hand. Flax and hemp are already induſ- 


triouſly eultivated, and appear under agreeable 
forms. Wool and cotton are wrought with ſkill; 
and ether manufactures are begun or improved. 
If, as the laborious and ſteady character of the in- 
habitants induces us to hope, the empire ſhould 
ever attain to the advantage of paying, with it's 
en productions and manufactures, for thoſe 
which it is obliged to provide itſelf with from 
other nations; and to preſerve within itſelf the me- 
tals which are extracted from it's mines, it will 
Le become one of the molt queer countries of 

ro 8 

14 Saree be * to annourie, fo dining A 
delliny to the northern nations, although com- 
merce hath allo begun to 2 cem. 
= 5 ition. 
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8 tion. 2 The irdn of their rude climate; which 
forttierly ſerved only for their mutual deſtruction, 
ak —— turned to uſes beneficial to mankind, 
and part of that which they uſed to deliver in it's 
rough ſtate, is never ſold at preſent till after it 
hath Þbeen''wroughts': They have found a mart 
for their naval ſtores at a higher price than they 
were formerly ſold for, before navigation had 
acquired that prodigious extenſion which aſto- 
niſhes us. If ſome of thoſe people indolently wait 
for purehaſers in their harbours, others carry out 
their productions themſelves into foreign ports, 
and this activity extends their ideas, their tranſt 
actions, and their advantages. 
Tis new prineiple of the Moral world; hath 
infinuated- itſelf by degrees, till it ĩs — 
it — — neceſſary to the formation and exiſtence 
of political bodies. The taſte for luxury and 
conveniences hath produced the love of labour, 
which at preſent eonſtitutes the chief ſtrength of 
a ſtate. The ſedentary occupations of the me- 
chanie arts indeed, render men more liable to be 
affected by the injuries of the ſeaſons, leſs fit to 
betexpofed to the open air which is the firſt nu- 
tfitive principle of life. But ſtil}, it is better that 
the Human race ſhould be enervated under the 
roofsof the workſhops, than inured to hardſhips 
under tents ; becauſe. war deſtroys, while com- 
ntercez' on dhe contrary, gives new. life to every 
thing. By this uſeful revolution in manners, the 
general maxims of politics have altered the face 
of Futope. It isn longer a people immerſed 
in poverty that becomes formidable to à rich na- 
tions? Pewer is at preſent an attendant on riches, 
becauſe they are no longer the fruit of 'conqueſt; 
but the product df coriſtant ee of a life 
| ſpentiinperpetualemployme Gold and ſilver 
_—— onbyithoſe indolent winds which-mdulge 
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2.1 + IN" IIR EAST! AND! WEST! ANDIES7 21 7f 
in the delights of luxury, upon the ſtage ob; B 


trigue: and meanneſs, that is called. - ane 8 


But theſe metals employ the hands and arms g 
the people; they excite a ſpirit of agriculture! in 

the fields; of navigation in the maritime cities 
and in the center of the ſtate they lead to the 
manufacturing of arms, clothing, furniture, and 
the conſtruction of buildings. A ſpirit of emu- 
lation exiſts between man and nature: they are; 
perpetually improving each other. The people 
are formed and faſhioned by the arts they profeſs. 
If there be ſome occupations which ſoften and; 
degrade the human race, there are others by. 
which it is hardened and repaired. If it be: true 
that art renders them unnatural, they do not, at 
leaſt, propagate in order to deſtroy themſelves, 
as among the barbarous nations in heroic times. 
It is certainly an caſy, as well as a captivating, 
ſubject, to deſcribe the Romans with the ſingle 
art of war, ſubduing all the other arts, all other 

nations indolent or commercial, civilized or, ſaß 
vage; breaking or deſpiſing the vaſes of Corinth, 
more happy with their Gods made of clay, than 
with tlie golden ſtatues of their worthleſs em- 
perors. But it is a more pleaſing, and perhaps 
a nobler ſight, to behold all Europe peopled with 
laborious nations, who are continually ſailing 
round the globe, in order to cultivate and render. 
it fit for mankind; to fee them animate, by the 


25 enlivening breath of induſtry, all the regenerat- 


ing powers of nature; ſeek in the abyſs of the 
ocean; and in the howels of rocks, for new means 
of ſubſiſtence, or new enjoyments ; ſtir and raiſe 
up the earth with all the mechanic powers invent - 
ed hy genius; eſtabliſh between the two hemi- 
ſpheres, by the happy improvements in the art of 
navigation, a communication of flying bridges, 


ang th wicdgyit that re-unite |. ane continent: to the 
6010 other; w 
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80 0 Kocher; purfue all the tracks of the fun, overedine 


— 


of the earth through a t 


it's annual barriers, and paſs from the kropies to 
the poles upon the wings of the wind; in a word 
to fee them open all the ſtreams of population 
and pleaſure, in order to ueſ them upon the face 
uſand channels. It is 


then, perhaps, that the divinity conte mplates his 


work with fatisfactien, and does not repent bim- 
elf of having made man. 

SUCH is the image of eommerce; let us now | 
1 the genius of the merchant. The fame 
underſtanding that Newton had to calculate the 
motion of the ſtars, the merchant exerts in trac- 
mg the progreſs of the commereiat people that 
fertilize the earth. His problems are the more 


_ difficult to refolve, as the circumſtances of them 


are not taken from the immutable laws of nature, 
as the ſyſtems of the geometrician are; but de- 


pend upon che capriees of men, and the uncer⸗ 


tainty of a thouſand complieated events. That 


accurate ſpirit of combination that Cromwell and 


Richehen muſt have had, the one to deftroy, the 


other to eſtabliſh deſpotic government, the mer 
chant alſo poſſeſſes and carries it further : for he 
takes in both worlds at one view, and direfts his 


operations upon an infinite variety of relatꝰve con- 


ſiderations, Which it is ſeldom given to the fateſ- 


man, or even to the philoſopher, to conrprekend 
and eſtimate. Nothing muſt eſcape him; he 
moſt eee the neee of _— Fenton: por 


commerce; the — nch war or pes aluſy | 


neccilanily occaſion in the prices and demands 
for merchandiſe, in the quantity and ehoice of 


proviſions, in the ſtate of the cities and ports of 


* world; 5 k muſt know the 8 


| IN THE EAST AND; WEST INDIES: - | 


ave undet the torrid zone; the progreſs, either 
towards aggrandizement or decay, of the ſeverab 


trading companies; the effect that the fall of 


any, European power in India, may haue over 


Africa and America; the ſtagnation that may be 
produced in certain countries, by the blocking up 


of ſome channels of induſtry; the reciprocal 
connection there is between moſt branches of 

trade, and the mutual aſſiſtances they lend by 
the temporary injuries they ſeem to inflict upon 
| each other; he muſt know the proper time to be- 
gin, and when to ſtop in every new-undertaking : 
m a word, he muſt be acquainted with the art of 
making all other nations tributary to his own, and 
| of increafing his own fortune by: increaſing- ths 

roſperity of his country; or rather he muſt 
B22 how to enrich himfelf by extending the ge- 
neral proſperity of mankind. Such are the: ob- 
jects that the profeſſion of the merchant engages 
him to attend to: and ſtill this is not the whole 
extent of them. 


COMMERCE is 4 ſcience Which requires: — | 


knowledge of men ſtill more than of things. It's 
difficultics ariſe leſs from the multiplicity. of it's 
tranſactions than from the avidity of thoſe who 
are engaged in them, It is therefore neceſſary 


to treat with them apparently as if we were con- 


vinced of their good faith, and at the ſame time 


to take as many precautions as if eg were deities 


tute of every principle. of 


pid a men are 1 out * e 5 


| profeſſion; but there are few who in the exerciſe 
of it conform to the rules of ſcrupulous probity- 
This vice, which prevails from the highoſt tothe 
loweſt, ranks, ariſes from the great number of 
- malyerſations introduced by time and excuſtid h 
es ad intereſt. and-. —— 
| concea 


an alliance of the two northern nations may BO K 
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BY 8 9 10 eee and che meanneß pff xh pros 
Saeed mate, it bs, e _ 
1 85 d others * and thus we accuſtom ourſelves BY 


2 £8 


denen 500 oy aud, . 
eyes of thoſe who, indulge hems e AG pn 

As they are common to 8H, Prof opt e 

— reciprogully,expiarg. each. oth 175 ; 
the;puric, of thoſe, wha deal with mie, * ee 
vhm I have. dealt with have taken 100 much gut 
of ming. Will 3g be cen that, a wn 
2 workman, or any individual hateyer, ſhauld 
ſuffer the racit and ſecret oppreſſions pf all thoſe 
to whom. his. daily wants oblige; him to autre 
bimſelf, eu ever ſecking his indemnity from 
any one of them? Since every thing is compen- 
ſated by general injuſtice, all will be as well * if 
the molt rigid juſtice prevail. Die as 
Bur can there be any kind. of compe ion, in 
thele rapines of detail exerciſed hy one claſs af ct. 
tizens over all the reſt, or in thaſe, exexciſed hy 
the latter over the former ? Are all profe . ” 
equal want of each other? Several of them, which 
are expoſed to. frauds inceſſantly, ee do 
they not moſtly want opportunities of impoſing 
in their turn? Do not circumſtances make an, 
ati, from one e to a in the ne? The Par 


Te 


us therefore be allowed to. yn —— gore 
important reflection. Will any wile, man think. 
it to be a, matter, of ate that; Hiquity 
ſhould, be practiſed with impunity, and, almo 
with univerſal conſent, in all ſtates; that the body; 155 
of a nation — corrupt, and to a degres vf 
corruption N neith 3 
and. that there is eber 


3 


0 THE K A WVr es: 


cheſt Wich hatt the ſanttion of Cuff — 


D 2 
dae reeited/ nd aby other podle ackz f MA 


100 u 112 f IW 200 DAE 2» An 


„Tn evil ttt” however, ve itt kater 


2 * 


4i7 


EIS] 


diable, at leaſt with re ſpect to retail tradesʒ fer 


the only fyſtem of inorality applicable t6 "Hoſe 


who follow'them, is comprifed in theſe he rr 


— diſtioff6urtdin your pro? 
«.feſfion: dell dedtttiihian orhef peopte; 


< epccially*aVoia the having of two prices“ for 
Ayer goods.” Make yottr fortune as ſpet yes 

cla vod cam. Ef you ſhould net be ill; ſp 

c of, and ſHöud-not forfeits Ser cdeger . 


= keep up Yeaſt His reputation of ſelling better 
armerchandite Gaim as much /as'youtah 3" and 


© wel” FHbneſter prineipſes might be fubſtis 


tuted to tele but it would be in vain. The tri? 
fling* daily Profits, 
conſtitute eſſentiab reſources 5n- fome . p rofdllb 6 
__ Bwer amd degrade the ſoulz and SAGAR 

alÞ ſenſe of 
enn de either recommended to; 65 expected from, 
a ſpeties of men we ages atrived to ſuch à pitcly 


thoſe -nigguraly* Tavitigs which! 


ity, and nothing truly hudable | 


Kk degradation: 18 2 4% 13.3) N? 


Ir is not the Tame" thing with thoſe Phele ſpe- 
culations embrace all the countries 'of the earth, 


whoſe” complicated operations connect -rhe-itioft- = 


diſtant nations, and by whoſe means the whole 


untwerſe becomes one ingle family. Theſe men 


have à noble idea of their profeſſion, ant it 
is altoſt unneceſſary to ſay to moſt of them; Be. 
honeſt in ycur dealings; becauſe diſhoneſty; while - 
it.would be prejudicial to yourſelves, would ar 
beo injurious to your fellow-citizents, and al 
the character of your nation. 203: Aim dus 
Do not abuſe your credit; 5 that is 60 ſap, in⸗ 


caſe of -anty une spected misſortuirie; tet your οο 
| | drüineg⸗ 
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B © O K from the confidence which your correſpbudents 
XIX. have repoſed in your knowledge; yourtalents; pd 


your probity. In the midſt of the ſubyerſion df 
your fortunes; ſhew: yourſelves -G6milar to; thoſe 
great trees which the thunder hath thrown: dom; 
but which hens preſerve, all their appearance .of 
r bon hover byar foobeott lf amb 
You will miſtruſt yourſelves ſo much the more, 
as you are almoſt always * only e of. your 
own , gnome ty 
I xnow:very well that you will be i re- 


ſpe & ed by the multitude as long as you are weal. 


thy; but how will you appear in your on eyes? 
If you have no regard for your own eſteem, heap 


up gold upon gold and be happy, if it be poſſible 


for a man deſtitute of morals to be ſo 
Lou muſt undoubtedly have retained, as you 
ought, ſome religious prineiples. Remember, 
therefore, that a time will come when your con- 


ſcience will reproach you for riches diſhoneſtly 


acquired, 'and -which you muſt reſtore; unleſs, 
Ike madmen, you ſet at defiance a judge who 
is ready to call you to a rigid account of them. 
"SERVE all nations; but whatever advantage 


mary be offered to you from ſpeculation,” give it 


up, if it ſhould be injurious to your own country. 
E your word be ſacred. Be ruined if it be 
neceſſary, rather than break it; and ſhew _ 


honour is more precious to you than gold. C 


Do not embmce too many objects at once. 
Whatever ſtrength of mind you may have, or 
however extenſive your genius may be, remember 
that the common day of the labouring man con- 
fiſts of little more than ſix hours, and that all af. 
fairs which may require a longer day, would be 
neceſſarily intruſted to your ſubaltern aſſiſtants. 


A chaos would ſoon be formed around you, in 
7 GN of which ow might fd - yourſelf 


> * 


(IN THE EAS AND' WEST INDIES! > 14 


= ow yourſelf” to wy Wn bottomleſs Rus 
miefortdiic.' ' to n add ink | pricing gry OS 
SHALL never ceaſe to e order to 
— without it, every thing becomes uncertain. 

thing is done, or every thing is ill and haſtily 
done. Neglect renders . e e equally 


ruinous. Arne 7 Feet . Y 


"ALTHOUGH there be chokes Not one govern- 


ment honeſt enough to induce an individual to 
aſſiſt it with his credit, nevertheleſs I adviſe you 
to run the chance of it: but let not this aſſiſtance 
exceed your own fortune. Vou may injure your- 
ſelf for your country, but none but yourſelf. The 


love of one's country muſt be ſubordinate wh the | 


laws of honour and of juſtice. 
- Neves put yourſelf under the neceilty of dic. 


playing: your ſorrows and your deſpair to a court, 


who will coolly allege to you the public neceſſity, 
and will make you the ſhameful offer of a ſafe- 


conduct. N is in you that the foreigners-and:the 
citizens have placed their confidence, and not in 
the miniſtry of a nation. It is in your hands that 
they have depoſited their funds, and nothing-can 
ſcreen you from their reproaches 'and from thoſe 
of your conſcience, if you have one. 
Tou will be exceedingly prudent if you PINE 
no other enterpriſes, except thoſe which may 
pr "num without affecting your Oy or diſturb- 
ing your own repoſe. 


By neither puſillanimous nor raſh. "Duſillani. 


| mity would keep you in a ſtate of mediocrity, 
raſhneſs might deprive you in one day of the fruit 
of ſeveral years labour. 


TuxRx is no compariſon to be maſts Deron. 


fortune and credit. Fortune without credit is of 
little conſequence. Credit without fortune is un- 


limited. As long as eredit remains, ruin is not 
E e 2 completed; 


from the ſummit of . 
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B O O K completed; but the -teaſt ſhock. ta ee 


XIX. 
—— 


may be fallowed: by the worſt of cat 

have known an —— in which, OY Rebel 

twenty years, it had not yet been, —— lat 

an opulent company had ſtopped, Payment for 

the ſpace of four and twenty hours. 107 
Tu credit of a merchant is recovered with ſtill 


greater difficulty, than the honour of a. d 


Nothing but a kind of miracle can put a ſto 
an alarm which ſpreads itſelf inſtantancouſly | 00 
one hemiſphere of the globe to the other. 
Tax merchant ought not to be leſs jealous; of 
his credit, than the military man of his honour., 
Ir you have any elevation of mind, you, Al 
rather chooſe to ſerve your fellow-citizens. with | 
leſs advantage, than foreigners at.a leſs riſb, with 
leſs trouble, and with more profit. 110 ot Riba 
PREFER an honeſt to a more lucrative. ſpecula- 


tion. 8 2 nen 61 — 


Ir hath been * that the merchant, the 
banker, and the factor, being citigens of the 
world by profeſſion, were not citizens of, any par- 
ticular country. Let ſuch injurious, di courle. 9 
n be holden againſt you. „eich on de 

Ir, when you quit trade, you ſhould only enjoy 
among your. fellow- citizens that degree 0 roll : 
deration granted to conſiderable riebeg, you. will 
not have acquired every thing which yqu might 
have obtained from commerce. inn 

Taz contempt of riches is perhaps Re 
ble with the ſpirit of commerce: but woe 
thoſe in whom that ſpirit ſhould exclude alt 


ments of honour, Begin 


I HAVE raiſed an altar in my heart to. four 
claſſes of citizens: to the philoſopher, who 


| ſearches after truth, who enlightens the nations, 
and who preaches, by his example, virtue to 


men; to the magiſtrate, who knows how to 


maintain 


"Iv Tt EAST AND wer INDIts, 


hp an equal balance of -juſtice ; to the rhi-B O 0 K 


Ktary-man, who defends his country ;. and to the 

honeft ft nictchant, who enriches and .honours it. 
The huſpandman, by whom we are fed, will ex- 
ctife me for having forgotten him. 

Ir the merchant doth not conſider himſelf 
among this diſtinguiſhed rank of citizens, he doth 
not hold himſelf in ſufficient eſtimation. He for- 

ets; that in his morning's work a few ſtrokes of 
Fils pen put the four quarters of the world | in mo- 
tion for their mutual happineſss. i 
Sorrxk not yourſelves to indulge any baſe 15 
louſy for the proſperity of another. If you thwart 
Ra operations without any motive, you are a bad 
man; and if you happen to diſcover his operati- 
ons, and appropriate them to Nn vou will 
have robbed him. 
Tus influence of gold is as fatal to rtdivit als 
as to nations. If you do not take care, you will 
be intoxicated with it. Vou will be deſſrous of 
heaping wealth upon wealth, and you will be⸗ 
come either avaricious or prodigal. If you be 
avaricious, you will be rigid, and tlie ſentiment 
of commiſeration and benevolence will be extin- 
guiſhed within you. . If you be prodigal, after 
having waſted the prime of your life in acquiring 
riches, you will be reduced to indigence by ex- 
travagant expences; and if you ſhould eſcape this 
misfortune, you will not eſcape contempt. 
Oer ſometimes your purſe to the unfortunate 
and induftrious man. 2 e 

x you wiſh to be honoured during your life; and 
after your death, conſecrate a part of your fortune 
to ſome monument of public utility. Woe to your 
heirs, if they be diſpleaſed at this expence. * 

"RememBrr; that when a man dies who hath 
nothing but his wealth to boaſt of, be is no loſs to 
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„ orokr er Serre AND TRADE 


BOOK Tris: maxims, Which we have allowed our · 
ſelves to recall to the memory of man, have al. 
ways been, and will always be true. If-it ſhould 
happen that they ſhould appear problematical to 
ſome of "thoſe perſons whoſe actions they are in- 
tended to regulate, the public authority muſt be 
blamed for it. The rapacious and ſervile trea- 
ſury encourage in all parts private injuſtice, by 

the general acts of injuſtice they are ſcen to com- 
mit. They oppreſs commerce with the number - 
Jeſs impoſts they lay upon it; they degrade the 
merchant, by the injurious ſuſpicions which they 

are inceſſantly throwing out againſt his probity; 
they render, in ſome meaſure, fraud "neceſſary, 
by the fatal invention of monopolies. 
_ MonopoLy is the excluſive Privilege of one 
citizen, over all others, to buy or to ſell; © At this 

_ definition every ſenſible man will ſtart,” and fay : 
Among citizens, all equals, all ſerving fociety, 
all contributing to it's expences, in proportion to 

their means, how is it poſſible that one of them 
ſhould have a right, of which another is legally | 
: deprived? What matter, then, is this; ſo ſacred in 
it's nature, that any man whatever cannot acquire 
it, if he be in want of it; or diſpoſe of it, if it 5 

ſhould belong 0 mn 
"Te any one could pretehd to this privilege, it 
would undoubtedly be the ſovereign. Neverthe- 
kb, he cannot do it, for he is nothing mort than 
the firſt of the citizens. The body of the nation 
1 may 'gratify him with it; but chen it is only an 
act of deference, and not the conſequence of a 
* prerogative, which would neceflartly be tyranni- 
Fal. If, therefore, the ſovereign cannot arrogate 
"it to himſelf, much leſs can he confer it upon an- 
other. We cannot give away what | is not our le- 
on ner A | | 


A, 


| Bor 


* FHE EAST. AND. WEST IN DIES. 


Bur if, contrary to the nature of things, thee BOOK 


Hhould exiſt a people, having ſome pretenſions to 
y, and where the chief hath nevertheleſs arro- 


amd to himſelf, or conferred a monopoly on 


another, what hath been the conſequence of this 
infringement of general rights? Rebellion un- 


doubtedly. No; it ought to have been, although 


it has not. The reaſon of this is, that a ſociety is 
an aſſe mblage of men, employed in different 
functions, having different intereſts, jealous, pu- 
ſillanimous, preferring the peaceable enjoyment. 
of, what is left them, to the having recourſe to 
arms in the defence of what is taken from them; 
living by the fide of each other, and prefling. 
upon each other, without any concurrence of in- 
elination: it is becauſe this unanimity, ſo uſeful, 

. eyen it ſhould ſubſiſt among them, would nei- 
ther give them the courage nor the ſtrength they 
are in want of, and conſequently neither the hope 
-of- conquering, nor the reſolution of periſhing : it 
is, becauſe they would ſee for themſelves an im- 
minent danger in a fruitleſs attempt, while in 


ſucceſs they would ſee only advantages for their 


- deſcendants,, whom they have leſs regard for 
than they have for themſelves. - - - - Sometimes, 
however, this circumſtance hath happened. - - - - 
| Ves, but it was brought about by the enthuſiaſm 
of fanaticiſm. 

Bur in whatever country monopoly may have 
taken place, it hath produced nothing but de- 
vaſtation. Excluſive privileges have ruined the 
Old and the New World. There is no infant 


colony in the New Hemiſphere which hath not 


been either weakened or deſtroyed by it. In our 
hemiſphere, there is no flouriſhing. country the 
| ſplendour of which it hath not extinguiſhed ; no 
enterpriſe, however brilliant, which it hath not 
- obſcured; no circumſtance, more or leſs flatter- 

ing. 
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e mekich it hath not ſturutd to tha general aletr iv 


ment. fi, 251911190 ois vin 8 03 alen 
Bor by what fatality hath al this happened?! 

Ith was not a fatality; but a nectſſityu int Hath 
been done, becauſe it was neceſſaryritiſtwuld be: 
done, and for this reaſon : becauſe the poſſeſſor 


of a privilege, however powerful hel may: be, can 


never have either the credit or there ſources af a; 


Whole nation: becauſe his monopoly not being 


able to laſt for ever, he avails himfelf..of it as faſt 
as / he can, ſees nothing but the preſent moment: 
and every thing which is beyond the term dt, 
his excluſive privilege is nothing to him he 
chooſes rather to be leſs rich without waiting 
than more rich by waiting. By an inſtinct na- 


tural to men, whoſe: enjoyments are founded 


upon injuſtice, tyranny, and vexation, he is per: 
petually in dread of the ſuppreſſion of a pri vilege: 


fatal to all. This has happened, becauſe his 


intereſt. is all to himſelf; and the intereſt; of the 
nation is nothing to him: it is becauſe, for a 

ſmall and momentary advantage, but for ag cer- 
tain one, he ſcruples not to do a great and per- 


manent miſchief: it is becauſe the excluſive pri- 


vilege,' when it comes to the ſpot where it is to 
be exerciſed, introduces along with it the train of 
all perſecutions: it is becauſe by the folly, the 
vague extent, or the extenſion of the terms of his 
grant, and by the power of him who/hath either 
granted or protects. it, he becomes maſter of all, 

interferes with every thing, he reſtrains and dew. 
ſtroys every thing; he will annihilate a branch of 
induſtry. uſeful to all, in order to compel an- 
other branch, prejudicial to all but bimſelf; he 
wilf pretend to command the ſoil, as lic hath. 


eommanded the Jabours,, and the ground muſt 


ceaſe producing what is proper toi it, in order to 


Or 
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neſs to a fertility which inetrferes with him, and. 
ſcarrity vhich he does mot feel, to plenty which 
might diminiſh his profits: it is becauſe, aecord- 
toitheinatureiof the thing of which he hath. 
gerinhe; exclafive trade, if it be an article of 
primary neceſſity, he will ſtarve: at once a whole: 
country, or leave it quite bare; if it be not an 
axticle of, primary neceſſity, he vll ſoon be able; 
by indirect means, to make it one, and he will 
fill ſtarve, and leave quite bare the country, 
which he will eaſily deprive of the means of ac- 
quiring''this: article: it is becauſe it is almoſt 
raſſible for him; who is the fole vender, to make 


_ hanſelf; by contrivances as artful. 3 deep as: 
they:are atrocious,” the only buyer; and that 


then he will put at pleaſure the articles he ſells, at 
a very exorbitant price; and that which the peo- 


ple are obliged to ſell to him, at a very low one. 


Then it is, that the ſeller, being diſguſted of a 
branch of induſtry, of a culture and of a labour 


which doth not bring him the equivalent of his 
expences, every thing goes to ruin, and the na- 


tion falls into miſery. LT: 8 


Tug term of the excluſive privileges expires, 


and the poſſeſſor of it retires opulent; but the 
opulence of a ſingle man, raiſed upon the ruin of 


the multitude, is a great evil, and therefore why 
hathꝭ it not been obviated? Where fore is it not 


oppoſed ? From the prejudice, as cruel as it is 


abſurd, that it is a matter of indifference to the 
ſtate, whether wealth be in the purſe of one man, 


or of another; whether it be confined to one man, 
or diſtributed among ſeveral. - Abſurd, becauſe in 
all caſes, and eſpecially in thoſe of great \neceſ- 
ſity, the ſovereign addreſſes himſelf to the nation; 
that is, to a great number of men, who poſſeſs 


ſcarce any thing, and who ruin is completed by 
5 | the 
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BO O x the little that is taken · from them; and to a very 
XIX. ſmall number of men, who poſſeſs a great deal, 
i and who give a little, or indeed who never — 
| in proportion to what they. poſſeſs. z/ and 8 
1 contribution, if even it were upon a level = 
1 their wealth, would never yield: the hundredth 
i part of what might have been obtained, without 
1 exaction, and without murmur, from a nume- 
| | .__yous ſet of people in eaſy circumſtances) Cruel, 
| becauſe, with equal advantages, it would be an 
act of inhumanity to ane, the multitude to 
bl want and to ſuffer. - T G aft ola 
Bur is the excluſive privilege. gratuitouſly 
granted ? Sometimes; and it is then a mark of 
acknowledgement either for great ſervices, or for a 
long train of mean ſervilities, or the reſult of the 
intrigues of a ſeries of ſubalterns, bought and 
ö fold 3 one extremity of which ſeries comes from 
j the loweſt claſſes of ſociety, while the other is 
contiguous. to the throne; and that is what is 
called protection. When fold, it is never for i it's 
full value, and that for ſeveral reaſons. It is im- 
poſſible that the price paid for it can compenſate 
for the ravages it occaſions. It's value cannot 
yet be known, neither by the chief of the nation, 
who knows nothing, nor by his repreſentative, 
who is often as ill informed, beſide that hers 
ſometimes a traitor to his maſter and-to his coun- 
try; nor even by the purchaſer himſelf; who al- 
ways calculates his acquiſition by the rate of it's 
leaſt produce. In a word, theſe ſhameful, bar- 
gains being moſtly made in times of criſis, the 
adminiſtration accepts à ſum little proportioned 
to the value of the thing, but advanced in the 
moment of urgent neceſlity, or, what is more 
common, of urgent capricſe. 
Las Iv, let us examine what is the reſult of 


theſe monopolies repeated, and. of. the. diſaſters 
which 
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which attend them; the ruin of the ſtate, and B — 
the contempt of public faith. After theſe acts of 
infidelity, which cannot be mentioned without 
exciting a bluſh, the nation is plunged into deſo- 
lation. In the midſt of ſeveral millions of unfor- 
tunate wretches, there ariſes the proud head of 
 fomeiextortioners, gorged with riches, and inſult- 
ing over the miſery of all. The empire enervated, 
totters for ſome time on the borders of the abyſs 
into which it falls, amongſt the acclamations of 
TFontempt and Tidicule from it's neighbours; un- 
leſs heaven ſhould raiſe up a ſaviour in it's favour, 
whom it always expects, but who doth not always 
arrive, or who is ſoon diſguſted by the general 
ſecution he experiences from thoſe nn = 
"whom he'is the terror. 
Tae. obſtacles with which cls ſeverat govern- 
ments clog the trade which their ſubjects either 
carry on, or ought to carry on, among them- 
ſelves, are ſtill much more multiplied in that trade 
«which is carried on between one ſtate and the reſt. 
This jealouſy of the powers, which is almoſt of 
"modern date, might be taken for a ſecret conſpi- 
racy to ruin each 1 without e e 4 to 
an one of them. 
THosg who govern the people, exert the ſame 
ill in (guarding againſt the induſtry of the na- 
tions, as in preſerving themſelves from the arti- 
fices of the intriguing men by whom they are 
* ſurrounded. * Acts of violence and reciprocal en- 
mity univerſally prevail in all parts. Some igno- 
rant, mean, and corrupt men, have filled Eu- 
rope, and the whole world, with a multitude of 
unbearable reſtraints, which have been more and 
more extended. Centinels and obſtacles are placed 
in every part of the ſea and of the land. The tra- 
veller enjoys no repoſe, the merchant no pro- 
W nbc both are equally IT to all the _— 
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no eftan infidious Jegiſlation, that gives riſe to crimes 


bynit's prohibition, and to penalties by crimes. 
Men become culpable without knowing it, or 
without deſign; are arreſted, plundered,” and 


taxed; without having any thing to reproach 


themſelves with. Such is the ſtate of commerce 
in time of . But hon m, WE _ of com- 
mercial wars? eh 
Ix is natural d eugh 12 a rostet pent up in 
the icy regions of the north, to dig out iron from 
the bowels of the earth that refuſes them ſubſiſt- 
ence; and to reap the harveſt of another nation 
by force of arms: hunger, which is reſtrained by 
no laws, cannot violate any, and ſeems to plead an 
excuſe for theſe hoſtilities. Men muſt neceſſarily 
live by plunder, when they have no corn. But 
when a nation enjoys the privilege of an extenſive 
commerce, and can ſuppy ſeveral other ſtates 
from it's ſuperfluity; what motive can induee it 
to declare war againſt other induſtrious nations; 
to obſtruct their navigation and their labours; in 
a word, to forbid them to live, on pain of death! 4 


Why. does: it arrogate to itſelf an excluſtve branch 
of trade, a right of fiſhing and of navigation, as 


if it were a matter of property, and as if the fea” 
were to be divided into acres as well as the land? 
The motives of ſuch wars are eaſily diſcovered: 
we know that the jealouſy of eommeree is nothing 
more than a jealouſy of power! But have any 
people a right to obſtruct a work they canne'k 
execute themſelves, and to condemn another na- 
tion to indolence, becauſe ** ne chooſe 
to be entirely given up to it? C d. 
Ho unnatural and coutradictury an/expreſſion* 


is a war of commerce! Commerce is the-fource / 


and means of ſubſiſtence; war of deſtruction: 
Commerce may, poſſiblys give riſe to war, and 
continue it; but * ſhape every branch- 

of 
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of commerce. Whatever advantage one nation B O 0 K 


may derive; from another in trade, becomes a mo- 
tiye of induſtry and emulation to both: in wars 


A contrary, the injury affects both; for plun- 


r fire, and ſword, can neither improve lands, 
nor ęnrich mankind. The wars of commerce are 


ſo much the more fatal, as by the preſent ſuperio- 


rity of the maritime powers over thoſe of the con- 
tinent, and of. Europe over the three other parts 
of. the world, the conflagration becomes general; 
and; that the diſſęnſions of two maritime powers 
excite, the ſpirit of diſcord among all their allies, 
and 956ahon -inaRiyity damen the ne 
: POWCrS, ; 8 EIn 5 Molt ont est 
„Coasxs aud ſeas ſtained with bleed, and co- 
vered with dead bodies; the horrors of war ex- 
tending from pole to pole, between Africa, Aſia, 
and America, as well throughout the ſea that ſe- 
parates,; us from the New World, as throughout 
the vaſt extent of the Pacific Ocean: ſuch has 
been the, ſpectacle exhibited in: the two: laſt wars, 


in which: all;the-powers of Europe have been al- 


- ternately-. Maken, or have diſtinguiſned : theme 


Leue by. ſome; remarkable exertion, - In the mean 


while, the earth was depopulated, and commerce 


did mt. ſupply the loſſes it had ſuſtained; the 


lands were exhauſted by taxes, and the channels 
of, navigation did not aſſiſt the progreſs of agri- 


culture. The loans of the ſtare previouſly ruined 
the, fortunes of the citizens by uſurious profits, 


the forerunners of bankruptcy. Even thoſe 
powers, that were victorious, oppreſſed by the 
conqueſts they had made, and having acquired 
a greater extent of land than they could keep or 
cultivate, were involved in the ruin of their ene- 
mies. The neutral powers, who were deſirous of 
: enriching themſelves in peace, in the midſt of this 
| cOmMmoſigne: were expoſed, and tamely ſubmitted 
| to 
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TY 


ben WAB(12y eee T9 ae eee er 
TE ſpirit/ of dileped had: 1250 transferred from 
the ſovereigus to the people. The citizens of the 
fexeral ſtates took up arms reciprocally to plun- 
der each other- Nothing was ſeen but merchant- 
men changed into privateers: thoſe by whom 
they were commanded were not urged by neceſ- 
ſity to follow this employment; ſome of them 
had fortunes, and the others might have received 
advantageous ſalaries from all ſides. An inor- 
dinate paſſion for plunder was the only ſtimulus 
they had to this depravity. When they met with 
a peaceful merchantman, they were ſeized with a 
ferocious joy, which manifeſted itſelf in the moſt 
lively tranſports: they were cruel, and homi- 
eides. An enemy more: fortunate, ſtronger; or 
bolder, might, in their turn, deprive them of their 
prey, their liberty, and their life. But the aſpect 
of a danger ſo common did net diminiſh either 
their avarice or their rage. This ſpecies of fren- 
2 was not new. It had been known in the moſt 
diſtant ages, and had been perpetuated from one 
century to another. Man,; at all times; though 


not urged by the unconquerable ſtimulus of hun- 


ger, hath ſought to devour man. The calamity, 


however, which we here deplore, had never ari- 


ſen; to that pitch at which we have ſeen it. The 
activity of piracy hath increaſed in proportion as 


the ſeas have furniſned it with more means to ſa- 


tie; it's avidity, and it's turbulent ſpirit.” © 
WIL. nations, then, never be convincęd of the 
neceſſity of putting an end to theſe acts of bar- 
bariſm?- Would not a reſtraint which ſhould 
check their progreſs,” prove à eircumſtance of 


evident utility? Wherefore muſt the productions 


of the two worlds be either ſwallowed up in the 
er of the ocean, together with the veſſels 


8 | which 
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which convey them; or become the prey of the B ꝗ ꝙ K 
vices and debauchery of a few vagabonds, deſti- NR. : 
tute of morals and of principles? Will this in- | 
fatuation continue much longer, or will the ad- 
miniſtrators of empires at length open their eyes 
to: the light? Should they one day be made ac- 
quainted with their true intereſts, with the cow 
tial intereſts of the ſocieties at the head of 
which they are placed, they will not limit their 
policy to the clearing of the ſeas from pirates, 
but they will extend it ſo far, as to leave a free 
intercourſe to the connections ſubſiſting between 
their reſpective: ſubjects, during thoſe murderous 
and deſtructive hoſtilities which. irequeatly haraſs 
and ravage the globe. | 
Tw are fortunately paſſed thoſe deplorabls 
times; when the —— fought for their mutual 
annihilation. The remedies which at preſent di- 
vide Europe, have nat ſo fatal an aim. It is 
ſeldom that any other object is propoſed, than the 
reparation of ſome injuſtice, or the maintenance 
ob a certain equilibrium between empires. The 
belligerent powers will undoubtedly endeavour 
to annoy and to weaken each other, as much as 
ble: but if none of them could do more 
wilchief than they ſuffered, would it not be ge- 
nerally uſeful to put a ſtop to theſe calamities? 
This is what — happens, when war ſuf- 
pends the operations of commerce. 220 
Tu one ſtate rejects the productions and the 
induſtry of the adverſe ſtate, which, in it's turn, 
rejects her productions and her induſtry. This 
18; on both ſides, a diminution of labour; of pro- 
fit; and of enjoyments. The interference of neu- 
trab powers, in thoſe circumſtances, is not ſo fa- 
vaurable as we are perhaps accuſtomed to conſider 
iti; Beſide that their agency muſt neceſſarily be ve- 
ry expenſive, they-endeavour: : to-raile; themſelves 


M514] v4 | upon 
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B 2.0 Kopen the ruin of 'thofe v hom they ſeem / to ſerve | 
Whatever their ſoil and their manufactures can 
furniſh; is fubſtituted, as much as poſſible; tothe 
productionscof the "foil and manuſactures of the 
armed powers; which frequently do: not recover 
A the peace what the hoſtilities had wade them 
Lose. It will therefore? beralways conſiſtent with 
theo intereſts of the nations which make War 
"i apainſticach other, to continue, without-reſtraint, 
4 _ exchanges they» carried on beforc their diſ- 
e miduung): 45 SKdfgs; 
=: vA truths bold byenich'other. , Let this ttuth, 
4 the importance of which we Have⸗ d, 
. krxect the conduct of governmentsg and we ſhall 
„ | foon'/ſee thoſe innumerable. batriersg-which even 
: in times of the moſt -profound--tranquillityy ſepa- 
bare the nations, whatever may be: be affinities 
| Which nature or chance — created . between 
if them,; will revs ers ge AL t inlay © _ v7 
1 Tas" mot fanguinary diſputes nieren formerly 
—— than tranſient 9 
each people repoſed upon their arms, either: do- 
Frye or triumphant/ Peace, at. that timeg-was 
peace; but, at preſent, it is nothing more than 
4 täcit war- Every ſtate rejects. foreign produc: 
_ either by prohibitions, or by, veſtraints 
often equivalent to prohibitionz- Ever ſtate/ re · 
fuſes it's O], upon ſuch: equitable terms which 
niighit make them be ſought after, ar; 
conſumption: The deſire of mutually: annoying 
ca other, is entended from one pole tothe 
_ others. In vain hath nature regulated: that, un- 
er her wiſe laws, every country ſhould bewopu- 
ut, pow erf aid happy, from the wealth, the 
' poker; and the felleity of the reſt.. They me, 
1 ufranimodſly as it were diſturbed this plan of uni 
1 - verfat benevolence to th detriment of them — 
a Ne '«nbiflonchatly ws a inſulate es 
0 205 = +, "5 0 - 
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ſolves > anÞrbis" ſolitary ſituation hath made PT, 8 
deſirous of un excluſive proſperity. Evil for ev A. 
bath then deen returned. Artiüces have been 
oppoſed to artifices, proſeriptions to proſeripti⸗ 
ons, and fraud to fraud. Nations have become 
enervated,” i in attempting to enervate; the rival 

rs; and it was impoſſible that it-ſhould be 
otherwiſe. The connections of commerce are all 
ery eloſe. One of it's branches cannot expe- 
rience any oppoſition, without the others being 
ſenſible of it. Commerce connects people and 
forfunes together, and eſtabliſhes the intercourſe 

of exc 8. It is one entire whole, the ſeveral 

of which; attract, ſupport, and balance cach 
5 other. It reſembles the human body, all the 
parts of which are affected, when one of them 
doth not fulfib: the fun&tions! that were deſtined 
wind by rs W 131 
| WovtDd you with to. 0 an nk to tha calamiy 

ties which>wltkcontrived plans have brought upon 

the hole earth, you muſt pull down ws fatal 

walls with which they have encompaſſed . them, 

ſelves.” Vou muſt , reſtore that happy fraternity 

which conſtituted the delight of the firſt ages. 

Let the people, in whatever country fate may 

have placed them, to whatever government they 

may be ſubject, whatever religion they may pro- 

| feſs) communicate as freely with each other, ag 

the inhabitants of a hamlet with thoſe of a neigh- 

bouring one; with thoſe of the moſt contiguous. 

town, and with all thoſe of the ſame empire; that 

is to ſay, Gon from duties, formalitins,. or predi- 

lections. oadt y iowa; „ nal aj 

Tan; - — not before, the) carth, * * filed 

with productions, and thoſe of an exquiſite qua: 

lityo | The frenzy of impoſitions and prohibiti- 
ons hath» reducedneach ſtate to cultivate commo : 

dities, which:it's doib anch it's W and 
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ul. The Tabj ine directed to undtfler 


Mantel: Wylie e erat en fativfy it's wants in 


da more pleaſant way, and at à cheaper rate, it wal 
tb in all it's a&ivity"to objects fot which nature 
kad deſtinecr it; and which being ſuch” as they 


Mer, be, will find an advantageous mart in thoſe 


Les cven where an enligtitened ſyſtem of co- 
172 mall have determined the People to reſet 
hem. | | 
by Tax, dut not ee all nations will 8 
70 that degree of proſperity, to which they are 
do wed to aſpire: they will enjoy both their own 


"riches, and the riches of other nations. The 


eople who had till then had ſome / ſucceſs in 
fade, have hitherto imagined that their neigh - 
bours could only make their own trade flobriſh 


y at the expence of theit's. This preſumption had 


made them behold with an anxious and ſuſpieibus 


eye, the efforts that were made to improve their 


tuation; and had excited them to imerrüpt, by 
the mariceuvres of an active and unjuſt cup ty, 
labours, the conſequentes of ubieh they Ofended. 
They will alter their conduct, when they thall have 
. uhderſtood, that the natural and Hera! order of 
things f is ſubverted by the preſent ſtate of them; 


>that the idleneſs of one country is hurtful 60 all 


the reſt, either becauſe it condemns them to more 
labour, or becauſe it deprives themo of ſome 
.,enjoyments ; that foreign induſtry; far from con- 
Has their's, will extend it; that the more be- 


7 Sits ſhall be multiplied around them; the mae 


Kay it will be for them to extend their conveni- 
A and their exchanges; that their harveſts 
nd their manufactures muſt! neceſſarily fall to 


A t, i the marts, and their returns, are tobe 


deficient; that ſtates, as well as individuals, Have 
e viNbte lifteref «% * 


Pr ice 
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priee poſſihſe, ARG: £9., purchaſe e hs, hs OK 


price: poſlible 5. and Mah; his fi advantage 
Fan he, found only in the e poſſible com * 

. and in the greateſt af Mus enge, between t je 

ſellers and / the purchaſers, Th. be interelt 

every government, and it js ter cfore the i Intere ſt 


.of all. of ahem. 21 ont 


Len it net be ſaid, that, in the Hen of 3 ge. 


neral, and. illimited liberty, ſome people would 
acquire a too determined aſcendant over the re 
The new plans will, not deprive. any ſtate 0 157 
foil, or of it's genius. Whatever advantages each 
may have had in times of prohibition, it will 7e 
ſerve under, the guidance of better 3 
1 utility, pill even increaſe conſiderably, be- 
cauſe i it's neighbours, enjoying more wealth, will 
FE and more extend it's conſumptions. _ 
I there exiſted a country which might be 
| allowed to have ſome diſlike. to the abolition "of 
the prohibitive government, it undoubtedly would 
be that which improvident nature bath condemne 


ed to an eternal poverty. Accuſtomed to reiect, 


by ſumptuary laws, the delights of more fortu · 
nate countries, . they, might be apprehenſive that a 


; Cammunication entirely. free, with them, Wight 


ſubvert their maxims, corrupt their. morals, and 

pave the way for their ruin. Theſe alarms would 
be ill founded. Except, perhaps, a few moments 
of illuſion; every nation would regulate, their 

wants by their abilities. 

01 Harrv, then, and infinitely happy, will be that 
power, which ſhall be the firſt to diſencumber 

itſelf of the reſtraints, the taxes, and the prohi- 


bitions, which in all parts oppreſs and ſtop the 
progreſs of commerce. Attracted by the liberty, - 


dhe facility, the ſafety, and the multiplicity of 


"exchanges; ; the ſhips, the productions, the com- 


- modites, and the, merchants of all countries, w 
Ff crowd 
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1 dea. If ſo deſirable and ſo little expect a be- 
1 | nefit, ſhould not iſſue from this new order of 5 
be 9 oF from this great unfolding of 1 . i 
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B 9.0 ergyd into their ports. The cauſes of ſo ſplendid 
2 6 rob will {o on be . zu and the na: 


[ oY A x Cir ancient errors, and.their 


| ve prejudices, wall. haſten to adqpt.. prij 
i . See ſo fertile in favourable events. Ihe. e 
| 5 5 „will become general. Clouds will be d 

| all parts ; a ſerene ſky will ſhine. over the 


5 | 15 7 le whole: globe, and nature Fill 1 1095 
e 


8950 of the world. Then, or never, will 


— 


monarch did not think to be a chimerica 


mane 


| leaſt; the general felicity of men vil be eſtas 
1 bu hed upon a more folic Fe en 10 Aton 
. OMMERCE, which naturally * fr rom. Kri- 
ture. culture, returns to it by it's bent, and by it's 


1 8 Irculation, Thus it is that the rivers, FP o 


che ſea, which has produced them, by the exha- 
lations of it's waters into vapours, and 7225 th ec fall 
of. thoſe, vapours into waters. The flow, 0 gol 
br 1 55 by the circulation and conſumption, of 
95 ruits of the earth, returns, at length 
85 fields, there to produce all the geerbte ar of 
life, and the materials of commerce. If the lands 
be not cultivated, all commerce is precarious z; 
becauſe, it is deprived of it's original ſupplies, 
which” are the productions of nature. Na 
that are only maritime, or e W042 oh enjoy, it 
is true, the fruits of commerce; but the — 
it f belongs to thoſe people who cultivate, it. A. 
8 culture is therefore the firſt and real opulence 
ſtate, 3 ine 
HESE benefits were not enjoyed i in the. Aofancy. 
Tho world. The firſt inhabitants, of the globe. 
red only. upon, chance, and upon their, fr ful 
for,p rocuring' to AWE an digen fei lei lt 


an N 


55 


HG f Ms T bebt 


led e. They wandered from ohe region to 380. 
tber. 5 nceſſantly abforbed' in the ideas of want 
or fear, they reciprocally t fled from, or deſtroy 
Each other. The earth was ſütred up p: and "tha 
miſeries of a vagabond life were alleviated. I 
8 as agriculture was extended, ae a 
Were inultiplied with the means 'of ſubſiſtence. 
Nations, and even great ones, were Ae 
Some of them difdained the ſource of their pro 
| ne and were puniſhed for that ſenſcleſs pride 
by invaſions. Upon the ruins' of vaſt 5 
chies, ſunk in lethargy, by the negle& of uſeful 
labours, new ſtates aroſe ;- which having, 1 in their 
türn, contracted the habit of truſting the gare of 
flicir ſubſiſtence to their ſlaves, were not able, to 
reſiſt the nations ſtimulated either by indigence 
or barbarilm. 1 
Sucht was the fate of Hohe. Proud of the 

ſpbils of the univerſe, ſhe held in contempt the 


moſt illuſtridus citizens. Her country- places were 
filled with” delightful retreats. She ſubfiſted 
only upon foreign contributions. The people, 
_ Edrtupted by perpetual profuſions, abandoned 
the labours of tillage. All the uſeful or honour- 
able” laces were a with abundant diſtri-! 


ee by any wing but har a1 
Then the empire fell to ruin, de- 


: ſtroyed rather 'by i it's internal vices, than by the 
| barbarians who tore it to Pieces. _ Fg 


Tax" 1 contempt which the Romans bad for ; 


3 in the intoxication of thoſe conqueſts 
ch had given them the whole world without 
their "cultivating it, was perpetuated. It was 
adopted by thoſe ſavage hords, who, deſtroyin 

by the ſword, a power which was eſtabliſhed. by 


_ 
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rial” occupations of her founders, and of her 
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388 left exvithe! — the clearing; of 255 lande, of 
which the themſelves the, fruits, 
1 property. Exce ak the age ſubſequent _ 5 
of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, this zrut 
was unattended to; whether in Europe the people 
wert too much engaged i in wars of ambition or 
religion to conſider it; or whether the conqueſis 
made by Portugal: and Spain beyond the ſeas, 
having brought us treaſures without labour, we 
contented ourfelves with enjoying them by en - 
<ovuraging luxury and the arts, before any method 
bad, been — of to ſecure theſe riches. 
Bur the time came, when -plunder. .ceaſe: 
Having no object on which ĩt could be exerc - 
When the conquered lands in the New. World, 
after having been much conteſted, for, were di- 
vided, it became neceſſary to cultivate: them,; 8 
10 ſupport the coloniſts who ſettled there. As 
theſe: were natives of Europe, they cultivated for 
that country fuch productions as it did not fur- 
niſn, and required in return ſuch. provigons. 28 
duſtom had made natural to them. In proportion 
as the colonies were peopled, and as the number 
of ſailors and manufacturers increaſed with the 
inoreaſe of productions, the lands muſt neceſſarily 
forniſh a greater quantity of ſubſiſtence. for the in. 
ereaſe of population; and an augmentation. of 
indigenous commodities, for foreign articles of 
- ae and confumption. | The laborious em- 
yment of navigation, and the fpoiling of pro- 
iſions in the tranſport, cauſing a greater loſs of 
Asteria and produce, it became neceſſary to 
dultivate the earth with the greateſt care and aſſi- 
Aue in order to render it more fruitful. The 
eonſumption of American commodities, far from 
lefſening. chat of European productions, ſerved 
3 — extend it upon all the ſeas, in 
3 — ports, and in all che cities where „ 
an 


\ 
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induſtry. prevailed. "Thus the peo 
2 re tlie moſt commercial neceſfarihy became, at 
lame time, the Breateſt promoters " en 


five.” / 109095!JU0 ZR 30 8 ,09%T: GO1q a7. 
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ENEIL AND firſt conceived the idea 25 e 


tem. She eſtablied and; encouraged it by 


Hondurs and premiums propoſed to the planters 
A medal was ſtricken and preſented to the duke 


of Bedford; with the following: inſcription 2 Tur 
having Planted Oak; Triptolemus and Ceres were 
red in antiquity only from frmilar moti ves: 
and yet tetnples and altars are ſtill erected to in- 
2 monks. The God of nature will pt ſuf- 


that inankind ſhould. periſh: He hath im- 
anteck in uE noble and generous minds, in the 


carts of All; people and of enlightened-monarchs, 
this idea, Mt labour is the firſt duty af man, 
*ht-that the moſt important of all labours is that 


of cultivating the land. The reward that: attends 


Pa the ſatisfying of our wants, is the 
beſt encomĩium that can be made of it. F bada 
fabfect᷑ oh could produce two blades of corn inflead 
kh one, ſaid a monarch, J. ſhould prefer him to all the 
men of political genius in the tate. How much is:it 


to be lamented that ſuch a king and ſuch an op- 


nion are merely the fiction of Swift's brain? But la 
nation that can produce ſuch writers, muſt neceſ+ 
ſarily confirm the truth of this ſublime idea; and 


"accordingly "we | find that — e We 


Produce of it's cultivation. 

Ebner g had this great example for more than 
| half à century under her eyes, without it's-mak- 
ing a ſafficient impreſſion upon her to induce her 
'to follow it. The French, who, under the ad- 
miniſtration of three cardinals, had ſcarce been 
allowed to turn their thoughts to public affairs, 
- ventured at length, in 17 505 to write on ſubſects 
of importance and general — The under- 
mn 1009 313 * 231375 9001 e fs 115 IL 4" taking 
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aking of anuniverſaldiftionary of arts apdiciances.. 
ought every greatcobject tg views and anerciſed 


the thoughts of every man of genius and of kiiows: 


ledges, Monteſquicy wrote the ſpitit of lawsand- 
the boundaries of genius were extended. O Natu- 
ralohiſtory was written bya French Pliny, who // 
ſurpaſſed Greece and Rome in the knowledge ſand 


_ deſcription. of nature, This hiſtory, beid and 


ſublime, as it's ſubject, warmed the imagination 
of every reader, and powerfully excited them to 


ſuch inquiries as a nation cannot relinquiſh withe: 


out returning into a ſtate of barbariſm. It was 
then that a great number of. ſubjeQs became ſen- 
ſible ofithe real wants of their country. Govern! 
ment : {elf ſeemed to perceive that allikinds:ofc 
righes; originated; from the earth. They granted 
ſome; encouragement-40 agriculture, but withqut- 


having the courage to remove the obſtacles which: 


prevented it's improvement. d 0. 
Ink French huſbandman doth not yet enjoꝶ the 
happineſs of being taxed only in propontion to his 
ahilities. Arbitrary impoſts ſtill, moleſt and ruin 


bim, Jealous. or rapacious neighbours have it 


always in their power to exerciſe either their cu. 
pidity or their revenge againſt him. A banbarous 
collector, a haughty lord, an arrogant and au- 
thorized monopoliſt, a man raiſed to fortune, 
and who is a greater deſpot than all the reſt, may 
humiliate, beat, and plunder: him; they may de- 
prive him, in a word, of all the rights of man- 
kind, of property, of ſafety, and of liberty. De- 
graded by this kind of abject ſtate, his clothes, 
hig manners, his language, become an object of 
deriſion for all the other claſſes of ſociety; and 
authority often gives a ſanction by it's: conduct to 
3113} Ii 8169 10 
Inv heard that ſtupid and ferocious ſtateſ. 
man, and the indignation which he excited in 
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meaimolſb ompts Mesto. Rane hi" iand to give BO „K 
ry tes "the entkraten of all Honeſt UL: 


upp his em 
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andofeafiblenmengF have beard? him ſay, that 


thethabouys of the field were ſo hard, that if the 


cultivAor were allowed to acquire © ſome caſe if 
hisccircamftinces; he would forfake his 'plought ' 
aud leave che lands untited; "His advice Was 


tllerefdre to perpetiate labour by miſery,” and 8 


condemm to eternal indigenceè the man, withdut 
tho ſweat bf whoſe brow He muſt have been ſtarved” 
toſtleath. He ordered that che Gen ſſiduld be * 
fattenell, while curtailed the ſubſiſtenet of the” 
| huſbandmand He governed province; and yet 

ber dido not conceide that it wWas the impoſſibilt y 
oloatquiinig à fmall degree of eaſe; and not the 

dinger of fatigue, which diſguſted the huſpbandꝶman 
of inis condition. He did not know that the ſtate 
into which meſl are anxious to enter, is that which 


80 oy hope to quit. by the acquiſition of riches; 
andſithat however hard may be the daily labours 
of agricaltare, it will nevertheleſs find more vo- 


taries in proportion as the reward of it's labours 
ſhall» be more certain and more abundant. He 
had not noticed, that in the towns there were a 


luntarily devoted themſelves to deſtruction in the 
bowels of the earth, and that even before they ' 
were thirty years of age, upon condition of reap- 
ing from this ſacrifice clothes and proviſions for 
their wiyes and children. It had never ſuggeſt- 
ed itſelf to him, that, in all profeſſions, that ſort 
of eaſe in circumſtances, which admits of _ 


in afliſtance, - alleviates: the fatigue of them; an 


that inhumanly to exclude the peaſant from the ' 


claſs 
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BY .kclals.of proprietors, was t ſtop to the:p 
2 grels of the firſt of the 5 cou i re: 
come flouriſhing, as long as the per 0 5 9 
the earth was obliged to till it 5250 her. Th 
ſtateſman had never compare! with, hig 1170 
menſe vineyards, that ſmall portion of vines Ex 
longing to his vine-drefſer,. nor Known the; differ- 
ence there is between the ſoil cultivated for one's 
felf, and. that which is cultivated for others. (Ds 
- FoxTunaTeLY for France, all 115 8 of 
e 


[8 government have not had ſuch. deſty pre- 
1H judices; and more fortunately ſtill, the obſtacles 
"i which impeded the improvement of the lands and 
[i of agriculture in that 9 8 5 have, been often 
100 overcome. Germany, and after tha bat t f 
of climates, have been Rene! by. the taſt e of, the 
i age, which. ſenſible inen have turned. towards | 
1 theſe great objects. Theſe vaſt regions have at 
* length underſtood, that the moſt extenſive coun- 
. tries were of no valuck if they were not rendered 
i uſeful by a perſeverance in labour; that the 
„ e of a foil extended, it ao, that, territories 
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furniſh proviſions even to the fouthern parts 4 of 
. Europe. 
Bur how is it poſſible that men situated upon 
6 rich a territory, ſhould have wanted 8 
aſſiſtance to ſubſiſt? The great excellence of 
territory hath been perhaps the true reaſon-; of 
this. In the countries which were not ſo fayour- 
_ ably treated by nature, it hath been neceſſary 


a that the cultivator ſhould have conſiderable funds, 
34 that be ſhould condemn mage, to 5 
. 4 | i 5 Watc 5 


c THE rer AD Wr hoping, 


Watchings, in order to acquire from the boſom g 
0 fat ungrateful' or rebellious' foil, harveſts mo- 
Lotte plentiful. Under a more 3 

it was only neceſſary for him, as it were, to 

ſcratch the earth, and this advantage hath plunged 
him into miſery and” indolence. The climate 
hath ſtill increaſed his (misfortunes, which have 
deen completed by religious inſtitutions. 

„ Tue fadbatb, conſidering it even only under 

a political point of view, is an admirable inſtitu- 

tion. It was proper to give a ſtated day of reſt 


to mankind, that they might have time to reco- 
| ver themſelves, to lift up their eyes to heaven, to 
Enjoy life witli reflection, to meditate upon paſt 
events; to reaſon upon preſent tranſactions, and 
in ſome meaſure. to form plans for the future: 
Bot by multiplying thofe days of inactivity bath 
not that which was eſtabliſhed for the advantage 
of individuals and of ſocieties, been converted 
into à calamity for them? Would not a ſoil, which 
| ſhould be ploughed three hundred days in the 
year by ſtrong men and vigorous animals, yield 
Jouble the produce of that which ſhould only be 
worked one hundred and fifty days in the year. 
What ſtrange infatuation! Torrents of blood 
have deen ſhed an infinite number of times to 
prevent the diſmembering of a territory or to in- 
ccreaſe it's extent; and yet the powers intruſted 
with the maintenance and happineſs of empires, 
have patiently ſuffered that a prieſt, ſometimes 
even a foreign prieſt, ſhould invade ſucceffively 
one third of this territory by the proportional di- 
minution of labour which alone could fertilize it. 
This inconceivable diforder hath ceafed in ſeveral 
ſtates; but it continues in the ſouth of Europe. 
This is one of the greateſt obſtacles to the increaſe 
of it's ſubſiſtence and of it's population. The 
importance of agriculture begins however to be 
b 1 . perceived; 
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B wow K perceived ; even Spain Harh' exerted olietfetP and 


for want of inhabitants, Who would emplo) chetm⸗ 
ſelves in the laboars'of the feld, ſhe hath àt laſt 
invited fereipnars "io: till her unenkivated ptb- 
inne. bonne DIG ea MDU]INY 
1NoTWITHSTANDING this almoſt wiiverflt mii 
Jenin, it muſt be acknowledged that agriculture 
hath not made the ſamie Progreſte as the other 
arts. Since the revival of letters, the genius of 
men hath meaſured the earth, calenlated the md. 
tion of the ſtars and weighed: tlie afr. It hath 
penetrated through the darkneſs Which concealed 
from it the natural and moral fyſtem of the world. 
By inveſtigating nature it hath. dife6vered'an in. 
finite number of ſecrets, with Which all the Tci- 
ences have enriched themfelves. It's empire hath” 
extended itſelf over 'a multitude of objects necef. 
ſary to the bappineſs of mankind.” In this fer- 
ment of men's minds, experimental - philsſophy, 
which had but very ämperfectiy enlightened an 1 
crenti philoſophy, hath too ſeldom turned it's wil 
ſervations towards the important part of the ve. | 


getable ſyſtem. The different qualities of the foil, 


theinumber of Which is ſo various, are ſtill un“ 
known, as well as the kind of foil tick 1s- ke 
beſt adapted to every production, the quantity 
ande the quality of the ſeeds which it is Propet 
ro:fow in them; the ſeaſons moſt propitious for 
ploughing, ſowing, and reaping! them, afid the 
ſpecies of manure fit to increaſe their fertilit . 
No better information is procured apt ng, 
the moſt advantageous manner 'of * multiplyi al 
flocks, of breeding and of feeding them, and 
of⸗improving their fleece. No greater light bath | 
been thrown upd the cultivation of trees. We 
have fearce any bot imperfec᷑ notions Sncerning 
all:theſe articles of primary ne ceſſity, ſuch as hab 
bevn tranimtied 10-86 bY a blind — 
* > 1 
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| 0 Fee d little reflection. Europe BOOK 

would be ſtill leſs advanced in this Knowledge, . „ 
were it GE) for the obſervations of a few Enghth. 
Writers, who have ſucceeded. in eradicating ſome 
prejudices, and in introducing ſeveral excellent 
methods. This zeal for the firſt of arts hath been 
communicated to the cultivators of their nations: 

Fairchild, one of them, bath carried hie enthuſtafa: 


4 1 


ſhoul Id be. annually „ by a — dil- 
courſe. His will was complied with for the firſt; 
time in 1360, in St. Leonard's. church in London; 
and this uſeful Sn hath never been omitted 
ſinge that period. 54:1 NA 
Ir is a fact. . e though it 
might. naturally be expected, that men ſhould 
have. returned to the exerciſe of agriculture tha 
firſt, of the arts, only after they had ſucceſſively 
wee the reſt. It is the common progreſſion of 
the human mind, not to regain. the right path, 
| ae it hath exhauſted. itſelf in purſuing falſe 
tracks. It is always advancing ; and as it relin- 
quiſhed agriculture, to purſue commerce and the 
en oy ments of luxury, it ſoon traverſed over the 
different arts of life, and returned at laſt to agri- 
culture, which is the ſource and foundation 480 
all the reſt, and to which it devoted it's whole 
7 ution, from the ſame motives of intereſt that 
made it, quit it before. Thus the eager and 
are man, who voluntarily baniſhes himſelf 
from his own country in his youth, wearied with 
X nitant excurſions, returns at n to livre and 
die in his native And. 910 1% % 
VER thing, indeed, depends upon; and ariſes, 
framz the cultivation of land. It forms the in- 
ternal.ſtrength, of ſtates; and occaſions riches to 
cirgylate. i into; them from without. Every — 
en comes from any other ſource, is * 
5 an 
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HISTORY: or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


gg Rand precarious, either conſideredæin a natural Ar = 


moral. ligbt. Indultry and commerce which do 


[ED directly affect the agriculture of a country, 


af in the power of foreign nations, who may 
either diſpute theſe advantages through competi- 
tion, or deprive the country of them through 


envy. This may be effected either by eſtabliſning 


the ſame branch of induſtry among themſelves, 
or by ſuppreſſing the exportation of their own. un- 
wrought materials, or the exportation of thoſe 
materials when manufactured. But a country 
well cultivated occaſions an increaſe of popula - 
tion, and riches are the natural conſequence of 
that increaſe. This is not the teeth which the 
dragon ſows to bring forth ſoldiers to deſtroy 
each other; it is the milk of Juno, which peoples 
15 heavens with an innumerable itte of 
. ; 10 


ITE gorernment. ee . | 
attentive to the ſupport of the country places, than 


of great cities. The firſt may be-;cqnfidered as 
parents and nurſeries always fruitful; the others 
only as daughters which are ofien.ungrateful and 


| barren. The cities can ſcarce; ſubſiſt but from 
the ſuperfluous part of the Populatien and pro- 
duce of the countries. Even the forti 


ortified: places 
and ports of trade, which ſeem to be connected 


a with the whole world by their ſhips, which diffuſe 


more riches than they poſſeſs, do not, however, 


attract all the treaſures they diſpenſe, but by means 


of the produce of the countries that ſurround them. 
The tree muſt, therefore, be watered atꝭ it's root. 
The cities will only be flouriſhing i in ropertion'as 
the fields are fruitful. 

Bor this fertility depends: Kill. lels upon the 


"foil, than upon the inhabitants. Some countries, 


though ſituated under a climate the moſt fayour- 
DE to agriculture e * leis chan others ins 


ferior 
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| Kno to them in every reſpect, decauſe the ef. B 
forts of nature are impeded in a thouſand ways . 
by the form of their government. In all parts 

where the people are attached to the country by 
property, by the ſecurity of their funds and re- 
| „the lands will flouriſh; in all parts where 

privileges are not confined to the cities, and la- 
bour to the countries, every proprietor will be 
fond of the inheritance of his anceſtors, will in- 
ereaſe and embelliſh it by aſſiduous cultivation, 
and his children will be multiplied in proportion 
te His means, and theſe be merealed's in | proportivn 
to his children. 183768 zd Ss 0 
Ir is, therefore, the intereſt of eee 
Favour the haſbandman; in preference to alł the 
indolent claſſes of ſociety. Nobility is but an 
odious diſtinction, when it is not founded upon 
ſervices of real and evident utility to the ſtate'; 
fuck as the defence of the nation againſt the in- 
-eroachments' of conqueſt, and againſt the enter- i 
priſes of deſpotiſm. The nobles: furniſh only 2 
precarious, and oftentimes fatal aſſiſtance: when, j 
after having led an effeminate and licentious life 
in the cities, they ean only afford a weak defence 
for their country upon her fleets and in her armies, i 
and after wurds return to court, to ſolicit, as 2 bl 
reward for their baſeneſs, places and honours, 
Which are tevolting and burdenſome to the na- 
tion. The elergy are a ſet of men uſeleſs, at leaſt, 
te the earth, even when they are employed in 
prayer. But when, with ſcandalous morals, they 
preach/a'dofrine which is rendered doubly i 25 — 
dible and impracticable from their ignorance and 
from their example; when, after having diſgraced, 
 *Biſcredited!and overturned reli gion, by a variety 
f äbuſes, of. ſophiſms, of inſuftices and uſurpa- 
- Hons; t they wiſh to ſupport it by perſecution; then 
this prieileged, EY - and- * <=lafs of 
09k _ men, 
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"B of O Ken —— — moſt: 1 enemies of the 
AX. g date and- nation. 'The:only good and ve- 
ſpectable part of them that — is that portion 
ks = of the-clergy-who are molt deſpiſed and moſt bur- 
5 dened with duty, and who being ſituated ameng 
; the lower claſs of people in the country, labour, 
Þ edify, adviſe, comfort, 'and mien pepper N of 
# | unhappy men 
- Tur huſbandmen deſire to Ho prefirred by 
government; even to the manufaQturers, and the 
profeſſors of either the mechanical or liberal arts. 
Ta encourage and to protect the arts of EP 
and at the ſame time neglect the cultivation of * 
land, that ſource of induſtry to hic they owe 
their exiſtence an d iſupport, is to forget the order 
of the ſeveral relations between nature and ſociety. 
To favour the arts, and to neglect agriculture, is 
the ſame thing as to remove the baſis of a pyra· 
mid, in order to finiſi the top. Ihe mechanigat 
arts engage a ſufficient number of hands by the 
allurement of the riches they procure}! by the 
| comforts. they ſupply the, workmen with by the 
1 eaſe, pleaſures, and conveniences that ariſe in ei- 
: ties, where the ſeveral branches of ãnduſtfy unites 
It is the life of the huſbandman that ſtands in: need 
of encouragement. for the hard labours: at is ex- 
poſed to, and of indemnification for the loſſes and 
vexations it ſuſtains. The huſbandman is placed 
at a diſtance from every object that chn either e 
eite his ambition, or gratify his curioſity. He 
. lives in a ſtate of ſeparation from the diſtinQions- 
Wl —. and - pleaſures of ſociety. He cannot give/ his f 
| children a polite education, without ſending them 
BY at a diſtance from him, nor place them in ſuch a 
' "7 ſituation as may enable them to diſtinguiſn and 
# advance themſelves by the fortune they may ac 
1 auire. He does not enjoy the ſacrifioes he makes 
El: _ them, while they are educated at 2 diſtance 
El 5 from 
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from him. maln a word, he undergoes alla N 
_ tgucsethatoare lincidetit to man, without en, a 
hie pleaſures, Vnleſs ſupported » by the aten i 
care of government. Every thing is burdenſame 
and chumiliating te him, even the taxcs, the very 
name: of which ſometimes makes his condition 
Worm wretched Ahn an other. » at 50% , Hh» 
Me are naturally attached to the liberal arts 
by therbent; of their talents, which makes this 
attachment graw up into a kind of paſſion ; eng 
Iewiſe-byi the conſideration they reflect on tl 
zo ist inguiſh themſclves in the purſuit of —— | 
leis nonpoſſibln to admire the works of genius, 
Vithout e ſtenming and careſſing the perſons en- 
dewed with * — nature. 000 
gc devated to the labours of - huſbandry, if 
8 quiet what he poſſeſſes, and 
— gathars; if he be incapable. of improvs 
benefits of his condition, beeauſe the 
oft are taken from him if he military 
ſerxyioe, if vaſfalage and taxes are to deprive him 
of higcicbild his enttle, and his corn, nothing 
| 1 kim, but to imprecate both the ſky 
and the land that torment ay and to abandon 
his fields and his country. 42 61 1 
-=& 0188. government cannat therefore; * to 
hay it's principal attention to agrieulture, with⸗ 
aut endangering it's very exiſtenee: the moſt 
ready and effe&ual ; means of aſſiſting it, is ta 
favour. the multiplication of every kind of pro 
duction- by the moſt free and general circulation. 
AN unreſtrained liberty in the exchange of 
commoditics:renders. a people at the ſame time 
commercial and attentive to agriculture ;; it e 
tends the views'of the farmer towards trade, aud 
thoſe, of the merchant towards cultivation. It, 
connects them to each other by ſuch relations a 
_ arencgularzand conſtant. All men nnn 
AVO. . VI. G 8 5 1 | 
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5 x to thenillages and: to the cities: and:there'is a re- 
FR munication maintained between the 
> providers, The circulation of commodities brings 
on:m:reality-the golden age, in which ſtreams of 
mill and honey are ſaĩd to have flowed through d 

the pleins. lk the lands are cultivated; the 
mcadows-ate favourable to tillage by- the 'cattle 

they: Feedz: the growth of corn promotes that of 
Vineszo by furniſhing a conſtant and certain ſub- 
Aiſtence to — neither we nor areaps, but 

Plants prunes, and gather. 

LE us now donſider the effects of a contrary 
Iyſtem, and attempt to bregulate agriculture, and 
tht: droalation oft" produce, by particular laws; 
a {let us obſferve:-what calamities will- enſue. 
Power will not only be deſirous of obſerving ant 
ing informed of every action, but will even 
want to aſſume every important act tos itſelf, in 
conſequence of which nothing will ſueceed. Men 
will be led like their cattle, or tranſported like 
their corn; they will be collected and diſperſed at 
the will of a tyrant, to be flaughtered in War, or 
periſh upon fleets, or in different colonies. That 
which; conſtitutes the life of a ſtate will become 
it's deſtruction. Neither the lands, nor the people 
will: proſper, and the ſtates will tend quickly to 
their diſſolution; that is, to that ſeparation which 
is always preceded: by the maſſacre: of the people, 
das welhas their tyrants, What Her then become 

| of manufactures ? | 13 $717 1c. 
Manufac- AGRICULTURE gives Ain to the At when 
tures. t is Carried to that degree of plenty, which 
gives men leiſure to invent, and proeute them- 
ſelves the conveniences of life; and when it 
Has- occaſioned a population ſufficiently numer- 
ous to be employed in other labours, beſide thoſe 

of the land, then a people muſt neceſſarily be- 
come either ſoldiers, es or ne 
2 | . ers. 
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a Ae er of faborious people; as ſoon as 
it hab engarly circumſeribed the extent of their 
empire; thote: men who were before engaged in 
the exerciſe of arms, muſt then apply themſelves 


to the management of the bar, the ropes, the 
fciſſars, or the ſhuttle; in à word, of ali the in- 


ſtruments cof e and induſtry; for the 
land, which ſupported ſuch a number of men 
| without- cheog iſtance of their own labour, does 
not any more ſtand in'ineedbof it. As therarts 


cover have à country of 'their:own;” their peculiar 


place of! refuge, where they are carried on and 
fouriſſi in tratiquillity, it is eaſier to repair thither 


=... ſearch of them, than to wait at home till th 


Mall have grown up, and advanced with the tardy 
PÞropreffion' of ages, and the favour of chance 
which preſides over the diſcoveries of —— 
Thus every nation of Europe that has had any 
duſtry, has borrowed the moſt conſiderable 
of; the arts from Aſia. There invention ſeems to to 
Rkave been coëèval with mankind. et 
Tur beauty and fertility of thoſe climates hath 
always protuced'a moſt numerous race of people, 
as well as abundance of fruits of all kinds. There 
laws and arts, the offspring of genius and tran- 
quillit y, have ariſen from the ſtability of empires; 
and luxury, the ſource of every enjoyment that 
attends induſtry, has ſprung out of the richneſs 
of the ſoil. India, China, Perfia, and Egypt 
were in poſſeſſion not only of all the treaſures of 
nature, hut alſo of the moſt brilliant inventions of 


art. War ia theſe countries hath often deſtroyed | 


every monument of genius, but they "riſe again 
out ofttheir ow ruins, as well as — Sar Not 


unlike thbſe: laborious ſwarms we ſer periſn in 5 


their hives2by the wintry blaſt of the north, and 
which reproduve- themſelves in ſpring, — 
ſti] 


YO 


45% 
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BO O E ſtill the ſame love of toil and order; there are cer- 
XIX. tain Afiatic nations which have ſtill preſerved the 


arts of luxury with the materials that ſupply them, 
e eee the invaſions and een, of the 
Tartars. Pc F182 OS Fel HRS 
Ir was in a country fucceſveiy fabdued by the 
Scythians, Romans, and Saracens, that the na- 
tions of Europe, which not even chriſtianity nor 
time could civilize, recovered the arts and ſciences 
without endeavouring to diſcover them. The 
Cruſades exhauſted the fanatic zeal of thoſe who 
engaged in them, and changed their barbarous 
manners at Conſtantinople. It was by journeying 
to viſn the tomb of their Saviour, who was born 
in a manger, and died on à croſs, that they ac- 
quired a taſte for magniſicence, pomp, and wealth. 
By them the Aſiatic grandeur was introduced 
into-/the: courts of Europe. Italy, the ſeat from 
whence" religion ſpread her empire over other 
countries, was the firſt to: adopt a ſpecies of in- 
duſtry that was of benefit to her temples, the ce- 
remonies of her worſhip, and thoſe proceſſions 
which ſerve to keep up devotion by means of the 
ſenſes, when once it has engaged the heart. 
Chriſtian. Rome, after having borrowed her rites 
from the Eaſtern nations, was ftilb to draw from 
thence rhe wealth by which they are ſupported- 
- Venice, whoſe gallies were ranged under ithe 
banker of liberty, could not fail of being imduftri- 
ous, The people of Italy eſtabliſned manufac- 
tures, and were a long time in poſſeſſion of all the 
arts, dven when the conqueſt of the Eaſt and 
Weſt dndies had cauſed the treaſures-of the whole 
wortd toccireulate in Europe. Flanders derived 
her manual farts from Italy; England obtained 
tlioſe e ſtabliſned from Flanders; and France 
bedtowecb the general imduſtry of all countries. 
170 17 1 Eoglloepurchiſed — 7 
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which work ten times as-faſt as the needle. The B 22 K 


number ef hands unoccupied from the introduc- 
tion of the loom, were employed in making of 
lace; which was taken — Flemings. Paris 


ſurpaſſed Perſia in her carpets, and Flanders in 
her tapeſtry, in the eleganee of her patterns, and 


the beauty of her dyes; and excelled Venice in the 
tranſparency and 6ze- of her mirrors. France 
learned to diſpenſe with part of the ſilks ſhe re- 
ceived from Italy, and with Engliſh broad claths. 
Germany, together with her iron and copper 
mines, has always preſerved the ſuperiority ſhe 


had. acquired in melting, tempering, and work- 


ingJup thoſe metals. But the art of giving the 
poliſh /and:' faſhion to every article that can be 


concerned in the ornaments of luxury, and the 


conveniences of life, ſeems to belong peculiarly 
to the French; whether it be that, from the va- 
nity: of; pleaſing others; they find the means of 


ſucceeding hy all the outward appearances of hril- 


Jantcſhewz or that in reality grace and eaſe are 
the conſtant attendants of a people naturally 


lively and gay, and whe by inſtigQ we in poſſeſ- 


flon of taſte. 25 8 


EvBRVT people givers: to- Arien .oughtito 
have arts to employ their materials, and ſhould 


multiply their productions to maintain their 


aurtiſtsbo Were they acquainted only with the la- 


bours of the field, their induſtry mult be confined 

in it's cauſe, it's means, and it's effects. Having 
but la few wants and deſires, they would exert 
themſelues but little, employ fewer hands, and 
work leſs time. Their cultivation would neither 
be extended nor improved. Should ſuch a people 
be poſſeſſedai of more arts than materials, they 


muſt ben indebted to ſtrangers, who would ruin 


their manufactures, by ſinking the price of their 


Er of luxury, and gs. the value of their 


ſubſiſt· 
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B O o x ſubſiſtence. © But when a people, engaged in agri- 


ux cuſture, join induftry-to-property, the culture of 


" © their pies to the art of working it up, they 
hae then within themſelves every thing neceſſary 
for their exiſtence and preſervation, every ſourte 
of greatneſs and proſperity. Such a people is en- 
dued with a power of accompliſhing every thing 
they wiſh, and ſtimulated with a deſire of ac- 
quiring every thing that is poſſible. 85 
Noro is more favourable to liberty than the 
arts; it may be ſaid to be their element, and that 
they are, in their nature, citizens of the world. 
An able artiſt may work in every country, becauſe 
he works for the world in general. Genius and 
abilities every where avoid ſlavery, while ſoldiers 
find it in all parts. When, through the want of 
toleration - in the clergy, the Proteſtants were 
driven out of France, they opened to themſelves 
a refuge in every civilized ſtate in Europe: but 
prieſts, - baniſhed from their own country, have 
und no aſylum any where; not even in Italy, 
the parent of monachiſm and intoleratioͤn. 
Tur arts multiply the means of acquiring 
riches, and contribute, by a greater diſtribution 
of wealth, to a more equitable repartition of pro- 
perty. Thus is prevented that exceſſive inequa- 
lity among men, the unhappy conſequence of op- 
8 — tyranny, and lethargic ſtats of a whole 
peo E. +23 5 A ; : IG oy * Hh x 
Ho many objects of inſtruction and admira- 
Tion doth not the moſt enlightened man find in 


. * Rn IS 
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0 manufactures and workſhops?! To ſtudy the pro- 


auctions ef nature is undoubtedly beautiful; but 


As e not more intereſting to know the different 


- 


means mate aſe: of by be arts, either to alleviate 
che mMipfortunes;-or:to increaſe the:enjoyments of 


4 ie e '$hould' we be zin 7 ſearch of genius } let l us 
workſhops; and there we ſhall find it 


under 


2999270 
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| a a thouſand different forms. If one man B O 0 * 


alone had been the inventor of the manufacture for _ 
figured” ſtuffs, he would have diſplayed: more in- 
tellgence than Leibnitz or Newton: and I may 
venture, to ſay, that there is no problem in the 


mathematical principles of the latter, more diffi. 


cult to be ſolved, than that of weaving a thread 

by the aſſiſtance of a machine. Is it not a ſhame, 

ful thing, to ſee the objects which ſurround us 
viewing themſelves in a glaſs, while they are un- 
acquainted with the manner in which glaſs is 
melted; or clothing themſelves in velyet to 
keep out the cold, while they know not how. it is 
manufactured? Let men who are well informed, 
go and aſſiſt with their knowledge the wretched 


artiſan, condemned blindly to follow the routine 
he has been uſed to, and they may be certain f 


being indemnified by the ſecrets he will impart 
to them. The torch of induſtry ſerves. to. en- 
lighten at once a vaſt horizon. No art is ſingle: 
the greater part of them have their forms, modes, 
inſtruments, and elements, that are peculiar to 
them. The mechanics themſelves have contributed 


prodigiouſly to extend the ſtudy of mathematics. 


Every branch of the genealogical tree of ſcience 
has unfolded itſelf with the progreſs of the, arts, 
as well liberal as manual. Mines, mills, the ma- 
nufacture and dying of cloth, have enlarged the 
ſphere of philoſophy and natural hiſtory. Luxury 
has given riſe to the art of jenjoyment, which is 
entirely dependent on the liberal arts. As Jan 
as architecture admits of ornaments without, it 
: brings with it decorations for the inſide of gur 
honſts; While feulprure: and painting are at the 
ſame time employed in the | embelliſhment. and 
e 8 etifice,. The art of deſign is ap- 
Plied to our dieſs and furniture The peneih, yer 

fertile ininow * without 2 5 
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are in poſſeſſion of the arts. £5: 5 444 1333 1 4 1 
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B O O K ſketches and ſhades on our ſtuffs and our porce- 


XI . 1 3 N.. ure 85 1 a <a d in | | 
lain. The powers of genius aregexerted in com- 


ſing at leiſure: maſter-pieces of poetry and elo- 
quence, or thoſe happy ſyſtems of policy and phi. 
loſophy, which reſtore to the people their natural 
rights, and to ſovereigns all their glory, which 
conſiſts in reigning over the heart and the mind, 
over the opinion and will of their ſubjects, by the 
means of reaſon and equity. x. 

Tux it is that the arts produce that ſpirit of 


ſociety which conſtitutes the happineſs of civil 


life; which gives relaxation to the more ſerious 
occupations, by entertainments, ſhews, concerts, 


converſations, in ſhort, by every ſpecies of agree- 
able amuſement. Eaſe gives to every virtuous 


enjoyment an air of liberty, which connects and 


5 mingles the ſeveral ranks of men. Employment 


adds a value or a charm to the pleaſures that are 
it's recompence. Every citizen depending upon 


the produce of his induſtry for ſubſiſtence, has 


leiſure for all the agreeable or toilſome occupa- 


tions of life, as well as that repoſe of mind which 


leads on to the ſweets of ſleep. Many, indeed, 


fall victims to avarice, but ſtill leſs than to war or 
ſuperſtition, the continual ſcourges of an idle 


Arg the cultivation of the land, the eneou- 
ragement of the arts and ſciences is the next ob- 
ject that deſerves the attention of man. At pre. 
ſent, both ſerve ta conſtitute the ſtrength af civi- 


lized governments. If the arts have tended to 
weaken mankind,” then the weaker people muſt 
have prevailed over the ſtrong; for the balance 


of Europe is in the hands of thoſe nations which 


F 
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evkiled in Eutop ; 


Siren manufactures have p 
the human heart, as well ast 


has 
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has Aten in all parts from the, Igye of 1 I K 


We-no:longer ſee any people ſatisfied with being 
poor, becauſe poverty is no longer the hulwark 
of liberty. We are obliged, indeed, to confeſs, 
that the arts in this world ſupply the place ofi vir- 
tues, Induſtry may give birth to vices; but it 
baniſhes, however, thoſe. of idleneſs, which are 
infinitely more dangerous. As information; gra · 
dually diſpels every ſpecies of ; en While 


men are employed in the gratifigations of luxury, 


they do not deſtroy one another through, ſuperſti⸗ 
tion. At leaſt, human blood, is never ſpilt with- 
cut ſome appearance of intereſt, and war, pro- 
bably, deſtroys only thoſe violent and turbulent 
men, who in every ſtate are born to be enemies 
to, and diſturbers of all order, without any other 
talent, any other propenſity, than that of doing 
miſchief. The arts reſtrain that ſpirit of dicen⸗ | 
fon, by ſubjecting man to, ſtated and daily 

ployments. They beſtow on every rank of 1e 
the means and the hopes of enjoyment, and give 
even the meaneſt a kind: of citimation and im- 
portance, by: the advantage that reſults. from 
them. A workman at forty has been of more 
real value tothe ſtate than a whole family of, yal: 
ſals who were employed in tillage under the old 
feudal ſyſtem. An opulent manufacture brings 
more benefit into a village, than twenty caſtles, of 
ancient ;barqns, whether hunters or warriors, euer 


conferred on their provinſgſdmee. 


Ie it be a fact, that in the preſent ſtate, of 
things, the people hes ans: the moſt . | 
- Pught to be the moſt. happy and the. maſt, 
ful, :eithes, becauſe;in wars: that are unayoi ible 
they furniſh of themſelves, gripurchaſe,by.their 
wealthy more, ſoldiers,. more; ammunjtion, more 
forces; bath fox ſea or land/ſervice on thatihaye 
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: B 0 1 K avoid. conteſis,! or-derminate-- them by negocia- 


tion; or chat, in caſe of a defeat, they the more 
readily repair their loſſes by the effect of la- 
bour; or that they are bleſſed with a milder and 
more enlightened government, notwithſtanding 
the means of corruption and ſlavery that tyranny 
is ſupplied with, by the effeminacy which luxury 
= in a word; if the arts really civilize 
nations, a ſtate ought to neglect no opportunity 
of making manufactures flouriſn. n ee 
Tuns E opportunities depend on the chmate, 
which, as Polybius ſays, forms the character, 
complexion, and manners of nations. The moſt 
temperate climate muſt. neceſſarily be the moſt fa- 
yourableto that kind of induſtry which requires 
leſs exertion. If the climate be too hot, it is in- 
conſiſtent with tlie eſtabliſument of manufactures, 


Which require the concurrence of ſeveral perſons 
together to carry on the ſame work; and it ex- 


cludes all thoſe arts which employ furnaces, or 
ſtrong lights. If the elimate prove too cold, it 
is not proper for thoſe arts Which can only be 
carried on in the open-air. At too great or too 


mall a diſtance from the equator, man is unfit : 
for ſexeral labaursz which ſeem peculiarly adapted 


to à mild temperature. In vain did Peter the 
Great ſearch among the beſt regulated ſtates for 
all ſuch arts as were beſt calculated d civilize his 
people: during a period of fifty years, not one:of 


_thale principles of civilization; has een able to 


flauriſh among the frozen:regions-of Raffi. All 


nA artiſts are ſtrangers in thar land; and if theyfen- 
deavour to reſide there, their talents und their 


works ſoon die with them When Lewis NIV., 
in his old age (s if that were the time uf Hife 
for Prgſeripti ans) perſecuted⸗ the Prdteſtants cin 

they introduce. their: arts und strades 
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no longer able: to work in the ſame manner as B OOK 


they had done in France. Though they were 
equally active and laboridus, the arts they had 


introduced were loſt, or they declined, from not 


having the advantage of the ſame climate and 
heat to animate them. - 
» To the favourable diſpoſition of clint; Gin the 


we 


encouragement of manufactures, ſhould be added 


the advantage of the political ſituation of the 


ſtate. When it is of ſuch extent as to have no- 


thing to fear or want in point of ſecurity; when 
it is in the neighbourhood of the ſea for the land- 


ing of it's materials, and the exportation of it's 


manufactures; when it is ſituated between powers 


that have iron mines to employ it's induſtry, and 
others that have mines of gold to reward it; 


when it has nations on each ſide, with ports and 


roads open on every ſide; ſuch a ſtate will have 


all the external advantages neceſſary to excite a 
2 people to open a variety of manufattures. 
Bux one advantage. {till more effential is ferti- 
| ley. of ſoil. If cultivation ſhould require too 
many hands, there will be 2 want of labourers, 
or the manufacturers will employ ſo many hands, 
that there will not be men enough to cultivate 
the fields; and this muſt occaſion a dearneſs of 
proviſions, which, while it raiſes the price of 
2 mans will alſo diminiſh the puntber of 
trades. NN 
WäurkE kertility of foil. is wanting,  manuhe- 


tures require, at leaſt, as few men to be employed 


a8 poſlible. A nation that ſhould expend much 
on it's mere ſubſiſtence, would abſord the whole 


8 -0f luxury are Lage or more expenſive than the 

mean af ſupplying them, the ſource from which 
they ale Bernet! is oft, and they can no longer be 
ſupported. i ebe workman will feed and (nate 

A 22 oa | mſec 
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proſits of it's induſtry, When the gratifications 
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B 0 o Khimſelf like the manufacturer who employs him, 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE | 


the manufacture is ſoon ruined. The degree of 
frugality that republican nations adhere to from 
motives of virtue, the manufacturer ought to ob- 
ſerve from views of parſimony. This may be 
the reaſon, perhaps, that the arts, even thoſe of 
luxury, are more adapted to republics than mo- 


narchies; for, under monarchical inſtitutions, po- 


verty is not always the ſharpeſt ſpur with the 
people to induſtry. Labour, proceeding from 
hunger, is narrow and confined, like the appetite 
it ſprings from; but the work that ariſes from 
ambition ſpreads and increaſes-as naturally as the 
vice itſelf, - Ok own e HD 
NaTIoNAL character has conſiderable influence 
over the progreſs of the arts-of luxury and orna- 
ment. Some people are fitted for invention by 
that levity which naturally inclines them to no- 
velty. The ſame nation is fitted for thie arts, by 
their vanity, which inclines them to the ornament 
of dreſs. Another nation, leſs lively, has leſs 
taſte for trivial matters, and is not fond of 
changing faſhions, Being of a more ſerious turn, 


* e 
248 S 9 441 


theſe people are more inelined to indulge in ex- 


ceſſes of the table, and to drinking, which re- 


lieves them from all anxiety and apprehenſion. 


Of theſe nations, the one muſt ſucceed better 
than it's rival in the arts of decoration, and muſt 
have the preference over it among all the other 
nations which are fond of the ſame arte. 


Tue advantages which manufactures derive 
from nature, are further ſeconded by the form 


of government. While induſtry is favourable to 


national liberty, that in return ſhould aſſiſt in- 
duſtry. Excluſive privileges are enemies to com- 
merce and the arts, which are to'be:encouraged 
only by competition. Even the rights of appren- 
ticeſhip, and the value ſet on corporations, are a 


kind 
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kind of monopoly. The ſtate is prejudiced. by B O O k 
that ſort of privilege which favours incorporated XIX. 
trades ; that is to ſay, petty communities are pro- 
tected at the expence of the greater body. By 


taking from the lower claſs of the people the li- 
berty of chooſing the profeſſion that ſuits them, 
every profeſſion is filled with bad workmen, Such 
as require greater talents are exerciſed by thoſe 
who are the moſt wealthy; the meaner, and leſs 
expenſive, fall often to the ſhare of men born to 
excel in ſome ſuperior art. As both are engaged 
in a profeſſion for which they have no taſte, they 


neglect their work, and prejudice. the art: the 


firſt, becauſe they have no abilities; the latter, 
becauſe they are convinced that their abilities are 
ſuperior to it. But if we remove the impediment 


of corporate bodies, we ſhall produce a competi- 


tion in the workmen, and conſequently the work 
will increaſe as well as be more perfecre. 
Ix may be a queſtion, whether it be beneficial 
to collect manufactures in large towns, or to diſ- 
perſe them over the country. This point is deter- 
mined by facts. The arts of primary neceſſity 
have remained where they were firſt produced, in 
thoſe places which have furniſhed the materials for 
them. Forges are in the neighbourhood of the 
mine, and linen near the flax. But the compli- 


cated arts of induſtry and luxury cannot be car- 


ried: on in the country. If we diſperſe over a 

large extent of territory all the arts which are 
combined: in watch and clock- making, we: ;ſhall 
ruin Geneva, with all the works that ſupport it. 
If we diſperſe among the different provinces of 
France, the ſixty thouſand, workmen who are 
employed in the ſtuff manufactory of Lyons, we 
ihall annthilate; taſte, which is kept. up only by 


the competition of a great number of rivals, who 
are:con{tantlyemployed in endeavouring to ſur- 
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| BOOK paſs each! cenbierſ © This" erfe&ion! of fully 
| e their being made in àHtowil, Wers ile 
dyes may at one be-. united with beautifel ip. 
tterns, and the art of working up woollens nd 
ſilks with that ef making geld ac filver lacen- Af 

| there be wanting eighteen 
through how” many mandal arts, and artific rs, 
4 _ muſta laced coat, or an embreidered wäiltesat 
| Pals? How ſhall we be able to find, amidſt an 
interior central province, the immenſe apparatus 
of i arts that contribute to the frniſhing of a 
palace or the entertainment of a burt) Thoſe 
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TN 


AàAtts, thereforeg tlrat are moſt ſimple ald witons = 


nected with others; muſt he conſtned tõ the cou 
try; and ſuch clothes as are fit for the lower 
claſs of people muſt be made in che probinees 
We muſt eſtabliſh-berween? the reapital and! xhe 
other towns pre eee ee ee 
deer g . ard works” but ſtill 
nothing mu ne by authe Im; 
* iis: muſt be wee at l 
there be freedom of traffic; and ö — uf. 
7 try, and manufaCtures' will proſper pbpulation 
7, will increſe ei 151194 vita 
} ' Popula- Has the world been more peopled at one time 


4 tion. than another ? This is not to be aſcertained from 


0 hiſtory, on account of the deficiency of hiſtorians 
in onc half of the globe that has been inhabhed, 


| and becauſe one half of what is related by/hiſts- 
| rians is fabulous. Who has ever taken; or could 
; at any time take, am account of the inhabitants of 
tlie earth? She was, it is ſaid, more fruitful in 
#1 | carher'times. But when was the /peripd of this 
0 Iden age? Was it when a dry ſand aroſe. from 
the ded of the ſea, purged itſeif in the rays of 


the ſun; and cauſed the ſſime to produte vegeta- 
bles, animals, and human creatures?! Bat the 


Whole ſurface of the earth muſt alternately have 
: been 


hands td make a pin, 
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3 the ocean. The earth has then B 22 K 


always had, like the individuals of every ſpecies, 


an infant ſtate, a ſtate of weakneſs and ſterility, | 
before ſhe arrived at the age of fertility. All 


countries have been for a long time: buried under 
water, lying uncultivated beneath ſands and mo- 
raſſes, wild and overgrown with buſhes and fo- 
reſts, till the human ſpecies, being thrown by ac- 
ident on thaſe deſerts and ſolitudes, has elgared 
5 „ and peopled the land But as all the 
cnuſes of population are ſubordinate to thoſe na- 
tural laws which govern-the univerſe, as well as 
to the influences of ſoil and atmoſphere,” which 


argoſubject to à number of calamities, it muſt 


ever have varied with thoſe periods of nature that 
haveibeen either adverſe or faveurable to the i in. 
ereaſe of mankind However, as the lot of e 


ſpecies ſcems in à manner to depend on it's fax | 


F eiſltics;!: > wa hiſtory of the progreſs and improve 
ment of humzn induſtry muſt therefore, in gene- 


rab ſupply us with the bilery of the population 
of the earth. On this ground of calculation, it 


int leaſt doubtful, whether the world was for- 
merly better inhabited and more Peopled chan it 


 Ierfit preſent. Safe al 


Lr us leave Alia dos the; veil of that anti- 


quity which reports it to us ever covered with in- 
numerable nations, and ſwarms of people ſo pro- 
digiaus, that! (notwithſtanding the fertility of a 
oil which ſtands in need but of one ray of the ſun 
to enable it to produce all ſorts of fruit) men did 
butguſt-ariſe; and ſucceed one another with the 
utmoſt rapidity, and were deſtroyed either by fa- 
mine, -peſtilence, or war. Let us cosſider with 
mare attention the population of Europe, which 
n, to have taken the place of Aſia, by confer- 
bw 698 art- Ja the PREY nature. 8s 
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unfavourable territery. From that a 


tion, — whether the yada was po ug en wated. 
This is what we muſt inveſtigate. 8 n „„ 
Figsr, in theſe diſtant periodaz the pol 
inſtitezi ns were very defective. bee iH. regu- 
lated governments were Agitateck uin consent 
faQions: The civik wars which ſprang firm theſe 
diviſions were frequent and cruel. It of dup» 
pened that one half of the people were waflatred 
by the other half. Thoſe citizens who had eſcaped 
the ſword of the conquer took refuge upon an 
lum they 
N 


did every poſſible miſchief" to an IN 
my, till a new revalution / enabled them te 


memorable and complete vengeance for the es ** 


mities which they had endured. © 7. 
Tus arts had not more vigour than Vitor: 
Commerce was fo limited, as to be reduced to 


the exchange of a ſmall number 'of productions 


peculiar to ſome territories, and to ſome cli- 
mates. The manufactures were ſo little varied; ; 
that both the ſexes were equally obliged to clothe 
themſelves with a woollen ſtuff, which even was hut 
ſeldom dyed. All the branches of induſtry were | 
ſo little advanced, that there did not exiſt à ing le 
city which was indebted to them for it's inetreaſe; 
or it's proſperity. This was the effect andthe 
cauſe of the general contempt in which- thefe ſe- 
veral occupations were holden. * if 
_ Ir was difficult for commodities to- find a cer - 
tain and advantageous vent, in regions where the 
arts were in a languid ſtate. Accord gly, agri- 
culture felt the effects of this want of conſump- 
tion. It is a certain proof, that molt of theſe fine 
| countries 
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countries em 
was evident] more rude than it hath. ſince been. 
| if immiens reſts had not deprived the countries 


>... 


of the influence of the beneficent planet which 


animates every thing, would our anceſtors have 
had more to ſuffer from the mer of the ſeaſon 
than ourſelve ? 

TESE facts, whieh cannot reaſonably be * 
in queſtion, demonſtrate that the number of-men 
was then very much limited in Europe ; and that 
excepting one or two countries, which may have 
fallen off from their ancient population, all the 


reſt had only. a few inhabitants? . 
Wusr wers thoſe multitudes of pie whthalu 


Cafar reckoned in Gaul, but a ſet of ſavage na- 
tions, more formidable in name than number? 
Were all thoſe Britons, who. were ſubdued in 


their iſland by two Roman legions, mueh more 
numerous than the Corſicans at preſent? Myſt 
not the North have been {till leſs peopled? Re- 


giens where the ſun ſcarce appears above the ho- 


rizon; where the courſe of the waters is ſuſpend- 
ed for eight months in the year; where heaps of 


ſow cover, for the ſame ſpace by time, a ſoil fre- 
_ quently Faser ; where trees are rooted. up by the 
wind; wh cre the corn, the plants, and the 


ſprings, ay. thing- which contributes to the 
ſupport of life, is in a ſtate of annihilation; 

where the bodies of all men are afflicted with 
pain; where reſt; more fatal than the moſt exceſs 
ſive fatigues, is followed by the moſt dreadful ca- 


lamities; ; where the arms of children are ſtiffen - 


ed, while they are ſtretching them up to their 
mothers; and where their tears are. converted 
to cicles on their cheeks: where nature 
only have been ivhabited- at 


| Sug regions eon 
ſome late period, and then only by ſome unfor- 

tunate people, flying from ſlavery or: tyranny. 
Vol. VI. H h | They 


untilled, becauſe the climate B O 2 K 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
— have never, r raultiplied, under ſo i 8 


1 there are 1 no remains which bear the 


impreſſion of human power or induſtry. _. 
Tux conqueſt of the fineſt part of Europe, | in 


the ſpace of three or four centuries, by the inha- | 


bitants of the moſt northern nations, ſeems at firſt 
fight, to argue againſt what we have been ſaying. 


But let us conſider, that theſe were the people of 


a territory ten times as large, who poſſeſſed them- 


ſelves of a country inhabited at preſent by three or 
four nations only; and that it was not owen to the 
number of her conquerors, but to the revolt of her 


ſubjects, that the Roman empire was deſtroyed 


and reduced to ſubjection. In this aſtoniſhing re- 


volution, we may readily admit that the victo- 


rious nations did not amount to one twentieth 
part of thoſe that were conquered; becauſe the 


former made their attacks with half their num- 


bers of effective men, and the latter employed no 


more than the hundredth part of their inhabitants 
in their defence. But a people, who engage en- 
tirely in their own defence and ſupport, are 


more powerful than ten armies raiſed by kings 


and princes. 


BESs IDEs, thoſe long —_ TRE wars, with 


the accounts of which ancient hiſtory is replete, 


are deſtructive of that exceſſive population they 


ſeem to prove. If, on the one hand, the Ro- 
mans endeavoured to ſupply the loſſes their ar- 


mies ſuſtained in conſequence of the victories 


they obtained, that deſire of conqueſt to which 
they were devoted, deſtroyed at leaſt other na- 


tions; for as e as the Romans had ſubdued 
any people, they incorporated them into their own 


armies, and exhauſted their Rrength. as much 


PO MO Ir Aer es; ie 
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by recruits, as by the tribute they impoſed upon B © OK 
them. It is well known with what rage wars _*= 
were carried on by the ancients; that often in a 


p p ̃ͥ ͤ³ m 11 abi ¾⁰dwd es PRE 


ſiege, the whole town was laid in aſhes; men, 


women, and children periſhed in the flames, ra- 
ther than fall under the dominion of the con- 


queror; that in aſſaults, every inhabitant was put 
to the ſword ; that in regular engagements, it 
was thought more deſirable to die ſword in hand, 


than to be led in triumph, and be condemned to 


perpetual, ſlavery, Were not theſe barbarous 
cuſtoms” of war injurious to population ? If ag 
we mult. allow, fome unhappy men were pre- 
ſerved to be the victims of ſlavery, this was but 


of little ſervice to the increaſe of mankind, as it 


eſtabliſhed in a ſtate an extreme inequality of 


conditions among beings by nature equal. If the 
diviſion of ſocieties into fmall colonies or ſtates, 


were adapted to multiply families by the partition 
of lands; it likewiſe more frequently occaſioned 
conteſts among the nations; and as theſe ſmall 
ſtates touched one another, as it were, in an in- 


finite number of points, in order to defend them, 
every inhabitant was obliged to take up arms. 


Large bodies are not eaſily put into motion on 
account of their bulk ; ſmall ones are in per- 


petual motion, which entirely deſtroys them. 
Itx war were deſtructive of population in ancient 
times, peace was not always able to promote and 


reſtore it. Formerly all nations were ruled by de- 
ſpotic or ariſtocratic power, and thoſe two forms 


of government are by no means favourable to the 


increaſe of the human ſpecies. The free cities of 
Greece were ſubject to laws ſo complicated, that 


| there were continual diſſenſions among the e 
tizens. Even the inferior claſs of people, who 


had no right of voting, obtained a ſuperiority in 


the public aſſemblies, where a man of talents, by 
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B OO k the power of eloquence, might put ſo many men 


XIX. 


——— 


into commotion. Beſides, in theſe ſtates popula- 
tion tended to be confined to the city, in conjunc- 
tion with ambition, power, riches, and in ſhort, 
all the effects and ſprings of liberty. Not but that 
the lands under the democratical ſtates muſt have 
been well cultivated and well peopled. But the 
democracies were few; and as they were all am- 
bitious, and could only aggrandize themſelves by 


war, if we except Athens, whoſe commerce, in- 
deed, was alſo owen to the ſuperiority of it's arms, 


the earth could not long flouriſh and increaſe in 


population. In a word, Greece and Italy were at 


leaſt the only countries better el than ny 
are at preſent. 
ExCEPT in Greece, which repelled, reſtrained, 


and ſubdued Aſia; in Carthage, which appeared 


for a moment on the borders of Africa, and ſoon 
declined to it's former ſtate; and in Rome, which 
brought into ſubjection and deſtroyed the known 
world; where do we find ſuch a degree of popu- 
lation, as will bear any compariſon with what a 

traveller meets with every day, on every ſea- coaſt 
along all the great rivers, and on the roads lead- 
ing to capital cities ? What vaſt foreſts are turned 
to tillage? What harveſts are waving in the place 
of reeds that covered marſhy grounds? What 
numbers of civilized people who ſubſiſt on dried 


| fiſh, and ſalted proviſions ? 


NoTwiTHSTANDING this, there hath ariſen, for 
ſome years paſt, an almoſt general exclamation 


reſpecting the depopulation of all ſtates. We 


think we can diſcover the cauſe of theſe ſtrange 


exclamations. Men, preſſing, as it were, one 


upon the other, have left behind them ſome re- 
gions leſs inhabited; and the different diſtribu- 


tion of mankind bath been taken for a diminution 


Don inc 


of the human race. 
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Dun N a long ſeries of ages, empires were di · ; © © K 
vided into ſo many ſovereignties, as there were XIX. 


private noblemen in them. Then theſe ſubjects, 


or the ſlaves of theſe petty deſpots were fixed, 
and that for ever, upon the territory where they 
were born. At the abolition of the feudal 
ſyſtem, when there remained no more than one 
maſter, one king, and one court, all men 
crowded to that ſpot, from whence favours, 
riches, and honour flowed. Such was the origin 


of thoſe proud capitals, where the people have 
been . ſucceſſively. heaped one upon another, and 


which are gradually become, in a manner, the 
general afſembly of each nation. | | 

 Oraxx cities, leſs extenſive, but ſtill very 
conſiderable, have alſo been raiſed in each pro- 
vince, in proportion as the ſupreme authority 


hath been confirmed. They have been formed 


by the tribunals, public buſineſs, and the arts, 


and they have been conſtantly more and more 


Increaſed, by the taſte for the conveniences and 
Pleaſures of ſociety. 


Tas E new eſtabliſhments could not be formed 
but at the expence of the country places. Ac- 


cordingly, there are ſcarce any inhabitants re- * 


maining there, except ſuch as were neceſſary for 
the tilling of the lands, and for the employments 
that are inſeparable from it. The productions 
have not felt. the effe& of this revolution ; m_ 


are even become more abundant, more. varied, 


and more agreeable; becauſe more of them have 
been ſought after, and better paid: becauſe the 
methods, and the inſtruments, have acquired a 
degree of fimplicity and of improvement they 


had not formerly; and becauſe the cultivators, 


encouraged in a variety of ways, have become 
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470 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
BOOK In the police, in the morals, and in the politics, 
XIX. of the moderns, we may diſcern many cauſes of 
propagation” that did not exiſt among the an- 
cients: but at the ſame time, we obſerve likewiſe 
ſome impediments which may prevent or dimi- 
niſh among us that ſort of progreſs,” which, in 
our ſpecies, ſhould be moſt conducive to it's 
being raiſed to the greateſt degree of perfection. 
For population will never be very cofſider- 
Able, unleſs men are more numerous and more 

n 

- *PopuLATION depends, in a great meaſure, on 
the diſtribution of landed property. Families are 
multiplied in the ſame manner as poſſeſſions, and 
when theſe are too large, they are always injurious 
to population from their inordinate extent. A man 
of conſiderable property, working only for him- 
ſelf, ſets apart one half of his lands for his income, 
and the other for his pleaſures. All he appro- 
priates to hunting, is a double loſs in point of cul- 
tivation, for he breeds animals on the land that 
ſhould be appropriated to men, inſtead of ſubſiſt- 
ing men on the land which is appropriated to ani- 
mals. Wood is neceſſary in a country for edifices 
and fewel: but is there any occaſion for ſo many 
avenues in a park; or for parterres, and kitchen- 
gardens, of ſuch extent as belong to a large eſtate? 
In this caſe, does luxury, which in it's magni- 
ficence contributes to the ſupport of the arts, 
prove as favourable to the increaſe of mankind, 
as it might by employing the land to better pur- 
ſes? Too many large eſtates, therefore, and too 
few ſmall ones; this is the firſt impediment to 
population. | e ea not ode e : 
TEE next obſtacle, is the unalienable-domains 
of the clergy : when ſo much property remains for 
ever in the ſame hands, how ſhall population flou- 
Triſh, while it entirely depends upon the improve- 
5 ; ment 
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ment of lands by the increaſe of ſhares among B O O R 
different proprietors. What intereſt has the in- XIX. 
eumbent to increaſe the value of an eſtate he is 
not to tranſmit:to any ſucceſſor, to ſow or plant 
for a poſterity not derived from himſelf? Far 
from diminiſſing his income to improve his lands, 
will he not rather impair the eſtate in order to 
increaſe the rents which he is to enjoy only for 
hct ᷣm ·¶ OT , 8 
THE entails of eſtates in great families are not 
leſs prejudicial to the propagation of mankind. 
Fhey leſſen at once both the nobility and the 
other ranks of people. As the right of primo- 
geniture among the great, ſacrifices the younger 
children to the intereſt of the elder branch; in 
the ſame manner entails deſtroy ſeveral families 
for the ſake of a ſingle one. Almoſt all entailed 
eſtates are ill cultivated, on account of the negli- 
gence of à proprietor who is not attached to a 
poſſeſſion he is not to diſpoſe of, which has been 
ceded to him only with regret, and which is al- 
ready given to his ſucceflors, whom he cannot 
conſider as his heirs, becauſe they are not named 
by him. The right of primogeniture and of 
entail is therefore a law, one may ſay, made on 
1 8 to defeat the increaſe of population in any 
Rates ict? ei „ Fs 
_ "From theſe obſtacles to population, produced 
dy the defect of legiſlation, there ariſes a third, 
which is the poverty of the people. Where- 
ever the farmers have not the property of the 
ground, rent, their life is miſerable, and their con- 
dition precarious. Not being certain of their 
ſubſiſtence, which depends on their health, having 
but ſmall reliance on their ſtrength, which is not 
at their own diſpoſal, and weary of their exiſtence, 
they are afraid of breeding a race of wretched be. 
ings. It is an error to imagine that plenty of 
Lg | OM children 
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XIX 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


BO o K children are produced in the country, where there 


die as many, if not more, than are born every 
year. The toil of the father, and the milk of the 
mother are loſt to them, and their children; for 


they will never attain to the flower of their age, 


or to that period of maturity, which, by it's ſer- 


vices, will recompence all the pains that have 


been beſtowed upon their education. With a 
ſmall portion of land, the mother might bring 


up her child, and cultivate her own little garden, 


while the father, by his labour abroad, might 
add to the conveniences of his family. Theſe 
three beings, without property, languiſn upon 


the little that one of them gan or” n child 


periſhes. 

WHAT a variety of evils ariſe 8 a faulty or 
defective legiſlation? Vices and calamities are 
infinite in their effects, they mutually aſſiſt each 
other in ſpreading general deſtruction, and ariſe 
from one another, till they are both exhauſted. 
The indigence of the country produces an increaſe 
of troops, a burden ruinous in it's nature, de- 


ſtructive of men in time of war, and of land in 


time of peace. It is certain that the military de- 


ſtroy the fields, which they do not cultivate them- 


ſelves; becauſe every ſoldier deprives the ſtate of 
a huſbandman, and burdens it with an idle or 
uſeleſs conſumer. He defends the country in 


time of peace, merely from a pernicious ſyſtem, 


which, under the pretext of defence, makes all 
nations aggreſſors. If all governments would, as 


they eaſily might, let thoſe men, whom they de- 
vote to the army, be employed in the labours 


of huſbandry, the number of huſbandmen and 
artiſans, throughout Europe, would, in a ſhort 


time, be conſiderably increaſed. All the powers 
of human induſtry would be exerted in improv- 


ing the advantages of nature, and in ſurmount- 
ing 


* 


SOOT FRAY 
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ing every obſtacle to improvement; every thing B O © K 
would concur in-pepmoting life, not in N 


deſtruction. 
+ Tan * pi Ruſſia. 4 be 1 and 


the plains of Poland not laid waſte. The vaſt 


dominions of the Turks would be cultivated, and 
the bleſſings of their Prophet would be extended 
over an immenſe population. Egypt, Syria, and 
Paleſtine would again become what they were in 


the times of the Phenicians, in the days of their 


ſhepherd, kings, and of the Jews, who enjoyed 


_ happineſs and peace under their judges. The 
parched mountains of Sierra Morena would be 

rendered fertile, the heaths of Aquitaine would 
4 cleared of inſeQts and be covered with pes 
ple. 


| Bur 3 good is mereiy the deluſive en 


of bene volent men. This brings to my remem- 
| brance the virtuous prelate of Cambray, and the 


good Abde of St. Pierre. Their works are com- 
poſed with a deſign. to make deſerts inhabited, 
not indeed with hermits, who fly from the vices. 


and- misfortunes of the world, but with happy fa- 


milies, who would proclaim the glory of God 
upon earth, as the ſtars declare it in the firma- 
ment. Their writings abound with ſocial views 
and ſentiments of humanity, and may be conſi- 
dered as truly inſpired; for humanity is the gift 
of heaven. Kings will inſure the attachment of 
their people, in proportion as they themſelves are 


attached to ſuch men. 


Ir is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerve, that one of the 
means to favour population, is to ſuppreſs the ce- 


 libacy of the regular and ſecular clergy. Monaſtic 

_ -nſtitutions have a reference to two æras remark- 
able in the hiſtory of the world. About the year 
790 of Rome, Jeſus Chriſt was the founder of a 
new religion in the Eaſt; "and the ſubverſion of 
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BOO * Paganifm was ſoon attended with that of the Ro: 


man empire -itſelf, Two or three hundred years 
after the death of Chriſt, Egypt and Paleſtine 
were filled with monks. - About the year 700 o ; 
the Chriſtian Era, Mohammed appeared, and 
eſtabliſhed a new religion in the Fall; and Chriſ- 
tianity was transferred to Europe, where it fixed. 
Three or four hundred years afterwards, there 
aroſe” multitudes of religious orders. At the 
time of the birth of Chriſt, the books of David, 
and thoſe of the Sybil, foretold the destruction 
of the world, a deluge, or rather an univerſal 
confiagration, and general judgment: and all 
people, oppreſſed by the dominion of the Ro- 
mans; wiſhed for and believed in a general diſ- 
ſolution. A thouſand years after the Chriſtian 
ra, the books of David, and thoſe of the Sybil, 
ſtill announced the laſt judgment: and ſeveral 
penitents, as ferocious and wild in their extrava- 
gant piety as in their vices, ſold all their poſſeſſi- 
ons to go to conquer and die upon the tomb of 
their redeemer. The nations groaning under the 
tyranny of the feudal government, wiſhed for, and 
ſtill believed in, the end of the world. | 
WIIILxE one part of the Chriſtian world; impreff- 
ed with terrou went to periſh in the cruſades, ano- 


ther part were burying themſelves in cloiſters. 
This was the origin of the monaſtic life in Eu- 


rope. Opinion gave riſe to monks, and it will 
be the cauſe of their deſtruction. The eſtates 
they poſſeſſed, they will leave behind them for 


the uſe and increaſe of ſociety: and all thoſe 


hours, that are loſt in praying without devotion, 


will be conſecrated to their primitive intention, 
which is labour. The clergy are to remember 


that, in the ſacred ſcriptures, God ſays to man, 


in a ſtate of innocence, Increaſe and multiply: 
to n,; in a — ſtate, Till * earth, an 


work 
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work for- thy ſubſiſtence. If the duties of the B © 8 K 


prieſthood ſeem yet to allow the prieſt to incum- 
ber himſelf with the care of a family and an 
eſtate; the duties of ſociety more ſtrongly forbid 
celibacy. If the monks, in earlier times, cleared 
the deſerts they inhabited, they now contribute 
to depopulate the towns where their number is 
very great: if the clergy has ſubſiſted on the alms 
of the people, they in their turn reduce the peo- 
ple to beggary. Among the idle claſſes of ſo- 
ciety, the moſt prejudicial is that which, from 
it's very principles, muſt tend to promote a ge- 
neral ſpirit of indolence among men; make them 
waſte at the altar, as well the work of the bees, 
as the ſalary of the workmen; which burns in 
day-time the candles that ought to be reſerved 
for the night, and makes men loſe in the church 
that time they owe to the care of their families; 
which engages men to aſk of heaven the ſubſiſt- 
ence thai the ground only can give, or produce 
in return for their toi. F952 £47 
THERE is {till another cauſe of the depopulation 
of ſome ſtates; which is, that want of toleration 
which perſecutes and proſcribes every religion but 
that of the prince on the throne. This is a ſpecies 
of oppreſſion and tyranny peculiar to modern po- 
litics, to extend it's influence even over men's 
thoughts and conſciences: a barbarous piety, 
which, for the ſake of exterior forms of worſhip, 
extinguiſhes, in ſome degree, the very idea of the 
exiſtence of God, by deſtroying multitudes of his 
worſhippers : it is an impiety ſtill more barbarous, 
that, on account of things ſo indifferent as religious 
ceremonies muſt appear, deſtroys the life of man, 
and impedes the population of ſtates, which 
ſhould be conſidered as points of the utmoſt im- 
portance. For neither the number nor the alle. 
giance of ſubjects is increaſed by. exacting oaths | 
: | | contrary 
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"BOO Kcontrary to conſcience, by forcing into ſecret per- 


XIX. 
— 


r 


jury thoſe who are engaged in the marriage ties, 
or in the different profeſſions of a citizen. Unity 
in religion is proper only when it is naturally eſta- 
bliſhed by conviction. When once that is at an 
end, a general liberty, if granted, would be the 
means of reſtoring tranquillity and peace of mind. 
When no diſtinction is made, but this liberty is 
fully and equally extended to every citizen, it can 
never diſturb the peace of families. 

Nx r to the celibacy of the clergy and of the 
military, the former of which ariſes from profeſ- 
ſion, the latter from cuſtom, there is a third, de- 


.rived from convenience, and introduced by luxu- 


ry. I mean that of life annuitants. Here we may 
admire the chain of caufes. At the ſame time 
that commerce fayours population by the means of 
induſtry both by land and ſea, by all the objects 
and operations of navigation, and by the ſeveral 
arts of cultivation and manufactures, it alſo - de- 
creaſes it by reaſon of all thoſe vices which luxury 
introduces. When riches have gained a general 


aſcendant over the minds of men, then opinions 


and manners alter by the intermixture of ranks. 
The arts and the talents of pleaſing corrupt ſo- 


ciety, while they poliſn it. When the inter- 


* 


7 


0 


courſe between the ſexes becomes frequent, they 


mutually ſeduee each other, and the weaker in- 


duce the ſtronger to adopt the frivolous turn for 
dreſs and amuſement. The women become chil- 
dren, and the men effeminate. Entertainments 


are the ſole topic of their converſation, and the 


object of their occupation. The manly and ro- 
buſt exerciſes, by which the youth were trained 


up to diſcipline, and prepared for the moſt im- 
portant and dangerous profeſſions, give place to 
the love of public ſnews, where every paſſion that 
can render a nation effeminate is caught, as long 
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as there is no appearance of a patriotic ſpirit BO O K 
among them. Indolence prevails among all per. XIX. 
ſons of eaſy circumſtances, and labour diminiſnes 


among that claſs of men deſtined to be employed 
in it. The variety of arts multiplies faſhions, 
and theſe increaſe our expences; articles of luxury 


become neceſſary; what is ſuperfluous is looked 


upon as needful; and people in general are better 
dreſſed, but do not live ſo well; and purchaſe 
clothes at the expence of the neceſſaries of life. 
The lower claſs of men become debauched before 


they are ſenſible of the paſſion of love, and mar- 
rying later, have fewer or weaker children: the. 
tradeſman ſeeks a fortune not a wife, and he pre- 


maturely loſes both the one and the other, in the 
exceſſes of libertiniſm. The rich, whether mar- 
ried or not, are continually ſeducing women of 
every rank, or debauching girls of low condition. 
The difficulty of ſupporting the charges of mar- 
riage, and the readineſs of finding the joys of it 
without bearing any of it's diſagreeable inconve- 


niences, tends to increaſe the number of unmar- 


ried people in every claſs of life. The man 
who. renounces the hope of being the father of a 
family, conſumes his patrimony, and in concert 
with the. ſtate, which increaſes his income, by 
borrowing money from him at a ruinous intereſt, 
he laviſhes upon one generation the ſupport of 
many; he extinguiſhes his own poſterity as well as 
that of the women by whom he is rewarded, and 
that of the girls who are paid by him. Every 
kind of proſtitution prevails at the ſame time. 


| Honour and duty is forfeited in every rank; the 
ruin of the women is but the forerunner of that 


of- the mens ͤ ot 
Tux nation that is inclined to gallantry, or ra- 
ther to libertiniſm, ſoon loſes it's power and cre- 


dit in other countries, and is ruined at home. 
| There 
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BO 2 K There is no longer any nobility, no longer any 


body of men to defend their own or the people's 
rights; for every where diviſion and ſelf. intereſt 
prevails. No one wiſnes to be ruined alone. The 
love of riches becomes the general object of attrac- 
tion, the honeſt man is apprehenſive of lofing his 
dortune, and the man of no honour is intent upon 
making his: the one retires from the world, the 
other {ets himſelf up to ſale, and thus the ſtate ; is 
loſt. Such is the conſtant progreſs of. commerce 
in a monarchical government. What it's effects 
are in a republic we know from ancient hiſtory. 
But ſtill it is neceſſary at this period to excite men 
to commerce, becauſe the preſent ſituation of Eu- 
rope is favourable to it, and commerce: itſelf Pro- 
motes population. 78882 
Bur it will be aſked, whether a great degrec᷑ Uf 
population be uſeful in promoting the happineſs 
of mankind, This is an idle queſſion. In fact, 
the point is not to multiply men, in order to make 
them happy; but it is ſufficient to make t 

happy, that they ſhould multiply. All the ments 
which concur in the proſperity of any-ſtate, tend 
of themſelves to the propagation of it's people. A 
legiſlator deſirous of an increaſe of people merely 
to have a great number of ſoldiers, and of ſub- 
jects, only for the purpoſe of ſubduing his neigh- 
bours, would be a monſter, and an enemy to the 
human race, ſince his plans of political increaſe 
would be ſolely directed to the deſtruction of 
others. A legiſlator, on the contrary, who, like 
Solon, ſhould form a republic, whole multitüdes 
might people the deſert coaſts of the ſea 5* or who, 
like Penn, ſhould make laws for the cultivation 
of his colony, and forbid war, ſuch legiſlator 
would undoubtedly be confidered- as a God on 
earth. Even though his name ſhoald not be im- 
mortalized, he would live in happineſs, and die 
contented, | 
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contented, eſpecially if he could be certain of B O Ok 
leaving behind him laws of ſuch wiſdom, 20 BS 
free the people for ever from ma vexation of 
taxes. 

Ir is to be preſumed en what are OO 05 Taxes. 
the ſtate of the ſavages, that the advantage of not 
being confined by the reſtraints of our ridiculous 


clothing, the unwholeſome incloſure of ſuperb. 1 
edifices, and the complicated tyranny of our cuſs 16 
- toms, Jaws, and manners, is not a compenſation 4 
for a precarious life, for contuſions received, and 1 4 
perpetual combats engaged for a portion of a Wil 
foreſt, for a cavern, a how, an arrow, a fruit, a _ 1 
fiſh, a bird, a quadruped, the ſin af a beaſt, or - 1 
the poſſeſſion of a woman. Let miſanthrophy 3 120 
exaggerate at pleaſure the vices of our cities, it | _ 
will not ſucceed in diſguſting us of thoſe expreſs | A4 
or tacit conventions, nor of thoſe artificial vir- 1 09 
tues, which conſtitute the ſecurity and the charm —_— 
of, our ſocieties. _ 00108 
Turk are undoubtedly aſſaſſins among us, 1 
there are violators of an aſylum, there are mon- Hl 
ſters whoſe avidity, indigence, or lazineſs, diſ- 1 
guſt the ſocial order. There are other monſters, Vu 
perhaps more deteſtable, who, poſſeſſed of a plenty 18 
which would be ſufficient for two or three thou- - th 
ſand families, are only occupied in increaſing the 1 
miſery of them. I ſhall not the leſs implore be- 1 
nediction upon the public ſtrength, which moſt | 5 
commonly inſures my perſon and my property, 1 
in return for the mene which it requires 1 
from me. us 1 


A Tax may be defined, a Aiden of a part of 
a. man's property for the defence of the reſt: 
it follows from hence, that there ſhould not be 
any tax either among people in a ſtate of ſlavery, 
or one ſavages : : tor: tha former no longer en- 
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Vand-the latter bave hat yet: a 

qe 09 lam —_ N57 tho vd 
ar natiom po large 4 

ty, when it's ens E Head 


ö . 


the enpentes of govermnentneceſfary, Nn dd has 

pofſcthone, trade and wealth capable; vf temps! 
the avidity of it's :neigltibours; who! m 

— . ambitious; then, im order ton guard at's 

ers; or it's provinces tou protect it s h,˖ỹ 


gatlen, und keep ap- it's police, chord iran 


ceſſy for forces und for a revenuc- bd is} burt 
juſt and requiite; that the perſons hm are ems 

din any manner for the public go6d, ſhould 
be maintainécl by all the other orders of the 0 


ciety. _ 2?" Tyiqeaq 
| nen x have been oovtrios and times /pHh which 
a portion of the territory was affigned- forthe 


public exp of the Rate. © The! government 
not being enabled of itſelf to —— enten ve 


— advantage, was fouded to imruſb this 


charge to adminiſtrators who either naglected th 


revenues, or appropriated them to their owh fe; 


| This Practice brought ron ſtilt greater inv ni 


enees: Either tie royal domains were tob ehm 
ſiderable in time of peace: ori:infalfibenrifor ths” 
calls of war! In the-firſt inſtancey the Bberty uf 
the ſtate was oppreſſed by the ruler of it, and 
the latter, by Husgers It has, therefbre; Been 
fol neceliary "to have recourſe tone tontribu⸗ 
tions of the citizens. ft awe H 

Tusk funds were in early times not evnſider- 


able! The ſtipends then allowed were mache 


indemnification to theſe whom public uffairt pre- 
vẽnted from attending to thoſe employments that 
were neceflary for their ſuhſſſtence. Their reward | 
arofe from that pleaſing ſenfationi which we expe 


rietice from an inferifal conſciouſheſs;of- our <P 
: * virtue, 
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r n 
it by other men. This moral wealth was the XX 
trenſure of riſing ſocieties ; a kind of coin 
— equally the intereſt of government 
anof:monlitynotita diminiſh the value of. 
-*Hoxove held: tbe:plaee of taxes no leſs in the 


Nouriſhing periads of. Greere, than in the infant 
Aue aß focbsties- The petriot, who ſerved his 


country, did not think + he had any right to 
duty it. Thecimpaſt: laid by: Ariſtides on all 
— for che ſupport-of; the — againſt Perſia, 
as foi moderate, that⸗thoſe ho were to contri- 
hate af=themſclvcs;::called it the happy fortune of 
Gheeea/ Wut times were theſe, and what a coun- 
e neee ch -Happinols. of the 
People: — 
! Romans acquired power and empire almoſt 
p:afliftance: 2 the public treaſury. 
5 — wealth would . diverted them 
Swim the ton ueſt: of the world, The public 
erde was attended to vhout any views of iu- 
trreſts ayrn after their mannere bad . cor- 
© 25953: 03 mods 934: 

Imi the frnfdal government, there were no 
taxes, for on what could /they have been levied ? 
Phe man ande land were both the property of 
the Bord. dt nen a; real and a perſonal | ſer= 
Wallner 
. een knowledge began to diffuſe it's light over 

Eutupnz he nations turned their thoughts towards 

their on ſecurity. They voluntarily furniſhed 

contributions:to-repreſs. foreign. and domeſtic ene 
miese But thoſe tributes were moderate, . becauſe 

— — nes abſolute enough to divert 
hah on Wide, or to the 
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38 9 «ſpirit of aggre 
de fownels with which affairs wee agi 
— e »Fubcte 
Witt much difficulty in appropri: 
tzhemſetves greater rip fits that che et 
fereenfoyed: The impoſttien of ter Wit 
meimportant of their ufurpations; and it is that, 4 
the ionfequetives of Which have bert the mot 
er gous7 20 207 fie mitt 01 Deine K L. 
Palxens have eren ventured- to render dhe 
mats f Fervitude' apparent upon all their ub. 
jsp by levying a Polltax. Independent nw 
a Fenufinden les attended withz can any thing b 
mode arbitrary chan ſuch ita 1 —þ 
Ae ehe babe to be levied upon voluntary infortat” l 
tien? Bat this would require betwern the nic? 
narcih amd his ſubjects an attachment to each Aber 
ariſing from a principle of duty, Wich ud, 
unte them by a mutuablove of the peneratipood; 
or, at leaſt, a regard to public welfare, to i- 
ſpire! the one with- cotifidente in the other, K 
ſmevred and reciprocal commonicatien of their 
intelligence; and of their ſentiments. ' Even then, 
up What is this eonſcientious principle to be 
dg ieh is 70 fer ve as an inſtroctor, LJ 
guldeg and a check in the affairs df bw᷑erhment? 
s ehe ſanctuary of families, or the elofet- = ” 
citi en, 1 be invaded, in order to gain by far- 
Prite, ank bring to light, chat he dees net hüfe 
tc e veal; what it is often of imp . Kin 
n6t©to © ieder! What An 1 — | 
What aw-injutious violence! Thoeug 
ehen become: 16 — des | 
* ok ſubſiſtenee of every — ary do th 7 
nbt vury from one year te another withitheuncefs 
tain atidPrecarious productions of induffry | 
they act leſſened by the-increaſe of el Bren, by | 
is decay of I through, 93 — — Y 


wy 
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aborjous ogcupations-.. The! very, faculties, of 
i {pecies,. which are uſefub and employed in 


- aboriaus. occupations, do they not change with 
| thke viciſſitudes occaſioned by time in cyery thing 
| hat depen nds. on nature and fortune? The perſonal 
oz ig A yexation;then-tothe. individual, without; 

ing 4; general benefft. A poll-tax is à ſort of. 
rcd oppreſſive to the man, without being pro-; 
flaple ro che tate. 

r T. Princes, bad impoſed this tax, lich. is 
Si 9ofdeſporiſa, or which. leads to it Woner 
: atery impoſts. were then laid upon artigles of 
008 ſiimption. - Sovereigns: have affected to conn; 
ſider this new. tribute as in ſome meaſure volun- 
tary, becaùſe it riſes. in proportion to the expen · 
. the, ſubject, which he is at liberty to in- 
cregſe or diminiſh; according to his abilities, or- 
ee which are, for the moſt parton; 


| by =: T., if t taxation affect the commodities v 
are. ef immediate necefſty, it mat be conſidered: 
as. an att of the greateſt cruelty. Previous to all 
the; laws of ſociety, man had a right to ſubſiſt. 
d. is: to loſe that right by the <fabliſhoenc: 
vg To ſell the produce of the earth to the 
| proph 8 ae price, is in reality to deprive them 
of it: to wreſt from them by a tax the natural 
mer of, preſerving life, is, in fact, to affect the 
principle of their exiſtence. By extorting 
the ubſiſtence of the needy, the ſtate takes from 
him his ſtrength, with his food. It reduces the 
por man to à ſtate of beggary; and the lahouting- 
man to, that of idleneſs; it makes the unfortunate 
mie een mene! 3. that is, it is the cauſe of. 
bringing the man who is ready to ſtarxve te 2 
ris: from the as diſtreſs to whiz 
I; d. n: D Agi daes! 10 * * 21 
901 od 181. — 5 5 5 i 2 | 


— 


ments oe 
Deuter — msi ne 
Spire bn in crowdi mY 18 
Ante L wy e 1 100 


the gates 5 towns; infeſting the 
r adsrgf, commerce; and ſearching . 
granaries, and ſtorchouſes ! What a ; war 
between prince and people, between ſubject and 
ſyljea !, How, many riſons, gallies, and gibbets 
prepared for à number of unhappy perſons. tho 
bave been urged on to fraudulent pra i068 | 
ſmuggling, and even to piracy, by the ne 
the revenue laws! 

IEE. ee of ſoyereigns has exte ended, ';rfeſf 
rom the 110 cles of f conſumption to tho! of traffic 
carried; on from one ſtate. to another „hide 
tyrants! W N Ill ye never be ſenſible, tha if ye lay 
duties on what ye offer to the ſtranger, he will buy 
at a cheaper rate, he will give only the Phone 
demanged by other ſtates ;.1 even our own; ſubs. 
jects. were, t e. ſole pro 4 that produce 
yu have taxed, they. ſtill would never be able to 

wake other nations ſubmit to ſuch Se 1 for 
3 that caſe the demand would be for a leſs, uan- 
tity. and. the overplug,would obli them to. lower N 
the price, in order to find a ſale for it. . | 
„Tu duty on merchandiſe which one ſtate 1e. 
ctives from another, is not leſs unreaſonable; 
The price of the goods being regule ted. by t the 

eompetition of other. Sur yibng the. duties, wi 

MT by. the ſubjcQs, of that ſtate which: bu 
commodities} for it's Finden Poſlibly, the 
increaſc;in;the. price ↄf foreign produce, Py di- 
miniſh the conſumption. of it. But if a leſs 
e e ne be { 9 40 2 e a. 
| antity will be. . purchaſed 0 

* — 12 arc 816 be eſtimated A EN? 
2 . the 


NBS. 


2 4 * 3 A 
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cite then t of 
Ses, without Toy 


ofe the courſe Uf 
eripg the value of 


os val 
Ic 111 555 
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gr n 
HETHER therefore duties be laid on our own 
155 on foreign merchandiſe, the indoſtry of the 
ubj ject will neceflarily ſuffer by it. The means 
& 3 yment will be Aer, — 'there will be lefs 
raw materials te Work up. The greater diminum! 
yon th th ere is in the annual produce, the greater 
o will be the deereaſe of Mar” "Then all the 


22 that can be made againſt beggars will be in- 


Qual, for man muſt live on what is given him, 
rl 5 annot live by What he earns. 9614 SIO 
Bur 
roper to conciliate the public intereſt with the 
Mg 


of, individuals? It is the land- tax. An im- 
pol % with reſpect to the perſon upon whom it 
18 charged, an annual expence. It can only; 
therefore, be aſſeſſed on an annual revenue; for 


nothin but an annual revenue can diſcharge an 


annual expence. Now there never can be any 
annual reyenue, except that of the land. It is 
land only which returns yearly what has been 
beſtowed upon, it, with an additional profit that 
may, be diſpoſed of. Tr is but within theſe few 


ears that we have begun to be ſenſible of this 


important truth, Some men of abilities will one 
day be able to demonſtrate the evidence of it: and 


E 
crity unknown to all nations and 
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of ri 
1 ag , Pr "I 


vation admits of Io great a change. T 


13 


ſold and bought. B 2 


55 pre ee that are fold; "by reſtraining the 


What then! Is oe mode of taxation the moſt 


that irs des which firſt makes this the foundas 
ſyſtem, will neceffarily be raiſed to- 


- ER, 1 ps; there is ni no eſtate in Europe at 2. — | 
* | 
— 


for that of 'widther 


#7 e 9 55 indeb 
den TN AE in the mode o KN a 
renves, would infa libly alter the 8 0 e ies 
diſt rb. the peace of the ſupject. „But a an 2 t, 
1d rovident policy will tend, 755 flow 
af { . e o falutary 1 
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Sar. ions. Fr would 1 ay I en 
ae ad folly to. avail ourſelyes of diſtin Cons r 
ceived.from our anceſtors, in order to Vicht 
ourſelyes from the burdens of ſociety. Every 
nark of diſtinction that, 1 is not of general utility 
auld be conſidered as injurious, it _can only be 
equitable, when it is founded on à formal © - 
ement of deyoting our lives and fortunes i in "A 
bin particular manner to the ſer vice. of ür 
country. . 5 i ar 
por ud our. days, the tax were e hid for t b it | 
time upon the land, would it not acces b | 
: ſyppoſed that the contribution. ſhoulg | be prop ore 
Wente to the extent and value of the gde 
gu 1d any, one venture to allege. his | ploy 
gs 7] 1 his dignities, i in e to | 
from the tributes required for | he 
i e „ What .conne + if des rich: infants 
n 


ie Alb 


on as it becomes neceſſary for the: pub. 


— 
2 * 


l KY 
cd Fg 


1 35 the lands is more difficult to aſcertain: 
ome writers have imagined, that ecclefiaſticaf 


e, would be a proper mode to be adopte 
In WY e ſay they, there could be no bad 


According as circumſtances ſhould 
re efforts on the part of the people, the 


oe mii! tak 
require mi 


5 art of the productions at the time of the haryeſt, 
every. thing would be ſettled without con- 
kaint, without deceit, without miſtruſt, and 
without oppreſſion. PI 

Bor in this mode of levying 188 will the ta 

e collected, for objects ſo multiplied, ſo vari- 


dees require enormous expences? 
d not the forming of the tax give oecaſioñ to 
Fol too conſiderable? If this arrangement 
| prof therefore a pear moſt fatal to citizens, 
N would it not be wt fatal to government? How 
can any one poſſibly doubt, that the intereſt 
of 1 individual is "is ſame as that of the 
ſociety ? Can any one be ſtill ignorant of che 
ate. connection there is between the e 
Who aſks. and the ſubjects who grant? 
"Brslbes, this impoſt, apparently ſo ara, 
| 04. I n fat be the 5 nal Rs bg of a . 


ot w Ek the ans of his revenue, one Fang , 


0 
ne qui 
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5 oi tles, and Sn? They *r Wes 
| he” bs. ils) an and this nt Ther ah. . 


Cas: manner in which the tax ought for be laid | 


| 2 unfortunately levied in the greateſt part ot 


treaſury. would take a fourth, a fifth, a fixth - 


[+ 5 Ape ſo little known! ? Would not the form 
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ful on wndby e Ney 
ft Exjithos fiffitely ir 
Y Wh bla, Hier Mads oy rmps 
> de bee 1255 —— e | 
to Has been prop 

ted By men little verſed in peel con 
ut diſguſted, with reaſon, at 5 arbitriry münHef 
in wi h they ifaw the lands taxed” Suppoſtthe 

ent 6f-the*domain'be admitted ds a rulez e 

t' muſt he conſidered that there ares ſbme ande 
which can pay a great deal, others which ear p- 
little, and ſome, even, wkieh chi Pe nethſng; 
penees the profits remaining, aſterb all the — 


ences, are ſcarce füffircient to determine the moſt 
telligent man to cdftivate them! If an eat 
ſtate of the leaſes be demanded, will not the farm- 
ers and proprietors act i in concert t6"deceivethe 
overnment? and what means Are there te diſ- 
cover a fraud; planned with eonſunmite! art? 
If You will allow men to give in'theiaccount'ef 
their | own eſtates, for one of theſe” Urelarations 
that ſpall be honeſt; will there not be a hundred 
falſe ones? and will nöt the citizen of ſtrict pro- 
bity be the victim of him who! is Aeſtitüts gef 
SR, ples? In the mode of taking an eſtimation 
Bene value of the lands, will dot me agent uf 
ige treaſury ſuffer himſelf to be ſubotacd By ce 
kriputors whoſe intereſt it is to bribe him f Sup- 
Pole the care of making the fepartitions de left*ο 
the inhabitants of each diſtri, it is undoubtedly 
the moſt equitable rale, the moſt 'conformable:to 
dhe rights of nature and propetty ; and werdt 
nrüſt neceſſarily produce o many 'cabdls,*alteea- 
tions, and animolities, 10 violent u elfe be. 
tween the pafſions; Which will interfere with each 
1 00 that it eannet be productive f chat fyſtem 


# 75 r Which unght inſure tie e 
2 IF 281 
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See ee 8, Which.x 
equity, their value, would lone be cap ible, of 
allecting pthis fortunate; rexglution, „This prin- 
ciple, Ho Rmple Gmple and-ſo c evi e 1 


applied, and - then but imperfectiy. It is to be 


| heped,+that-this. fine inſtitution, though varmly 
oppoſed by authority and by corruption, will wi 
improved in thoſe:ſtates where it has been 
ed, and; that it will be introduced in the empires 
F here ita ꝗdath not yet exiſt. The monarch;wh 
ſhall-Ggnalize his- reign: a this great 3 oF il 
be bleſſed during his li 
dear —— and his aher will be e 


beyond:ages, if, as it cannot be doubted, there 


_ exiſſh a God, the remunerator of good a tions. 

By. let not government, under whatever form 
it may have been eſtabliſhed, or ſtill ſubſiſſs, ever 
carry the meaſure of impoſts to exceſs, It is 
aid; that in their origin they rendered men more 
ative, more ſober, and more intelligent; and 


#bat they bave thus contributed to the maren | 


ef empires. This opinion is not deſtitute of 
babilityz but it is ſtill more certain, that w on 
the takes have been extended beyond. the proper 
hmitsg« they have ſtopped the labours, extin- 
gviſhet induſtry, and produced diſcouragement. 
RO q · man hath been condemned by nature 
cor perpetual watchings in order to ſecure a ſub- 
Aiſtenee,) this urgent care hath not exerted all his 
faculties- His deſires have bern extended much 
dexond chis; and the more numerous are the oh- 
jects which have entered into his plan of happineſs; 
. the, more.repeated have been his, efforts to Attain 
them. If ke bath been reduced, by tyrannyavto 
expe -nothing-: more eme ee on ide 


iches ef pirimery: negatiiry, his za 3 hath 
* Kalle ; he hath*himſelf Sana 


n ſphere 


his memory will be 
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B "BY ha ſphere of his wants.” moo ſoured; an dez . 
en by the op reflive ſpir of a e tealuty, 
Bach either Lg ſhed, y Ag etch el A 
"Sh quitted bis country ip ſearch of a leſs uli 
fortunate deſtiny, or bath led a' wandering and 
vagabond life over defolated provinces.” Moſt 
Ec have, at different periods, ſuffered the 
calamities, and: exbibited this hideous ſpeQacle, F / 
 ACCcoRDINGLY, it is an error, and a very g rear 
one, to judge of the power of empires 87 re- 
venue of the ſovereign. This baſis of calculation 
would be the beſt. hat could be eſtabliſhed,” i 
the tributes were proportioned to the abilities ö 
the citizens; but when the republic is opp1 
by the weight or the variety of the welke ory 
riches, far from being a fign of national p | 
perity, are a mark-of decay. The people, Po 
ble to furniſh any extraordinary aſſiſtance to the 
mother-country, when threatened or invaded$ 
yield to a er yoke,” and ſubmit to ſhameful* | 
and ruinous laws. The cataſtrophe is haſtened, 
when the treaſury has recourſe to the farming of = 
the revenue, in order to collect the te. | 


1 
4 
. 
þ 
3 
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Treg contribution of the citizens toward 8 ds the 
publie treaſury is a tribute: they ſhould preſent 
it themſelves to the ſovereign; who, on his Hart, 
ought prudently to direft the employment of it. 

Every intermediate agent deſtroys theſe pa oh 
tions, which cannot be too nearly united. | His" 
influence becomes an unavoidable ſource of divi-' 
ſion and ravage. It is under this qdious "aſpe* 
that de farmers of the taxes have ee en, 
confidered. 

TE farmers of the revenue contrive the t. mes; 

and it is their buſineſs to multiply them. hey” ; 
_ envelop them in obſcurity, in order to giye them 
the degree of extenſion moſt ſuitable to themſelves, 
* Þ * intereſts are ſupported by judges' ge 
by 
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thrane,;. and. they, cauſe. at plcala re.their ze 


o are diſſati isficd, With reaſon, at their yexa- 
tions. By thoſe. vile artifices they . plunge. the 
province into the, loweſt degree of — while 
their. own coffers regurgitate with riches, Then 
It is that. the. laws, manners, honour, and the 

little remains of the blood of the nation, are ſold 
to them at the vileſt price. The contractor en- 
b without ſhame or remorſe, theſe infamous 

d criminal advantages, till he hath deſtroyed 
che ſtate, the prince, and bimſelf. | 
EE nations have. ſeldom... experienced this 
terrible deſtiny. Humane and . conſiderate prin- 
ciples haye made them prefer an adminiſtration 
almoſt always of a paternal kind, to receive "the 
See of the citizens. It is in abſolute 
governments that the tyrannical cuſtom of farm- 


 rayages, occaſioned by this practice; but timid, 
ignorant, or indolent adminiſtrators, have a Aber 
hended, that in the confuſion in which things 
Were, à total ſubverſion would be the conſe- 
quence of the leaſt change. Wherefore, then, 
| ſhould not the time of the diſeaſe be that of the 


better diſpoſed to a change, that oppoſition i is leſs 
violent, and that the revolution i is more ally; ac- 
5 compliſhed. 8 


ſhould be levied with equity, and that it ſhould 


0 ry that it ſhould be proportioned to the wants 
of government, which are nat always the ſame, 
ar hath, eyer required in all countries, and i in 

every age, more conſiderable. afk eeg! than fehr | 


"we! 


yall, or the peopleato. be .calumniated, 


ing out the revenue is peculiarly adopted. Go- 
vernment bave ſometimes been alarmed at the 


remedy ? Then it is that the minds of men are 


IT is not, however, ſufficient that the impoſt Tl 


be. collected with moderation; it is further neceſ- | 


he 
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E made a;provifion for them b 
IME8 of tranquillity... Since 1c ad» 
4 4 441417141 4 G1 2 * „ r 18 
tion, and the principles of in- 
better underſtood, the ine tho 


. 


that unn them would find itſelf ob- 


ſpotic maſter, and a herd of flaye ss. 
. Ye people, whoſe Kings command every thing. 


: con country. Ton will ſee, that your ancel 05 
; | aſſembled themſelves, and deliberated, whenever 
9 VTV a ſub. 
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D ibgdy was in agitation, If this cuſtom be ne*n'0.0 R 
glected, the ri ng is not loſt; it is recorded” in 22 
heaven, e given the earth to mankind to 
poſſeſs; ; If is 1 8 on the field) 5 55 have taken 
the pains to incloſe, in order to ſecure to your- 
Ives the enjoyment. of it: it is written in your 
where the divinity has impreſſed the love 
a Wer. © Man, whoſe head is raiſed towards 
heaven, was not made in the image of his Creator 
to bow before man. No one is greater than an- 
other, but by the choice and conſent of all. Ye 
courtiers, your greatneſs conſiſts in your lands, 
and 3s not to be found in your attendance on 
dur maſter. Be leſs ambitious, and ye will be 
her. Do juſtice to your vaſſals, and ye will 
mprove your fortunes by increaſing the general 
hap ineſs. What advantage can ye propoſe to 
elves by raiſing the edifice of deſpotiſm up- 
the ruins "of every kind of liberty, virtue, ſen- 
timent, and property? Conſider that this power 
will cruſh you all. Around this formidable Co- 
loſſus ye are no more than figures of bronze, 
repreſenting the nations chained at the feet of a 
ſtatue. x 
I ,x the right of: impoſing taxes 1 in the prince 
alone, though it may not be for his intereſt to 
burden and oppreſs his people, yet they will be 
burdened and oppreſſed...” The caprices, profu- 
ſions, and encroachments of the ſovereign, will 
no, longer know any bounds when they meet with 
no obſtacles.” A falſe and cruel ſyſtem of politics 
will ſoon perſuade” him, that rich ſubjects will al- 
ways become inſolent; that they muſt be diſtreſ- 
ed, in order to be reduced to ſubje&ion ; and Gt: 
poverty is the firmeſt rampart of the throne. © 
wilf proceed ſo far as to believe that every thing | 
is at "his e that, 2 belongs to his 
2 31659. (13h P- RF ſlaves; 
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the means and reſources of induſtry ; and will 
ſuch reſtraints on the exports and tmports of every. 
article of trade, as will entirely abſorb. the profits 
ariſing from it. Commerce will only. be circu- 
lated by the interference, and for the benefit of 
the treaſury. Cultivation will be negleQed: dy. 
mercenaries who can have no hopes of acquiring 
property. The nobility will ſerve in the army. 
only for pay. The magiſtrate will give judg- 
ment only for the ſake of his fees and his Ah 35 
Merchants will keep their fortunes concealed, in 
'F order that they may convey them out of a, land 
j where there is no ſpirit of patriotiſm, nor any 
| ſecurity left. The nation, then loſing all it's im. 
portance, will conceive an indifference for it's 
kings; will ſee it's enemies only in thoſe who are. 
it's maſters; will be induced to hope that a 
change of ſlavery will tend to alleviate the yoke. 
of it; will expect it's deliverance from a revolu- 
tion, and the reſtoration of it's tranquillity from 
an entire overthrow of the ſtate. 
This deſcription is dreadful,” ſaid a vizier 
to me, for there are viziers every Where. 1 
eam concerned at it. But without contribu- 
tion, how can I maintain that ſtrength, of- the 
e ſtate, the neceſſity and advantage of which you 
« yourſelf acknowledge ? This ſtrength ſhould be 
. permanent, and always equal; otherwiſe there 
5 « would be no more ſecurity for your perſons, 
| | e your property, or your induſtry. Happine 
ce undefended is no more than a chimera. My - || 
ce expences are independent of the variety of ſea- | 
* ſons, of the inclemency of the elements, and. MW 
: of all accidents. ' It is therefore neceſſary that 95 
=_— e they ſhould: be ſupplied by you, although a 8 
| PE „ 6 peſtilence 
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el r O7A 2 CHCA 
*r peſtilence ſhould have deffroed x 
*<©thbtigh inſets mould have devoured your vines, 
e though the-hail ſhould Have ropted-upyour 
64 | | 
yo that Arengti of te te, which hath bc 
«created for your ſafety, and which it is your 


*©Þvfinicls tg maintain.” 


Furs oppreſſive ſyſtem concerned only the pro- 


ptictors' of lands. The vizier ſoon informed me 


ofthe means which he employed to render the 
other members of the confederacy ſubſervient to 


ee is ehiefly in the cities that the mechanical 
ank liberal arts, of utility or ornament, of ne- 
<«eeffity or fancy, are concentrated, or at leaſt 
©their activity, their diſplay, or their improve- 
«tient, There it is that the rich, and conſe- 


* tiendy indolenc citizens, atrafted or fixed by | 


<yeatifomeneſs of life by factitious wants. There 
At is, that in order to gratify them, they employ 
ect poor, or, which is the ſame thing, the in- 
e duſtrious man who, in his turn, in order to 
«© {ztify the wants of primary neceſſity, which 
&© are for a long time the only wants with which 
«ke is tormented, endeavours to multiply the 
«© factitious Wants of the rich man; from whence 


< ariſes between the one and the other a mutual 


dependence, founded upon their reſpective in- 
«'tereſts ;, for the induſtrious man wiſhes to la- 
ce Pour, While the rich man wiſhes to enjoy. 
«If, therefore, I can tax the neceſſary articles 


11461890 


ce 
ce trious or idle, that is to ſay, if I can raiſe the 


© 
66 3 
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cc 


all 


F 


„ 
our cattle, 8 9.9 


fYelts.”” r of I will turn againſt | 


of all the inhabitants of cities, whether induſ- 


ce,” for the ſtate, of all the commodities 
d werchandiſe which are conſumed there, 
the wants of all the individuals; I ſhall then 
ve taxed all the ſpecies of induſtry, and T. 
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5 ht of every man, without exc Þ 
light, no oné can either Hue ed, 
Ls pt. life or action there can ber r rf 
i t think of it. 


ae ee other” 1 5 5 8 tes | 
cially in the cities.” In the 5 
10 &wilter 55 f the obe of wil 2 7 5 


nothing to Lome from fot ines A 


©; 


oportion to the 7 


& hath manufactufed, or who gr $ 
, mea part of his profits; and he To h 55 
TE 0 


lor conſumes, gives me ſometh hin 


f: ture." 3 


— bein called u 
terference b ning og "11, 
gantrary, .you. keep it up to their dt 
| ee 8. their part ; 
Dy wing thee ſome how or dim 
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„ Uvea UAE V hut of what uſe either g 


"Fe zangth, of che ſigte be ta me then, if I did not . 
It in finding out . il fraud, in guarding 


1 5 itz or in er ch it? If they endea- 
your r ? or, to,; diminiſh my ſhare, I 


i} 
« ' take, the w. ole and even ee proceed 

64 a little fur "ies 
1 COMPREHEND you Thus it is that wars and 
exactions are ſtill maintained on the frontiers, and 
2 the borders of the provinces; and that, in or- 
to preſs upon that fortunate induſtry, which 
The tie of the moſt diſtant nations, and of the 
| the moſt ſeparated by their manners and 


by their religion. 


rificed to the ſtrength of the ſtate, to that 
1 ulwark which is raiſed againſt the jealouſy 
« an d rapaciouſueſs of neighbouring powers. The 

e ref of particular individuals, doth not al- 

and agree with that of the greater number, 
4 One 58 of the proceeding you complain of is, 
4 to preſerve to you commodities and productions, 


5 which perſonal Lao fg would deprive you of 
exporting them to foreign countries; and I 


ee prohibit the importation of foreign merchandiſe, 
« (which, by the ſuper-abundance they would oc- 

® caſion,” When united to your 8 would lower the 
e of the fatter,” 1 

I THANK. thee, vizier: but! is it neceſſary that 
| thou ſthouldft' have troops? Thoſe troops are 


very, inconvenient,” And couldſt thou not ſerve - 


"ime without a military parade: 


7 Te you perpetually. interrupt me, 50 will 


_ © tofe the thread of my ſubtile and marvellous 
operations. After having laid a tax on mer- 
-#thandiſe, on it's entrance, and on it's going 
„dt of the empire, on it's paſſage from one 
* province to the other, I follow the track of the 
Vor. VI. e - "mo 


[1 © I am fo orry. for 8 But every thing muſt be 
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B 82 2 K< traveller, who goes through my diſtrict on ac 


ee count of his af airs, Or through motives. of Ci: 


3 „ tiofity. T follow the. peaſant who carries to 


* 


* town the produce of the fields, or of his farm: 
“ yard; and when thirſt drives him into a- public 
f Ponte by means of an aſſociation with the 
6c R 7 
Wir, rer! An ian. keepef is your aſſo⸗ 
| ciate ? | | 
„ CerRtaly LY. 1 there any thing deſpicable, 
14 when the maintenance of the a 1h of the 
2 ſtate, and conſequently the wealth of the trea- 
4 ſu ury, 16. concerned ? By means of this aſſocia- 
tion, I receive part of the price of che Tavor 
ue conſurned theres” © 

Bor vizier, how does it happen that” you come 
to be the partner of the keeper of an inn or ta- 
vern, in the ſale of his liquors? Is it Pollible that 
you ſhould be his purveyor. - 

l purveyor ! This is RY would care. 
« fully avoid. Where would be the advanta e 
„ok ſelling the wine, which the vine: dreſſer 
% might have given me as the tribute of his in- 
66 daffry ? Iam better acquainted. with the ma- 
nagement of my affairs. In the firſt place, 1 
« am in partnerſhip with the vine-keeper. or 
a Range with the brewer and the diſtiller of 
« brandy, by which I obtain part of the price for 

which they ſell them to the inn-holders, or 
«« keepers of public houſes; and I have afterwards. 
«another with the latter, by which they are gc- 
& countable to me in their turn, for a portion of 
& the price which they receive from the con- 
« ſumer, leaving the ſeller at liberty to recover 
«from the conſumer that ſhare of the Price which 
« belongs to me from the conſumption.” . 

Ir muſt be acknowledged that this is very fine. 
But. ier, how do you a to be preſent 1 
8 a 5 e 


i Thi aer and wier mbies. © os ||| 


all the ſales of liquors which are made i in yourB 1 N E 

1 85 ? How doth it happen that you are not XIX. Hi 
pilfered by theſe inn-keepers, who have been noto- —— VN 
riouſly diſhoneſt, ever fince the times of the Re- 4 


mans, though the. queſtors were not in partner- | | | 
14 


ſhip with them? After what you have intruſted 
to me I do not doubt of any thing, but I am eu- 0 
neus. 5 1 0 0 
-.4 B19 this inſtance that I ſhall appear bold 4 
<to you, and that you will admire my ſagacity. It 1 
«ig. impoſſible to aſpire to every kind of merit Wt 
* ard of glory. Firſt, no man is allowed to 
© move a hogſhead of wine, of cyder, beer, or 
« of brandy, either from the place where it is 
4 ue or or prepared, or from the ware- 
| ouſe or from the cellar, either to ſell or to 
tranſport, no matter for what purpoſe, without 
my permiſſion in writing. By this I know 
„ what becomes of them. If any liquor be 
met without this paſſport ſeize upon it; 
and the ptoprietor pays me immediately a 
_ *third,. or a fourth more than the value. Af 
. = terwards the ſame agents, who are employed 
night and day, in all parts, to aſcertain to me 
« the honeſty of the proprietors, or wholeſale 
5 merchants, in keeping their compact of aſlo- 
ciation, enter every day twice rather than 
«once, into the houſe of each inn or tavern- 
Ieeper, where they ſound the veſſels, reckon 
«the bottles; and if there be the leaſt ſuſpicion: 
oa, 2 pilfering upon my ſhare, the puniſhment is 
e ſo ſevere as to prevent their being tempted a 
* ſecond time.“ | 
Bur, vizier, in order to pleaſe you, are not 
your agents ſo many petty ſubaltern tyrant 
© I MAKE no doubt of 1 it; and [ , them 


_ * well for it. Wc 4 5 
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Very, well; but vizier, I have one ſeruple: 


Theſe aſſociations, with the proprietor! and with 
the merchants” in wholeſale and in retail, have a 


little the appearance of thoſe which the highway? 
man contracts with the paſſenger whom he robs. 


< 
6e 


8 


ce 
66 
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Lou do not conſider what you ſay. My 
aſſociations are authorized by law, and by the 
facred inſtitution of the ſtrength of the ſtate. 
Can no circumſtance then have an influence 
upon your mind? But let me now perſuade you 


to come with me to the gates of the city, where 


you will not find me Jeſs admirable. Nothing 
: _ there without bringing ſome profit to 


Should they be liquors, they contribute, 


dg in proportion to their value, as in my other 


arrangements, but according to their quantity; 


and you may be aſſured that Jam not the dupe. 


The inn-keeper, or the citizen, have nothing 


to ſay, although I have beſides ſome concern 
with them, at the time of the purchaſe ang of 


the fale, for it is in a different manner. If 


they be proviſions, I have my agents, not only 
at the gates, but at the ſlaughter-houſes and in 
the fiſh-markets; and no one would attempt 
to plunder me, without riſking more than he 
could get by the fraud. Leſs precautions are 
neceſſary in reſpect to wood, forage, or paper. 
Theſe mercantile articles cannot be pilfered 
as a flaſk of wine is. I have, however, my 
emiſſaries on the roads, and in the bye- places, 
and woe be to thoſe who ſnould be found en- 


deayouring to elude my vigilance. You ſee, 
therefore, that whoever dwells in cities, whe- 
ther he may live by his induſtry, or whether he 
may employ his income, or a part of his profits, 


an a. ſalary for the induſtrious man, ſtill no one 


«6. 


can conſume without paying; and that all men 
pay more for the uſual and indiſpenſible con- 
5 ſumptions, | 
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4 ſumptions, than for the reſt. I have laid every 53 O R 
XIX 


* kind of induſtry under contribution, without 
& it's perceiving it. There are, however, ſome 
„ branches of it with which I have endeavoured 
< to treat more directly, becauſe their common 
“ freſidence is not in towns, and that I have 
&' imagined they would be more profitable to 
© me from a ſpecial contribution. For inſtance, 
I have agents in the forges and furnaces, where 
iron, which is put to ſo many different uſes, is 
manufactured and weighed; I have ſome in 
the workſhops of the tanners, where the hides, 
% which-are of ſuch general utility, are manufac- 
* tured; I have ſome among all thoſe perſons 
„ ho work in gold, filver, plate, and jewels, 
«and you will not accuſe me, in this inſtance, of 
e attacking objects of primary neceſſity. In pro- 
portion as my experiments ſucceed I extend 
<©.them. I flatter myſelf that I ſhall one day be 
5 able to fix my ſatellites by the fide of the linen 
. *. looms, becauſe they are ſo univerſally uſeful, 
© But do not impart my fecret to any one. 


Whenever my ſpeculations get wind, it is al- 


ce ways to my detriment,” _ 7 

IAN truly ſtricken, vizier, with your ſagacity, 
or with that of your ſublime predeceſſors. 
They. have digged mines of gold every where. 
They have made of your country a Peru, the 
 mhabitants of which have, perhaps, had the fame 
deſtiny as thoſe of the other continent; but of 
what concern is it to you? But you ſay nothing 
to me of the ſalt, and the tobacco, which you ſell 
ten times above their intrinſic value, though ſalt 
be the moſt neceſſary article in life, after bread 
and water. What is the meaning of your ſilence? 
Are you ſenſible of the contradiction in your con- 
duct in ſelling this article, and refuſing to col- 


lect 
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29 le@-the-orher contributions) in kind, n 


1 the trouble of ſelling again 
Nor in the leaſt. The difference is eaſly 


J 0 * perceived. If I received from the proprietor 
| & or cultivator his ſhare of contribution in kind; 


ct in order to ſell iragain-afterwards, I become his 
<. competitor in the markets. My predeceſſors 
4 have been prudent, in reſerving to themſelves 
« the excluſive: diftribution: of them. This-hath 

+: been attended with: fome difficulty: In order 

<,xto bring thoſe two ſtreams of gold into the 
; ,reſervoir of the treaſury, it was neceſſary to 


forbid the culture and the manufacture of to- 
« bacco in the nation; which doth not diſpenſe 


eme from keeping upon the frontiers, and even 
tin the interior parts of the empire, an army, to 
&< ;Prevent the introduction and the competition of 


& any other tobacco with mine,” be 


Have you Gund: erer S ere ſucceſsful, 
Wajer n!: "TO : 


HR AR | 
Nor ſo 0 as Wy — ans wiſhed, not- 
_ $,withſtanding the ſeverity of : the: penal laws. 
ee for the ſalt, the difficulty was much greater; 


„ I;; cannot but acknowledge my concern atiit. 


4 My predeceſſors committed an irreparable 


25 blunder. Under pretence of diſpenſing a uſeful 
favour, neceſſary to ſome of the maritime pro- 


" vinces, or, perhaps, induced by the allurement 


1 of a conſiderable ſum, though a temporary one, 
<1whigh other provinces paid, to be allowed tofur- 


th piſn chemſelves with ſalt as they choſe; they gave 


0 way to exceptions, the conſequences of which - 
are, that it is not who ſell it, inzone third of 
the extent of the empire, or thereabouts, am 


Singe in great hopes of altering this z but 1 


| 7 Muſt wait for the moment of diſtreſs. Ange 


IxprINpD EH, therefore; of the; armios which 
your maintain upon the — to prevent the 
importa- 


r - 


„ ᷓ 225 


ern 
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importation of tobacco and foreign merchandiſe G. 
you have ſtill others in the inland parts ef the. X06: | 
country; ta prevent the ſale of the ſalt belonging 
to thecfree provinces from coming into competitiort 
— — vour's. eee 
2: fs rs! true. However I nth 0 juſtice to 
bur, ancient viziers. They have left me 4 very 
g vell contrived ſyſtem of legiſlation. For in- 
* ſtance, thoſe perſons of the free countries bor- 
6. dering upon thoſe provinces Where I ſell, are 
allowed to fel} as little ſalt as paſſible, to pre- 
W vent them from ſelling it to my prejudice; 
Fand by a conſequence of the ſame wiſe mnea- 
s: ſures, thoſe who are to purchaſe of me, and 
ho, being near the free countries, might be 
S tempred to provide themſelves at a cheaper 
rate, are n to take more than oy" can 
* conſume.” “ 101 VA 
Renis chis ouſtom cotlbrerach wy: law? 
xs; and ſupported by the auguſt avenged 
| deo The ſtate. I am authorized to number the 
families, and if any one of them ſhould not 
„ purchaſe the quantity of ſalt that I think necef- 
Fr ſary for their conſumption, they are obliged to 
pay for it, all the ſame as if they had... 
Aun every perſon who ſhall ſalt their meat 
with any other . than 5 5 will aan Tuf- 
fer oriitz 1 e 5 
| 90d — "Beſide: ads! ſeinure of his 
<jhiquitous! +idalr, © it coſts him more than he 
4 woutd expend for ſupplying his am _ peg 
Worabybargor r oo tben 200132972 2 8 
!0 AND! whatbecunjen.ofi the eller? . 
Tus ſeller ble is f oαỹſe a rob 
& plundethig avinate fictor whom I redudeen 06 
„ beggary2if the has, any! thing; and hor 1 
ſend torchie galleys if he has norfingene 0/4. 
922090914 07 1A} 3 OG e _— 
81 104 oy, 
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Eise R rü Em- 


24 e yo vin expoſtt}1o-ihceftny 


ct. % particitar cotrtcof 'juitice, ito-whichvthener? 


te clufive determination — carmitted := 


An how doſt tho extricate thyſelf from chem 


E itchy the interferenee of thy favoutne: om 


the ſtrength bf tlie tate: 
Wi ru that, and with money?! 1 
AN but admire: vizier, thy beach und ty ow 


rage. Thy head, which attends te ſo many ob. 


jects, and thy courage, which faces ſo many ene: 
mies. Tou have been typified in the holy ſerip- 
tures by Iſhmael,'whoſe hands were uplifted againſt 
all, and thoſe of all raiſed agaiuſt him 12a3HT 


:| 2166 Aras, I'own' i1t1-Bat the importange of the 


" ſtrength 'of the ſtate, and the extent off it's 
sc ants are ſuch, that it hath been oe | 

ee have recourſe'-to other expedients. ſicles 

© what the proprietor is annually — © to me 

$ for the produce of his eſtate; if he ſhould re- 


«-folve to ſell it, the purchaſer muſt pay me a ſum 


" above the price agreed on with the ſeller. I 


have rated all human compacts, and no man 
ce enters into any kind of contract without fur- 


85 Zniſhing me a contribution proportionediceĩther 


to the object or the nature of the convention. 


” This examination implies a ſet of profound 
$67; agents. And indeed am often in want of 
% them. The pleader cannot take one ſingle Rep, 


e either as plaintiff or defendan t, without ſome 


<« penefit ariſing to me from it; and>you Will 
allow that this tribute is very innochnt; for dle 
© ones yet difguſted-of Jaw-fung/Min 24 jon 
Bord me to talee breath, viaier, alth way 
Ecaleulationſhonkd not bo at aw end Tho braſt wren 
ried out my admiratiun and know nt et e 
oumſtance ſnould moſt exeite my / aſtomſniment, 

either 


Ats?“ Sai yi9v: 50020hnt 2% axe 
In mange apon my bands; bur here | 
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eithes>that:-perfidipus and: barbarous ſcience uch * * * 


extends it's influence over every thing, and preſſes 
vpoiricvary things or that patienee with which 
-mehyrrefieated acts of ſubtle tyranny, which 
pares-nothing, are ſupported. The ſlave receiyes 
thy :wretched:confributor is deprived of his liberty 
by furniſhing thee with his ſubſiſtencdce. 
Htrh ERTO I have ſo frequently given way to 
emotions even of indignation, that I have ven- 
tured to think 1 ſhould be excuſed for indulging 
myſelf far once in ridicule- and irony, which have 
ſo often deeided the moſt important queſtions. I 
teſume the character that ſuits me, and I ſay- 
THERE undoubtedly muſt be a degree of pub- 
lie ſtrength in every government, which ſhall 
act both within and without. Without, to defend 
the boy of the nation againſt the jealouſy, the 
cupidity, the ambition, the contempt, and vio- 
lence of other nations; and this protection, or 
the ſecut᷑ity which ſhould be the effect of it, 
requires armies, fleets, fortreſſes, arſenals, feeble 
allies to be kept in pay, and powerful allies to be 
ſeconded. Within, to preſerve. the citizen attach- 
ed to the order of ſociety, from the troubles, op- 
preſſtons, and injuries he may be expoſed to from 
the wicked man, who ſuffers. himſelf to be led 
aſtray. by paſſions, by perſonal intereſt, - or by his 
vices, and who is reſtrained only by the threats 
of-juthee, and by the vigilance of the police. 
W hall moreover venture to advance, that: it is 
advantagebus to the greater number of eitizens, 
that the ſtrength of the ſtate ſhould+ encourage 
induſtry, ſtimulate talents, and aſſiſt thaſe ho, 
from am incooſiderate zeal, unforeſeen misfartimes, 
or falſe ſpeculations, have loft cheir on ability. 
I is from this principle that we trace the necgi- 
ny of charity ſehools and hoſpitalss. r:ce 
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by corruption and vice. 


HISTORY Orr SETTLRMENTS AND TRADE. 


B O' Of e Ia order to inoreaſe the energy of this ſtrength 
MY. of he ſtate; which, eſpecially in monarchial ſtabes 
'. © fertns to be diſtinct and ſeparate from the nation; 


J would even conſent that the depoſitary and dis 
rector of this public ſtrength ſhouldrimpreſa awe 
by a parade of dignity, ſnould attract by mildneſs 

and encourage by rewards, ſince it is — 
make it be feared, reſpected, and cheriſned⸗- 
"ALL theſe means are expenſive; Expences 
fappoſe revenue, and a revenue implies eontri- 


butions. It is juſt, that thoſe who partake of 


the advantages of the ſtrength of the ſtate ſhoult 
furniſh towards it's maintenance. There is a ta- 
cit but ſaered agreement between the ſovereign and 


his fubjects, by which the former engages to aſſiſt. 5 


with a degree of that force proportioned. to be 
portion that has been furniſhed of it, tuwards the 
general maſs of contributions; and this diſtribuo 
tive juſtice would be executed of itſelf by the ni. 
ture of things, if it were not ĩnceſſantly diſturbed 

i i Roqtiii offs 
Bur in every convention there is a proportion 
between the price and the value of the thing ac- 


quired; and this proportion muſt neceſſariſy be 
in the ratio of minus on the ſide of the price, | ard: 


in that of plus on the ſide of the advantages; E 


am ready to purchaſe a ſword to defend myſelf 


againſt the thief, but if, in order to acquire this? 
ſword; I am obliged to empty my purſe or to ſell 
my —_— I would rather compound with the 
Now where then is this analogy, this propor- 
tion of advantages, derived from the ſtrength of 
the ſtateʒ in favour M a proprietor, uhen compared 


F x - 
ia £4 4 La WP : . 1 * 2 
1 ea 2103 10 


_ with the price which he pays for them, if among 


the moſt civiliaed nations of Europey the leaſt ex 


poſed to excurſions and to foreign attacks, after 
having ceded a part of his poſſeſſion he is obliged, 


when 
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when he goes Ive in the town, to * at BR 
an advanced: price, for the benefit of this ſtrength _ 5 
of the ſtate, bot only the productions of other 


people, bar ken iſe his _—_ when he chooſes: to 


eonſume them? To et Ale 24 0 'y Oo 
Waris this proportion of advantages fur ile 
bnſbandman, af he be compelled on chan one hand, 
to conſume in kind a portion of his time, and of 
the means of his induſtry, for the conſtruction 
and the repairing of the roads; and if he be alſo 
obliged to return in money a conſiderable portion of 
the productions he hath acquired from the earth by 


the ſyweat of his brow and by hard labours? 7 


Wer is this proportion of advantages for 
the. mechanic, who cannot work without food, 


Higgs clothing, light, and firing; and who 


cannot ſupply himſelf with all theſe articles with- 
out contributing; ſince theſe ſeveral means of ſub- 
ſiſtence are taxed ;-if he be ſtill obliged to return 
part of the price of his time and of his talents to 
the impoſt which falls ee N the Foce 
quant his induſtry? 

HAT is this proportion of: advantages for. the 
chen who hath already contributed in à va- 
riety of ways, both by his perſonal conſumption, 
by the conſumption of his clerks, as well as by 
the advanced price of the firſt materials; if he be 
ſtill} obliged to cede a portion of the price of the 


merchandiſe which he ſends out, and from which 


he may perhaps receive nothing; in caſe of ſome 
of thoſe numberleſs accidents, from which this 
public ftrength doth not engage enber: ae 
or indemnify him sd 2h 4048 gre 
Wu is this proportion of advantage fob all 


- individuals, if after having contributed in every 
progroſſion and exertion of our induſtry tothe com. 


mon maſt, on one hand, by an annual and general 
e that of — hath no oonnec- 


A tion, 
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and to divide it according to the relative 4 
ofiability or nen- ability in the contributors” 
— Withourrgheſeiaws:iiroomftances, the enn 
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238 yn tion, no-affinity;cither- with property-or with i inddf. 


ve ſtill contribute, vn the ether hand, by the 
Dl. a o mmodity of primary neeeſſity, whieh+s an 


tied to ten times it's intrinſic and natural value? 


ONE again, what proportion of theſe advan« 
tages belongs 20 ail mndfviduals;' af we” fee all 
thaſe quotas, exacted for the maintenance of the 
ſtrength of the ſtate, waſted among the entor- 
tioners who collect them, while the remainder, 
which, after ſeveral expences of circulatieng 18 
peured into the king's treaſury, v here ĩt is pillaged 

in ſeveral different manners vis n rr in extra- 
vagance 8 9 tie Vi Y 11148913 


Wr hall alſo alle key anclojny: is there be · 


tween that ſtrange and complicated variety Gf 
contributions, and the advantages Which each bf 
us obtains from the ſtrength of the ſtate; if it be 
true, as certain political calculators pretend, that 
the ſums of thoſe ho contribute are equal tb 
thoſe of the revenue of the proprietors xx 
Wr can only feek for an anſwer to this queſtien 
in the character of the ſovereign: If he-be eitel, 


the problem will not be ſolved; and time, after 


a long ſeries of oppreſſion will bring -about the 
ruin of che empire. If the ſovereign ſhould have 
any ſenſibility, the problem will ne, in 4 


manner beneficial to his ſubjects. bn 4 Do, 
Tun chief of the nation muſt not heweter Mi 
ur mine with effecting any great or ben ; 


if he daes not make a' judicious choice 


the! man intruſted with the maintenance of the 
ſtrength, of the ſtate, It belongs ko that Stent 


agent of government to diſtribute and to render 


ſupportable to every individual the enormous 


weight of the tribute by his equity and by his fillt, 


1 people 


— — — • 
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prople will fall into 4 ſtate of Aefpair: mare ar Roe 
laſs diſtant, mere or leſs alarming With theſe MAK 
two eiteumſtances, ſupported by the expectation * 
of an immediate er approaching relief, they will 
ſuffer with patience, and wilł proceed under their 
burden with ſome. ſhare of courage 
BUr here is the miniſter who will fulfil fodifs 
Geult-a taſk ? Will it be the miniſter: who, fromt 
an odious thirſt of wealth, ſhall have cagerly 
ſaught; the, management of the publio revenues, 
aud who having attained that important poſt hy 
dint, of ſerxile intrigue, ſhall have abandoned: the 
treaſury a prey to his paſſions, his friends, his flats 
terers, and his favourites, and to the datrimem of 
225 ſtrength of the Rate * Periſn han we 
a miniſter . itt his n 
„WIII it be be . ſhall. view, in . 
committed to his hands, nothing more but the 
Bauten of his enmity, or of his perſonal aver. 
who ſhall conſider nothing but how to 
moth the illuſon of his ferocious and diſordered 
ination; who will treat all meaſures differ- 
ing from his own as abſurdities; whoſe anget 
will be excited againſt real or pretended errors, as 
if. they were ſo many:crimes; to whom: the fable 
of the ſtomach! and the members: ſhall. be an ob-. 
bh of ridicule; who ſhall enervate that part af 
the body. pelitia that ſhall be diſpleaſing to him, 
by, granting almoſt excluſive favours - to ithar 
ich his fancy, his intereſt, or., his prejudices 
ſhall prefer; to whom every thing ſhall bear tha 
ſtamp of confuſion and SR which ſhal-not 
be cohſogant to his ſingular: ideas; who, deſtitute: 
of the wiſdem neceſſary to correct what is de-. 
fective, ſhall ſubſtitute chimeras to a regulan ſyſ. 
tern, perhaps imperfect; and who, in order to 
correct pretended. abuſes, blind tothe nee 
bete —— plan of reformatinny” 


quinn Will 


3 _ 

———— 
r 38... . 
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rage 


basrorr or ci Enver dh TRADE 


vin ſubvert every thing with a diſdain bfat ſite; 

an empiric, who isl as cfuel as ignofant, whe wht | 
taking poiſon for the remedy; halt ajino 8 
ſpeedy cure, when repeated convulligns Fe 4 6: 
claim! the impendipg_ diffotation of the Patient? 
Periſh the memory of ſuch a miniſter?” © #/; 0 
->SoVEREIGNS, you who are neither exempt from 
falſehood or ſeduction, if you have been unfortu⸗ 
nate enough to have been directed by ſucli mi⸗ 


niſters, do not ſubſtitute to them a weak and * 


 fllanimous man, who, though well inform 


8 mild, modeſt, and perhaps incapable of commits 


ting any great faults while he acts for himſelf, 
Will ſtill fuffer himſelf to be 'mifled by others; 
will fall into the ſnares that ſnall be laid err kn 
and will want that neceſſary vigour, either to 


2 1 
ee 


put a ſtop to, or prevent the evil, or to ac in op- 


peſition to yourſelves when his cottſcience, and 
the general intereſt ſhall require itt. 
Do not ſubſtitute the - m6rok oft, zh l 


and auſtere man; and much leſs e 
and harſh miniſter- The impoſt I is a'h 


den; how, therefore, ſhall it: be e 
the mode of impoſing it be aggravated? It a 
bitter cup, which all muſt ſwallow, if it be pre- 
ſented haſtily, or anden it vill _— be 
fi ile. „ RD Nd 65. 1 9 1G 1 
880 not ſubſtitute the man oh is ignorant df | 
the lau, or who deſpiſes it, to attend to nothing 
but finance. It is the intereſt, of à ſovereigh- 
that property and induſtry- ſhould be protectech 
againſt his own authority, againſt the enterpri iſes; 
of his miniſters, often inconſiderate, and fonildtitne 


| — A miniſter who ſacrifices every thing 
to finance, will often fill the coffers of his maſter,” 


he will give to the nation, and to the throne, the 
ſplendour of a farmidable/power;"but'this ſplendour 
will be * * a wilt feize 


; $320 upon 


ne BY TOA BAST: AND) WHSTINDIES:- 117 51 
he m 8of the ſubjects. By ducing ee K 
175 ihe 90 extreme diſtreſs, the miniſter wall "HE" 


ye acted. the part of the man, in the fable, © 
1 5 the hen which. brought, forth golden eggs. 


| 

| 91 not ſubſtitute a 1 armed at all ova 
| with the formalities and ſubtleties. of law, who 
| wh WED, up. 2. perpetual quarrel between the-trea- 
ury and the law, who will render the former 
| odious, and will relax the bands of a. hard but 
| | ne eſſary obedience. 5 ih ten d fia 
. not ſubſtitute, that outrageous. philanthro- 
piſt, who giving himſelf. up to an ill udged ſpirit 
— 5 patrioti 11. forget the treaſury, while he 
indiſcreetly gives, way: to the ſeducing impulſe of 
benevalence and popularity; an, impulſe ever 
laudable in a philoſopher, but to which a mi- 
niſter ought not to yield without great circum- 
| 185 ian. Far muſt till be acknowledged, that 
ſtrengt of the ſtate muſt be eſtabliſned, and 

that there muſt᷑ be a treaſury to maintain it. 
Bur above all. things, reject the prodigal mi- 
nute er. How is it poſſible that a man wha. hath 
ailed. in the management of his; own affairs, can 
miniſter thoſe of a great ſtate? When he: 
8 diſſipated his own Lee, will he be cecono-! 
mical; 25 70 the public revenue? Let us ſuppoſe 
him to have probity, delicacy, knowledge, and a 
fucere deſire of being uſeful to the ſtate, yet in 
a, citcumſtance, and upon an object ſo impor 
tant as, that in queſtion, conſtitutional. virtues 
are Only, to be, ate to. How, many men 


W and Ka hi in ſix months after theit 
promotion, appeared in. a very different light to 
ners, and even to themſelves. There is, per- 
haps, leſs ſeduction at the foot of the throne, 
than in the antichamber of a miniſter; and ſtill 
ich; «whe, foot of the throne, and in the anti- 


chambers 
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* 2 ofuhe cloſet uf the: miniſter of: finance : ut we 


| Public 
Er edit. 


among che indwwiduals oß ane” N 
. = e sera 


ere dwelt tuo longa oh impoſis; we any; ao 
ſpeak of what hath been ſuggeſted to ſuppl ic 
place, of pubherreditaq ba; vid nas wy as 


Det general, what: is called etedit ĩs n, 


detay granted for payment. This was, a eutiomn 


anknown in the firſſ ages. Every: family ;whs 


faticfied with what uncultivated«natwre, and fore 
coarſe labours-ſupplied to them. Some —_ 


were ſoon begun, but only bete ein gelations/and 


neiglbours. Theſe connections πJ nd extended 
in al places, where tha progreſs. of ſociety mulii- 
plied the wants or the pleaſures of: men 1 
cet of time, it was no longer 0 pu 
provifions of one kind with; thaſt:cjob! 
metals were ſubſtituted, and becarac n ſenſibi 
the common repveſemative of all thiugs. A Hap- 
pened; chat the agents of trade hicha were h 


coming — day more conſidera lle, W the 


money: n ry for:their ſpeculationa. The er- 
chandiſe was then :deliveredz to be: paid at parſode 
more or leſs diſtant; and tiris funtunate duſtdm 
ſtill obtains, and alt laſt for erer. oi Den 


Expr ſuppoſes double confidence o;.cons- 


«dence in the perſon I 45.48 Wuntdof git, and 
confidence in his abilrties ta pay. Fheſſt is ah, 
moſt neceſſary; K is to gormion-for A manzin 
debt, who! is deſtitute ef honeſta e breah his 


engayenents, though he be able to; fulfilchem, 


ard to diſſipate:kis forrund by ri Wand en- 


rtavagunce. But the .ſenſibtscand; bonefo) man 


may; by u variety:of ſchemes well! conducted 


quire, or replace che means that Hane failed h 


Fol tine na eee eg 2k 
Tus mütüal advantage of the. purchaſer ann 
the ſelſer Ras gien riſe 10::the chedid winch exiſis 
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WisuſkrcioulaoyAtite the latter is the credit of a 
wtolermmivon, cbnſidered ap forming one 
de 01 g nod ist ente, Fo 1 

Bz Tw ERM public and private cradit there is alſe 
his:differenbey-thar: profit? is the end of 4he-onc, 


und expence'of2the other. From hence it 


that — iq gain witha reſpect to: the — 4 


becuuſe it. furniſſies him with the means d a 
quyinngzrichess: butt witho reſpact to governments, 


8 issn aut of impoveriſtiing them, ſinee it 
unlys ſuppdies / them with the migans ef ruining 


themletvesy0! A ſtate that borrows, alienates a 
tick of iris vevE n] for a capital, Whichtlit 
aq dt: itherefore' poorer after theſe loans, 
is: aß befurt it had recourſe. 10 this: 'defirug- 
pits :enpedient?3d tie eit 
SN WI HHN AND the — ol gold and 
etz hʒeandient governments were ungeqiming- 


u wirt publite ꝛ0rdt, even at the /times of the 
| — and oritieal events- They formed, 


dating pedvag ate K that was reſerved for times 
f treu Phe ſpecie being by this method ir- 
culated afreſh, exxited induſtry, and alleviated. 


mob the inevitable calamities of | 


mar. Slace the diſcovery- of the New World haus 
made i gelddand ſilrer more common, -thoſe+who 


chavecchad the adminiſtration of public affairs hay 


generate engaged in enterpriſes above the abihi- 
ties oflſthe people they governed; and: have hat 
ſcrupled / io burden poſterity with debts they Ha 
uamuredad contract. This ſyſtem of opprefitan-bas 
been wantinuedʒ it will affect the Jateſt generations, 


and pppcets all nations and all ages, i 


Ir is England, Holland, and Frances that ais 
rd ſay / athe moſt onulent nations af Europe,” who 
:have givetyſo bad an example. Theſa powers have 


ound credit ſot the ſame reaſan that we. de not 
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ies — pubcodtin/ in] 
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gi” — HISTORY-ONSEMTLEMENTS| AND TRADE = 
— —— —.— wenge, — but 40 
ho dazzles u with his brilliant equipags. 
has ch —— hath given birth to Joans ;j:and:confi- 
gence ariſes of itſelf at the ſight of a country, 
where: the riehneſs of the ſoil is inereaſed by the 
acdivity of an induſtrious people, and at the view 
of thole celebrated ports, which receive all the pro- 
ductions of the univerſe. 2011100 
Tus ſituation of ehe che ſtates batter | 
coutaged the lender. They are not only the pub- 
lic revenues that are his guarantee, but alſo, the 
incomes of individuals, in which the: Agcaſury 
Kinds; in times of necelſity. it's ſuppert and it's 
reſources. lu countries which, like Germany, 
are open on all ſides, and which have neither bag 
riers, nor natural means of defenee, if the enem, 
who can enter inte them freely, fould either 
fix, or only ſojourn there for à time, they im- 
mediately levy the public revenues for their-own 
benefit, and they even appropriate to themſelves, 
by- contributions, a portion of the: incomes of in · 
dividuals. The creditors of the goyennment / then 
experience the fame thing as happened 40 thofe 
ho had annuities in the Auſtrian - Nerherlandis, 
: Ind to, whom more than thirty. years arrears Wen 
due. With England, France, and Holleadþ-which 


F | arccall three ſome what: more or leſks;;ſeeured; from 
=. Anvuſion, there is nothing to fear except the cauſes 
1 which exhauſt chem, the effect of which is flower, 
| ly more diſtant. % 2b 


and enſequent 
2BuT:ſhouldi it not be the -provincaiofcthe} indi- 
gebt man to borrow, and af, the rich tor lend? 
Wherefore, then, are thoſe, ſtates Which havecthe 
maſt reſources: the: moſt in debt? 1tqis: 
2the:-folly: of nations is the fame: as-ghat of in- 
viduals: nit is becauſe, being more ambitious; 
ogrente: 192 themſelves; mor, Fants5:3tig be- 
ct the 2 they have in their _— 
_ Tenders 


n 4 
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nices- theyB OO & 


renders them inattentive to the erpen 


Ny 


make: it is becauſe no action at law can be XIX. 


maintained againſt! them; und that their>debes 
ars themſelves liquidated, whenever they hade 


the effrontery to ſay, we owe nothing: it is Be- 


cauſe ſubjscts cannot bring their ſovereign to ju 
_ Hie&- it is becauſe a power hath never been, nor 


perhaps never will be ſeen; to take up arms in/fa- 
vour! of their citizetis, robbed and plundered by 
foreign power: it is becauſe a ſtate renders it 
meighbours in a manner ſubject to it by loans; 
it is becauſe Holland is in conſtant apprehenſi- 
on, leſt the firſt cannon- ſniot which ſnhould pierce 
the ſide of one of her ſhips ſhould acquit Rug 


land towards her it is becauſe an edict datetl 
from Verſailles may, without conſequences, acgquit | 


France to Geneva: it is becauſe theſe motives, 
which it would be ſhameful to acknowledge, act 
ſecretly in the breaſts and in the councils of power- 


* 
- 
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7 a 17 gy nne e nnn eee er ag. 
ful kings. pA bas IT oy wt ah \# Kiesen D — B D 4 Lande : 


Tut cuſtom of public eredit, though ruinous 


to every ſtate, is not equally ſo to all! & fation 
that has ſeveral: valuable productions of it's: o n 


whoſe revefiue is entirely free; which hatt al ws 
fulfilled is engagements, which hath not heeft 


ſwayed by the ambition of conqueſts, and which 


governs it's ſelf; ſuch a nation will raiſe money 
iat an eaſiet rate, than an empire, the: ſot- of 
which is not fertile; which is overloaded-with 
debts; which engages in undertakings beyond 


and groans beneath an arbitrary powers”: The 
ways proportion the terms to the riſks-hemuſtirum. 
This, à people whoſe finances are in a ſtate of 


eonfuſion, will ſoon fall into che utmoſt: diftreſs by 


Public eredit: but even the beſt regulated goveru- 
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; J e enrich ne. individ jdual, . Mao er 
whey 


ber: nations; but merely, a5 if, it were obtain 


a #13 4 
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By r if. the ate borrowed, only af ib On. ſub- 
jecls, the national revenue would not be. given.up 
togforeigners It. certain lh) wool, bete 


„ that ait is a method of attracting t 
the ſale. of one or more provinces f the em- 
"Perhaps, it would be a more mano grace 
Ar the ſoil 49- hem, | o cultixgte 


| for. their uſe, 46 7 8% 87 2 1 5 1 8 JJ 


would im re Ein Gene 2 


in proportion. to the intereſt One 
paid, and the g 10 Shen is - — replace 
e roprietors o wy 8, the hufpar 
E 1 Wy d the burden greater, 
, by the ſtare, had. been 
em at once? Theis kituich is 
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15 evety tax to be utmoſt; Je, Will. on 


1 at with all the wealth you may have in 
circulation, 
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tation? ye" wilt Mons — 
purpoſes of conſumption and trade. Money; and 
rhe paper which tepreſerits it, do mot circulate 
themſelves, nor thout the affiſtance of tie 
Sets which fer them in motion. All the dif 
uced in' lieus of coin; acquire a 
© proportionate to che number of ſales 
an purchafes' that are made. Let us agree with = 
50, in ſuppoſing all Europe filled with gold.” If 
it ſhould have no merchandiſe to trade with, that 
gold will have no circulation! Let us only in 
creaſe commercial effects, and take no cor 
abour* theſe repteſentations of wealth ; mutual 
confidence and neceſfity will ſoon” occaſion rherni 
10 be "eſtabliſhed without your aſſiſtande- Bar 
let your care be principally directed in 
vetting” their increaſe, by fuch means as medi he | 


cri ann the maſs of your _groving"pro: 


3 


Bur the cuſtom of publie credit enables one 
power to give the law to others. Will it never 
be perceived that this reſource is common to all 
nations?” If it be a general mode by hieb 'S 


ſtate may obtain a ſuperiority over it. Enetnicy, 


it not be ſerviceable to them for ar Kue 
7 nh Will not the credit of the two nations 


pA 10 roportion to their reſpective wealth? aud 
iey not be ruined without having any other; 


ee er one another, than hole they 


were in poſſeffon of, independent of every loan N 
When I fee: monarchs and empires furiouſly ate 


_ tacking and waging war againſt each other, with- 


all'thei "debts, With their public funds, and" their 
revehue” already deeply mortgaged; it ſeems to 


me, fays a phifofophical writer, as if I fa men 


hel g with: jar net in a — . en 
eee 
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4655 my pu ethers, aa the publie fer- 
r requite an alixnatien of part of the 
e een Tie Vernes that diſturb the 


Word are mo various; empires are expoſed to ſuch 


2e, Tevolutions;/ the field of events is 


>" extenſi political inteteſts oecaſſon Ach 
whe 8 changes in public affairs, that it is pe 
Within the teach of human wiſdom to foreſee and 
calculate every circumſtance. But in this inſtance, 
it is the ordinary cbnduct of governments that We 
are attending to, and not an extraordinary fitua+ 
en which, in all Probability,” "thay m_ preſent 
140 5A 5 anon 
"Every ftate which will not be-divened from 
the” ruinotis courſe of loans, by ſuch conſiderations 


8 we have juſt been offering, lr be the cauſe of . 


ies own deſtruction. The facility of acquiring 
large ſums of money at once, will engage a 

vyernment in every kind of unreaſonable; 'xaſhy and 
expenſive; undertaking will” make it mortgage 
it. $ Fitne expectations, for preſent exigencies, and 


ame with the preſent ſtock to acquire future ſup- 


. plies. One loan will bring on another, and o 
cent the laſt, the intereſt will be more and 
more raiſed. le G08 21 1. ono 


Tuts irregularity will cnnſe the uin af induftry 


40 paſs into ſome idle hands. The facility of ob- 


taining. every enjoyment without labour, will in. 
ite every perſon of fortune, as well us all 'vidious 
| 700 int Nele men, to reſort to the enpital; who 


and preverited from mavryings' of per. 


10 inftruments, the victims, the objets,* or: the 
0 948 at 5356 
AT bak ak TY 18 ne 
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1557 with them a tram of ſervants, borrowed 
the plongh ; of young girls, deprived of their 


. th ſexes, devoted to luxury: all of them 
rt, of indolence and r Rot vids 
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dhe monarch. and the. rights. Cs, W 
be; berrayed.r;/Then,, the. TK (is, bor 7 5 


| . and ine r man is deprive 


20, WHEGBAST AND FESL N ft 
ur egen Public. g. will 
gat mere and more,, Nate No hs: 


C ahour, every indiy}- 


dual; will engage in that. jpecies. of Employment 
which is, at once lucratiye and, ealy. Proprietors 


B 


of land, and merchants, will all become annui- 
tants. Money is converted into paper currency. 


eſtabliſned hy the-ſtate, becauſe it is more port- 


able than ſpecie, leſs ſubject to alteration. from 


time, and deſs liable to the injury of ſeaſons, and 
che rapacity of the farmers of the reyenue. The 


preference given to the repreſentative paper, 
above the cal ſpecie or commodity, will be inju- 


rious to agriculture, trade, and induſtry, As the 


fare always expends what has been. wrongfully 


acquired in an improper manner, in proportion 


as it's debts increaſe, the taxes muſt he aug- 
— in order to pay the intereſt. Thus all the 
active and uſeful claſſes of ſociety are plundefed 


and exhauſted. by. the idle, uſeleſs claſs of anflui- 


rants. The increaſe of taxes raiſes the price of 
commodities,...and+ conſequently that of induſtry. 


By theſe means . conſumption is leſſened ; © be: 
— exportation ceaſes, as ſoon as merchagdlts 


is too dear to ſtand the competition of other na- 


tions. The lands and manufactures are FORD : 


affedted. 
40 T Anni the ſtate then finds irelf i in tg an- 


ſwer it's engagements, forces i it to extricate Rel 


by banleruptey; a method, the moſt ie of 


the freedem of the people, and of the power 


hen the e 4 Joatis 5 


the ſovereign... iT 
be oth. 


paid by [ediQs,;of ſec 


vernmenfs, public; con 
abluy loft; Fenn che: formups, e f Rs Jobtene wy 
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0g:c094inued labours, whichohedbad. 


en order, 46 ſtcursaο νοf 
—— labour and _ 


105 is "cond - aged, 0 gg ez — ven 

nature has given an impatient and ſtrenger minds; 

arms timſe | with a dagger, which he turns either 

eight himſelf, or again 
the ſpirit, the manners, and the health of the. Ine. 

habitants of the nation are deſtroyed : Ahenipirit, 

dep reſſion and affliction; the mangert, by the 

neceſſity of having recourſe to reſources, which, are 

| always criminal or diſhoneſt; health, by thevſame 
conſequences. which would follow a ſuddenfamine. 

vereign miniſters, is it poſſihle that the image oft 

ſuch calamity ſhould be preſented o you, without 

diſturbing your tranquillity, or exciting Jour me- 

morſe? If there be a great Judge who,wpits fer 

you, how. will you dare to appear before him, and 

wha ſentence can you poſſibly expect from him 

Doubt not but that it will be the ſame as that which 

thote \wrerehes: whom: you, have made, and whoſe: 

ſole avenger. he was, ſhall. have called: down: upau 

K vob Accuiſed in this, world, You: will ſtilh be ſo in 

| e l te ite e e eee ee 6 Fr 

4 05 is the. end of, loans, ſiom. hence we: 

may Lace of f the principles, upon which they are 

sd Beth Tri inn 1910029 2101871 M1 
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his fellow cit zen. Then 
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_ other; TO ted nature, ancf to Rudy” =—Y th 
propriety; to. ſelect her beſt appearances, to S 5 

— fach oe correct her deſects, and to 

belliſtr or cOffecx her ſcattered beauties, In. orde1 


10:compoſe of them one marvellous OHect: cheſe 


e705 many talents infinitely rare. Same bf 


them may accompany the man of genius; othei 55 


may beths reſult of ſtudy, and of the labouts 
ſeveral great men.” Soblimity of thought, and e N 
preſſion, may prevail, where there is a Want g 
taſte imagination and invention may diſplay it's. 
powers in d man who is impetuous” and cortett- 
Ages paſs: away, beſore there appears an orator, 4 
poet, va pater, ora ſtatuary, in whom judgment 1 
which reflects upon it's operations, moderates ha 


ardout Which is N of. advancing. in It's. | 


cateer, 29 70 1182775 | 

Irc is chiefly utility avhich* hath given birth 8; 
Jizeratare; While the fine arts have owed their orig in. 
to the alluremients of pleaſure. oo 1 

-+v Greece they were the offipring of the We 
itſelf, *: The. Greeks; favoured with the moſt for- 
tunate chimate, had a ſcene of nature inceſſantly 
before them, replete wich wonderful ob) 17 G 
delight or of Horror, rapid ſtreams, craggy 
mountains, anefent foreſts, fertile plains, 4 88 
able) vallies, and delightful ſlopes; the ſea, 855 


times calm and ſometimes agitated: every. thi of 


in a word, which infuſes ardour into the 
everything*which awakens ſenſibility and W 
ther imaginstibn. Theſe" people, being ſeru ni 
imitators, copied nature at firſt, ſuch as they fa 
her. They don adapted à dirit of Giſerie wit - 


tion to t nägel Attention to the prihtibads 


of the limbs pointed out to them their 
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H 1STORTYPISUPTIBUENTS A TRADE 


'H 922 E groſſeſt dafrcts : hieb they -gorrefteds;; Fhey afs 


. 


terutard diſrovtred the more triſling im perfec- 
tions of a figure which they likewiſe Altered; and 
thus ctheyicraiſed themſelves gradually ta; theoedn- 

ceptitm>of; ideal beauty, that is to the conception 
of being, . the-exiftence-of which is perhaps poſ- 
ſible though not real for nature: makes nothing 
perfect. Nothing'is regular in it, and: yet nothing 


is ont of it's place. There are too many cauſes 


combined at once in the creation, not-merely of 


an entire animal, but even of the: ſmalleſt ſimilar 


parts of an animal, that we ſhouid expect to find 


exact ſymmetry in them. The beautiful of nature 


conſiſts in a preciſe ſeries of imperfeQions. ic The 


_ whole may be cenſored, but in that hole every 
part is preciſely What it ſnould be. The atten- 


tive eonſideration of a flower, of the branch uf -2 
tree, or * a leaf, are Ny. to confirm this 


opinion 2 19 e 2 1 07 
Tr was by: this: flaw 5 4 mode that 


painting and ſculpture acquired that degree of 
perfection which aſtoniſnes us, in the Gladiator, 


the Antinous, and Venus of Medicis, To theſe 


fortunate cauſes may be added a language harmo- 
nious from it's origin; a poetry ſublime andꝭ full 
of agreeable as well; as terrible images, previous to 


the birth of the arts; the ſpirit of liberty; the 
exerciſe of the fine arts, forbidden to ſlaves; the 


Intercourſe of artiſts: witk philoſophiers; their eu- 


lation kept up by labours, rewards, and enco: 
miums ; the continual view of the human frame in 
baths and in the Gymnaſia, which is a continua 
Jeſſon for the artiſt, and the principle. of refined 
taſte im the nation. The large and flowing gar- 
ments uhich did not. deform any part of the body 


dy preſſing and confining itz numberleſßꝭ temples 


„ 


and conſequently the ineſtimahle value ſet onbæan- 


to decorate the:ſtatues ot he. Gods and Goddeſſes, 


Arras AN MNT DIS. 


tom of conſecrating, by monuments, the memora: 
ble actions of great men. E 2K 5 2 12 20 
Hex had ſet : the example of epic- poetry. 
The Olympic games haſtened the progreſa of 
lyric poetry, of muſic, and of tragedy. The con- 
 eatenation of the arts, one with the other, exerted 
g's influence on architecture. Eloquence aſſumed 
1 and vigour, while 1 it was ieee 
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ty which was to ſerve as the model and e 10 22 k 
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* Romans; nne dad the Greeks 5 in every 
thing, were inferior to: their models, having neither 


the ſame gracefulneſs nor the-ſame originality: in 


fach of their works as were really beautiful, the 
efforts of an able copyiſt were frequently obſerved, 
a circumſtance which was: almoſt: unayoidable. 
If the maſterpieces which they had perpetually be- 
fore them had been deſtroyed, tlleir genius Jefr 
to it's own powers and it's natural energy, after 
ſome trials and after ſome deviations, would have 


ſoared to a very high degree of perfection, and 


their works wonld. have had that character of truth 
_ they could not poſſeſs, when executed part» 
ly from nature and partly from the productions of a 
oly:the: ſpirit of which was unknown to them: 


Theſe originals were to them as were the works of 


the Creator: they were ignorant of the manner ww. 


which they were produced. 

1 A>rIGid. taſte, however, preſided over 7 the 
performances of the Romans. It guided equally 
their artiſts and their writers. Their works were 


either the image or the copy of truth. The ge- 
nius of invention, and that of execution, ne- 


ver infringed the proper limiis. In the midſt 
of profuſion and magnificence the graces were 
diſtributed with a prudent hand. Every thing 
that Went . as. A re: 
trenched. 2 ls ee wy 1 Pt; 1 4 L- 
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AX: gemonftrates, that” Whatever hath attained tb. Per 
betten is not long before it degenerates.” The 


appeared" in theit true prdportions, but aff of 
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revoluron e wow or 166 rapid, bar oben In- 
fallible. Among the Romans it was the wörk of 


a few ambiticus writers, who delpaititg te excel, 


or even equal their 'predeceſfors, '' contrived to 
oßen to themſelves a new cateer,” To" plats 
cloſely arranged, to ideas luminous and profoutid; 
to images full of dignity, to phraſes of great efjer- 


19257 


were ſubſtituted the ſpirit of wit, analogzies che 


fingular than preciſe, a continual 'contraſt'of Words 


or ideas, a broken and looſe ſtyle, more ſtriki 


than natural; in à word, all the Taults that are prot 


duced from an habitual deſite of being btilltant 


and of pleaſing. The arts were drawn into the 


ſame vortex; they were carried to excels, too much 
refined and affected as eloquente and poetry were, 
All the productions of genius bore tlie ſame mark 
of degradation. & : G | 8 n ils 1 40 2200 

Ter emerged from this but only to fall into 


© 
* { 


one ſtill more fatal; -The firſt men to hom it 


1 


Was given to cultivate the arts, intended to make 


Pre, 7 4 % 


order to attain their end with greater certainty,” 


they thought it neceſſary to enlarge every objeck. 


impreſſions that ſhould be lively and durable. If 


of their want of experience, led them td exdg- 


eration. What had been done itt the firſt . 
nee from ignorance, was afretwards' revived” 


from flattery. The emperors who fad raiſed an 


unlimited power upon the ruins of Roman liberty, 
would no 1 mere mottals To Rratify 
this extravagant y to beſtow 


Is 


ext t pride, it 'was'neceflary't zu 
upon them the attributes of the dividity. -"Thelt' 
images, their ſtatues, and their palaces no” l 


them 
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them ;aſſumed..a. coloſſal; magnitude. The ma-B I 


tions proſtrated themſelves. before nb idols, ang HE, 
incenſe, was burnt upon, their altar The people 
and the artiſts ſeduced the poeis, ks orators, and 
whe, hiltarians, whole. perſon - . have been gx- 
paſed to infult, and whole. writings, would have 
appeared ſatirical had they confined. themſelves 
within, the boundaries of truth, taſte, and de⸗ 


ee 81 hag 
Such w: was the deplorable ſtate of the arts and 


of, leiters in the ſouth of Europe, hen ſome bax- 


rous .bords. pouring from the northern regions, 
1 latec what had been only coriupted. Theſe 


: 5 alter, having covered the country places 
Vn 


an hones, and after having ſtrewed the 
Aer 9 15 bene bodies, attacked the towns 
was natural to them. They 


8 


— — pb fr which ſeveral gf, thoſe: ſuperb. cities; 
990 hich w were collected all the ;moſt perfec, er 
of man in . 


ductions of the induſtry and 
books, pictures, and ſtatues. ty: of, iboſe.. Pre- 
cious monumegts as had neither, been deſtroyed nor 
burnt, were either mutilated or devoted to the, 


meaneſt uſes. The little that had eſcaped the de- 
: vaſtation;) was ,obſcurely buried under heaps of ruins, 


and a 2 Rome herſelf, ſo often pillaged 


bc; Frracious, This obbers, was at length become their 


e This miſtreſs of nations, ſo long the 
ele ka he admiration of the, univerſe, was no, 
| object of contempt and pity. In the 
madd al of po 955 Hg the empire, a few unfortunate, 


1 perſons, who. had, eſcaped. the Geer of the, ſword 


or of m_ + dragged on a diſgraceſul exiſtence, 
i 5 Haves of thoſe, ſayages, to .,w whole . name aa 


ne 56, ar whom.they hed.cnllaves 5 
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B O © K lightened nations had adopted cheir cuſtoms, (their 
i Jaws; and their knowledge: Ak the 100 fatab pe- 
rtiod which we are now deſcribing; they were the 

vanquiſhed who baſely aſſimilated themſelves to 
their barbarous conquerors. The reaſon of this is, 
that thoſe mean perſons who fybmirted to the fo- 
reign yoke, had loft a great deal of the knowledge 
and of the taſte of their anceſtors; and that the 
Tmall remains of them they had preſerved were not 
fafficient to enlighten a conqueror plunged in the 
groſſeſt ignorance, and who, from the facility of 
their conqueſts, had accuſtomed themſelves to con- 
fider-the arts as a frivolous berger morph and as the 
inſtrument of ſervitude. 5-507 ak ating | 
'Berors this age of Aae Chriſtianity had 
deſtroyed i in Europe the idols of Pagan antiquity, 
and had only preſetved ſome of the arts to affilt 
the power o petſuaſton, and to favour the preach- | 
ing of the goſpel. Inſtead of a religion embel- 
lihed with the gay divinities of Greece and Rote, 
it had ſubſtituted monuments of tefror and gloomi- 
neſs, faired to the tragic events which ſignalized 
it's birth and it's progreſs.” The Gothie ages have 
left us ſome monuments, the boldneſs and majeſty 
of which ſtill ſtrike the eye amidſt the ritins of 
diaſte and elegance. All their temples were built 
in the ſhape of the oroſs, which was alſo placed on 
the top of them, and they were filled with cruei- 
fixes and decorated with "horrid "and gloomy 
images, with ee tortures, eee, and en 
ecutloners. :o aebi St 
Wuar then beam of the a 6," condemned 
45 ab they were to terrify the imagination by conti- 
nual ſpectacles 'of blood, death; and future! pu- 
niſnments f PFhey became as hideous as the mo- 
dels they were formed upon; ferocious as the 
Princes ànd pontiffs that made uſt᷑ of them; mean 


and baff as thoſe"who! worſhipped dhe weder 
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of them; they frightened children from their very B 9 OK 
eradles; they aggravated the horrors of the grau —— 
by an eternal perſpective of terrible ſnades; they 
ſpread eee, over ide eln face! of _ 
earth. 
Ar length the ried e for Jeflining hath | 
ſeaffoldings of religion and ſocial policy, and this 
was accompliſned by the inhabitants of Greece. 
ARIS eee preſent barbarous to a great 
degree. It groans under the yoke of flavery and 
ignorance. It's climate and ſome ruins are all it 
preſerves. Fhere is no veſtige left of urbanity, 
emulation, or induſtry, - There are no more enter- 

priſes for the public good, no more objects for the 

preductions of genius, no more enthuſiaſm for the 
reſtoration of arts, no more zeal for the recovery of 

uMberty. The glory of Themiſtoeles and of Aleibi- 

1 acles, the talents: of Sophocles and Demoſthenes, 

te learning of Lyeurgus and of Plato, the policy 

1 _ Piſiſtratus and of Pericles, and the labours of 


— hidias and of Apelles, are all forgotten, every thing 
1 bath been deſtroyed; and a profound darkneſs: co- 

e vers the region, femme ſo pregedive of mitacu- 

6 Jong events for 8 | G ee rin fo | 
© | + Tun ſlaves who nale over we uind of n | 
t | columns,:palaces; temples, and amphitheatres, and 


n IS who blindly: trample ſo many riches under foot, 
- BY Have lofteventhe:remembrance of the great ex- 
| ka ove which their country was the ſcene. They 
even disfigured the names of the towns and 
7 the provinces. They are aſtoniſhed that the deſire 
d of. acquiring knowledge ſhould attract into their 
i- countrydearned:men- and artiſts; Become inſenſi- 
i. ble tothe invaluable remains of their annihilated 
o ppiendour, they would wiſh that the ſame ſpirit of 
he . indifference ſhould be diffuſed over the whole 
an world. To be allowed to viſit tluis ĩntereſting ſpot 
hs | eee IF W to I 
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aq Tas a people, hough. during cem am twelue cer. 


1 
eee this) ao bio the hrocechion 01 


vernmente n 3. o bn5qeb zune % 


Ithries, vie interior att df meir mn, 1 
»vef eiuil, religious. und ſcholaſtic wars; fant —_ 
dap. frorn without to cm ũ1d 


tive invaſions, and continual ſoſſes, — pre 


t ſorn e taſte and ſome knowledge: when the diſ- 


»4eiples of. Mohammed, | who; armed with the word 


-4and the coran, n 


_ »tpartsof. {oval a dominion, ſeizod upom the 


baatgdelf, Ee WJQUTSCS ann. 2 30 1190s 
1812Az-this period:the\ fine arts returned with di- 
oterature from Greece into haly bythe Memiter- 
- vanean, which maintained the commerce:berwetn 


Ai and Europe. The Huang rtunqderthUꝗn⁰ẽ, 


-166:Gorhs; had driuen them from tie v O 
ſtantinople; and the very fame people, under the 
name of -Turks; epelled themcagflnrtfrum Con- 
ſtantinople to Rome. That c, deſtinech unt 
— by force or hy ſtratagem, enltivated and 


'\xevived the arts, which had beer a long aime tzuried f 


v3medlivion;:. 00] £12726 Uri BIT: eilen 


Dt Warks, Land ſtatues} and3:4aſestowere.- 


draws: forth: from the: duſt:ofaagespbumdefronmihe 
-\ppins: of Italy, 10: Jerve armadetsiofithe fingignts 
{cartheirs revival: The genius hic preſidbes over 
deſign-raiſed three of the arts at he- 


rhitecture, ſculpture, and painting: I Archer- 


ure, in which convenience itſelf tegulatetlithaſe 


_ *mure-magnificent- edifines, than all the reſbrof 


proportions ot ſymmett) thatricontribute iti give 
"Pleaſure -to;: the eye; ſculpturec u which Iflasters 


princes, and is the reward of gat men jorahd | 


painting, which perpetuates tho rnemembramer of 
noble actions, and: the examples of mutuai tea 
-Hergefs,:: Italy alone had moreoſuperb cities, 


— 2 Rome, — and Venice: gave wile 


347 1 Se, LY 4 1207 to 
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too ibis — 


Shonla ef- original: pannera r. ſo cue 

does genius depend upon the imagination, ud. 

imagination upog the chimate. Had ka p 
the / tres ſures of Mexico and the produc- 
(sions of Aſia, how much more would the arts have 
Shern epriched ber ibe diſeorery of the Eaſtꝭ and 
Mieſt indiess. Iaun nig bis toilet vir 
b Th aTrieountry,,! of old ſo.froitfub in heroes and 
ſince in artiſts, beheld literature, which is) the 

| »dnſcparatſe; companian; of thei: arts,.1:flourifh a iſe- 

ond time: It a had been overwhelmed: by the 
barbariſm of a latinity corrupted and disfigured 
by religious enthuſiaſm. A: mixture of — 
theoldgy,:Gredian- philoſophyg and Hebrem poe- 
— — ze ſuehwaerthe Latin language in the mouths 
ho chanted {all nigin, and taught 

r —— words ihey did not under- 
„Mandan ;oigooy amet wins wits flog nn 

10 u mythelogy of the Romans revived, in li- 
terature the graces of antiquity. The ſpirit of 
imitation! borrowed them at firſt indiſeriminately. 
Cuſtom in troducecb taſte in the. choice of: ewe A 

treaſures. The Italian genius, too fertile \notito 
dinventz blended it's enthuſiaſm and . caprice with 
»thenrules and-»exatnples; of it's old maſters, and 
- yaingd eveniahe- fictions of fairy land: with thoſe 

f fabfleioꝰ:ꝗ T hai orks of imagination parte of 

the manners of the age and of the national eba- 

. rater, /\ Petrarch hadi drawn that celeſtiall virgin, 
»beautyy which ſer ved as a model for the heroes 
of; chi valryu in Armida was the emblem ofthe 

coque try dvhich ' reigned ; in her: time in Italy. 
Arioſtob confuunded very ſpeties.of poetry, ing a 
3 uhich may rather * — the; labyrinth 


c 1 ww” * 
. 


ithaniarregular pm. That author 


villoſtand elone in the hiſtury of literatuteg:like 
the enchanted Palaces f av tunſtruction in 
L othootelgratinoV bun Die amor coor. 
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—— and: 2 in the arts woe lot 


as much diſtinguiſned in the 16th. century, As 


and the extent of it's e 
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ps. In the 990 manner às t Ni 


wars of Charles: Vill. aud Les introduced 
inte Er une? ſome: Ne of 19 871 i 


1 


In the religious wars. They were recoyered again, 
if, . may be allowed the expreſſion, in ſcenes, of 
war and deſtruction; and the time came when 
they were again to revive, and flouriſh, Italy was 


France, was. in the. ſucceeding one,. which, by the 
victories of Lewis XIV. or rather by.the genius « of 
the great men that flouriſhed together under his 
reign, deſerves to make an epocha in the hiſtory of 
the fine ars. 
x, France all he efforts of the öünd mind 
were at once exerted in producing works of ge- 
nius, as md had before been in e Ir J powers 


17 


3 —.— 1 . preg Was 8 
to. it's influence, not only the arts of ingenuity, 
which are mechanical, and require manual labour 
but thoſe alſo which depend ſolely on ve. wind 
Every thing, bore. the ſtamp of genius, 

lours diſplayed in natural objects de 04 J 555 
works. of imagination; and the e 1 
animated the deſigns of the pencil. Mar 
ſpit, to, matter, and 75 to ſpirit. 

ſerves to be particularly obſerved en ok 5 
pened at a time when, a. paſſion. for glory, animat- 


edia nation, great and. powerful hy Ars blüten, 
The ſenſe of 
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BH Ethe;! flocks 25 A * ia. 193 With all theſe advan- 
ages, which Gretce once Pp 
have carried the . fine arts To. as, great à hei 
as that parent o genius, bat ſhe. been” FR 
3 to the ſame Jaws, and given a ſcope "to the 


ame exerciſe of reaſon and libert 5 by *which 
great men, and the rulers of powerfu ul nations, are 
produce. A 


-: Nexr. to the ſuperiority. of le egiſlation among 
-modern nations, to raiſe them to an equality — 
Ihe ancients in works of genius, there has, 
haps, been wanting only an improvement, 1 in . 
gage. The Romans, who, like 'the | Greeks, 
knew the. influence of dialect, over the beo 
had endeavoured to extend their lang RNs ts 
their arins; and they had ſucceeded in ca 
40 be adopted in all places where they 50 e 
-bliſhed their dominion. Almoſt alf Eur pe pode 
Latin, N only a few "obſcure men 


taken refuge am | 
of the barbarians "ſoon changed the 


_ 7 this language. Wick the harmohioos 


ſounds of an idiom poliſhed hy by 
delicate organs, theſe people, Who were warriors 
and hunters, blended the rude Acbents, and the 
edarſe expreſſions they broug H lot with them 
rom their gloomy foreſts, "and'f 7 noon 
There were ſoon as many differen 112 5 Te” 
Forms of governments. At ee reviva 


fers theſe languages muſt natu ee a 90 fred 

a ;more ſublime and a more agrecabl Hr 
0 This d took. plate But 705 NW 
V becdule all:thoſe who Jag, $9 7 talents: e | 
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5 leſſed, France — 
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Joke, Their 
1 accent, and quantity; is peculiarly adapted 


al the xpreſs all the images of poetry, and. _— 


the delightful impreſſions of muſie. Th 
two arts have conſecrated this language to the 


harmony of ſound, it being the N Oe % 


expreſs | RE % ef fl 36918 
Tux French 3 holds the ſu uperiority- 5 
proſe; if it be not the language of the Gods, it 


ant: leaſt, that of reaſon and of truth. Proſe'is 


peculiarly. adapted to convince the underſtanding 
in -philoſoz hical reſearches. It enlightens the 


minds of t ole whom nature has bleſted with ſa- 


perior talents, who ſeem placed between princes 
and :t their ſuhjects to inſtruct and direct mankind, 
At a period when liberty has no longer her rti- 
bunes, nor amphitheatres to excite 'commotions 


n waſt aſſemblies of the people, a language which 


ſpreads; itſelf in books, which is read in all coan- 
tries, which ſerves as the common interpreter of 
all 7 5 languages, and as the vehicle of all forts 


of ideas; a Tanguag e ennobled, refined, ſoftened, 
.and. 4 10 all, 


"red ws, eva genius of writers, 
of Fes FP at OY uni- 


May it be ery among 
a 1 00 php ire not to be ſlaves! They will 
think, 15 and govern” themſelves! 710 4s 


| not t e of words, but of jdeas; and the 


Eggliſh have none; but ſuch as are ſtrong and fortĩ- 


115 BOY: are. the firſt who ever madeè uſe ofathe 
: 85 reſſon, the ng e of tho prople, and that atotic 


erent to conſecrate'a language %% 22908 
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1. HISTORY, er mee emma 


KG Dur Spaniards ha a e e perly ha eig 
ther proſe nor . Tha have a language, 


formed to excel in bert "Brilliant and. ſongggus 
as pure gold, it's pronunciation; is grave and regu- 
lap like the dances. of that nation; it is — tn nd., 
decent, like the manners of ancient chivalry., This 
language may. claim ſome diſt inction, and, even 
acquire. a ſuperior degree of perfection, whenever 
there ſhall be found in it many ſuch writers as 
Cervantes and Mariana. When it's academy. ſhall, 
hays. put to ſilence. the inquiſition and it's univer-, 
ſities, that language will raiſe itſelf ta great ideas, 
and to ſublime truths, to which it is invited by the, 
na ural pride of the people who ſpeak. it. m | 
8108, to all ,other.living languages is, the. 
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i man,, that mother ton ue, that original - 2 
j language of Europe. From thence . the, Engliſh, 


and Ftench toe have been formed, by the mix 
ture of the German with the Latin. However, 
as it ſeems little calculated to pleaſe. the eye, or to 
be, pronounced by delicate organs, it bas, been 
ſpoken only by. the. people, and bes, been .intro-. 
uced but of late into books. The few. writers. 
that have appeared in it, ſeemed to ſhew that, it 
belanged to a country. where the fine arts, poetry. 
and eloquence, were not deſtined to flouriſh. 
But on a ſudden, genius has exerted. her powers 
and originals. in more than one e of; 
y; have appeared rather in conſiderabl e num 
bers, ſufficient to enter ii competition with other 


1 5 nations. 4; vols 1010 EH on 
1 \LanGuacrs. could. nat be, cultivated and. 
14.0 2 10.4 certain degree, but the, arts of every.. kind; 
8 | muſt at the ſame time acquire an equal deg! [ 
= 8 nd, indeed. th oonurpetsof ole, 
* arts have; fo; m ba yingreaſed ,throyghous Buraps,, 
wi the; baba ceeding people,and cot. 
„ 3 ad; byobas! 2a 15M ot 10 2winy of Þ utufe 


_ "» © 


_ 2i1ByT'as Schi che ang” revolutöns are ſd 828 


the one by the others, into that obſcurity from 


ence, than before they began to exiſt, There is 


their allage, nor can we mark on the ground be- 
longing” to a barbarous people,” it is bert th 72 
t 
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: time. = The genius of Homer has rendered the 
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future ges wil fd it diflult entirely” us debt) Ni 
then. LET SA .-y 1 DAL] 3-140 2019 137}; X « 


natfral to mankind, there is only wanting ſome 
glowing genius, ſome enthuſiaſt; to ſer the World 
again in flames. The people of the Eaft, or f 
the North, are ſtill ready to enſlave and plingealf 
Europe into it's former darkneſs. Would not an” 
irruption' of Tartars or Africans into Italy, be. 
ſufficient to overturn churches, and palaces, to 
confound in one general ruin the idols of religion, 
and the maſter- pieces of art? And as we are ſo 
much attached to theſe works of luxury. we ſhould® 
have the leſs ſpirit to defend them. A city, which 
it has coſt two centuries to decorate, is burnt and 
ravaged in a ſingle day. Perhaps, with one ſtroke. 
of his axe, a Tartar may daſh in pieces the ſtatue 
of Voltaire, that Pigalle could not finiſh within 
the compaſs of ten years; and we ſtill labour for 
immortality ; | vain atoms as we are, impelled, 


whence we came. Ye nations, whether artifang: 
or ſoldiers, what are ye in the hands of nature, 
but the ſport of her laws, deſtined by turns to ſet 
. in motion, and to reduce the work _ to 
du | g 

Bur it is by means of the arts that man enjoys 
his exiſtence, and ſurvives himſelf. —Ages of ig- 
norance never emerge from their oblivion. There 
remains no more trace of them after their exift-' 


no poſſibility of indicating” the place or time of 


lived; for they leave not even ruins to lead us 
collect that they have ever exiſted. It is invent 
tion alonè that gives man power over matter and 
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0 have — the eloquence of: Oidero above albithe 


a EISTORWOF m en erna | 
 Indeliblet>b Harmony! and reafon 


ſacred orators:+7 Phe'jpontiffs/thenfelves,: poliſhed 
and nlightened hy othe 'anformation and attractive 
influenceof tho arts, by: being uVdmirets and pra- 
tectors of them, baue aſſiſted the human mind to 
__ break the chains of ſuperſtition. Gommeroe has 
_ thaſtened the progteſs of art by means of the 
tuxury which wealth has diffuſed. All the efforts 
of the; mind and the exertions of manual labour 
have been united to ernbelliſn, and to improve the 
dondĩtion of the human ſpecies. Induſtry und 
invention, together with the | enjoy ments” pro- 
cured by the New World, have penetrated .ag'far 
a the polar circle, and the fine arts are attempt- 
ing to riſe n to! the obſtacles of nature even 
et Fwerſbugh. o Roi eee ene, 
„ ORArons, poets, eng painters, and ſta- 
tuaries, are made to be the friends of great men. 
-Heralds' of their fame during their life, they are 
the eternal preſervers of it, when they no longer 
exiſt. ln rendering their names immortal, they 
0 immortalize themſelves. It is by theſe: Kerl 
: orders” of men, that the nations diſtinguiſh-thom- 
ſelves among contemporary nations. The arts, 
after having rendered them illuſtrious, cre, re- 
ſtore wealth to them, when they are become in- 
Icigent. it is ancient Rome which at _ 
-fabliſts modern Rome. Let the / peo 
they zhonour, both at the — een 
umes, if they be not ungrateful, honoun them in 
| thoir turn. Le nations, you will pafsauay; but 
their productions will remain. Tha turchocbf 
genius, which enlightens vou, will: be rextin- 
<7 (qſhediet you neglett it; and after having walked 
an darkneſs: forn: ſome: ages, ycu will fall ins the 
vb aaf 1oblivien;: iich chathi fwaſlowed up ſo 
—— — One notbbe- 
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cauſe they: have been? deſtitute of virtues, but of a B oo K 


{acre voice :toccelebrate them. mm. 


w azz eſpecially of adding perſecution to — 


difference! dt is certainly enough for a writer to 
brave the reſemment of the intolerant 


of the fanatic ſpitit, of the ſuſpicious noblemam 


and of all ranks of men proud of their preroga- 
tives, without being alſo expoſed to the ſeverities 
of government. To inflict upon a+ philofapher 

an infamous or capital puniſhment, is to con- 
— him to puſillanimity or toi ſilence: it iaatb 


ſtifle or to baniſh genius; it is to put a ſtopoto 


national information, and to the ' progreſs of know 


72 edge. PT RYJAARIA. nn 2 r 'A þ 435 


A bp; will be: ſaid, that theſe — are thoſe 


of a man Mho is thoroughly determined to ſpeak 


without circumſpection of perſons and things; of 
whom one ſcarce dares to addreſs with 


Per 

frankneſs; of things, concerning which a writer 
.endowed with a little ſhare of ſenſe; neither thinks 
nur expreſſes himſelf as the vulgar z + and who yet 
V —— eſcape proſeription. This may poſ- 
fibly be the caſe, and wherefore ſnould it not be? 


Nevertheleſs, whatever may happen, I will never 


Aetray' the honourable cauſe. of liberty. If I ex- 


perience nothing but misfortunes from it, which I. 


neither expect nor dread, ſo much the worſe for the 
author of thoſe misfortunes.» He will be deteſted 
life; for one inſtant of my exiſtence uhieh 


he ſhall have diſpoſed of with injuſtice and violence. 


His name wilt be handed down to future agesbrand- 


del with ignominy; and this cruel ſentence would 


be independent of the ſmall "IN or mm the ile 
merit of my writings. „nog 


To the train of letters ond) fine arts philolbphy Philoſo. 
zs anne ted, which one would" imagine oùght ra- Phy. 


ther to direct them: but appearing laier than they 
ace * Deine their atterdant. 
1 Ar ts 


358. 


2 — ach enn sen ob denken n 


* 


ture fluttering over the porticos 
and the genii of painting entering palaces, repre- 


the earlieſt ſtate of the human mind. Letters are 
the flowers of it's youth; childten ef the itnägi- 

nation being thumſelves fond of orhament, they 
decotate every thing they approach; and this turn 
for embelliſiment produees what are properly call- 


ed the fine arts, or the arts of luxury and elegance, 


which give the [poliſh to the primary arts of neceſ . 


ſny. It is then we fee the wing as guoettc feulp- 
architectute; 


ſenting the heavens upon a cieling, ſketehing eut 
upon wool and ſilk all the animated ſcenes of rutal! 
life, and tracing to the mind upon canvas the uſes - 
fal truths of hiſtory, as well as thetugreeable. chi. 
mæras of fable. 7 01 

Wu the mind Jas: bilew employed. n e 


| pleaſures of the imagination and of the ſenſes, when 


governments have arrived to a degree of maturity, 
reaſon ariſes and beſtous on the nations a certain 
turn for reflection ; this is the age of philoſophy, 
She advances with gradual ſteps, and proceeds 5 5 
lently along, announcing the decline of empires 
which ſhe attempts in vain to ſupport. She cloſecd 
the latter ages of the celebrated republics of Greece 
and Rome. Athens had no philoſophers till the ede 
of her ruin, which they ſeemed to foretell: Cicero 
and Lucretius did not compoſe their writings on the 


nature of the gods, and the ſyſtem of the world, 


till the confuſion of the civil Wes wrofey'” and haften. 

ed the deſtruction of liberty. e eee. 
Tals, Anaximander, Anenituphen Amal 
had however laid the foundations of na- 


agoras, 
tural philoſophy in the theories of the elements ef 
matter; but the rage of forming ſyſtems ſucecſ- 


ſively: ſubverted theſe ſeveral principles. Soctates 

then appeared, uho brought back philoſophy to 

oy eta ig of true viſdom and virtue: it voy 
+. t * 
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that alone he loved, practiſed, and taught; perfnad-B 
ed:that anorality and not ſeience was conducixe $6; , 
the happineſs of man. Plato, his diſciple, though; 
a natural philoſopher, and inſtructed in the myſte>; | 
riss of nature by bis travels into Egypt. aſcribed 
| every. thing to the ſc Los and ſcaree any thing to na- 
ture; he confounded philoſophy with theological- 
| ſpeculations,, and the knowledge of the univerſe 

with, the ideas of the divinity. Ariſtotle, the diſ- 
ciple of Plato, turned his inquiries leſs on the na- 

tüte of the Deity, than on that of man and of ani- 

mals. His natural hiſtory has been tranſmitted io 
poſterity, though it was holden only in moderate 
eſtimation by his contemporaries. Epicurus, who 
lived nearly about the ſame. period, revived the 
atoms of Democritus, a ſyſtem, which doubtleſs: 
balanced that of the four: elements of Ariſtotle ; 
and as theſe were the two prevailing ſyſtems at that 

time, no improvements were made in natural phi- 
loſophy. The moral philoſophers engaged the at- 


tention of the people, ho underſtood their ſyſtem 
betten than that of the natural philoſopher. They 
eſtabliſhed: ſchools; for as ſoon as opinions gain a 
degree of reputation, parties are immediately form- 
Ax theſe .circumftances, Greece, agitated by 
interior commotions, after having been torn witng 
an inteſtine war, was ſubdued by Macedonia, and 
it's government diſſolved by the Romans. Then 
' Public, calamities turned the hearts and under- 
ſtandings of men to morality. Zeno and Demo- 
became, a conſiderable time after their death; «the : 
heads of two ſects of moral philoſophers, more 
addicted to theology than phyſics, rather caſuiſts 
than philoſophers ; or it might rather be affirmed, 
that philoſophy Was given up and confined: en- 
tixely to the ſophiſts. The Romans, who had hor- 


rowed 


FS 
? 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


E woed ever, ibing from the Greeks, made no diſeo· 
Adem the true ſyſtem of philoſophy Among 
S mne Aancients it made little progreſs; hecauſe it 
was entirely confined to morality : among the mo- 
derns it's firſt ſteps have been more fortunate, be- 
cuuſe they have man Wache by the e ao Wr 
— 
; E dun not . the nies) vf near a thay | 
find years; during which period philoſophy, ſcience, 
arts, and letters, were buried in the rains of the 
Roman empire, among the aſhes of ancient Italy, 
and the duſt of the cloyſters. In Aſia their monu- 
ments were ſtill preſerved though not atiended to, 
and in Europe ſome fragments of them remained 
whithiſhe did not know. The world was divided 
into Chriſtian and Mohammedan, and every where 
__evvered with the blood of nations: ignorance alone 
triumphed under the ſtandard of the eros or the 
creſeent. Before theſe dreaded ſigas, every? knee 
. was'bent; every ſpirit tremblod. 
Poser RV continued in ute 56326 win 
pronouncing! only the names of God and of the 
ſou}: her attention was ſolely engaged on matters 
of- wich ſhe: would for ever have remained igno+ 
rant. Time, argument, and all her application 
was waſted on queſtions that were, atleaſt; idle; 
queſtions,” for the moſt part, void of ſenſe, not 10 
be defined, and not to be determined from the na- 
ture of their object; and which, thetefote, proved 
an eternal ſource of diſputes, ſchiſms, ſects, 1 
perſecution, and national as well as religious 3 
-IP'the' mean time, the Arabs, after their con- 
queſts; carried away, as it were inntriumph. 1ho 
poilsfof 'pertiug'and philoſophy: Ariſtotle fell into 
cheit hands; "preſerved from the runs of-ancient 
Gtecce: Theſe 'Geſtroyers:'of empires d (ome. 
ſciences of which they had been .ch&inventorsy 
| at — arkhmeue=1510 be:ntnbeted: 


the 


the knowledge: of aſtronomy and geometry,chey:B.,0.k 
giſoovered the coaſts of Aftica, which they laid . Ab | 
wafte and peopled again 3 and they were always . 


great proficients in medicine. That ſcience, hich 
has, perhaps, no greater recommendation in its 


favour, than it's affinity with chymiſtry and natu- 


ral knowledge, rendered them as celebrated as 
aſtrology, which is another ſupport of empiricab im- 

ſition. Avicenna and Averroes, who, were equal- 
ly ſkilled in phyſic, mathematics, and philoſophy, 
preſerved the tradition of true ſcience by tranſſaii- 
ons and commentaries. But let us imagine what 
muſt become of Ariſtotle, tranſlated from Greek 


into Arabic, and after that, from Arabic into La- 


tin, under the hands of monks, who wanted to 
adapt the philoſophy of paganiſin to the ſyſtems of 
Moſes and Chriſt. This confuſion of opinions, 
ideas, andi language, ſtopped for a, conſiderable 

time the progreſs of ſcience, and the reducing of 
it into a regular ſyſtem. The divine overturned 


the materials brought by the philoſopher, who ſap- 


ped the very foundations laid by his rival. How- 
ever, with a few ſtones; from one, and much ſand 


from the other, ſome wretched architects raiſed a 


ſtrange Gothie monument, called the philoſophy 
of the ſchools. Continually amended, renewed, 
and ſupported, from age to age, by Iriſh or Spanith 
metaphyſicians, it maintained itſelf till about the 
time of, the diſoovery of the New World, which 
was deſtined to change the face of the Old one. 

Lion r ſprang fromthe midſt of darkneſs. An 
Engliſh monk applied himſelf to the practice; of 


chymi ſtry, and paving the way for the invention 


of gun · po der, which was to bring Americazinie 
fubſection to Europe, opened the avenues of true 
foience-by experimental philaſophy. Thus philo- 
ſophy iſſued out off the cleyſter; NheregAν,˖α.. 
temained dit When Boecacio had expoſad ih de- 
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Galifeo ventured 3 the f1- 
Sdr&6f' the carth.”> Superſtition wWas Alarmed at it, 
An t's clamours as well as it's menaces Were heard: 
Büttphileſdphy tore off the maſk from the monſter, 


nid rent the veil under which truth had been hidden. 


The weakneſs and falſehood of popular opinions 


had conceived it. While Gaffendi was 


tion of time and power, has made us f&tifible of K's 
im porta q 


was perceived;' on which fociety was then founded; 


Vit in order to put an effectual ſtop ro error, it was 
neteſſary to be acquainted with the laus of natufe, 


and the cauſes of her various phænomena: and that 
Aer Alu 1 83000 70 
WAs the object philoſophy had in vier 


As ſoon as Copernicus was dead, after he Had, 


bythe power of reaſon, conjectured that the ſun 


was in the center of our world, Galileò atoſe, and 


confirmed, by the invention of tlie teleſcope, the 
true hy ſtem of aſtronomy, which either Had been 


/thdgotas 


unknown, or lay in oblivion” ever ſirice'Pythagora 
eving 


. 


Boyle, in England, verified and confirmed the ba- 


fibũs experiments of bob 
Ds c ART ES had taught the art of Youbting, In 
order to undeceive the mind previous to inſtrue- 


tion. The method of doubting” propoſed By him 


vs che grand inſtrument of ſcience, and the Walt 


ein under the darleieſs which furroutided, dug the 
tins "whichFertered it." "Boyle, by appiyſhg ih 
method to opinions the beſt authorized by the fanc- 
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8 11 Him ae e than 
the _ philoſophy, had proteſted 
abit againſt the prejudice-of the ſenſes and the 
= as againſt thoſe phantoms he ſtyled the 
idols of the underſtanding. He had foretold truths 
he could not diſcover. In conformity to the reſult 
of 91555 reaſoning, which might be conſidered as ora: 
while experimental philoſophy. was diſcover- 
ing 1 fe, rational philoſophy was in ſearch of cauſes, 
Both contributed to the ſtudy; of mathematics, 
which, were to guide the efforts of the mind, and 
inſure their ſucceſs. It was, in fact, the ſcience of 
2 bra applied to geometry, and the application 
geometry to natural philoſophy, which. made 
Nis: conjecture the true ſyſtem) of the world 
taking a view of the heayens,- he perceived 
in the fall of bodies to the earth, and in the moti: 
1 of the heavenly bodies, a certain analogy which 
ABR, an univerſal principle, differing from im- 
the only viſible cauſe of all their movements. 
a the ſtudy of aſtronomy. he next applied him 
Mie to. that of optics, and this led him to con- 
N the origin of light ; and the experiments 
which he made in conſequence of this i inquiry re- 


duced it into a ſyſtem. 2 


Ar the time when Deſcartes died, Mens and 
Leibnitz were but juſt born, who were to finiſn, 
correct, and. . bring. to perfection what he had be- 

in; that i is. to ſay, the eſtabliſning of ſound phi- 

, Tbeſe two men alone greatly contribut- 

's quick and rapid progtreſs. One carried 
owledge. of God and the ſoul as far as reaſon 

50 ed 125 Na the unſucceſsfulneſs of his at- 
tempis ed the human mind for ever witk 


e A of natural philo 


"and 


* ron 865 e bu vaſus-3 g 
5 J be e 75 . acon- had been in the FT 


ARS e ſyſtems of metaphyſics. 3, I 


4 e NT 4 0 cke, I 10 ugh 1 
p. Judices, . even into. the e e 
ſchools : . he diſſipated all th oſe phantoms of the 
| imagination, which Male branches ue ton ſpſin 
ub again, after he had pointed out heir abſurdity, 
becauſe he did not anack the ſoundatian.on which 
| 15 were. ſupported. 20 ll 25 
ur ve are not, to. ſupp p lol 
have diſcovered..and. imagine very. th 
105 oe courle. 9 phy op 5 of 
in tendency, to.the.actidns a man: 
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4 radual j improvement in politics, ained to. ih 
SOR of 1 1 andi of. the ee comb 
tion of citcumſtances which. it was as impoſſſpt 
to haſten as ta foreſee, ail have, parpben d.. 
the revplution that has prevailed 2 the oath rſt 
17 8 of men. 28 r= nations, as 2 T 
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Tal ignores and unejifightend f 
Fa 4 ph * extende th 8 re, 
The diſcovety df the" errors dt 1 
: 5 15 "of the truth of f San 3 
Eier "Whoſe" impatiept "geftits pets 
1 he e Obſtacles that Mrrdknceck it, Was k 5 
fit t res oa an academy of natural Philo 
ph Fränge and England, Who were o 285 
8 ze thepnſelves even by their competztior 
raiſed” at one time two everlaſting monuments | 
the improvernent of philoſophy : two academics, 
from whence all the learned men of Europe de- 
theft Information, and in which they depoſit 
alf their ſtores "of Knowledge. From hence have 
been brought”? to, light a great number of the myl> 
teric ay! - its in r nature; experiments, Phœęne 
Laa, difcbderies in the arts and ſciences, the 
5 of electricity, and the cauſes of the Aurora 
mr calls. Hence have proceeded the inſtruments 
means bf purifying air on board of ſhips, for 
19155 ſeas water fit to be drunk, for deter 
ting the . öf the earth, and aſcertaining 
ongituges ; for improving "agriculture, an 
being mire" grain, wit lelsſeed, and leſs 


n 
85 Nis T1 had reigned ten centuries. in all the 


Boba of Eüfepe; and the Chtiſtians, after. 
be the's dende ef reaſon, . were able to rec 
Ny e only! by following his footſteps. * Theix 
imp̃lici t a e To that Philoſopher | bad, 5 
a ni detable time, cauſed” rhe. To err, in big 
Blowing itt "throught the” darkneſs of theofgy: 
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'B 0 Q «yſis had found out. the. truth... After the two 
HE: Bacons, Galileo, Deſcartes, Hobbes, Locke, 
* and Bayle, Leibnitz and Newton, after the me- 


moirs of the academies of Florence and Leipſic, 
of Paris and London, there ſtill remained a; great 
work to be compoſed, in order to perpetuate the 
| ſeiences and Philoſophy. This work hatt n now p- 
Pod ; 

[Tris bock, which contains all the errors. and 
mind, from the dach of theology to the ſpecy- 
lations on inſets; which contains; an account of 
every work of the hands of men from a ſhip to a 
pin; this repoſitary of the intelligence of all na- 


tions, which would have been more perfect, Had | 


it not been executed in the midſt of; all-kinds of 
perſecutions and of obſtacles; this repoſitory; will, 
in future ages, characteriſe” that of philoſophy, 


which after ſo many advantages procureg/ ta man- 


kind, ought to be conſidered as a divigitycen 
"earth. It is ſhe who. unites, enlightens, aids, ad 
comforts mankind. ' She beſtows every thing 

upon them, without exacting any worſhip. in xe- 
turn. She requires of them, not the ſacrifice of 
their paſſions, but a reaſonable, uſeful, and mo- 
derate exerciſe of all their faculties, - Daughter 
of nature, diſpenſer of her gifts, interpreter of 


her rights, ſhe conſecrates her intelligence and 


her labour to the uſe of man. She renders him 
better, that he may be happier. She deteſts only 


tyranny; and impoſture, becauſe they oppreis 


"mankind. She does not deſire to rule, but ſhe 


exacts of ſuch, as govern, to conſider public hap. 


pineſs as the only ſource of their enjoyment, She 
avoids conteſts, and the name of ſects, but ſhe 
tolerates them, all, The blind, and the wicked 
calumniate her; he former are, afraid of ;perceiv- 
| ing their errors; and the latter of having them 

8 detẽcted. 
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detected,” Uygrateful children, who rebel againſtB 9 2 k 


a a tender mother, when ſhe wiſhes. to free thein. 
from their errors and vices, which ene the 
Ne of man kind! 

 Licnr, however, ſpreads inbenüblye over a more 

Gctenseg horizon. Literature has formed a kind 


of empire which prepares the way for making 


Europe be conſidered as one ſingle republican 


power. In truth, if philoſophy be ever enabled to 


inſinuate itſelf into the minds of ſovereigns or their 
miniſters, the ſyſtem of politics will be improved, 
and rendered ſimple. Humanity will be more re- 
garded in all plans; the public good will enter into 
negoeiations, not merely as an pin, but as an 
| my, x of utility even to kings. bh 


PrINTING has already made ſuch a progreſs, | 


er it can never be put a ſtop to in any ſtate, with- 
out lowering the people in order to advance the 
authority of government. Books enlighten the 
dody of the people, humaniſe the great, are the 
delight of the leiſure hours of the rich, and in- 


form all the claſſes of ſociety. The ſciences bring | 


io perfection the different branches of political 
exconomy. Even the errors of ſyſtematical per- 


ſons are diſpelled by the productions of the preſs, 


becauſe rexſohing and diſcuſfon 7 them by the 
i of truth. 

Ax intercourſe « Enowledies is 8 neil; 
Gary for induſtry, and literature alone maintains 
that communication. The reading of a voyage 
round the world has, perhaps, occaſioned more 
attempts of that kind; for intèereſt alone cannot 
find the means of enterpriſe. At prefent nothing 
can be' cultivated without ſome ſtudy, or without 
the knowledge that has been handed down and 
diffuſed by reading. Princes themſelves have not 
recovered their rights from the uſurpations of the 


clergy, bur by the aſſiſtance of that knowledge 


Nn 2 which 


545 . 


BO 6 k which: has andeceived 8 people wich e to 
e the abuſes of all ſpiritual power 
Bus it would be the greateſt foll 
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n 
mind to have employed all it's powers to. increaſe 


the authority of kings, and to break the ſeveral 
chains that. held it in ſubjection, in order to be- 


come the ſlave of deſpotiſm. The ſame courage 
that religion inſpires to withdraw conſcience from 
the tyranny-exerciſed over opinion, the honeſt 


man, the citizen, and friend of the people ought 


to maintain, to free the nations from the tyranny 
of; ſuch powers as conſpire againſt, the liberty of 
mankind. Woe to that ſtate; in which; there i 8 
not to be found one ſingle defender of the public 

rights of the nation, The kingdom, with all at's 
riches, it's trade, it's nobles, and it's citizens, mu 

ſoon fall into unavoidable anarchy. It is the laws 
that are to ſave a nation from deſtrucion, and the 
freedom of writing is to ſupport and preſerve laws. 


But what is the foundation and bulwark ot the 


laws? It is morality. _— 
1 ATTEMPTS have too long been made to deg rade 
man. His detractors have made a monſter of 7 him. 
In their ſpleen. they have loaded him with outra- 


ges the guilty ſatisfaction of lowering the human 
ſpecies hath alone conducted their gloomy pencils. 


Mho art thou then who dareſt thus tg infult th; 
fellow - creatures? What place gave thee birth ? I 
ita from the inmoſt receſſes of thy heart that thou 
haſt ꝓoured forth ſo many blaſphemies? If thy 


pride had been leſs 8 or thy diſpoſition 5 


leſs ferocious and barbarous; thou vouldſt have 
ſeem only in man a being always: feeble, often fe- 
aueh hy errpr, ae away by ima- 


With vis propenſities. 907 10 ec dba 


ande tere e-ſeeds of; virtue, although 
denen! born virtuous. He He Yoth not. attain to 


en but produced from the hands of nature 


2 . Ai 
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dis crime: fate dil r e _s 00K 


ſelf, till after he hath become acquainted with His. 


duties, and contracted the habit of fulfilling them. 


The ſcience which leads to that high degree of 
perfection is called morality, It is the rule of 
actions, and if one may be allowed the expreſſion, 


the art of virtue. Encouragements and praiſes 


are due for all the labours undertaken to remove 
the calamities which ſurround us, to inereaſe the 
number of our enjoyments, to embelliſn the 
dream of our life, to exalt, to improve, and to il- 
Joftrate our ſpecies. Eternal bleſſings upon thoſe 
Who by their ſtudies and by their genius have 
procured any of theſe advantages to human na- 
türe! But the firſt crown will be for that wiſe 
man whoſe affecting and enlightened writings 
will have had a more noble _— that of make 
ing us better. 
Tur hopes of obristing ſo great a gary hath 
given Tite- to numberleſs productions. What a 
ariety of ' uſeleſs and even pernicious books! 


"diſciples, WhO not chuſing to ſee that religion, 


ſhould conſider men only in the relation they 


ſtand in to the divinity, made it neceſſary to look 
for another ground for the relations they bear to 
one another. If there be an univerſal ſyſtem of 


morality it cannot be the effect of a particular 


| cauſe. It has been the ſame in paſt ages, and it 
will continue the ſame in future times: it cannot 


then be grounded on religious opinions, which, 


ever ſince the beginning of the world, and from 


one pole to the other, have continually varied. 


Greece had vicious deities, the Romans had: them 
Rkewiſe: the ſenſeleſs worſhipper: of the Fetiches, 
adores rather a devil than a God. Every people 
made gods for themſelves, and gave them ſuch 
l as 5 they choſe; ; io "ſome" they aſcribed 


Then are in 1 the work of prieſts and their 
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Bo © Kigoodneſs, to others cruelty, to ſome immorality, 


and to others the greateſt ſanctity and ſeverity of 
manners. One would imagine, that every na- 
tion intended to deify it's on paſſions and opi- 
nions. Notwithſtanding this diverſity in reli- 
gious ſyſtems and modes of worſhip, all nations 
have perceived that men ought to be juſt; they 
have all honoured as virtues, goodneſs, pity, 
friendſhip, fidelity, paternal tenderneſs, filial re- 
ſpect, ſincerity, gratitude, patriotiſm; in a word, 
all thoſe ſentiments which may be conſidered as 
ſo many ties adapted to unite men more cloſely 
to one another. The origin of that uniformity” 
of judgment, ſo conſtant, ſo general, ought not 
con to be looked for in the midſt of contradic- 
tory and tranſient opinions. If the miniſters of 
religion have appeared to think otherwiſe, it is 
becauſe by their ſyſtem they were enabled to re- 
gulate all the actions of mankind, to diſpoſe of 
their fortunes, and command their wills, and to 
ſecure to themſelves, i in the name of — the 
attributary government of the world. 
THEIR empire was fo abſolute that they had 
ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing that barbarous ſyſtem of 
morality, which placed the only pleaſures that 
make life ſupportable, in the rank of the greateſt 
crimes; an abject -morality,' which impoſed: the 
obligation of being pleaſed with humiliation "and 
ſhame; an extravagant morality which threat- 
ened with the ſame puniſhments, both the foibles 
of love and the moſt atrocious actions; a ſupers 
ſtitious morality which enjoined to murder, 'with- 
out compaſſion, all thoſe who ſwetved from the 
prevailing opinions; a puerile morality, which 
founded the moſt eſſential duties upon'tales-<qual- 
ly diſguſting and ridiculous; an intereſted mo- 
rality, which admitted no other virtues than thoſe 


_ - which were uſeful to — nor no other 


1 crimes 
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crimes: than thoſe which were contrary. to it. u * 
prieſts had only encouraged men to obſerve na- 
tural morality by the hope or the fear of future 
rewards and puniſhments; they would have de- 
ſerved well of ſociety; but in endeavouring 4 . 
ſupport by violence, uſeful tenets, which had only : Ni 
been introduced. by the mild way of perſuaſion; Ws 
they have removed the veil whick concealed the 
depth of their ambition: the maſk is fallen off. 
Ir is more than two thouſand years, ſince So- 
crates, ſpreading out a veil above our heads, had 
declared, that nothing of what was paſſing beyond 
that veil concerned us, and that the actions of 
men were not good becauſe they were pleaſing ta 
the gods, but that they were pleaſing to the gods 
becauſe they were good; a principle which ſepa-- 
rated morality from religion. 255 1 
ACCORDINGLY, at the tribunal of philoſophy I} 
| ind reaſon,. morality. is a ſcience, the object of 
which is the preſervation and common happineſs 
of the human ſpecies. To this. double end all 
it's rules ought to be referred. Their natural, 
conſtant, and eternal principle is in man himſelf, ha 
and in à reſemblance there is in the general or- 4 
ganization of men, which includes a ſimilarity of 
wants, of pleaſures and pains, of force and weak- 
neſs; a ſimilarity, from whence. ariſes the neceſ- it 
ſity. of Conn or of a common oppoſition againſt =—_ 
ſuch: dangers. as are <qually incident ta each in- | Un 
dixidual, which proceeds. from nature herſelf, =. 
and threatens man on all fides. Such is the origia "fi 
of particular connections and domeſtic virtues? 
fob is the origin of general duties and of public 
virtues: 7 is the ſource of the notion of Perg 
ſonal an. d publi utility, the ſource of, all eee 
between individuals, and of all lgaus. 
Taz is, properly ſpeakings: only one virtue, 


hic is juſtice, and only; one duty; to +" 
2377! Y | 1 Ee 
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5 Keen y Thie vrfrũs mam is He ach 
e möſtſersck fetſens cf jiltice 0d happineſs, 
hee edu conferms moſt rigorouſly to 
them? There Are xe rribunatdgnithat bf nature 
aid that of the laws. e To nne 
bout laty chaſtiſes crimes, nature vhaſtiſes vices, 
The thaw preſents the gallows to the Aſſaſſin, mas 
ture preſents dro Nor conſumption to inrempe- 
„ 2 397 VIS9T3 S739 4 593v 
EVER AI. Writers have endeavoured to trace the 
feſt principles of morality in the ſentiments of 
fTriendſhip, tenderneſs, compaſſion; Honour, and 
betievolence, becauſe they found them engtaven 
on the human heart. But did they not alſo find 
there hatred, jealouſy,” revenge, pride, and the - 
Jeve of dominion ? For what reaſon therefore 
Have they founded morality on the former prin- 
Uples rather than on the latter ? It is becauſe they 
have underſtood that the former were of generdl 
Advantage to ſociety, and the others fatal to it. 
Thoſe philoſophers have perceived the neceſſiry 
'of moôrality, they have conceived what it ought 
4& be, but have not diſcovered it's leading and 
fundamental principle. The very ſentimeints, in- 
decd, which they adopt as the ground work of 
fality; becauſe they appear to be ſerviceable 
26 the common good, if left to themſelves would 
bervery prejudicial: to it. How can we deter- 
mine to puniſh the guilty if we liſtem only to the 
lens ef compaſſion?! How ſnall we guard agkinſt 
ihip?* How: ſhall we avoid being fayourable to 
Adhlenefs If we attend only to the ſentiments bf be- 
evotence All ithels:; virtiies Have their litnits, 
bey bnd: hich tliey degenerate into vides, and 
höfe limits are ſettled by the invatmble rules or 
etrſtial quſtice p pr, lch is the ſame thing, By 
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the common intereſts of he united toge ring 
Hotty; and the conftant.obyeth of that-unfor 


M7 1 2 
07 Is on it S aeesunt that valeur is ran d 
among the number of virtues ?: Noz it is on; aty 
count of the ſervice it is of to ſociety.” This is evi- 
dent flom the cireumſtance of it's being puniſhed 
as a crime in a man who makes uſe of it to diſturb 
then public; peace. Wherefore is drunkenneſs a 
vice? Becauſe every man is bound to es 
46: the: common good, and to fulfil that obliga- 
ion, he muſt maintain the free exerciſe of his fa. 
culties;:- Wherefore are certain actions more 
blsmeable in 2 magiſtrate or general, than. in a 
private man ? Beeauſe enn inconveniences 
reſult from them to ſoeiety. ter 7151 
Fh obligations of the man ſeparated from ſo- 
_ ciety are unknown to me, fince I can neither 
perceive: the ſource nor the end of them. As he 
yves by himſelf he is certainly: at liberty to live 
for: kirdſelf alone. No being has a right tor re- 
fire ſuccours from him which. he does not im- 
plore for himſelf. It is quite the contrary with 
reſpect to a perſon who lives in the ſocial ſtate. He 
is nothing by himſelf, and is ſupported only by 
What — him. His poſſeſſions, his enjoy- 
ments, his powers, and even his own exiſtence, 
all belong entirely to the body of the ſtate; he 
owes them all 0 the body politic, of which. he 
is a member. 7 
Fug — of ſociety- become tobe of 
the citizen; he runs the riſk of being cruſhed, 
Whatever part of the edifice may fall down. If 
he ſhould commit an injuſtice he is threatened 
with a ſimilar one. If he ſhould give himſelf,vp 
to crimes, others may become criminal to/ his | 
Prejudice. He muſt therefore tend conſtantly to 
the general good, ſince it 1s upon ins, Preſpectey 
that is own — ä 
: "BY 
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individual ifhould attend only 0 
his inereſt without any concern for thoſe of the 
public; if he ſhould exempt ; himſelf from the 
common duty, under pretence that the actions of 

one individual cannot have à determined influ- 
ence upon the general order, other perſons will 
alſo be deſirous of indulging their perſonal; pro- 
penſities. Then all the members of the republic 
will become alternately executioners and victims. 
Every one will commit and receive injuries, every 
one will rob and be robbed, every one will ſtrike 


and receive a blow. A. ſtate of warfare will pre- 


vail between all ſorts of individuals. ; The ſtate. 
will be ruined, and the. citizens will be ruined 
with the ſtate. in le Fab g £31 166 

Tux firſt men 5 5 colleiedqberaſcdvesi into ſo- 
ciety. were. undoubtedly; not immediately ſenfible 


of the whole of theſe truths. The idea of their 
ſtrength being moſt prevalent j in them, they were 


probably deſirous of obtaining every thing by. the 


exertion of it. REpeated calamities warned them 


in proceſs of time of the neceflity of forming 
conventions. Reciprocal obligations increaſed 
in proportion as the neceſſity of them nip ley 
thus it is that duty began with ſociety; 72 - 1 54) 

Dur, may therefore be defined to * the 


rigid obligation of doing whatever - js: ſuitable 


to ſociety. It includes the practice of all the 


virtues, fince there is not one of them which is 


not uſeful to a civilized body; and it Sxcludes 
all the vices, becauſe there is not one which is not 
prejudicial to it. b . 

Ir would bexeaſning eee michs 


| ſome corrupt perſons, that men have a ape to 


deſpiſe: all the virtues, under pretence that 
are only inſtitutions of convenience. Wretch 
that thou art, wouldſt thou live. in a ſociety: which 


cannot ſubſiſt without them ; wouldſt thou enjoy 
the 
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the advantages which reſult from them, and B 
wouldſt thou think: thyſelf; diſpenfed from ;pragi«{ 


riſing, or even from holding them in eſtimatioi 
What could poſſibly be che object of them if they 
vere not connected with man? Would this great 
name have been given to acts that were merely- 
barren? On the contrary, it is their neceſſity 
which conſtitutes their eſſence and their merit. 
Let me once more repeat, that all morality con- 
ſiſts in the maintenance of order. It's principles 
are ſteady and uniform, but the application of 
them varies ſometimes according to the climate 
and to the local or political ſituation of the peo- 
ple. Polygamy is in general more natural to hot 
than to cold climates. Circumſtances, however, 
of the times, in oppoſition to the rule of the cli- 
mate, may order monogamy in one iſland of 
Africa, and permit polygamy in Kamtſchatka, if 
one be a means of putting a ſtop to the exceſs of 
population at Madagaſcar, and the other, of haſten- 
ing it's progreſs upon the coaſts of the frozen ſea. 
But nothing can authorize adultery and forni- 
cation in thoſe two zones, when conventions have 
eſtabliſhed the laws of marriage or of property in 
the uſe of women. if 
Ir is the fame thing with reſpett to all the ld 
and to property. What would be a robbery in a 
ſtate, where property is juſtly diſtributed, becomes 
fubſiſtence for life in a ſtate where property is 
in common. Thus it is, that theft and adultery 
were not permitted at Sparta; but the public right 
allowed what would be conſidered elſewhere as 
theft and adultery. It was not the wife or the 
property of another perſon that was then taken; 
but the wife and the property of all, when the laws 
granted as a reward to 5 every eien 
| cen 1 ·0 n n lo 1G t po. 
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K. 10 IT, 1 every where known what: i * Juſt and un- 


1 


alt, büt the f: fame ideas are not niverſa 75 ly at- 


Where the.” climate requires | "no e 
get is not offended by nakednefs ; 


abuſe, whatever it may be, of the e 


between the ſexes, and premature” attempts 
upon virginity, are crimes which , miſt diſguſt: 
In India, where every thing conſpires to make 


Lb virtue even of the act itſelf of generation, 


it is a cruelty to put the cow to death, which 
nouriſhes man with her milk, and to deſtroy 
thoſe animals, whoſe life is not efudicial; 


nor their death uſeful, to the batten ſpecies. 


The Iroquois, or the Huron, who kill their” fa- 


ther with a ſtroke” of a club, rather than expoſe 


hin to periſh of hunger,” or upon che ile of the 
every, think they do an act of filial pie in __ 
ig the laſt wiſhes of their parent, u e 

death from them as a favour. We deln ts 
moſt oppoſite in appearance, tend all 'equalty d 
the fame end, the maintenance and the p e 


of the body politic, e 
Sbcn is that univerſal morality, which Pei Ny 


inherent in the nature of man, is alſo inllerent 


in the nature of ſocieties, that morality which 
may vary only in it's application, but never im ita 
Elletce ; that morality, in a word, to Which All 
the laws muſt refer and be ſubordinate. 5 Accord⸗ 


ing to this common rule of all Our public and 


private actions, let us examine . e er 
were or ever can be good morals in Eure e 

Wr live under the influence of three le "the 
natliral, the civil, and the reli 16s code. It 18 
evident, that as long as theſe three "forts of Jegil⸗ 


Hations {halt be contradictory to each other, t ie 


be impoſſible to he 'yirtuous.: It will: met 
rats 6 kappe upon N in order 1 


El TOW 99 


rf a WT ett LU TM IE PE UE AAS F275 1 = 


| 927 5 a unte, 1095 to Cour TO lg; 
L rey to conform ts tlie precepts of religi 2 — 


e conſequence of this will e, that Bel „5 
are ahkernately infringing upon thele ſeveral au- 
thorities, we Mall reſpect neither of them EY 
that we ſhall neither be men, nor citizens, nor 
pious perſons, 3 

Goo morals would ſhereſdse require previous 
78 form, which ſhould reduce theſe codes to iden-: 
tit It. Religion ought neither to forbid nor to 

eleribe any thing to us, but what is preſcribed 

biden by the civil law, and the civil and 
reli gious laws. ought to model themſelves. upon 
natural.law, which hath been, is, and will always 
be, the ſtrongeſt. From whence it' appears, that 
a.true legiſlator. hath not yet exiſted, that it was 
neither Moſes, nor Solon, nor Numa, nor Mo- 
mmed, nor even Confucius; that it is not only in 
bens, but alſo over all the globe, that the beſt 


illation they could receive 


510 


to them; that in conſidering only morality, mau- 
5 J ould perhaps be leſs. diſtant from happineſs 

5556 remained in the ſimple and innocent 
ih 0 ſo me ſavages ; for nothing is ſo difficult 
as to eradicate 1 inveterate and ſanctified prejudice, 
I the architect who draws the plan of a great 


2 


Nee ioo a an one nene 
n, N un forty- 


1148921845 


i in 15 0 599 een with gw 120 


jſhing than in cnſtrodting , fart 
215 the jnvaſion of the barbarians i n this pa 
of the world, almoſt all governments ae had 


255 ſed 1910 ge riſks, and, loſes. En PR: 


e ath been given to 
an, not the beſt which could have been given 


cot even area is better than one covered 


1 


.- 
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B KR necther foundation than the intereſt of one fit 2 
5 — mans of of 4 fingle corporate body, to the 
Juclice of ſociety in general. Founded upon Gini. 

queſt, the effect of ſuperior ſtrength, they have 
only varied in the mode of keeping the people in 
| on. At firſt war made victims of them, 
devoted reihen to the ſword of their anemies or o 
that of their maſters. How many ages have 
paſſed away in ſcenes of blood and in the carnage 
of nations, that is to ſay, in the diſtribution of 
empires before the terms of peace had deified 
that ſtate of inteſtine wary! winch is called fpcjety 
aon government? Str n koi 
Wurm the feudal government had ſor ever e 
cluded thoſe who tilled the ground from the right 
of poſſeſſing it: when, by a ſacrilegious: volluſton 
between the author and the throne, che authority 
of God had been enforced by that of the ſword; 
vrhat effect had the morality of the goſpel, but to 
authorize tyranny by the doctrine of paſſive obe- 
dience, but to confirm ſlavery by. contempt 
of the ſciences; in a word, to add to the ter- 
ror of the great, that of evil ſpirits? And what 
were morals with ſuch laws? What they are at 
preſent in Poland, where the people, heing with- 
out lands and without arms, are left to be maſſa- 
ered by the Ruſſians, or enliſted by the Pruſſians, 
and having neither courage nor ſentiment, think 
it is ſufficient if they are chriſtians, and remain 
neutral between their neighbours :and heir lords 
palatine. | nin 
To a ſimilar ſtate of anarchy wherein morals 
had: no — — nor any degree of 
ſtability, ſucceeded the epidemic fury of the 2 
wars; by which nations were corry ted and de- 
graded, by communicating to eadh other the 
contagion of vices:with that of fdoaticiſm; Morals 


were changed with the change' of een * 
pe he 


the palloſts bebe inflate ade babe — K 


the totnbs: of Jeſus, and Mohammed. From Pa- 
leſtine was imported a principle of luxury and 
oſtentation, an inordinate taſte for the ſpices of 
the eaſt, à romantic ſpirit which civilized' the 
85 nobility, without rendering the people more 
happy, confequently more vitrtuous: for if there 
be no happineſs without virtue, virtue on the 
ether hand, will never ſupport itfelf without a 
fund of. happineſs. e Sr 130 
DAB two centuries after Europe hab dern 
depopulated by Aſiatic expeditions, it's tranſmi- 
gration in America happened. This revolution 
introduced an univerſal confuſion,” and blended 
the vices and productions of every climate with 
our own , Neither was any improvement made 
in the ſcience of morality, becauſe men were then 
deſtroyedithrough: avarice, inftead of being maf- 
ſaerecl on -aceount of ' religion: Thoſe | nations 
vhich / bad made the largeſt acquiſitions in the 
New: World, ſcemed to acquire at the ſame time 
all the ſtupidity, ferociouſneſs, and ignorance of 
the. Old- They became the channel through 
Which the vices and diſcaſes of their country were 
ickted.'-- They were poor and dirty in 
themidft of, Wheity wealth, debauched though ſur- 
roufided with temples and with prieſts; they were 
idle and ſuperſtitions with all the ſources of: com 
merce, and the facility of acquiring information. 
But the love of :riches likewiſe corrupted all other 
nations. „Helge 
Wnkrnrn it be war or bender died iiftro- 
Uuces e riches into a ſtate, they ſoon become 
the! obje& of public ambition. At firſt meu of 
the greadeſt power ſeize uporr them: and as riches 
come: into the hands of thoſe Who have the ma- 
nagernenttof public affairs, wealth is confounded 
With bosour if che minds:of the people; and the 


oo | virtuous 
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oſtentation of luxury. Under akeſe different T 


dpires] Sitio de 


dne hr rreaftre,” airy! more ih — — 2 
:obrained with any other view bard op hem; 
:anq riches; are enjoyed only for —— ' and this 


0 corrupt the citizen hh 
4 the people who are ſeduced by their 
arttaction. As ſoo as men labvũr only fro 
motive of gain, and not from a. regard to- their 
duty the moſt; advantageous ſituat ions are pres 


| 22 the moſt honourable. It is then we ſee. 


the: Honour of a profeſſion divertedyobſcured, and 
boſttin che paths timt lead to wealth oi} hat 


To the advantage of that falſe conſideration at 
which. riches. arrive, are to be added the natural 


convenience of opulence, a freſh ſource of cor- 
runtion. The man who, is in a/poblic-fituation is 
gefixgus of. having people about him the bonnurs 

geives in public are not ſufficient for him: 


Wants admirers, either of his talents, his 
Nexury, or his profuſion, If riches | 


. 15 ws to Fa 1 


up to auction, and the magiſtrates ſet a price: 
upon lie. 35 * court __ —.— and 


en e ag * 


HERE is =D H Ow 


ma - | . I 8 


= it's oy the 16 noms a 2 


Owes it's _— 
and. which | Produces. 4 greater 


| est... nod 055 
— od not — pytiacontnencr, che pd - 
miſenovs uſe of women ; Ne wiſe Qaro advifed:it 
in his+ republic nor de I mean a. plurality 
— . —— reſult of the ardent and ho. 
pteous countries:of- the eaſt; neither do I mean 
the/libervy, whether indefinite or limited, which 
enſtom, in different countries, grants to the ſexe, 
ob. yieldisg · the deſires of ſeveral» men. Pbis, 
| acne. + ow Fes is one of the duties of hd. 
ſpitality, among others, a means of improving 
den humamdace, and in other places an offering 
made to the gods, am act of piety .confecrated/by 
religien. Pall incontinence, ali intereourſelbe- 
turcen the tw ſexes forbidden by the daun of the 
ſtate. It, 010i i947 & Res Fo 210 GO 95 in 11 02 
26 Wan: ſhould thit miſdemeanour, ſ0 pardonable 
in atſelf; this action of ſo itte confequencè in it's 
nature, ſonmuch i confined in the gratiffeation; 
hate &:pernieious'an inſfuenee upon the moralg 
of womeht > This is, I believe,-a; conte quen cee 
them nde we have attached to it. What 
will be the ireftraitit of a woman, diſhonoured im 
her Oo.] eyes, und in thoſe of het felow-citizens? 
What! ſuppott wall other virtues find in her foul 


cbntempt of publie opinion, ofle of the greateſt 
eſſdrts of wildem, is ſeldom ſeparated, in 4 feeble 


ree of heroiſm carmot exiſt with 


ſelf> This-deg 


dene eg, des The yomary who no Ranger 


reſpectꝭ Herſelf, ſoon” becomes-inferifible td en-. 
ſure and ts praffeg and-without ſtanding in ae 
of thoſe two reſpectable phantoms, I RHD HD 


what will be the fee of bet Sefa. There te. 


-of 


wheat nothing" eat aggravate her ſhame? De 


ank timid mind = from the * ef On 
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79 T has the feels, ang Ae 5 xſyades 
fel of; and thus, tree frgm the con ſtrait, _ 


public. conſideration, te. Sives herſelt 14, op to. 1. 
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„ WomEN take their relojution with much. more 
difficulty. n men, but when once. they baye 


taken it, they are much more determined. 
woman never bluſhes when, once ſhe has, ceaſe to 
bluſh. . What will ſhe not trample upon, when 
ſhe bath. triumphed over virtue? What idea can 
ſhe have of that dignity, that decency, and at 
delieacy of ſentiment, which, in the days of her 


| innocence, directed and dictated her go eg 


conſtituted her behaviour, and directe. her dre 
{þ 


puſillanimity, or as the; little intrigue « a hie- 
tended innocent perſon, who hag. parents to. 


tisfy, and a buſband to deceive, 3, buß. a;change. ol 


times brings on a change of manner. J 


0. whatever degree of perverſity ſhe may ave 


25 attained, it will not lead her to, great, deere 


Her weakneſs deprives her 125 the | oldpeſs to 
commit atrocious acts; but h FE habitual hypo- 
criſy, if the had not entirely. thrown. off the 


maſb, will caſt, a tipt of 7 Apen 1 whole 


Fharacter. Thoſe things whi 


attempt by force, the will attempt; ane 77 


fand a waman who. n never had; any paſhons, 


1 e ac > bf 1 "i Lk 


pels, 


2 A pe woman ba ggg e d 


191 


we et by. eaquetry,, beh. — e 701 


all men; ſhe hath continued by gallantry, um 
latile e. in "it's. propenſities, that i it is more, SA 0 


0, had an been once im- 


chan 0 finfl one, who 
ſt the reck ONS as Ang Jovers 


e de and; at Iait 


T AG. AR on oo. ER 


a0 Kik Eier an WEST IN DES. 


hhath of them; and to the -natu 


of 0 6 ves'sf 2 
all Kinds into which the harh plunged 


erſelf. 


This is what the means by having known how 
to enjoy her beſt years, and to avail herſelf of het 


chat * It was one of theſe women, who had 
entered into the depths of the art, and Wld de- 
dared upon her death-bed, that he regretted 
only the pains ſhe had taken to deceive the nien; 
and that the moſt honeſt” among them were e the 

Yreateſt dupes. e 
„UebEx he frlluriice of ſuch manners? bali 
it love is Uifdained; and that contempt weakens 


| the fentivient of aterfal tenderneſs if it doth 
not even extiriguiſh” it. The moſt facred, and the 


moſt pleaſing duties become troubleſome; And 
when they have been neglected, or broken, nature 
never renews them. The woman who ſuffers any 
matt But Her hufband to approach her, Hath nô 
more regard for her family, and can be no more 
reſpected by them. The ties of blood are ſlacken- 
ed; bittbs become uncertain; and the ſon knows 
nd möre His father, nor the father his fon: 


: 7 WILL therefore maintain it, that connections 
k gallantry complete the depravity of man- 
fets, 


and indicate. it more ſtrongly chan public 
foftitution. * Religion is extinct, when the prieſt 


ds à ſcandalous life; in the ſame manner vir- - 
tue hath” n6Aſytur, when the ſanQuary of _ 
ria e is profaned: >" Baſhfulneſs is under the pro- 


teckion of the timid ſex. Who is it that Sal 
Bluth, "when omen doth noe? It is not 1a 


Terre 


3 71 Married I Wnt 3 and v not 0 


ben. ve Here to throw all the” flame of- 


e O 0 2 vice 


„ Andr recals at ain; ; according to the Want e c 2 2 K 
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B. O OK vice upon the: claſs of common women, other 
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women would not fail ſoon to take hongur to 
_ themſelves from à limited interçouiſe, althqugh 
it would be ſo much more criminal, as it was 
more voluntary, and more illicit. h enhoneſt 
and virtuous women will no more he diſtinguiſſi- 


— 
4 


dd from the women of ſtrang paſſions; à frivo- 


woman of gallantry and the courtezan; between 
gratuitous vice and vice reduced by miſery: o 
the neceſſity of requiring a ſtipend; aud theſa 
fudtlerſes will betray a ſyſtem of depravation. 
O fortunate and rude times of our forefathers, 
when there were none but virtuous or had women; 
when all who were not virtuous were: corrupted; 
and where am eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of vicę was Bot 


. excuſed, by perſe vering in it. is 92901 ENOME 


7: BuT-tinally, what is the ſource of thaſe delicate 
paſſions, formed by the mind, by ſentimegt, and 
by ſympathy of character? Thecmanner in which 
theſe paſſions always terminate, ſhews plainly, 
that thoſe fine expreſſions are only mployrd te 
morten. the defence, and. juſtify, the - defeats 
Equally. at the ſervice of reſerved; and -diflplute 
women, they are become almoſt ridiouleus. 
Wr is the reſult of, this national gallantry? 
A premature libertiniſm, which; nuins-the heaſth 
of young men before they, are arrived te maturi- 
ty, and deſtroys the beauty of the women in the 

prime of their life; a race of men without informa- 
tion; without ſtrength, and without gourage; inca : 
pable of ſerving their country; magiſtrates deſti - 
tut of dignity and of principles; a preference gf 
liteneſs to the feelings of humanity $ of dhe art of 
Pleaſing, to talents, ta virtue 3 men ahſorbed- in 
ſelf.conſideration, ſubſtituted to men Who art 

ſerviceable; offers without reality;..inaumerable 


acquain- 


nts; 
33.344 + 
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acquaintanees and no friends; miſtreſſes, and nog Ok 


Wives; lovers, and no huſbandsg ſeparations and — 


divorees ; clijldren'' without: education; fortunes: 
in diſorder; jealous mothers, and hyſterical» wo- 


men nervous diſorders tl POE? "ol age, n 
| premature death. tory 1 


Ir is with difficulty that women of gallantes 


eſeape the dangers of the critical period of life, 


The vexation at the neglect which threatens 
them; completes the depravation of the blood 


and of the humours, at a time when the calm 


which arifes from conſciouſneſs of an honeſt life 
might be ſalutary. It is dreadful to ſeek: in vain, 
in one's ſelf, thè conſolations of virtue, when the 


calatmities of nature ſurround us. 


Lr us, therefore, talk no more of acai 
among modern nations; and if we: wiſh to diſeo- 
ver the cauſe of this degradation, let us ſearch 
for it in it's true principle. 

Gorp doth fot become the idol of a people, 
and virtues does not fall ints contempt, unleſs the 
bad conſtitution of the government leads on to 
ſuch u corruption. Unfortunately, it will always 
have this effect, if the government be ſo conſti- 
tuted, chat the temporary intereſt of a ſingle per- 
ſoff, ov! of a" ſmall number, can with impunity 


prevail over the common and invariable- intereſt 


of the whole, It will always product this corrup- 
tion; if thoſe in 'whoſe hands authority is lodged 
can make an arbitrary uſe of it; can place them 
ſelves above the reach of juſtice; can make their 
power adminiſter to plundering, and their plun- 


der to the eontinuance of abuſes occafioned by 
their power. Good laws are maintained by good 
morals; but good morals are eſtabliſhed. by good 


laws? Men are what government makes them. 
To modify them, it is always armed with an irre: 
fiſtiwle force, that of publie opinion; and the go. 


£508 vernment 
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B O O Kyerrmient . withialways: make uſe of corruption; 
XX. when by it's nature it is itſelfssorrupt, Onda 
vword, the mations of Eutope will have good mo- 
rals hem they have good governments. Let ous 
conclude. But let us previouſſy give Al rapid 
ſketcb-of the good and of the evil: produced by 

the diſcovery of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 
Reſlecti- Tnls great event hath improved. the conſtruc- 
n bo tion of ſhips, navigation, geography, aſt rononiy, 
aud he medicine. natural hiſtory, and ſome: other br anches 
evil which of knowledge; and theſe advantages have not 
eee deen attended with any known inconveniences: 


very of 
the New Ar: bath. procured. to ſome empires vaſt; do- 


WEN mains, which have given ſplendour, power, and 
to Europe. wealth, to the ſtates which have founded them. 
But what expences have not been laviſhed, to 
clear, to govern, or to defend theſe diſtant paſ- 
ſeſſions. When. theſe colonies ſhould; havenae- 
quired that degree of culture, knowledge, andpg- 
pulation which is ſuitable for them, will they, not 
: detach. themſelves: from à country Which hath 
founded it's ſplendour, upon their:-proſperity ? 
We know: not at what period this revolution will 
happen but it muſt certainly take place, 0d 
> Evroes is indebted to the New; World foria 
| few conveniences, and a few luxuries» ; But be- 
fore theſe enjoyments were obtained, were we laſs 
- healthy, leſs robuſt, leſs intelligent, on leſs hap- 
py Are theſe e advantages, e cruelly 
obtained, ſo unequally diſtributed; and Jo ohſti- 
nately diſputed, worth one drop of that blagd 
which hath been ſpilt, and which, will, ll he ſpilt 
for them ? Are they to be compared te: chę life 
of afſingle man? and yet, how many lives have 
hnitherto been. deſtroyrd; how many are at preſent 
-:devoted; and how many will not hereafter bt ·qa- 
crified, s to fupply:. een wants, Which. — 
Mi aon 117840 a; 4161-7. - TY 21 JENRT 118 18 . 4 
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O THNoyages undertaken upon all the ſeas have 
weakened the principle of national pride; they 
have inſpired civil and religious toleration; they 
have revived: the ties of original fraternity; 
have inſpired the true principles of an uni- 


verſal ſyſtem of morality, founded upon the 
identity of wants, of calamities, of pleaſures, 


and of the analogies common to mankind under 


every latitude; they have induced the practise of | 


benevolence towards every individual who appeals 
ta it, whatever” his manners, his country, his 
laws,” Aude his religion may be. But at the ſame 


time, the minds of men have been turned to lu- 


'erative ſpeculation. The ſentiment of glory hath 
been weakened.! Riches have been preferred to 


fame; and every thing which tended to the 


5 elevation of mankind hath viſibly inclined to 
de Figs 7 NS, I | 
F108 Tat We New World hath multiplied ſpecies amongſt 
ust An earneſt defire of obtaining it hath- oeca- 
ſtened much exertion upon the face of the globe; 
but exertion is not happineſs. Whole deſtiny 
*hath been meliorated by gold and ſilver ? Do 
-Not*the nations who dig them from the bowels-of 
elle carth, languiſt in ignorance, ſuperſtſtion, 
and pride, and all thoſe vices which it, is 
moeſt difficult to eradicate, when they have taken 
deep rodt!® Have they not loſt their agriculture 
Band their manufactures? Their exiſtence; isgit 
not precarious ? If an induſtrious people, pro- 
- prietors of a fertile ſoil; ſhould: one day rxprefent 


te the other people; that they have too long car- - 


ried on a loſing trade with then; and 4hatithey 
wil no longer give the thing for the repreſenta- 

Nen Loud. not this ſomptuary law be a ſentence 
el death againk that region, which hath none but 


riches 
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rieche gef, onvenẽỹjꝭ; unleſs: the! latte 
by deſpair, ſhould: but up it's minos, 1g) ordert 
open furrows in the groundęe . 2 


KA other powers af Europe y- perhaps 
have: acquired no greater: advantage from the 
tręesſuxæs of America. If the repartition of them 
hath een equal, or proportionate between them, 
neither f them have decreaſed in opulence, or 


| ine geaſed in ſtrength i The analogies which exit. 


that ſome nations ſhould have acquired a greater 


quantity of, metals than the rival nations, they will 


either bury them, or throw them into circulation. 
In, the firſt inſtance, this is nothing more than 


the barxen property of a ſuperfſuous maſs of gold. 
In the ſecond, they will acquire only a temporary. 


ſuperiority, becauſe in a fhart ſpace of time all 


vendible commodities: will bear a price propor- 


tienzte to the abund 
dive are then 


ance of the ſigns which re» 


the evils attached even to the 
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advantages which we awe ta the diſcovery of the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies. But how many calami- 


ties, Which cannot be compenſated, have not at- 
| tended the conqueſt of theſe regions „ er 1631: 


Hav the devaſtators of them loſt;nothing by 


depopulating them for a long ſpecies: of ag 


es? uf 


all the blood that hath been ſpilt in thoſe coun- 
tries, had been collected into one common reſer- 
voir, if the dead bodies had: been heaped up in the 
ſame plain, would not the blood and the carcaſſes: 
of. the Europeans have occupied a great ſpace in 


it? ,Hath it been poſſible ſpeedily to fill up the 


void which. theſe emigrants had left in their na- 
tive land. infeQed: with a ſhameful and cruel poi- 


ſon from the New World, which at 


ſources of reproductionüꝗ / 
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tacks even the 
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Ar EAS m rer DEA Tit oi 
Suge the bold attempts of Oclumbus ang af . k 
Gama, u ſpirit: of fanaticifm/ tũl then un yo XIX. 


hath been eſtabliſned im our countries, which is 
that of making diſcoveries: We have traverſed, 
andi ſtill. continue to traverſe, all the: climates 
from one pole to another, in order to-diſcover 
ſome continents to invade, ſome iſlands to ravage, 
and ſome prople to ſpoil; to ſubdue, and to Mmuſ- 
ſaere. Would not the perſon who ſhould put an 
end to this frenzy deſerve to be reckoned eee 
the benefactors af mankind? 81280 
| nx ſedentary: life is the only favourable! one 
to population. The man who travels leaves n6 
poſteritycbehind him. The land forces hare 
created a ultitude of perſons: devoted to celi- 
bacy. The maval forces have almoſt doubled 
them with this difference, that the latter are de- 
ſtroyed: by illneſſes on board of -ſhip, by ſhip- 
wrecks, by fatigue, by bad food, and by the 
change of climate. A ſoldier may return to 
ſame of the profeſſions uſeful to ſociety. © A ſailor 
15:2/fator/ for ever. When he-is diſcharged from 
the ſervice, he is of no further uſe to his country, 
which is under We: nee of Providing an heſ- 
pital for him. n 
Lorca be have introduced a new ſpe-. 
cies of anomalous ſavages. ' I mean thoſe men, 
who traverſe ſo many countries, and ho 15 
in the end belong to none; who take wives 
wherever they find them, and that only from 
motives of animal neceſſity; thoſe amphibious 
creatures, Who live upon the ſurface of che 
waters; Who come on ſhore only for a mo- 
ment; to whom every -habitable latitude is 
: equal; ho have; in reality;neither fathers; mo 
thers,: children, brothers, relations, Friends, nor 
fellow. citizens, in whom the moſt pleufing and 
theo > moſt ſacred ties are extinct; who quit their 
| country 
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89 K country without" regret; who never return to it 
without being impatient of going dut again; 


men nt? Before that period, the — 9 oe to 
hold the reins of government were infinitely ſcarce. 


112.5 


depth of knowledge. The cares of fovereignty, 
divided between the citizens placed at the'foot of 
the throne, and the ſubjects ſettled under the 
equator, or near the pole, have been inſufficient ä. 
for, both the one and the other!“ Every thing 
Hath fallen into confufion. The ſeveral ſtates 
Have languiſhed” under the yoke of „ ee 
and endleſs wars, or ſuch as were inceſſantty re- 
13? . newed, 


_— a more extenſive genius; *atid Freter 


aN TE BASK AND WEST -INDIBS: 1; 
. © handed. cher glebes, and. Ntaingd it x 


* 8 1 rt re ig. 
ahn hop, here, and, eonlider_qurſclves. as 
ting at the. time en and a e 
Rgown. Let me ſuppoſe that I addreſs myſelf 
ate moſt,cruel of .the Europeans | in the. follow- 


g terms. There exiſt regions: which will furniſh 


ths, with, rich metals, a agrenable., clothing, and 
delicious food. But rea 
d at what price the diſcovery is promiſed to 


22 


mage ?. Is Is it to be imagined that there exiſts a 


being infernal enough to anſwer this queſtion, ,; in 
. e !_Let.it be remembered, that there 


Vuouüll not be a ſingle inſtant in futurity, when WF 


queſtion will not have the ſame . 

Z Nations, 1, have diſcourſed to you on your 
deareſt intereſts. I have placed before your ES 
the benefits of nature, and the fruits of Induſtry. 


As ye a 2 too frequently the occaſion of your mu- 
a 


tual vn ppineſs, you muſt have felt how, the 


jealouſy of avarice, how pride and ambition re- 


moye. far from, your common weal, the happineſs 
that preſents itſelf to you by peace and commerce. 
I have recalled. that happineſs which has been re- 
mored. from you. The ſentiments of my heart 
haye been warmly. expreſſed in favour of all man- 
kind, without diſtinction of ſect or country. Men 
are all equal in my ſight, by the reciprocal, rela- 
tion of the ſame wants and the ſame calamities: 


as they are Al. equal in the eyes of the Supreme 
Being through the connection between their 


weakneſs and his power. I have, not been igno- 
rant. that, ſubject, as ye were, to maſters, Jour 


8 deſtiny, muſt, principally. depend upon them; an 


that w nile Iv Was ſpeaking to. you. of your £ala- 


438 & 


mitics, Was cenſuring ng for their SSA 
| their 


55 IAG! 


this, hiſtory, and be- 


5 ee. 1 thou wiſh or not that it ſhould be 
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B90 Wherevifies.”"! This /refleMion hatte not depreffect 


my conrage, 'F'have'inever conceived; has vhs 
cred weſpect due 70 homzmeh, Edd poMbly be 


irteebneſleable with that which is due to chéfe 


he Thould be it's natural protecters. I have 
pekn tranſported' in idea into the cbuncils of the 
rühhg powers. I have ſpoken without diſguiſe, 
atid without fear, aid have nö resfon to becuſt 
myfelf of having hetrayed the great Cauſt I hive 
ventured to plead.” I Have informed prinees off tlleir 
duties; and of the rights of the people I have 
traded to them the! fatal effects of thdt inhuman 


power which is guity of oppreſßon; and bf that 
whoſe indolence and Weakneſs ſuffets it“ I Hate 


ſketched all around them portraits of your mis- 
fortunes, and they cannot but have been ſenſibly 
affected by them. I have warned them, that if 
tho / turned their eyes away, thoſe true but dread- 
ful pictures would be engraven on the marble of 
their tombs, and accuſe their aſhes, while poſte- 
rity trampled on them. | 

| 3 talents are not always equal to our zeal. 
Undoubtedly I have ſtood in need of a greater 
ſhare of that penetration which diſcovers expe- 
dients, and of that eloquence which enforces 
truth. Sometimes, perhaps, 'the ſeutichents of 
my heart have contributed to raiſe my genius; 
but moſt frequently J have perceived myſelf over- 


whelmed with my ſubje&, and conſcious of my 


own inability. . | 
May writers, on whom nature has beſtowed 

greater abilities, complete by their maſterpieces 

what my eſſays have begun! Under the auſpices 


of philoſophy, may there be one day extended, 


from one extremity of the world to the other, 
that chain of union and benevolence which ought 
to connect all civilized people! May they never 

. | | more 
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more: carry-among ſavage nations the mo. OK. 
vice and oppreſſion! I -da:notflatter myſelf that, XIX. 
at the period oß that happy revolution, my name 
will-be ſtill in remembrance; This feeble work, 
which will have only the merit of having brought 

forth others better than itſelf, will doubtleſs | be 
forgotten. But I ſhall, at leaſt, be able to, ſay, 

that I have contributed. as much as was in, my. 

power to the -happineſs, of my fellow creatures, 

and pointed out. the way, though perhaps at a 
diſtance, to improve their deſtiny. This agree - 

ahle thought will ſtand me in the ſtead of glory. 

It will be = delight of my old a and cbt con- 

folation of my — moments. bal Koll 
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1 NAKY Indians, of Nova Scotia, are ways ang the 
C4 French to ravage the Engliſh ſettlements in New England, 
v. 418. . | - 
Abſolute Sidi a ſucceſſion of wiſe and good ones, tend to 
_ . deſtroy the ſpirit of a people, i. 364. k 
Acadia. See Nova Scotia. | 5 | 
Acapulco, account of the annual galleon which arrives at that port 
from Manilla, ii. 521. This port deſcribed, 522. 
Acunha, Triſtan de, ſeizes the iſland of Socotora for the crown 
of Portugal, i. 107. | 
Aden, one of the moſt flouriſhing factories in Afia, before the Por- 
 tuguele intercepted the navigation of the Red-Sea, i. 359. 
Adventurers naval, their character, iii. I. 
e of Candahar, the manners of that people deſcribed, i. 413. 
heir cruel ravages in Perſia, 414. Are driven out of Perſia by 
. Kouli Khan, d . . % 
Africa, was firſt viſited by the Normans, 1. 36, Portugueſe ex- 
peditions to the weſtern coaſts of that continent, iid, Portu- 


| gueſe ſettlements formed on the coaſts, 183. The ſtaple of 


their trade fixed at Moſambique, ibid. General view of the 
ſituation and extent of this vaſt continent, iv. 3. Deſcription 
of Egypt, 4. Hiſtory of Lybia, 14. Foundation of the 
ſtates of Algiers, Tunis, and I ripoli, 17. Empire of Morocco, 
34, Plan propoſed for ſuppreſſing the piratical ſtates of Bar- 
bary, and civilizing the country, 38. Inquiry into the cauſe 
of the black colour of Negroes, 42. Deſcription. of Guinea, 
: i" Account of the Africans on the banks of the Niger, 64. 
na the Gold-coaſt, 65. River Senegal, and its trade, 77. 
River Gambia, 79. Cape Verd Iſiands, ibid. Sierra Leone, 
80. Iflands of Curamo, 83. River Gabon, 84. Loango, 86. 


Inquiry into the cauſe and remedy of the unwholeſomeneſs of 


the climate on their coaſts, 87. | 
; oo rr TT.. a Ages, 


and deſpiſed in France, 440. Cultivation purſued in 


| IZ ( TD eu 

Ages, middle, of Europe characterized, i. 11. 

Agriculture aſfiduouſly followed in China; i i. 136. Is recommend- 
ed to the people by the example of the emperors, 140. Re- 
vas in France by Charlemagne, 3 The ſource of com- 

is in turn promoted by commerce, vi. 436. Is the bring 
lation, ibid. Ancient Rome ruined by a contempt of 

— England the firſt European nation that encouraged agri- 

culture by honours and premiums, 439. Huſbandmen —— 


and · other northern- nations, 443. Why the molt fertile territo- 


© ries produce the leaſt,” 443. Pernicious tentiency of religious 
faſts and-feſtivals; Saf. - 1 3 cultivation have —— 
ſtudied fo attentively as: other arts, 444. Is the only ſource of 

Vealth of which a country cannot be deprived by rivalſhip, 445. 
The welfare of cities dependant: upon agriculture, .446, Huſ- 
bandmen the moſt deſerving. of .encouragement of any claſs in 


© the ſtate, 448: E free trade the meant of promoting 5 


ture, 429. Giver birth to the arts 450. ie t 
mate of a country, 465 


e Ia Chapelle; W the peace of, iii 336. 
| Akbar Mahmoud, emperor, his ſcheme to acquire a becher | 


the religion of the Bramins, i. 47. Reduces Guzarar; ii. 
Alba ly, a fort erected there by tt e Dutch, wn ner A 


ry 
with the Indians, v. 454. 
Albemarle, lord; examination'eF kis conduct ar: the lex of _ 


vannah, iii. 562. 
Atheront, "cardinal; his plan of cblotilzatioa, — 

ivon, with th 
Seixes the 


Albuguerque,: Aighonſd,s. inveſted by the cou 
regulation of their intereſts in · de Eaft Indies, i: 94 
x 8 of Goa, 95. Takes it again and fordiies bs de. ibi His 
bold ſchemes to deſtroy the Venetian commetre withilpdla; 109. 
Reduces and fortifies the city gf Ormus in tie Perſian Gulph, 
114. Reduces the city of Wilket, 122. His dent Al cha- 


tacter, 129. 
Alcade, his aber in Mexico, iii. 237 
Aleauala, a tax impoſed on the e Amelenn colonies; er- | 


plained, iii. 247. 
Alexander the Great, cauſes that ficlitates bis conteſt of Ind, 


"8 
| 3 rendered the mart for eaſtern ebmmeres under Prolemy, 


the ſucceſſor to Alexander, i. 97. Account of tlie intended 
navigable communication between this city and Berenice, 563d. 
Manner of carrying on the trade on it's failure; 7bjd. It's com- 
merce transferred. to Conſtantinople, 101. The harbour of, 


« deferibed, iv. 10. 


tgiers, preſent ſtate of that republic, iv. 25. Ameunt of their | 


iraticat fleet, 26. The trade with, in the hands of a company 
Kt Marſeilles, 27- Deſcription of the capital city, 29: 
uins, origin of the war between them and the Iroquois, v. 


ils, Are — by the French, 183. Are deſtroyed, 185. 
— 


rmany | 5 


ru DB 1k 


Almagro, Diego de, his charafter, iii; 10. Aſſociates with Pizarro in 


his ſcheme of ſubduing Peru, ibid. His diſputes with him, 37. 


ls defeated and beheaded by Pizarro, 5 RR „ | 
Almagro *the younger, avenges the death of his father, by the 

maaſſacre of Pizarro and his adherents, ili. 39. His character 
and brutal proceedings, ib id. Is reduced and put to death by 
Caſtro, 41. | | i 

Ales, ſoccotrine, manner of preparing this drug, i. 106. 


Ahes wood, account of that procured from Cochin China, ii. 62. 


Vis off id, | | 
Amazons, ſources and prodigious courſe of that great river in South 

America, iii. 353 Firit diſcovery of, by the Spaniards, 354. 
Examination into the ſabulous ſtories of a nation of women 


called Amazons, 355. Voyage of Pedro Texeira up the river, 


358. Hazardous miſſion of the Jefuits up that river, 360. 
Account of the bordering natives, 362. Lg 
Ambaſſadors, why kept reſident at the ſeveral European courts, vi. 


* addreſs of one of the natives of, to the Portugueſe on 
their profligacy, i. 191. Cloves cultivated there under Dutch 
authority, 233. Dutch account of 'a conſpiracy formed againſt 

them by the Englith, 370. The accuſation denied by the 
Engliſh on circumſtances, ibid. 88 | „ 

America, the honour of giving ame to this immenſe region due to 


Columbus, though capriciouſiy reſerved for Veſpucius, ii. 426. 


The propenſity of the natives to an unnatural vice accounted for, 
432. The conqueſts of the Spaniards, thoſe greatly facilitated 
by the women, 433. Conqueſt of Mexico by Cortez, 438. 
Conqueſt of Peru by Pizarro, iii. 10 A philoſophical inquiry 

into the right of eſtabliſhing colonies in diſtant countries, 167. 
Application to the conduct of Europeans in this quarter of the 
world, 170. Great importation of negroes into Spaniſh Ame- 


rica, 224. Review of the forms of bee eſtabliſhed in 
government in Spaniſſi 


Spaniſh America, 239. Eccleſiaſtica 
America, 240. Articles proper for Spain to cultivate in the 
colonies, 289. The colonies ought to be opened to foreigners, 
290. Great contraband trade there, 294. Whether the Spa- 
niſh empire there is permanent or not, 299. Deſcription of the 
Caribbee Iſlands, 456. Hiſtory of the Buccaneers, 484. Peace- 


able ſtate of, after the peace of Utrecht, 528. Hints for aboliſh- | 
ing ſlavery in America, iv. 144. The northern parts of, probably 


viſited by the Norwegians long before the time of Columbus, 
292. The population of the Britiſh American iſlands principally 


owing to the civil war under Charles I. v. 11. Both the con- 


tinents of America have been covered by the ſea, 353. Re- 
flections on the good and evil which reſult to Europe from the 
diſcovery of the New World, vi. 566. IE | 
America, North, the motives of the firſt European expeditions tg, 
v 136. Character of the original natives, ibid. Canada con- 
Tok VE, one „ "MUST 
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into England, 108. The v 


9 by the Fa; * and S ho” che 33. Hiſtory 
et Brithh rde on this Conti Sa A 48. bee 
Letontes Sreatly for wärded by emigrations of itafis, 349. R 
true Ades of this continent Why ſo long retarded,” 88 5 
ted With the Old World, We, Phgecheng ſch iel 
"this continent to be more recently left by the ocean than the 
Old World, 353. Inquiry concerning the origin of tlie inha- 
bitants of, 356 State of the ; COUmTY and it s natiyes' on the 
firſt arrival” "of the Engliſh, 55 The alterations effected by 
"them, 366, Deſcripten of Hudſon's Bay, 367. Difeuſſion Th 
the queſtion about the exiſtence of a north-weſt paſſage to India. 
375. State of Canada mow Britiſh, government, 384. 
ſcription of Newfoundland, The Cod fiſhery on the Great 
Bank, 3 308. - Deſcription of 1008 Scotia, 41 5 popes 52 
count of New England, 429. Neu Vork, en 
454. Pennſylvania, vi. 10. Maryland, 3 Wiel 1. 
The two Carolinas, 56. Georgia, 72. Plorida, 82. Ex- 
tent of the Britiſh territories, 94. Obſervations on the ſea'toaſt 
of North America, 95. Cauſes of the ſlowneſs of yege etatibn 
| there, 96. Deſcription and uſes of the catidleberry'r Nee ; 
- Deſcription and uſes of the ſugar maple tree, 98. Actcoun Lof 
the birds peculiar to this continent, gg. Bees brovghtofer 
from Europe, andare con'thuallyincreaſing,*r6r. Was deſtitute 
of all domeſtic animals till cked with them from Rurbpe- 
ibid. Supplies England wit naval ſtores, 104. Abounds-Wfttr 
iron mines, 106. American iron allowed to vo Reely im parted 
dikes there incapable of maki Wine 
109. TheffeQuat attempts to produce Tk" in (Caroline MS- 
tir obſervations on the population of this eontikent)' 1 
Review of the three principal claſſes obig inhabitants, 112. 


of à Quaker, SEED DE the cuſtom of retaining \Negroes in | 


. flavery, 121. Aggregate n number of it's white and blatt intia- - | 
bitants, 123. Caufes öf the rapid population there inquired: 
into, ibid. General character of the inhabitants, 125. The 


3 cen of national diftin&tions a among the colotiifts dught to 


dropped, 127. No eccleſiaſtical power allowed in che Britiſh 
colony governments, ibid. The diſtinctions among the colony 
governments, 129. Y Remirks o on the im perfections f che ois n 
conſtitutions, 133. Their preſent g6vernidient only  reforma- 
tion of the feudal. em, 135. Inconvenjences introduced by 
paper currency, 130 Reſtrictions impoſed on” their firſt rude 
779 be 138. le Retratns on importatiott and exportation, 
ih c6lonies called upon to contribute to the ex- 
pence = the, mother country, 143. The 3 of 
their oppoſition to this claim Rated; 145. Stamp Act impoſed 


5 on thew, 15 50. And repealed, ibid. Other: ties input in 


it's ſtead,” 15 1. Aud repealed, except in the article of tex, 463. 
The port ij Boftoh ſhut up," 154. Commeneement of tke War 
with Britain, 159. Arguments employed to juſtify the Awe- 
, rican claim to independence, 161. 188. 5 Declaration of \tnde- 

| a 


17 N Do Ex 


oence,.; I le tic in 12010 manifeſts, .196. e. 
e al 766; leg eſt: abliſhe J government, 198, 8 9 1 
of the WAT. with: Britain, 2 204%; W Why. dit Was not more Vigoroull] 
2 on the part of the new "re. 214. A treaty of Al- 
iance: concluded, with France, 223, The independence. of the 
American. ſtates acknowledged. by the court of France, 222. The 

1ediation of Spain offered between the contending 8 234. 
Span, Joinus in the ; war, againſt Britain, 236. Conduct of the 

American ſtates, explained, 241. Probable. conſequences. of 
n e 242. Innate ſeeds of diſunion among them 

43; mankind intereſted in the ſucceſs of their efforts, 244. 
ee of their territorial poſſeſſions, and their natural produc- 
tions, 245: Emigrators to them. net likely to gain much by re- 
movyal 247. Probable extent of their future population, 248. 
Exhortation to. them, ibid, The diſcovery ot, inſtrumental to 
the decline of the power of the Church of Rome, vi. 259. 

American iſlands; See Bahama, Bermudas, Caribbee, &c. ilands ; ; 
and ſee. allo, the. moſt conſiderable. of them under their proper 
names. 

Anabapliſis are firſt diſtinguiſhed i in Germany by outrageous acts 
of. bellen before they had digeſted their religious tenets into 

adyſtem, vi. 3. The leading principles of the ſect, 4. Are 
fo to ſubmiſſion, 6. Are ſunk into obſcurity, £25” 

Analogy, the, method of reaſon g.by, fallacious, iv. 48. 

Anamateu,.on the, gold coaſt ap 
thence by the Engliſh, iv. 81. 

Anarchy, the conſequences of in a Rate, i 111. 37. 


Andrada, Ferdinand, commands the fiſt Poul ſip wii to 


China, 1. 133. 


Angola, on the coaſt of Africa, fingular cuſtom en Ea there, | 


iv. 89. Account of the Portugueſe ſettlement of. St. Paul de 
Loando, 91. 


Angria, the pirate, eſtabliſhes ; an independent flae, i i 442 1 


reduced, 443. 

Angailla, the iſland and i it Pscultivation deſcribed, v 3 

Anian, the reports circulated. dein the freight of, found to 
be fabulous, v. 380. 

Anjenge on the coaſt of. Malabar, account of the Engliſh factory 
1 & 429 5  Apoſtrophe x to the Wee of Eliza * 


J e e Sete, built, 7 

Annuities for lives, an obſtacle to po ulation, vi. RE D 

Anſonz; Commodore, cauſe of the Sayre, of his, ; South, Sea expe- 
dition, lit, 301, 635 

Anthrapopbagæ, moral conſiderations, on, 1. 328. 


Antigua, lirſt ſettlement of that illand, v. 26. Ts Face po- 
pulation and productions, 27. Its, military ſtrength and re- 


revenue, 28. Governor Park, Ki d, by the PONTA 29. 
Juriſgiction of the Seven, 3857 0 N 


aulas See Caribbee Nandi. 98 
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Africa, the F rench driven from 


Arms, poiſoned, 


Aris, o a 'Z deri 


1 N X. 
n reflections on it's preſent, Compared with it's former 


kate, th Al Me 

4. 5 $a 101 dekkripien of ;j ls, 389. It's three” revincipal 
Vilions, 390. Irs ancient inhabitants, ibid. Their conqueſts 

46g improvement in arts under. the in uence of Mohammed; 391. 
Obſervations on their genius, «54, Their attention to com- 

merce, 392. Manners and cuſtoms of the preſent Arabians, 393. 
"Peculiar trea trea 1785 of their women, 394. Theif paſtoral way of 
ne 7 39 eir diſpoſition to plunder, 396. Their camels, 
he manner in which they attack travellers, 397. Pecu- 

JW Ne 5 of their horſes, ibid. Their poetical talents, 398. 
Hiſtorical account of the port of Aden, 399, Computation of 
the number of inhabitants, 403. Great conſumption of coffee 
there, and great trade carried on with, ibid. Account of the 
trade of Mocha, 404. At. Jodda, 4 o8. At Surat, 409. Advan- 
tages derived from the 3 to Mecca, 411. The trade 

Carried on by the Arabs to Aleppo and Baſſora, 418. 

Arabs, the firſt revivers of commerce in Europe, i. 13. And the 
reſtorers of arts and ſciences, 14. Were the firſt who failed over 
the Atlantic Ocean, 29. Extend themſelves over the Eaſt Indies, 
88. Sciences cultivated by them, vi. 541. 


Arebangel, the Engliſh under Queen Elizabeth trade to Muſcovy 


at that port ſoon after it's diſcovery, i. 362. Des 
Architecture, Gothic, origin, and principles of, i. 11. . 


Arcot, nabob of, his court where kept, i. 466. His connexions 


wich the Engliſh, 467. - 

Areca, a fruit purchaſed by the Dutch at Ceylon, deſcription of 
the tree that produces it, with it's __ t. i. Sw wed by the 
Indians with betel, 262. „„ 

Arioſto, his character, vi. 329. 5 * 

Ariftocracy, the arguments tor and againſt this mode of govern 
ment,. ſtated, vi. 320. _. 

Ariſtotle, his character, vi. 5 39. "Is ſtudied by the Kok. 

Is conyerted by the monks into the father of the philoſophy 7 
the ſchools, 541. Is at length better tans * ee 
teach 4 „ | 8 

Aviebmtic; nvented by the Arabs, vi. 540. 1 51 | 

Armada, Spaniſh, for the wee of England, brief ne; of, 

vi. 390. 

A her 7445" vi. 529. | 94! 

Armenian merchants, he nature of the trade they carry on atGom 
broon, i. 376. At Pegu, 481. In Bengal, 484. 8 

"the. uſe of, Fery ancient, iv. 296. Atolibed by 

the laws of war, 197. . 

Army, ſtanding, the dangers of, how guarded againſti in the Britiſh | 
government, vi. 301. 

Arnotto, deſcription of the tree that + nn this dye, iv. 160. 
It's re lon. for uſe, Hoy | Wart bar 81115 Ne 10 git! \ BODY | 

Arrack, aw ma e at Layla, 1. 307. W | 75 Kelle bal! a 

0 em Abe vid 491. Totrpduces, _ 
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ee by it thi N 452. Progreſs of, in the Bord 
ſtates, ibid. Are favourable'toliberty, 454. The 'complica 18 
nature of the arts exerted i various kinds bf. mannfaQtires, 4 55. 
. Ar befter adapted te fepubfies than to monarchies, 459. 
the origin of, 521. Why Greece excelled in them, hid. 
Why the Romans were inferior to the Greeks in them, 523. 
Revolutions of, traced, 526. Are firſt driven from Rome, andafter- 
warck brought back again, by the ſame people, 528. The ſplen- 
dor of their revival 7h Italy, 151d. Their rapidpropreſxin France, 
830 Will not again be eaſily deſtroyed, 535. e the 
Sms nations) 5 36. Lead to W I 537: att 
3 ſubject to faſhion, iv. 49. 
ical deſeription of, i. 37. 
rite, an inſtrument Partly invented by prince Henry o of rer 
3 al, i. TIE 
Aire, or bare of peote&tion for Griwinaly; philoſophical tele. 
7 3 on, Ik 473. That reſulting from profeſſional character, 
50 0 
44 pr; Sarkar peru, unſettled ſtate of his government when 
invaded by Pizarro, iii. 13. His.interview with Pizarrog'\14. 


His nude maſſacred, and himſelf taken priſoner, 16. His large | 


offers of ranſom, ibid; Is baſely put to death, 18. 5 

Ataida, his vigilant defence'of rde Portugueſe poſſeſſions in India, 
- apainſt the country powers, 1: 193: Reforms the adminiſtration 
of affairs there, 196. 

Atalantiy, the ſuppoſed exiftence of ny ancient ifend ſo called, 
inquired into, i. 30. no 

Athens, the firſt mech elforts of i. 6. 

Atlantic Ocean, formerly ſuppoſed to Be ug. be, i. 29. bin 
croſſed by the Moors and Arabs, ibid. © 
Audiences in Spaniſh America, the nature of thoſe tribunals in. 


e reduces the bag, who had inſulted his ſhips at 
Bombay, i-. 382. 

Auſtria, the court « more intent on war 100 conqu ueſt, than on 
trade and government, ii. 218. The internal reſources of the 
coutitry not adequate to the pride and intolerant ſpirit of the 
houſe of, 219. Eſtabliſnment of an Eaſt India Company at 
Oſtend, 220. This Company facrificed to other views, 224. 

Authortty in government, it's prejudicial effefts, vi. 351. 

Auto da Fe, fs rags at Mexico, on'accotint of the loſs of a fleet, 
'i1.-49B:® Reflections on this horrible act of expiation, Los 

| "Mtg? preſent __ thoſe 9285 0 it. i. 4492, IE: | 


11117 


| l 3. 1 
r * 27 1s iii: SMDOTC RU 7.90} ie ne 30 Na 
Babar, king of Samareand, hob anche age the conquet f 
of Indoſtan, ii. 117. Lays the foundatfon of the empire of 
Mogul Tartars, ibid. His plan of govermfient, 119. 
30174 Bacon, 
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Bacon, ao Nene Ton wende ger wu ton kis't er 
1 tal. ducoveries, f . 5 
: — ae e 4827 27. 643. 2 903 2. 60 l 
0 an e their ER god, mymber, v. 76. Are ſeed 
b 5 
| Bahar 2 a; PRE, ho principal ee for the ch ſivation of \pop- 
wth and | makin ing of, o um, 493: R 
Babaren, i in the erſſan eb. oe reyolu utions of that iſland 1. 423. 
con! derable | or it's pearl fiſhery, bid.” 
Ba ia, the government of, in Brazil, "deſcribed: ii. 391: Whale 
_ fiſhery there, 394. Culture ef tobacco , en of the 
tobacco trade there, 395.7 
Ba lanbangan, on the illand of. Borne, a new Evi i ſh\ſetifement 
there deſtroyed, i 1. 471. be 
- Bathaa, Vaſco Nugnes de, arrives at the province, of Darien, 
i. 6. His character, 34:4. Advances into the mountains, ibid. 
. and diſperſes the inhabitants, Diſcovers the Southern 
Ocean, 8. Is iuperſeded and put to | death by b Pedratigs, 9. 5 
Baldivia, account of the urch expedition to, iii; 299. 
| Balliaderes, Indian female dancers, account f, ii. 39. * Their 
dreſs, and dances, 41. ; 
Baltic, duties paid inthe Sounds by ſhips paſſing in or out, . 308. 
Baltimore, Lord, See Mar. 4. 
Banana; deſcription of th 4 5 and it's fruit, ih, . 484. 8 58255 
5 Iſlands, diſtinguithed as.the only places which 8 prod nut- 
.-< Megs, i. 235. Are barten! in every other reſpect, Ft The 
| original inhabitants exterminated, and now people by white 


ibid. . ” 
. A Pen te ſettlement" up the river r Ganges, it's preſent 
forlorn ſtate, i. 470. 
Banjanre the trade of Mocha . on. by a ſucceſſion of that 
claſs of people, i. 405. Are the principal merchants at. Surat, 
ii. 32. Their mode of dealing, ibid. Their women, 3 
D how he Dutch w! the excluſiy Ve ate, wk "that 
ge om, 1. 293. 


- 55 0 review of the 15 i 55 country, 
ed by the Saracens, 19. By the Turks, 
of the fates or Algi iers, Tunis,” and "Tripoli, 
f Morocco, 3i. Origin of _ theſe: piralical 
hs. for ſuppre og them, 37. And civilizing 


42 en 8. 9. * * 1 2 
1 = e 8 chat iland, v. 38. Tue " Purpoſes for 
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eruvian, d eſcription of the tree that Incest iii. 94. 


Three ſpecies or varieties of, ibid. The virtues of, when firſt 
publiſhed, 


INDE "I 


publiſhed, 957 5 Is Peg 0 125 1 deen ancient ſed in fe- 


vers by the natives © 

Barons, under the feudal ſyſtem of: government, t their Soap 
LIC. os. 

© nee, St. l of that iland, iv. ; 40 _ 3 

Baſſora, the city, inhabitants, and trade of, 31 OO 1. 
The various commodities imported and geen, li 

treatment of the Dutch t ere, how retaliated, 

Batavia, the capital of all the Dutch Eaſt India eilſeßente; de- 
ſeribed, i. 298. Cauſes of it's unwholeſomeneſs, 299. Expe- 
dients of the. inhabitants to reQify the infectious qualities 2 
the air, 300. The diverſity of it's inhabitants, id. Their 
luxury, 303. The nature of the intercourſe between this city 
and the other Dutch ſettlements, 304. Intercourſe with Tina, 
305. Trade carried on with other nations, 307. Revenuean 125 
government of, 308. Is eaſy to be taken by any invade 


340. 


—— —— 


pike ſettle in, 105 give name to Batavia, i. 204. Are particu- | 


larly diſtinguiſhed'by Julius Cæſar, 205. Are overrun by the 
Franks, 206. Their .country ob ins the name of Holland, 
207. : F or the continuation of theft r zh ee mY and 
Dutch. 

** of Canada deſcribed, v. 200. nos el n 2 

Beaver of Canada, deſcription 'and aer iy v. 201. His 
mode of ſociety and manner of building, 202. His amorous 
attachments, 205. Method of huario him, 208. His powers 

2 „compared with thoſe of his ſavage pur bers, 209. Various qua- 
lities of beaver ſkins, 211. 

Bees carried over from Europe to North / Aare een are 
© continually increaſing, vi. 101. 

co rs encouraged by public charities, iv. 21 
Gow, the capital of the government of Para in dal, account 
of, iii 384. 

egen on the illand of Sumatra, a ſe cant formed there by 


70 


the Engliſh; i. 469. Fort Marlborough built, and 4 trade for 


pepper eſtabliſned, ibid. 

Bengal, boundaries and deſeription of that province, I. 47 1. It's 

"revolutions and preſent governinent, 472. Is the richeſt and 

355 del 0 pulous province in the Mogul empire, 277 TFrade car- 
5 fled d Wi the neighbouring provifces, 478. It's trade in ſalt, 


vnd a} in filk particularly, 450, All forels a commerce engroſſed 
by the Europeans, ibid. Exports of 4 493- Cruel treat- 
th gubah, 502. Rapid 


2220 FOE 


og ne ent of” the \Englith at Calchita'"b b 
15 25 e Mes of the Engliſh under Atniiral' Watſon, And Colonel 
paint Elin e, 503. They obtain a formal t' of the fovereignty 
1 ver the whole provinee, 506. The 9070 form of government 
.adhered to under Engliſh influence, ibid. © The Eaglih's pire 
ter POR 569; Their adminiſtration there Cr ted, 
11 $19. oma reg eee See over the bs F 514 
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„% A uur teof the-mhabirants dier chr. 
2 — — of the French there, ii. 166. r 
ſe 


Bengt, Se. Philip Ge. un the coaſt: of Are, 2 Portu 


ſettlement, account of, iv. 91. ot 5 51. 


Bepuces, in Egypt, dbb dokribadlIr. 1 1e 1 811 10 
Benbice boundaries and extent of this ſettlement, ir. -270, Hiſtory 


| I | | of, 271. Produte and trade of che country, 274 
PE. Bertele, governor of Virginia, protects the een there, 
: vi. 44 500 


Berandtain: T1/ands, firſt diſcovery and ſettlement of, v. 570. Ge- 


turk of fail. cloth, and cedar- built ſhips, 80. M Socſety 
| formed there for the promotion of agriculture and mechanical | 
i | arts, ibid. 107 

„ Bel. Captain, his engagement with the Portogueſe flee a Surat, 


—— 9 Son yarns eas 


i 1. 262. f 

Beys of Egypt, their hase eg bas nuthollry deſcribed, Brig : 

Biloxi, in Louiſiana; deſcription. of that diſtri; v. 241. 1 
colony left there to ene the famous annere Com 


235 


Bae achte f fuggeſted as to Dar natare o: thely tanguaye, i: 47 
Neſts, why an article of Eäſt India trade, 306. 
| Biſnagar, ies of: the decline of the empire of, 1,453. eofliev 
"0 Biſen, the nature and properties of this animal well-cater lated ſor 
the uſe of the Caribbee iſlands, iv. 154. t abs 
Biſſenpour, a diſtrict in the province of engal, the peleniden 56 


3 . terated,- i. 473. Natural ſtrength of the country a inſt invaſi- 


to ſtrangers univerſal; 45, The reality of this beautiful cha- 
racter doubtful, after all that has been faid, 476. b 
bl. Bombay, the iſland deſcribed; i. 449. The dowholeſawencly of 
* | the climate correQted by the gliſh, ibid. Number and in- 
15 duſtry of the inhabitants, ibid. It's preſent impraremente and 
commercial intercourſe, 450. It's revenue, 45 .- 
Bonges of China, how: renne from propagating: Ferro 
i. 1 280 34 8 
| Nee dn nature ab ub of this minigeals] i 400. 1 qd bo 
Borneo, 'generab acedunt of that iſland and ill ſucceſs of the Portw- 
gueſe in their attempts to ſettle on it, i. 248. A trade for pep- 
a eſtabliſhed there by:the Dutch, ibid.” A few 1 e ſettle 
ment at Balambangan deſttoyrd; 4) 1. „ Ni 
Beſchetuen a Dutch factor? 'becomes prime minilier tothe ee 
| 2 lon, il. 261. Eggages che Here in a W voyage to 
d,- and dies, 20 th; Hi no: eie „e MY 
e * Se 10 SE „81 842 6 nd 2907 Js 1310 » Boon, 
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neral deſcription of, ibid. Are diſtinguiſhed. by 5 


72 


372. | 
Betel, a deſcription of thi plant, and ie $ uſe among the Indians, ; 


tem-of Indian government and manners preſerved there unadul- 


. on, 474. Liberty and property ſacred there, and benificenee 


I N I DGE X 


Beſton, the capital of New England, deſcribed, v. 15 The 


tea tax, vi. 154 


harbour, 45+: The port ſhut up, for riots on account: of the 


| Roby og: ifland of, ſettled by : the French, ii. 106. . Preſent”: 
tate of. 175. | (Gove e ee eee 
Bourdonnais is ſent by the French government to improve the Iſſe 


of France, ii. 105. His great naval abilities and experience, 
1634, Hie Buer regulations for the ſupport of the colony, 
108. His ſcheme to ſecure the ſovereignty of the India ſeas, 


111% Takes Madras 112. Returnes to Europe, and is impri- 


ſoned. 113. 


Boyle; Mr. curious reaſon given by him for preaching Chriſtianity A 


to ſavages, iii. 540. 


Braddecłk, General, account of his unfortunate expedition to Fort 


| Brama, the legiſſator of Indoſtan, mythological account of him, 
1. 49. His Inſtitutions, 67. Remarks on his policy, 79. His 


religion divided into numerous ſects, 86. 


Branins, "inſtance of the inviolable ſecreſy they preſerve with re · 


gard to their religious tenets, i. 48. Communicate them td 
r. Haſtings, the Britiſſ governor-general of Bengal, %. Sum- 


maty of their religious principles. 49. Foundation of the diſ- 
tinctiom of caſts, 5 1. Theit chronological account of the ages of 


the world, 52. Their language, 53. Civil laws, 55. Chas 


racteriſtical remarks on their doctrines and policy; 66. The 


different orders of, 67. Are addicted to metaphyfical contro- 
verſies, 68. Account of the ancient Brachmans, from whom 
they are deſcended, 9. = dan 312788 oft 808 


Brandy, inordinate love of the North America Indians for, and 


it's pernicious effects on them, v. 218. 


Brazil, firſt diſcovery of, and it's boundaries, ii, 312. ↄ How it 


obtained it's preſent name, 313. Is deſpiſed, and made a re- 


men, 318. Manners and cuſtoms of the natives, 320. 


ceptacle for felons, 315. Grants in, made to Portugueſe les 
mur⸗ 


deſtitute of religion, 321. Summary method of puniſhing mur 
der there, 322. Their marriages and-women, 323. Their ho- 


ſpitality, 324. Their motives to war, 327. Their treatment 


of priſoners, 328. Are civilized by the Jefuits, 330. At- 
tempts made by the French to form ſettlements, 334. Dia- 


logue between a Brazilian and a Frenchman, ibid, Incurſion af 


the Dutch, 336. Fernambucca taken, 339. The whole coaſt 
reduced by Prince Maurice, ibid. Affaits of, under the Dutch 
adminiſtration, 348. A conſpiracy fnrmed againſt the Dutch, 


350. They ate expelled, 352. Hiſtory of the trade of this 


Fovince, 70. The trade ſubjected to a monopoly, 37 ** Civil, 
K religious government of Brazil, ibid. Conditing 
of the Negroe llaves there, 378. J Hiftorieal view of the ſitua- 


tion of the Indian natives, 377 The-nativesideclaret] Say 


zens, 379. This emancipation little attended to, 384. De. 
ſeription of the government of Para, 382. Of Maragnan, 386. | 
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«(Of Fernambuces, 388: Of Bahia, 391. Account of combats 
fiſhery, 394. Culture and trade of tobacco, ibid. Government 
of Rio 994g 397. Iſland of St. Catharine, 401. Town of 
St. Paul, 402. Three interior governments, 405. The gold 
mines, 406. Diamonds diſcovered there, 417. Regulations 
impoſed on the ſearch of, and trade with, ibid. In what ſtate 
they are found, 419. Other gems found, 420. Other mines 
neglected, ibid. Impoſitions by which the province is depreſſ- 
ed, 421. Commercial intercourſe of, with other countries, 422. 
With Africa, ibid. With Madeira, 42 3. Improvements recom- 


10 omnnded i in this colony, 441. Amount of the population there, 


444. The province might be improved by receiving foreign- 
ers, ibid. But the inquiſition muſt then be aboliſhed, 445. 
Brasil avood, deſcription of the tree that e it, iii. 389. 
The trade of this wood monopolized, ibid. | 
esl ef the Marianne Iſlands deſcribed, 11. 524. | 
Breezes, land and fea, in the Caribbee lands, deſcribed, wich 
their cauſes, iii. 468. 
2 I/lands, anciently traded to by the Phœnicians, Carthagi- | 


nians, and Gauls, i. 354. Why the natives were not much im- 


.--Proyed under the dominion of the Romans, 356. Are afterwards 
ravaged by a ſucceſſion of northern invaders, ibid. See England. 
Erunfebick, the only part of North Carolina, vi. 67. 
Buccaneers, who, derivation; of their name, and their plan of aſ- 
ſociation, ili. 484. Their dreſs and employments, 485. Are ha- 
raſſed by the Spaniards, 487. Are reduced to cultivate their 


lands for ſubſiſtence, 488. Receive a governor from France, bd. 


Their manner of addreſſing the women ſent them, bid. Narra- 


: Ws of: ſome: of their remarkable exploits againſt the Spapigtds, 


© 494. Their riotous courſe of life, 498. Hiſtory of ſome of the 


: moſt diſtinguiſhed: Buccaneers,:1$03. ae on . * 


5 y community of plunderers, 519. <7 
:- Budgni/ts. a Japaneſe ſect, their tenets, i. 179. 


| Buenos Ayres, the foundation of that town aid 1 ii. 
1:28 of 88. It is febuilt, 190. The province of, ſeparated from Para- 


guay, 193. Deſcription of the town and inhabitants, 194. 
: Great trade carried on by the ſale ef mules, 198. It's inter- 
-eourfe with Paraguay hey conducted. 199. A Packer beat and 
— eſtabliſhed, : oi 124 

ve deſeribed, iv. 184. Recommended fur propagation. in the 
: Caribbee Iſlands, 15 5. 

- Burgoyne, General, his daring, reden 1 2 Canada, through 


the interior parts uf North: America, to New, Vork, vi. 206. 


Is reduced by General Gates at Saratoga, 207- 


© ede, tlie living: with? the dead, a practice probably derived 
"> froncrhe:doQtrine of the reſurrection. i. 80. | 


© Burning of living wives; with their. dead. huſbands, i In. India, a 
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Cabot, Sebaſtian, Ales Fn: river 1 iii. WY 15 

Cabral, Alrarea, his expedition to the Eait i. 92. W 
: ithe fit diſcoverer. of Brazil, iii. 313. 

Cocoa tres deſeribed, lil. 61. Method of eatbieriag the aud; and 
prepating the kernels for making chocolate, 62. Culture of 
the tree, and: where chiefly propagated, 66. 

Care principal Engliſh ſettlement in Bengal, deſcribed, L, 

1487. Cruel! treatment of the Engliſh there by the Soubah, 502. 

Calicut formerly the richeſt ſtaple of the Eaſt, i. 90. Is dilco- 

vered 99 — de Gama, 91. Arrival and tranſactions of Al- 

varez Cabral, 92. The government of that country. de- 
ſcribed, 433. 

' Californiay the gulph and coaſt of, explored i in 1946, by the Je- 

 Tuit Ferdinand Conſang, ii 484. This peninſula deſcribed, 
85 — 33. It's climate and produce, ibid;: Account of the inhabit- 
2 50 ants, 534: An unfucceſsful expedition undertaken by Cortez to 
this country, 537. The natives civilized 12 the nne 38. 
be geſuits expelled by the Spaniards, 641. 
Cullao, the pove- of, er 0s OR earthquake and inundation, 
40 F Gf. TOS ERTRIAEOS 
: Camel, how ec and treated | in Arabiz, and I's qualities de- 
-1:2: ſibed;' i. 396. bs e 

1 is produced i in the worthers den the Idand of Suma- 
dra, i. 251. Botanical deſcription of the tree which produces 

it, ibid. How the camphor” is nnn ö its Proper» . 
ties, 252. 13 

„ener the proce there ſuperior to iar in : the ;galph of 
Honduras, ii. 568. 

cue, or New France, general Jeſeription of: the country, asit 
1 at the firſt ſettlement of it, v. 146. Character and 
manners of the original natives, 13). Their languages, 151. 
Their mode of government, 153. Their diſpoſition toward 
Europeans, 156. Their marriages and treatment of their wo- 
men, 158. The reaſon of their not increaſing in numbers in- 

uired into, 159. Their affection for their children, 162. 
er warmth of friendſhip, 164. Their ſongs and dances, 
00 165. Their propenſity to gaming, 166. Their religious ao- 

tions, 167. Their wars, 170. Their method of chuſing a 
Chief to command them, 171. Their militatyharangues, 172. 
Their v weapons 174. Their ſagacity in circumventing their ene- 

mies, 175. Ibeir treatment of priſoners, 176. Account of 

the war between the lroquois and Algonquins, 182. Cauſe of 

© the ſmall progreſs made by the French in ſettling this country, 

185. The colony reinforced by troops, to protect the ae 
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againſt th the kee 155 Account of the fur trade chmod on 
Ak the ians, a ny ſaription of the various animals hunted 
for their ſkins, 197. ngliſh 1nterfere in the fur trade, 273. 
State of this e the peace of Utrecht, 291. De- 
ſcription of Quebec, 292. Trois Rivieres, and Montreal, 293. 
The colony, injured by the equal partition of inheritances, 294. 
A judgment 92 be armed of the foil of, by it's natmalpro- 
_ duce, 296. e eee of: the inhabitants, bid. 
Situation and caſion of ereQing Fort Frontenac, 297. Fort 
Niagara, tid. 'The diſtrict called the Streight, ibid. Man- 
ners of the French coloniſts, 298. The inhabitants of the 
cities, 299. Form of government, 300. Revenue laws and te- 
-nure of lands, 301. Exacdions of the clergy, 302. Manufactures 
and fiſheries, 0 No orts of, 30g. Account of the French 
paper currency, ibid. —— of government, 307. Advan- 
tages that Fi tance might have derived from Canada, 309. The 
iron mines neglected, 310. The timber miſmanaged, 371. 
The fur trade driven into the hands of the Engliſn, 312. 


The whale fiſhery. abandoned by the French, 313. A cod 


fiſhery might be carried on in the river St. Lawrenee, 314. 
The diſputes of the coloniſts with the Indians give all their ideas 
a military turn, 315. Origin of the diſputes between the 
French and Engliſh oa ANI lany,, 316. Defeat of General 
Braddock, 324. Ojher 1s gttending the Engliſh, 355. 
Inveteracy of the Weta 221 the Engliſh, 328. Siege of 
Quebec, 329. Attempt of the French to retake the town, 337. 
The whole colony ceded to the Engliſh, 333. Government of 
this country under the, Engliſh, 384. Reformation of the eri- - 
minal laws, ibid. " Is religious eſtabliſhment, 386. Increaſe 
of population, 38740; State of manufactures, trade, and fiſhety, 
ibid. Cultivation. and exports, 388. Indications of 3 
rity, 399. s checked by a Want of inland marinen, and N 
the long ftoppage of the river St. Lawrence, 39e. 
Canafa, on the confines of Malabar, cauſes of the decline of that 
country, i. 441. 


Canary lands, deferibed, ii. 409. Why, Ptolomy kized dhe fir | 


meridian there, 410. Are. ſeizgd by Bethencourt, ibid. Their 
productiong, 411. Number of their inhabitants, ibid. Their 
24% aj 7 2bitants how depreſſed, ibid. 
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Cage es the 9 e of, et by the _ ——1 Fare 


Dauphin, 227... "The be hat t 7 ne id, The town 
and fortißcations of Louilb ourg, i228 The ſoil of, the iſtand unfit 
for agriculture, 229. 5 with wood and coal, 230. Ide 


atten ion of the inhabitants confined to the cod fiſnery, ibid. Ex- 
ports 


EN O 


ports of the inhabitants to the other French lands, 231, Is taken - 


by New England troops, 317. Is taken again hy Bofcawen and 


Amherſt, 319. Is neglected by the Englith, 391. Abound © 


coal,. 


392. 
Cape St. Francis, on the iſland of St. Domingo, origin of Wat 


town, iv. 455. The town deſcribed, 456. The Hoſpital 
called La Providence, ibid. Is the moſt healthful rown in the 
maritime parts of the colony, 458. The harbour, ibid. _ 
Cape Horn, the paſſage round, into the South Sea, diſcovered. by 
the Dutch, iii. 163. Is now uſed by the Spaniards in prefer- 
ence to the Streights of Magellan, 164. But only at a 
ſeaſons, 184. 
Cape of Guad Hope, firſt doubled by the Portugueſe, and the origin 
of it's name, i. 37. Is ſettled by the Dutch, 271. The man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the native Hottentots deſcribed, 272. Ges 
neral deſcription of the country, 279 The ſoil barren, 230. 
The Cape Town, ibid. Vineyards, 281. Political grievances 
of the Dutch ſettlers. 283. Their manners, ibid. Their num- 
bers, 284. The colony depreſſed by intolerancy, ibid. Their 
 flaves humanely treated, 285. Remarks on the: policy of the 
Dutch-in the regulation of this Rr 287. BR 1 be 
reduced by an enemy, 341. 
Cape de Verd Iſlands, See Verd. 
Caraccas, account of the diſtrict ey 185 of, inn; 66. | 
Cardamom, ann, of that plant, i it's properties and uſes, 
L 43 8 
4 one of the Grenadine Hands; how {ertled, and It's pro- 
du 


ions, v. 89. | 
Caribbet! Ifands, a general view of, and their diſtinction into 


Windwardand Leeward Iſlands, iii. 456. Remarks on the direc- 

tion in which they lie, 459. The direction of the rivers, 459, 

| Evidences of their having been ſeparated from the continent, 

361. Their ſoil, zbid Their natural vegetabl I ing „462. 
The native animals, 466. Their climate and 

netal courſe of the winds, 468. Land and fea breezes, 757% 


Rains, 469. Expedients for preſerving flour there from ſpoil- ; 


ing, 40. Whirlpools, 471. Their hurricanes, 472. The na- 
tive Caribs; their manners and cuſtoms, 475. Their entertain- 
ments and wars, 479. Why the Spauiards relinqui ſhed the in- 
tention of conquerin chem: 480. St. Chriftopher's ſettled by 
the Engliſh and French, 48 1. Partition of the other iflands be- 
tween the Engliſh and F rench, 484. [he native Caribs col- 
lected in Dominica and St Vincènt s, hid. Origin and hiſtory 
of the Buccaneers, ibid. Theſe illands cannot rhrive in time of 
war, 529, Motives that led to the icheme of cultivating them by 
; 0 ſſaves, iv. 1. Remarks 69 the foil of theſe lands, 145, 


A: general uſe of the plough recommended in them, 150. How. 
_ provide manure for them, r5 1. Managemen, of carl there, 
292. How the degegeracy of European animals might be pre- 


_ 453: . en biſon and buffalo recommended for propa- 
2X v1 5 gation 


aſons, 467. Ge- 
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_ gation there, 154. Vegetable productions eommon there, 156. 
| Principat articles of cultivation for commerce, 159. Sugar the 

principal article of exportation from theſe: iſlands, 17% Eu- 

Topeans degenerate there no leſs than other animals, ibid. De- 

ſcription and character of the Creoles, 176. General character 
of che inhabitants of theſe iſlands, 177 The women; 198. 
Piſorders to Which Europeans are liable there, 182. Averages 
of the deaths of Europeans there, 185. Great improvement of 


_ -theſe iſlands, and the advantages derived from them by the na- 


tions who poſſeſs them, 187. Fatal errors committed by" the 
firſt cultivators of theſe iſlands; v. 94. The beſt plan for-efty- 
bliſhing a new colony, ibid. St. Vincent and Dominira reſcgn- 
ed to the native Caribs by the Engliſn and French, 97. Their 
manners, ibid. Diſtinctions between the black and red Caribs, 
98. Origin of the flat-headed Caribs, 99. General charatr- 
ter and review of the circumſtances of the Britiſn iſlands, 120. 
Summary view of the riches which Europe derives from the poſ- 
ſeſſion and cultivation of theſe iflands, 128. Extenſive opera- 
tions of the trade with them, 129. Anticipation of their fu- 
ture deſtiny, 131. A navy the only ſecurity for the poſſeſſion 
of theſe iſlands, 134. See theſe iſlands under their reſpective 
names. : OGUTUT SON 3141 n; NIN 
Carnatic, conteſts between the Engliſh and French about the ap- 
pointment of a nabob, ii. 137 is 95 ige iS Sy £cd 
Carolina, diſcovered by the Spaniards, but neglected, vi. 56. IS 
granted by Charles II. to certain proprietors,” ibid. A plan 
of government for, drawn up by Mr. Locke, ibid. Remarks on 
this plan, 567. The province bought out of the hands of the 
proprietors, and it's government regulated, 61. Is divided in- 
to North and South Carolina, ibid. Deſcription of the country 
and climate, 62. North Carolina, and it's inhabitants, ibid. 
Preſent number of the people, 63. Is chiefly peopled by Scots 
Highlanders, ibid. Their firſt employments, 66. Brunſwick 
the only port on the coaſt, 67. Rice and indigo the chief pro- 
ductions of South Carolina,” ibid. Number of inhabitants in 


South Carolina, and the amount of theit exports, 69. Their 


oſtentatious funerals, and purchaſed elogiums on the dead, 70. 
Tovns in South Carolina, 51. Preſent ſtate of the two Caro- 


linas, 72. Ineffectual attempts to produce ſilk there, 110, 


Carthage, it's advantage vver Tyre, it's mother ſtate, i. 5. Cauſe 
of it's ſubverſion, G. Extended it's trade to Britain, 1. 354. 
Carthagena, province of, in America, deſcribed, and it's produc- 
tions, iii. 51. Hiſtory of, ſince its diſcovery by the Spaniards, 
52. The capitabeity of, and its inhabitants, deſcribed, ibid. 
0 Uowbolefottereſvof the climate, 53. Account of the harbour, 
Caftier, James, a Frenchman, firſt ſails up the river Sto Law- 
rence, in North America, v. 144. I LOT 
Carvajal, the confident of Gonzales Pizarro, his character and 
death, iii. 46. e 55 1 it IA 23LY 
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Caſas, Bartholomew de Las, his benevolent character and cone; 
iii. 72. His, plan for a colony, 73. Obtains the difirict; f 
Cumana to carry it into execution, ibid. Cauſes of his ill fuc- 
ceſs, 74. His zealous ſolicitations i in eme the native; In- 
dians, 230. 

Caſpian Sea, a philoſophical account of, 4. 2» Anciently the 
track of communication between Europe and Aſia, ii. 292. 
Motives that induced the Engliſh to attempt a paſſage to Perſia 
by this ſea, 293» Projected canal 10 net _ vinkſchs con 

Kleine ſea, 301. 

Caſſava, a dangerous article of food, iy. 115. 

Caſſiu lignea, the tree deſcribed, and the qualities of the tak, 
1. 438. 

9 the general market for Bengal filk, i. 491. 

Calls, Indian, foundation of thoſe diſtinctions, i. 51. 74. 

Ceftro, Don Juan de, the Portugueſe viceroy in India, his he 
racer and wiſe adminiſtration, i. 188. Raiſes the lege of Diu, 
189. His triumphal return to Goa, 190. 

Caſtro, Vaſco di, is ſent out from Spain to regulate the admini- 
ſtration of affairs in Peru, iii. 40. Reduces and puts to death 
» Almagro the younger, 41. 

| 93 St. iſſand of, in the covernmient of Rio Janeiro, de- 

ribed, iii. 401. Becomes a neſt of pirates, bl. Who 

ave at length ſubmitted to an orderly. government, 402. 

Catharine II. empreſs of Ruſſia, the wiſe and politic principles of 

aher government. iii. 310. Examination of the: meaſures taken 
nÞþy her to civilize her ſubjects, vi 281. 

Cato the elder, the firlt lubyerter of the liberty of ancient t Rome, 

i243. 

Nn iſland of, ſettled Lobo F. pers adventurers i iv. 3 30, | 

Revolutions of, 331. Deſcription of, 332. Ita productions 
and trade, 333. ls not in a proſperous ſtate, 354. Amount " 
its exports to France, 460. 

Cayes, the town of, in St. Domingo, deſcribed, iv. 37. Im- 

„provements ſuggeſted for this town, 438. | 

Caylus, Count, attributes the invention af, porcelain tothe ancient 
. Egyptians, ii. 327. 

Celebes, deſcription of that and bd: it's Jnhiabitantm.. i. 442. 
Conduct of the king on the arrival of Chriſtian and Mahometan 
miſſionaries, 245. The dominion of. the iſland ſeized by the 
Dutch, 24). Their motive for retaining it, 243. 

Celibacy, clerical, a great obſtacle to. population, vi. 473. 


Ceylau, the iſland; government and inhabitants eis i. NPI 


The Duteb aſſiſt the king of Candy to driye out the Portugueſe, 
2480 Ibe various productions of hat iſland, 260. Revenue 
and cuflons of, 268. The terms te which the Duteh have re- 
duted; the king of Candy, 151d. Hints af policy recommended 
to the Dutch for i improving their. ſert!ezpents+there/ 268. 8227 

Obaco, in Soutf Ameries, extent of chat: pre vine, ili 190. It's 

rivers and inhabitants, ibid. | 27 9 
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. a French ſettlement in Bengal deſcribed, i. 488. 
s great Improvements under the PR of Dupleix, 


a in Spaniſh America, who, i iii. 222. | 
Charities, public, reflections on the abuſe of, iv. 457. 
Charlemagne, his conteſts with the Nor: orinans and Aribs, i. £4 


Revives a ſpirit of induſtry and, trade in his ſubjects, ii. 
His empire diſmembered, 6. 


| Cbarler I. of England, ſucceeds to his father's conteſts with * 


ſubjects on prerogative, v. 8. Review of the civil war be- 
' tween him and his parliament, 11. Promotes the epiſcopal 
ſplendour of the clergy, 348. Attewpts the eſtabliſhment of 
prelacy in Scotland, ib id. 
Charles II wg or England, his character, and injudicious conduct 
towards his Eaſt India Company, i. 380. 


- Charles V. Emperor, his rivalſhip with Francis I. the origin of 


the preſent ſyſtem of European policy, vi. 357. Compared 
with Lewis XIV. 359. 


Charles VII. of France, the firſt who retained a finding army, 


vi. 375. Ought to have been attacked by all the ꝓrinces in 
Europe for this innovation, 376. 

Charles XI. king of Sweden, his character and adminiſtration of 
government, 11 245. 

Cbharleffown, South Carolina, ackrited, vi. 715 

Chatigan, on the coaſt of Bengal, * ti. 167. An ex- 
change of, for Chanderuagore, recommended to the French and 
Engliſh, 168. 


Cberibon, in the iſland of Java, view of the 1 trade carried 


on by the Dutch with that ſtate, i. 294. 5 
Cheſapeak Bay, general 7 N of, vi. 40. 


 Cheyks, the financiers of Indoſtan, an account of, i. 485. | 
Chiapa de los Indios, a city in Mexico, character of i it's inhabitants, 


ii. 546. 
Chica, a Peruvian liquor, Low made, iii. 121. 


Cbic teſuaus, native Indians of Louiſiana, account of, and their 


war with the French, v. 260. 


Cpbiid, Sir Joſias, iniquitous conduct of him and his brother to- 


ward the Engliſh Eaſt India Company, i. 381. 


Child birth, why the conſequences of, not ſo bad among ſavages, 


as in civilized ſociety, iii. 323. 
Chili, extent and fituation of, iii. 170. Is firſt penetrated by Al- 
magro, 171. Who is followed by Valdivia, 172. Valdivia 
and his men cut off, 173. Continual hoſtilities between the 
natives and the < Spaniards, ibid. Manners of the natives, 61d. 
Their antipathy to the Spaniards, 174. Settlements formed by 
the Spaniards i in the country, 175. Serenity of the climate, and 
ſertility of che ſoil, 178 Revenues derived from, 179. Trade 
of, 180. It's intercourſe with Peru and Paraguay, 183. How 
deptived of an immediate connection with Spain, 185. Free 
| trade now allowed with Spain, bid. 


Cbiloe, 


” 
* 
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Chilze, che iſlands of, ſettled, and the natives ciyilized, by the Je- | 


„ſuits, iii. 177 ns i 
China, the firſt knowledge of, communicated to Europe by, Mark 
Paul, the Venetian, i. 133. Arrival of an ambaſſador. from Por- 
tugal there, lid. Contrary characters given of their country, 
and firſt by the admirers of it, 134. It's circuit, 135. Indefa- 
tigable induſtry of the inhabitants, ibid, Their attention to 
agriculture, 136.- Agriculture recommended to the people by 
» the example of the emperor, 140. LiÞ=:ality of the political 
inſtitutions, 141. Taxes, ibid. Population, 143. Govern- 
ment, 144. Phe emperors cautious of a wanton exerciſe of au- 
_-tnority,''ib/4. His government patriarchal, 145. Paterpal 
authority, and filial affection, the ſprings of the empire, 146. 
Nobility not hereditary, ibid. Nature of the title of Mandarin, 
147. All officers of ſtate choſen from the order of Mandarins, 
ibid. Principles taught by Confucius, 149. Foundation of 
the national” religion, 150. Manner of educating children, 
ibid. Character of the natives, 151. Are flrongly actuated by 
à ſpirit of patriotiſm, 152. Are recovering from the influence 
of their Tartarian government, ibid. The ſpirit of invention 


among them how ſtifled, 153. The low fiate of learning and 


arts among them accounted for, 154. The character of the 
Chineſe as given by thoſe who judge unfavourably of them, 155. 
Their laws not proved to be wife by being adopted by their 
Tartar conquerors, 156. It's population, to what owing, 157. 
Uſual with parents to deſtroy their children, 158. The morals 
of the people depraved, 159. Their cruelty, ibid. Deſpotiſm 
of the government, 160. Their mode of educating children 
abſurd, 166. Are fraudulent in their dealings, 163. The 
populouſneſs of the country a calamity, 170. Their religious 
toleration partial, 172. The accounts given of, the Chineſe. 
 byperbolical and inconfiſtent, 173. Concluſions from the 
whole, 174. Factories eſtabliſhed by the Portugueze, 176, 
The iſland of Macao granted to the Portugueze, ibid. Inter- 
con ſe between the Chineſe and Batavia, 305. Account of the 
great wall of China, ii. 103. The induſtry and fraudulent diſpo- 
ſition of the Chineſe referred to their, country being too popu- 


5 


lous, 35. Expedients of the government to furniſh current 
coin, 316, Their trade with Corea, and with the Tartars, 317. 
Their great fondnefs for the root ginſeng, ibid. Their trade 
with Japan, and other eaſtern nations, 319. Remarks on their 
contempt for other nations, ibid. Their trade with Europeans 
limited to the port of Canton, 320. Deſcription, culture, and 
varieties of the tea plant, 321. The antiquity of, this empire 
compared with that of Egypt, 326. A particular account af 
the manufarture, and different kinds of porcelain, 327, Chineſe 
vetbunt of the diſcovery of filk, 336. Their ſilk ſuperior to 
tat produced in Europe, 338. The two. principal kinds of. 
brought över, 339. Excellence and gefects of Fhey Glk-manu- 
factures, 340. Natural hiſtory of the Chine e varniſh, 341. 
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How ufed. 343. Its properties,” "ibid. Their paper, 344. 
Their drawing and painting, 348. Their ſculpture and mo- 
"del>,"'346 Cbaractet of their rhubarb, 349. Inquiry into the 


IN D BE X. 1 


gold and ſilver trade with, 350. Their treatment of the Portu- 
gueze at Macao, 35 1. Preſent ſtate of their intercourſe with the 


Dutch, 352. 
yo Frarice, 354. With the Danes and Swedes, ibid. Summary. 
view of the amount of their commercial dealings withKuropeans, 
ibid. General remarks on, 355. Political inquiry. irto the 
merits of the trade with China, and into the per” er 


Their trade with the Engliſh, 353. With 


conducting it, 356. 


Romans, vi. 
cauſes of the reformation, 256. Requires ſapport from the 
civil magiſtrate, 257, Hiſtorical view of the ſyſtem-of eccleſi- 
aſtical policy founded upon, 331. Oughr to be ſubordirate 10 
the civil power, 344. 


Cbivalry, reflections on the tendency of the ſpirit of, 1. 1 30. . 
Chocolate, deſcription of the tree and the nuts- from whith it is 

made, iii. 61. 

Chriſtianity, cauſes which favoured the reception "of, among the 


252. Sources of it's corruption, 284. Leading 


Chri ſtopher 5, St. the ifland ſettled jointly by the Engliſh ey 


French, iii. 481. The native Caribs expelled, 482. Is refigned 
to the Engliſh by the peace of Utrecht, iv. 327. Occaſion of the 
diſſenſions between the firſt French and Engliſh inhabitants, 
v. 33. Is long neglected by the Engliſh after the expulſion of the 
French, 34. The iſland and it's inhabitants defcribed, ibid. It's 


produce, 35. 
Cinnabar, the conſtituent parts of that mineral, ili. 142. Quick- 


Anecdotes of Negro ſlaves there, ibid, 3: 


filver how ſeparated from it, 143. 


Cinnamon tree, botanical deſcription of, i. 263. Methods ot 


taking off the bark, and it s qualities, 264. 


135. 


Cities, made free by commerce i. 18. The ſupport of, Cerived 
from agriculture. vi. 446. h 
Civil Law of Great Britain, cauſe of It's diffuſeneſs and perplexi- 


Origin of, 469. 


Civil wars, the ori in of, iii. 4 The ines of, when vieori- 


ous, ſuitable to the motives, 4 


Clergy, inquiry into the beſt . of maintaining ther, 111. 445. 


Muſt be made ſubordinate to the civil magiſtrate, to prevent the 
ſubverſion of a ſtate, 447. A ſet of men uſeleſs, at beſt, to the 
earth, and tbe moſt dreadful enemies to a nation when they diſ- 
grace their profeſſion, vi. 447. The moft reſpeQable of them, 
"thoſe who are moſt deſpiſed, and burdened with duty, 448. 
Their vnalienable domains an obſtruQion to population, 470. 


Climate, it's influence on religion, i. 43. Philoſopbical remarks 


on, and inferences from, v. 354. Forms the character, com- 


. and manners of nations, vi. 


458. Determines the 


pecies of manufactures in a hey. bid 1 'ituproved by 
agiculiuce, 465. 1 " 4 585 


Chwes, 


ile in North America, v. 138. 


15 1 * 5 
C trves, firſt diſcovered in the Molucca Iſlands by the Chineſe, 
i. 128. Botanical deſcripi.on of the tree, and it's culture, 232. 
Properties of the clove, 234. Are cultivated at Amboyna, un- 
der Dutch authority, id. 
Chyfters, antiently the ſeats of manufaQures, ii. 3. Naturally 


tend to accumulate wealth, 4. | h LD 
Cochin, on the Malabar coaſt, account of that kingdom, i. 433. 


(chin China, French account of that empire and it's nhabitants, 


ii. 58. Productions and manufactures of the country, id. 
Amiable diſpofition of the natives, ibid. Equity of tfeir firſt 
ſyſtem of government, 59 Progreſs of corruption in their 
government, 60. View of theit trade, 61. Cauſes of the 


Prench loſing the advantages of this market, 63. 


Cochineal, a production peculiar to Mexico, ii. 497. Natural 
hiſtory of, 498. Deſcription of the ſhrub on which they breed, 
499. How cultivated, 500. How gathered, 501. Metbod 
ot killing and preſerving them, 502. Is introduced in St, Do- 
mingo, 50g. | 

Cacoa tree, natural hiſtory of, i, 125. It's fruit, and the proper- 
us of RN, $18. — -- > | 

Cod, the fiſh deſcribed, v. 397. A fiſhery for, carried on in the 
northern ſeas of Europe, 398. Account of the fiſhery at New- 
foundland, 399. - Method of curing the cod, 405. Riſe of the 
Englith, and decline of the French fiſheries, 414. | 

Coffres where originally found, with an account of the diſcovery of 
it's properties, i. 399. Where now Cultivated, 403, Much 
uſed in, and great exports of, from Arabia, ibid, Introduced 
into the Caribbee Iſlands trom the Eaft, iv. 163. The tree and 
it's berries deſcribed, ibid. Method of cultivating it, ibid. 
Manner of preparing the berries for ſale, 164. 

Coffee-houſes, the origin of, i. 400. Ineffectual attempt to ſuppreſs 
them at Conſtantinople, 401. Are opened in London, 402, 


| . Colbert, M. forms a French Eaſt India Company, ii. 12. His 


character as a financier, 81. Miſtakes in his adminiſtration 
pointed out, iv. 318. Subjects the French colonies to the op- 
preſſions of an excluſive company, 319. | 
Cold, the various effects produced by, in Hudſon's Bay, v. 367. 
Coligny, Admiral, firſt directed the attention of the French to ſet- 
Colonies, why they ſubmit readily to an invader, iii. 554. Diſtant, 
ougit not to be. left in the hands of chartered companies, iv. 278. 
General remarks on the eſtabliſhinent of, 312. Diſtant colo- 
nies cannot long be retained by any government, 313. Reflec- | 
tions on the neglect ſhewn by mother. countries to their diſtant 
ſettlements, 450. Different motives. of colonization, 512, The 
beſt plan for eſtabliſhing a new colony, v. 94. The firſt objects 
of attention in the formation of, 132. I he moral ſyſtem of, 
133. Kemarks' on the defects in the politigal conflitutions of 


the Briuſh American Colonies, 136. 
| Qq 2 Columbus, 


I. N; DE X. 

Columbus, Cbriſtepher, ſets out on his voyage from Spain for 
the diſcovery of a new continent, ii. 409. Arrives at the Ca- 
nat; Iſlands, ibid. Arrives at the Bahama Iſlnds, 414. His 
fricndly intercourſe with the natives, ibid. Diſcovers St. Do- 
ming, 415. EreQts a fort, and leaves a garriſon there, 418. | 
Returns to Spain, ibid. His ſecond voyage, 419. Is attacked 
by tie natives of St. Domingo, whom he defeats, 420. Bar- 
haritics exerciſed there by the Spaniards, 422. Carriesa colony 

of malefactors to St. Domingo, 425. Is breught back to Spain 
in irons, 426. Dies, ibid. Remarks on his hard late, ibid. 

Comedy, ſacred. the origin of, 1 

Comets, have probably given this earth occafional ſhocks in tra- 
verſing it's orbit, ii. 435 And produced thoſe great alterations 
that have taken place on it's ſurface, 436. Superſtition traced 
from ſuch extraordinary events, ibid. 

Commerce, the ſource of all improvements and civilization, 14 
Froduce. it's own deſtrüction, 7, Was revived firſt in Europe 
by the Arabs, 13. Greatly deprefſed under the feudal ſyſtem of 
government, 15. Formation of the Hanfeatic league, 17. 
Hate rical account of the trade to India, 96. Ls operations 
of, puiloſophically Fonkderey, lis. 35 7 he f. nn of finance 
always | in 997 to, 19. 300 B. vi. 404. Hiſt forical de; 
quction t the progreſs of, , ee of the diſcovery 

of the Faſt aud Weſt ladies, to Spain, Portugal, and Holland, 
406. \ Riſe of the Dutch e commerce, ibid. How improved, by 
| ths: Enghith, 409. Complexion of the F,. rench commerce, ibid. 

. Nature ot tze German commerce,,with the obſtacles to it, 4 . 

Iron, an advant g ous article of commerce to the northern na- 
tions, 412. The happy operations of commercial induſtry, 413. 

Character 01 4 merchant, with his neceſſary objects of atten- 

tion, 414. Inſtructions to merchants, 418. Remarks on the 
Politica, ſhackles impoſed on trade, 427. A free trade among 
all nations would;cavſe all nations to proſper, 434; The mu- 
tual correſpondence between trade and agriculture, 436,” 

Commons, he uſe of, in England, orjgin and growth of, vi. 296. 
. Advantages of this repreſentative body to the Peoples 301. It's 
defects pointed out, Ra 

Conor Ifiands, in the Joraubique channel, deſcribed,” i. 49s; 

Cumpaſs, the invention of. firll applied to navigation by prince 
Henry of Portugl, i. 30. Great MP provenngety in een 
produced by, vi 389. 

Conce/tion, tom n of, in This.” difeiibes;” f ui. 176. es 

Condamine, M. his account of. Peruvian fortifications, | i. 15 

Confucius, the Chineſe legiflator, an account of * eke 

political principles, 1. 149. 

Ceryueſts, are only made to be loſt again, 8 ip 

Conſtantine the Great, the founder of the ecclel el 8 of 

the char, of Rome, vi. 255 

cia e, the Indian commerce transferred from Alexindiiar to 

that 
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that city, i, 101. Cauſes that produced it's deſtruction, 103+ 
Inheritance how ſecured there, ili. 152. 885 on En 
Contraband trade, originates in tyranny, vi. 144. X 
Cook, captain, the reſult ot his laſt voyage referred to, for el er- 
mining the queſtion of a north-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, 
VVV „ 
Coglies, an account of pe 8 | 
Copenhagen, general account of that city, iv. 305. _ 
Cophts of Egypt, account of thoſe people, iv. 6 . 55 
Copper, peculiar art of the ancient Pertvians in manufacturing it, 
8 5 a 550 | 
Cordeleiins mountains, the courſe of, defcribed. ii. 486 Give 
riſe to the great river Oroonoko, iii. 74. Their ftupendous 
ſize a ſource of aſtoniſhment, 98. Philoſophical inquiry after 
their I 99. Exhibit evidences of having been volcauos, 
103. Deſcriptive particulars relating to them, 104. Their ve- 
getable produQions, 105. Animals peculiar to theſe mountains, 
n 7 by : | 
Coromandel, coaſt of, general account of it's productions and inha- 
bitants, i. 119. Progreſs of the Dutch ſettlements there, 268. 
This country, why neglected by Europeans at their firſt arrival 
in India, 452 On what ideas the firſt European colonies 
there were eſtabliſhed, 454, Account of their cotton manufac- 
1 tures, 455 Nature and amount of the trade carried on there 
” by Europeans, 459. Poſſeſſions of the Engliſh on this coaſt, 
45 1, Cudalore, ibid. Maſulipatan, 462. Territories in the 
Decan, 464. Account of Na o 465. The province of 
Bengal, 471, Engliſh method of collecting revenues there, 
Corporations, trading, injurious to induſtry, 1. 360. 
Corregiavr, bis office in Fein, 11.237, [0 
Cortez, Fernando, is deputed by Velaſquez to undertake the con- 
_ queſt of Mexico, ii. 431. His force in ſhips and men, ibid. 
Reduces the nat ives of Tabaſco, 432. Account of his Indian 
, miſtreſs Marina, 433. His negoeiations with Montezuma, 
438. Burns his ſhips, and marches towards the city of Mexico, 
ibid. Meets with oppoſition from the natives of Tlaſcala, 439. 
Makes an alliange with the Tlaſcalans, who aſſiſt him with men, 
441 Is charmed with the glittering ornaments of the Mexican 
buildings. 442. Arreſts the emperor, 443 Defeats Narvaez, 
who was ſent to ſuperſede him, and aſſociates his men, 444. 
Inſurrection of the Mexicans againſt the Spaniards, 446. Dan- 
gers attending his retreat to Tlaſcala, 448. Owes his ſafety to 
_ ſeizing the Mexican royal ſtandard, 449. Reduces the Mexican 
Provinces, 452. Diſcovers a conſpiracy among his troops to 
N Ao him, ibid. Reduces the capital city of Mexico. 453. 
is brutal treatment of the emperor Guatimozin, 455 Regu- 
, Jations made by him on ſubjecting the country, 468. His cha- 
_ raQter eſtimated, 469. VV 8 
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Cotton ee and trade on the coaſt of Coromandel, curious 
particulars relative to, i. 455: 4 


92 f 
Cotton ſhrub, method of cultivating i iN iv. 161. Deſerip: i jon of it's 


2 and pods, 162. Ihe cotton how freed from the ſeeds, 
il. 

Country, native, the love of, a factitibus ſentiment, iti. 321. 
Courage is diminiſhed by the increaſe of ſoldiers, vi. 385. 


Cowries, a principal article of export from the Maldivia iſlands, IE 


427. Why uſed as coin by the Chinefe, ii. 316. 


| Crab Iſland deſcribed, iv. 297. Engliſh and Danith attem ts to 


fettle on it prevented by the Spaniards, WhO make no uſe of it 
themſelves, ibid. 

Credit defined, and it's operations explained, vi. 51 ©, Pointe 
and public diſtinguiſhed, 513. Why England, Holland, and 
France, are the nations that owe the 3 ſums on public 
credit, 54 Why thoſe nations which have moſt reſources are 
moſt in debt, ibid. Arguments in favour of contracting public 
debts conſidered, 516. The ruinous tendency of borrowing on 


public credit ſnewn, 518. Conſequences of national * 


e, 519. 
Creoles in Spaniſh America. who, and their chargQer, i ui. 222. 


Of the Caribbee Iflands, deſcription and e iv. 170, 


179 
Cromul Oliver, the motives" of his entering bes a was wiegt ibe 
Dutch, i is fipuſations with them regarding Eaſt India 


affairs, 4.375 Hi Görres for attacking the: Sp nom in the 


Weſt Indies, i iii. 489. 110 
 Cronfladt, the harbour of Peterſburg deſcribe; il 1.1060. 1 
- Crofſat, a French merchant, obtains an excluſive grant of the trade 
of Louiſiana, v 242, Refigns his charter, ib 
Cruſades, thoſe romantic undertakings favourable ts ke Gen liber- 
ties of Europe, 1. 110. And to 1 area vi. 408. 452. 
Cruſade, a tax levied in Spain, and 6n the 


Cuba ic 's firſt diſcovery, ſroation, and extent, iv. 214. Unfortu- 
nate hiſtory of the cacique Hatuey, 215, Matives that led to 
the firſt ſertlement of the Spaniards at Havannab, 217. A com- 
pany formed to trade with, ibid. Spaniſh. Goverotiiehr, . 218. 
Preſent number, of e ae 226, Produce, ibid. Articles 


of exportation, 227... Bees g there, and furmſh great 

8. The culture of tobacco checked, 7 | 
Commerce, 230. evenue, ibid, Cedar ſhips built here, 
231. Account of Hayannah and it's harboyr,, Big.” „Strength 


—.— Wax, 2 


of the fortifiextions,jand how to be atta cked, 2 Fo 
3 'or Pearl iſland, ; 1 of, iv, 191... 
there exhauſted, 1 


2 ear] fiſhery 


ibid. Character ofthe the = inhabitant: 
Cudalore, on the coaſt of Coromandel purcha 9 — improved by 
the — i. 462. 8 4 the 2 _ 
umans yz 


paniſh American colo- 
| — iii. 248. Reflections on the Privileges purchaſed by it, 


ſons why the 8 1 fetain it, 


„ KK 


Cumana; the coaſt of diſcovered, * the conduct of the fir Spaniſn 

adventurers there, ili. 72. Phe diſtrict of, grante: to Is As 
to colon ſe, 73. Cauſes of his ill Tuccefs, 74. Pieſen Rv of 
- the ſettlement, ibid. 

Curaſſn, the iſland of, taken from the Spaniards by dit Dutch, 
deſcribed, iv. 248. Nature of the trade carried vn there, 255. 
Duti-s ; paid on commodities there, 285. ” 

4 Corps, or Ingian faffron, deſcription and uſes of chat plant, f i. 


Cue the ancient capital city of Peru, deſeribed, ii. 1 Pres 
; . ſent qumber of inhabitants, 120. | 
Cuſtoms, general, inquiry — the origin of, :. n. 
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Dageberr Lag of Franca, in the ſeventh 4 excites a ſpiri: of 
- induftry and traffic among his ſubjects, ii. 


I Aguire, a Spaniſh adventurer, bis Sunder expedition info te 


- mterior parts of South America, and de peratu cong wa, in. 
358. 
Dario of japan, the na ture of his dignity; an] Office, i. 75 
Dances, the movements of, more ſignificant among rude nations 
than in poliſhed ſociety, v. 165. 
+ Darien, the gulph of, diſcayered, by Columbus, iii. 3, The pro- 
a vince of, becomes a place of. refuge for Spaniſh adventurers, 
: wha chad been defeated, and diſperſed in iheir attempts on the 
continent of Amcrica, 5. Peculiar cuſtoms of the natives, 6. 
The country deſcribed, 49. Arrival of a colony of Scots, 50. 
Their ſertlement prevented by political in fluence, bid Unfuc- 
ceſsful attempt of the Spanigrds to colonize this diftrit, 51. 
Ihe iſthmus ought to be cut through to open a communication 
- with the South Sea, 305. 
| Dauphin iſland, atthe mouth of the Mobile, Aeſcribed, v. 241. 
Debt, refleQions on impriſonment for, 1. 406. Regulations pro- 
poſed to check the contracting of, iv. 302. ** 
..*:Dejties, pagan, the probable origin of, iii, 25- S 
R ord, relieves the diſtreſſed coloniſts in Virginia, vi. a 
mos His character, ibid. 
81 * ccount of the Dutch ſettlement there, iv. 256. 


1015 Fraſeal expeditions of tlie ancient inhabitants of, ii. 
1 eir diſpoſiuon to p under accoumted for;'200; Their na- 
Wn 3.9 41 by the ſanguinary religion of Wodin, ibid. 


Pheir morals corrected by converſion” to Chriſtianity, ibid. 
4 „Tun th eit attention to induftry and trade; 201. Engage in a 
trading voyage to Ceylon, 202. Form a ſettlement in 
Wesch Hig. ng i Eaft India Company eſtabliſheg after rhe ſailure of two 
1 "Hoke ding attemp ts, 285 Preſent conſtitution'of the company, 
5 Regieren of the trade to China, 2 3. Thecircumſtances 
i bat this vation not favonrabie to an extenſive Eaſt India trade, 217. 
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an excluſive Company, jy. g 99. Charafter of their agent. Sckil- 


derop, 100. Capiain Munk attempt to find a north-weſt paſſage 
into b 8 Pacific G "The. = 2s throw ard er 
rake? pewer of their king, to eſcape that of their nobles, 294. 
© Sette the iſland of St. Thomas, 295. Purchaſe the iſland of 
© Santa Cruz, 300. Review of the productions and trade of their 
American iſlands, 302. Review of the European dominions of, 
304 Climate of, 306. Number of inhabitants, 307. Species 
of taxes le vied on them, ibid. Naval ſtrength ot the kingdom, 
308. Regulations propoſed: for it's improvement, 309. 
Denonwille, Soyernor gf Canacg, his treacherous treatment of the 
| Iroquois, v. 191. . 5 
Deſcartes, his character. vi. 542, 
Deſeada, account ot that iſland, iv. 405. 

Deſpoti i/m is not juſtified, eyen by making a 5 a of it, vi. 27 5. 
The form of goyernment under, never fixed, 318, 348 
Deſrou ſeaux, Lewis, a Negro ſlave, his good fortune and weak 
to his maſter, iv. 18. 1 1 rs) 

Dewi Cottab, revolutions of that ſettlement, i i. 461. | | 
Dey, the nature of that office and dignity 1 in the Barbary ſans, 5 
ſcribed, iv. 17. : 
Dialogue between the author and 2 miniſter of fiate, on the axcana 
of government, vi. 49 160 
Diamonds, the moſt” Hike repreſentation of opulence, iii; 410. | 
| The ſeveral varieties of, 411. Natural hiſtory, of this gem. ib. 
. Experiments with in a burning glaſs, 413. And in fue, ibid. 
The ſeveral known diamond mines enumerated, 415; In what 
fate found, 416, Exiraordinary one boughy for the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, 417. Diamonds diſcovered in Brazil, Aid. Regula- 
tions impoſed on the trade of, ibid. In what, ſtate. the Brazil 
diamonds are found, 419. 
Diodorus Siculus, his account of the ſuppoſed ancient iſland of 
Atalantis, I. 30. 
| Diſcontents, political, evaporate by the Uberty of coniplaint, j 
402. 
| Diſcocerial uſeful, why chince has always n more ſhare in them than 
ingenuity, iii. 313. v. 140. > WIE. 
Diſputes, religious, the the! tendency of, iii, 26. 
Dogeron, Bertrand, his character, iv. 419. Is ſent from. F. rance 
to ſettle and govern the buccaneersat St. Domingo and. Tortuga, 
ibid. Difficulty of ao taſk, ibid. His afliduity in reconciling. 
them to ſettlement and ' cultivation, 420. Supplies them with | 
women, 421. Improves the colony by the aſcendant he gained 
over their minds, 422. Meditated the conqueſt of che whole | 
iſland for France, 468. 
Domingo, St. diſcover⸗d by Columbus, ii, 41 PM  Defeription. of 
the iſland and inhabitants, ibid. Their religion and.cuſtoms, 
416. A ſort built and a garriſon left there by Columbus, 418, 
Columbus's ſecond arrival there, 4 Battle between the Spa- 
niards and the inhabitants, * "They reſolve to ſtarve the 
Spaniards, 


70 


Spaniards, 421. Cruelties exerciſed by the Spaniards, 422., A 

recruit of malefactors from the Spaniſh priſons brought to the 
ifland, 425. The natives reduced to ſlavery, 428. And at 
length extinguiſhed, 429. The culture of cochineal introduced 
into this iſland, 503. The northern coaſt of this iſſand ſettled 
by ſome French refugees, termed buccaneers, iii. 484. Decline 
of the Spaniſh colony chere, 486. Attack of, by Penn and Ven- 
ables, 491. The waſte of inhabitants in the mines ſupplied 
from Afriea, iv, 207. The ifland weakened by emigration to the 
continent of America, 209. Suffers by pillzge, ibid. Preſent 
ſtate of the Spaniſh colony, 210. The plain of Vega Real re- 


commended to the cultivation of the French, 213. Dimenſions. 


of the ifland, 415. Appearance of the coaſts, ibid. Cli- 
mate, 416. A gov.rnor ſent from France to regulate and ſetile 
the buccanneers there and at Tortuga, 419. A ſupply of women 
| ſent to them, 421. Improvements of the colony, 422. Their 
trade oppreſſed by new regulations, 425. The company of St. 
Louis formed, to extend cultivation to the ſouthward, 427. 
Ruin of this company, 428. Difturbance in the colony occa- 
fioned by an ill ſupply of flaves by the India Company, 431. 
Rapid improvement of, ſince, ibid. French ſettlements to the 
ſouthward, 432. Town of St. Lewis, 435. It's territory aud 
produce, ibid. Town of Cayes, 437. Means of improving 
this town, 439. The ſmuggling trade the great ſupport of 

_ theſe ſettlements, 442. Diſadvantages of the ſouthern ſettle- 
ments, ibid. Settlements to the weſtward, ibid. Town of 
Port au Prince deſtroyed by an earthquake, and rebuilt on the 
ſame ſpot, 446. Town of St. Marc, 448. Mineral waters diſ- 
covered in the territory of Gonayes, 450. Remarks on the 
neglect ſhe wu by mother-countries to diftant colonies, ibi Ac- 


count of the Mole of St. Nicholas, which ſeparates the veſtern 


from the northern part of the colony, 452. Town of Bombar- 
dopolis, 45 Port Paix, 454. The plain of the Cap*, i4:#. 
Town of St. Francis, 455. Exports of the iſland to France, 
459. Summary view of it's population, 8 „and manu- 
factures, 461. Treatment of the Negr., aves, 403. General 
view of the towns, 464. Connexions of the iſland with foreign 
nations, 465. Is diſtreſſed in times of war, 466. Advan'azes 
that might be made of the harhour at Fort Daupmn, 468. 
Hiftorical review of the conteſts between the French andSparyards 
on the ifland,' Bi. Remarks on the ſettlements of boundaries 
between their poſſeſſions, 472. Meaſures, proper to be taken by 
the French againſt invaſion, 474. | 


£ 


ominica, was one of the iſlands left to the native Caribs by the 


Engliſh and the French, v. 97. I ceded by the French to 
the Englith, 106. It's preſent ſtate of population and cultiva- 
tion, 107. Diſputes between the Engliſh there, and the neish- 
bouring French iſlands, about the latter. protecting refugee 

debtors, 108. Is made a free port, 111, Advantages of it's 
Bra e ogg onal po fodtion, 
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 :Ftration,/ ibid. Regulations eſtabliſhed in this ifland concerning 
free Negrpes, 114. 3 s 


4 . 4+ {i , 2195 187 £2 ; 3 £1] 2 
"Drake, Sir Francis, his ſucceſſes againſt the Spaniards in America, 


4 v. 339. 5 f k BY ai QVI..*7% 5 
Draper, Eliza, apoſtrophe to her memory, i. 9. 
Drefden porcelain, the beſt imitation of China ware made in Europe, 


Drucourt, Madame de, her gallant behaviour at the fie ge of Louiſ· 


12 bourg,. v. 322. T 


Druids, untient, a detail of their doctrines and rites, „ | 
Are ſeverely treated by the Romans, 342. Their religion ſupa 


planted by Chriſtianity, ibid. 


| Drankenneſs, general conſequences of this vice, iii. 182. Is pecue 


liarly deſtructive to the natives of America, ibid. 
| Dudley, governor of Jamaica, his character, v. 46. 


De Hamel, M. his method of preparing flour to keep in the Ca- 


ribbee ifleeds without fpoiling, iii 470. 


Duncan, colonel, 


at Fol 7. 


ert 


it. 109. Is made goveryer gf. Fon ich 110 Is pre 
on to oppoſe the ſchemes of Bourdonnais, 113. Defends Pon- 


58 dicherry againſt the Engliſh, 11 4. Aims at ſecuring a French 
_ dominion in Indoſtan; 1 29. Confers the ſubaſhip of the Decan 


nabob, 133. 
the diſcovery of a paſſage to China and Japan, through the 
northern ſeas, 213 Form a company to trade with India and 
ſend out ſhips, ibid. Attempr' a trade with Java, 214. Their 
\ Eaſt India Company eſtabliſhed, 2'5. Their conteſts with the 
Portugueze in the Indian ſeas, 217. Attempt to open 2 com- 

merce with China, 219. Eſtabliſh a ſettlement on the ifſand of 


1 Formoſa, 220. Ignominious conditions on which they are al- 


lowed to trade with Japan, 227. Articles of their trade with 
Japan, ibid. Excludè the Portügueze from the Moluc ca iflands, 
231. Meaſures taken by them to ſecure 4 mondpoly of the 
| oe trade, ibid. 238. Their motives for reraming' poſſeſ- 


fon of Timor; 247. And Celebes, 248. Eſtabliſmi a trade 
wirh Borneo for pepper, ibid. And with Sumatra for pepper 


A _ . View of! their trade wirh Siam, 286. How 
mey gained an eſtabliſhment in Malacca, 257 Aſfſiſt s. 
EEC | * £3 end 210: ang 
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Dutch, their oppofition to Philip II. of Spain, i. 211. Attempt 


N DB . 
king of Candy in driving the Portugueze out of Ceylon, 269. 
From whence they procure their cinnamon, 268. The terms 
to which they have reduced the king of Candy, 266. Account 
of their factories on the coaſt of Coromandel, 268. Review of 
their trade there, 269 Supplant the Portugueze in Malabar, 
id. The nature of the trade carried on by them there, 270. 
The motives of their forming a ſettlement at the Cape of Good 
Hope, 271. Remarks on their ſyſtem of policy at the Cape, 
287. And in Java, 290. How they acquired an (excluſive 
trade with Bantam, 293. With Cheribon, ibid. And with 
Mataram, 294. Defraud the natives in their dealings, 297. 
Cauſes of the proſperity of their Eaft India Company, 313. 
Cauſes of the decline of the company, 316. Their Eaſt India 
wars, 320. Abuſes of adminiſtration there, 325. Remedies 
. propoſed adapted to the evils, 327. Importance of this com- 
© | pany to the republic, 342. Degeneracy of the Duteh Nation, 
348. Endeavour to irritate the natives of India againſt the firſt 
Engliſh adventurers, 368. Commencement of hoſtilities, | 
Which are accommodated by a treaty between the two compa- 
nies, 369. Expel the Engliſh eruelly from Amboyna, 371. 
Ill treatment of the Dutch at Baſſora, how. retaliated by Baron 
©  Knyphauſen, 419. Preſent ſtate of their intercourſe with 
+» Knyphauſen, 419. Preſent flate of their intercourſe w 
China, ii. 352. And India, 370. Their rapid exertions 
againſt the eaſtern ſettlements of their enemies the Spaniards, 
... ypon the formation of heir republe, fi. 335 Eftablitha Wei 
India Company, and attack Brazil, 336. Their great ſucceſſes 
©. againſt the Portugueze by ſea, 338. Reduce all the coaſt of 
12 Bal, 339: Affairs of that colony under their adminiſtration, 
3348. Are expelled from Brazil, 352, Were the firſt people 
that promoted a commercial intercourſe among the nations of 
3 Eprope, iv. 246. Deſcription of their American iſlands, 248. 
Tue advantages derived from them, 254. Poſſeſs themſelves of 
- Surinam, 261. Reflections an the ſtate of the Dutch American 
.  -. , Colontes,. 284. Amount of their public debts, 285. Their ma- 
nufactures depreſſed by taxes, id. Necline of their herripg fiſh- 
+ ., cries, 286. Their navigation redueed, ibid. Their commiſſion 
.,\ [tradediminiſhgd, 287. The trade of inſurance loſt, ibid. Veſt 
hs e in the funds of other nations, 288. Precariouſneſs 
of their ſituation, 289. The advantages the induſtry of the 
Puteb gave them over the wealth of the Spaniards and Portu- 
e „ NN oi orcabraonl . rs 
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» Earth, the great changes it, has undergone from natural cauſes, 
'..+ one-ſource. of the ſuperſtition of: inankind, ii. 436. Compa- 
_  - Tiſen;between the Old and New World, v. 350. Attempt to 
+7! ccount for the diſpoſition of land and ſea, ibid. The equi- 
' +7-Parſe of, how ſupported, 361. Phænomena which indicate the 
„ continentsof America to have been more recently left by the 
Scean than thoſe of the Old World, 353. Has undergone va- 
tious Changes, vi. 463. | | . 
N | Earthquakes, 


Eertbyuker, the prognoſtic of, in Peru, iii. 107. 
El- India trade, the firſt cultivators of, in Europe, i. 13. 
 Eaft-India Companies. a ; 


„Dutch, the eſtabliſhment of, i. 215. . Cauſes of the 


3 #43 . ; 


- proſperity of, 313. Cauſesof irs decline, 316. Importance of 
this company to the republic, 342. __ 8 
— — Engliſh, firſt formed, i. 362. Objections made to the 
monopoly of, 384. A ſecond Engliſh company formed, 386. The 
two companies united, 387. Private trade between one port 
and another, encouraged in the Eaſt by the Engliſh Company, 
497. The Company has flouriſhed under all it's reſtraints, 498, 
Ihe Engliſh Company no longer a mercantile aſſociation, but a 
territorial power, 506. Great military eſtabliſhment ſupported 
by the Engliſh in India, 507. Compariſon between the conduct 
of the Engliſh and other India Companies, 512, Their Bengal 
adminiſtration corrupted, ibid. Their commercial oppreſſions, 
514. Pardamentary regulations of the Company's affairs, 525. 
Internal dg e made by the Company, 527. The Com- 
pany's circumſtances improve, 532 „ 


» > 


———, French, formed by M. Colbert, ii. 11. T erms of, 12. 


fi [ 


Wiſe adminiſtration of Martin the director, 63. Cauſes of the 
decline of the French Company, 67. Situation of the Company 
at the fall of Law's ſyſtem, 103. European trades reduced to 
ac⁊cquire territorial poffeſſions in Indoſtan for their own ſecurity 
there, 128. Cauſes 77 ill fortune of the French in India in- 
quired into, 143. The French Company opprefſea by the go- 
vernment, 145. New e of, 147. The excluſive pri- 
vileges of the Company ſuſpended, 150. Review of their cir- 
cumſtances at this time, ibid. The Company cede all their 
effects to government, 159. „ 98 
——— —, Daniſh formed, 11. 202. A new one eſtabliſhed, 204. 
A third Company formed on the failure of the laſt, 205. The 
conftitution of this Company explained, ibid. A new charter 
granted to it, 211. Review of the preſent ſtate of the Com- 
— — . Auſtrian, at Oftend, views which led to the formation 
of, il 220. It's ſucceſsful beginning, 221 Ts oppoſed by the 
Dutch and Engliſh, 222. Is bargained away by the court of 


# Vienna, 224. „ K | i ts Fraqyritt | 
———, A Swedith. Company eſtabliſhed, ii. 2 30. Great pro- 
fits made by, 231. Hiſtorical review of their trade, 2322 
———, Pruſſian, eſtabliſhed at Emden, ii. 252. Failure of, 2574. 
Diſcuſſion of the queſtion, whether the Eaſt India trade onght 
to be conducted by excluſive companies, or laid open, ii. 385. 
The nature of. the India trade ſtated, 387. Why it muſt be 
carried on by affociations, 388. Whoſe intereſt ir would be 
to vnite in one company, 391. The crigin of their excluſive 
privileges, 395. The political concerns of a company ſhould 
de veſted in the ſtate, 396. N 
Ecclehaſtical policy, hiſtorical review of, in the Chriſtian horch, 
334. | | 
; Equcation 
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Education in ſavage and in civilized ſociety, contraſted, ii. 5 38. 
Egy t, a country full of the ruins of it's antient proſperity, i. 46. 
Was intended by Alexander the Great as the ſeat of empire and 
the centre of trade for the whole world, 96. It's capital, Alex- 
andria, rendered the mart. for Eaſtern commerce, under Ptolomy 


and his fucceſſors, 97. The nature and manner of conducting 


this trade acfcribed, 98. Amazing extent of it's trade and 
opulence, 99. Was annexed to the Eaftern empire, too. It's 
final decay, ibid. It's connection with Venice under the Mam- 
meTJucs, 103. The antiquity of, compared with that of China, 
ii. 326 {it's boundaries and extent, i 4. The climate, 
ibid. U he fertility of the country owing to the Nile, 5. Diſ- 
tribution of lands, 6. Claſſes of the inhabitants, ibid. Go- 
vernment, 8. The beys, how promoted, and their authority, 
9. The troops, ibid. Taxes and trade, 10. Duties upon 
commerce, 13 I he climate of, antiently rendered unhealthy 
by the cultivation of rice, vi. 68. TO WR OY 


* 


EI Dorada, cui rent traditions of a rich country of that name in the 


interior parts of Guiana, vi. 399. Wit 
Elizabeth, queen of England, her character, i. 362. Her ſpeech 
to the houſe of commons, relating to the Eaſt India charter, 363; 
Her policy in completing the reformation, v. 346. Her at- 
tention to the 1217 + maritime ſtrengteh, vi. g i 
Emerald, a gem peculiar to Ametica, ii 85. Produced in the 
een Yaris 4 7 74 y + een r een 
province of New Grenada, 86. How found, bi. f 


Emigraſion, hint to the Governors of countries how to prevent it, 


"E 449. Reflections on the propenſity to, in Sweden, ii. 235. 
Encyc li pœdia. character of that great work, vi. 8456. 
Engl ind, general view of the manners of the people in the fifteenth 

century, i. 23 Formerly ravaged by nofthern invaders, is again 
thrown into contuſion by William the Conqueror introducing the 
feudal government, 357. Low ſtate of commeree, during the feu- 
dal ages 358. Wholeſome regulations of Henry VII for eman- 
cipating the common people, ibid. The true principles of trade 
miſunderſtood at that time, 359. Flemiſh Workmen who ar- 
rive there ill treated by the natives, 361. Manufactures intro- 
duced by the Spaniſh oppreſſions in the Netherlands, and the 
peiſecution of the Proteſtants in France, ibid Improvement 
of trade and navigation under Queen Elizabeth, 362. Forma- 


tion of the Faſt Iadia company, 1b The principles on which 


this company formed their Eaſtern ſettlements, 365, Meet 
with diſappcintments, 367. Acquire à ſhare of the ſpice trade 
with the Dutch, ibid. Hoſtilities between the two compa” ies 
. "accommodated by a treaty, 369. Are ill uſed vy the Dutch at 
Amboyna, 37'. Engagement between Captain Beſt and the 
Portugueze, 372. Aſſiſt Schah Abbas in e . elling the Portu- 
gueze from Ormus, 374. A trade eftablithec at Gombroon by 
the Engliſh, 375: + Ther ludia trade neglected during the civil 
war under Charles I. 377. Revival of, under Oliver Crom vel. 
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treated by 


gria the pirate, 442. 


intercourſe with China, 


I NAGDveUETRY, 3 
379.” e fide Japan, ibid. The India" company in 
treated by Charles II. 380. Iniquitous conduct of Joſias Child 
and his brother, 381. Are reduced by 'Aurengzebe to ſubmil- 
fion, 382. Effects of the revolution that depoſed James 11. on 
Eaſt India affairs, 383. A ſecond Eait India company formed, 


| 386. The two united, 357. Their ſeitlement at Pulocondor 


eſtroyed by the Macafar -gartiſon, © 388 Overpower the 
French in the Eaſt, 3 89.. Meaſures taken to. impfove the trade 


of the Red Sea, 410. Eſtabliſh a factory at Maſeste, in che 


Petfian gulph, 422. Account of their factory at Anjengo, on 
the coaſt of Malabar, 429. Aſſiſt the Marattas in reducifig An- 

| How they . aſcendancy over 
Surat, 445. Reduce the''town of Baroche, 446. And the 
illand of Salſette, 448. Their trade and improvements at Bom- 
Bays 449. How expoſed to conteſts with the Marattas, 451. 


7 


Their poſſeſſions on the coaſt of Coromandel, 461. 'Cudalore, 


462. Maſulipatan, ibid. Territories in the Decan, 464. Ac- 
count of Madraſs, 455. Their connections with'the nabob ef 
Arcot, 466. War with Hyder Ali Khan, 467. Account of their 


ſettlement on the iſland of Sumatra, 469. Their new ſettle- 


ment at Balambangan deſtroyed, 41. Their poſſeſſions and 
trade in Bengal, 479, 484. Remarks on the general affairs of 
their India company, 498. The territorial power of the Eaſt 
India company precarious, 559. Their adminiftration corrupt- 


ed, 512. Are accuſed of monopolizing rice during the famine 
in Bengal, 518. The adminiftration of the company ordered 
under parliamentary inſpection, 58 2444. 


Are accuſed of uſing the French ill in Bengal, ff. 166. Re- 
marks on their Eaſtern policy, 188. Attempt a paſſage into Per- 
ſia by the Wolga and the Caſpian Sea, 293. Preſem ſtate of their 

| 35 3. General review of their conduct in 

India, 370. Their firſt ſettlement in the bay of Honduras, 551. 


Hiſtory of the contract to ſupply the Spaniſh American ſettle- 
ments with Negroes, ili. 225. Account of their ſcheme for de- 


priving Spais of their Mexican dominions, 306 Cauſe of the 

connection between England and Portugal, 428. Nature of the 

Portugal trade, ibid. Remarks on the decline of this trade, 434. 
Settle the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's in conjunction with t 


French, 481. Motizes of Cromwell for attackingthe Spani- 


ards in the Weſt Indies, 489. The iſland of Jamaica taken, 


492. How the Engliſh gained a ſuperiority over the Dutch in 


the political ſyſtem of Europe, 527. Remarks on tke political 
publications there, 532. War with Spain in 1739, on dceeunt 
of their violent proceedings in the Weſt Indies, 534. Pheir 
political views, 539 Motives that, in 1955, led to the war 
with France, $41. Remarks on the mode of commencing this 
war, 542. National dejeQion at the firſt events of the war 545. 
Mr. Pitt appointed miniſter; and his character, 547.“ Execu- 


tion of Admiral Byng, 348. Conſequences of this example; ibid. 
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| TRT | | 
Eſtabliſhment of the Marine Society, 549-.;, Proſpetous events 
of he war, 550. Mr. Pitt's plan of conduct examined, 557. 
Reflections on the terms of the peace, 566. Particulars rejaiin 
to their trade on the coaſt of Africa, iv. 77. Origin of their Airy: 
can company, 97. Amount of their flave trade, ibid. Their 
connections with the Daniſh American iſlands, 302. | 
Ho the Exgliſh irritated the Caribs againſt them, 357. Po- 
litical view «cf England, v. 1., State of, when ſettlements firſt 
| began to be formed on the American iſlands, 2. Plan of policy 
purſued by Henry VII. 4. Cnaiacter of James I. 6. The peo- 
ple oppoſe his arbitrary principles, 8 Keview of the civil war 
between Charles I, and his parliament, 11. The population of 
the Britiſh American iſlands in great meaſure owing to this war, 
12. The good policy of tranſporting felons to the American 
plantations, 13. General view of the government of the Ame- 
Tican iſlands, 14. The cultivation of ſugar, how introduced 
into the American iſlands, 46. Motives tor framing the navi- 
gation act, 17. Hiſtory of the ſugar trade, 18. Sonditions 
upon which land in the American ifla:ds was fold by tue govern- 
ment, 115. Limitation of plantations, 116. Reitraint unpoſed 
on the property of the French planters in the ceded iſlauds, 118. 
Ill ſuegeſs of rath ſettleis on theſe iſlands, 19. General cha- 
racter of the Engliſh Wet} India iſlands, 120. The white inha- 
bitants in, decreaſe in proportion to the increaſe oi Negroes, ibid. 
Venal ſpirit 0i the Englith, 123: , Cauſes of the flourithing ſtate 
of their Weſt India ſetilements, 124 . Amount of the receipts 
from theſe colonies, 126. General character of the city ot Lon- 
don, 127. Reduction of Canada, 487. , Cauſes of the fatlure 
of the attempt on Quebec in 1690, 194. Share the fur trade 
with the French, 213. ; 1 1463 bus d 5 
Origin of the diſputes with the French in Canada, 316. Caufes 
of their firſt ill ſueceſſes againſt the French in America, 317, 
Canada conquered, and ceded to the Engliſh, 333. Hiſtory 
of the Engliſh ſettlements in North America, 338. Formation 
» the South and Nortu Virginia companies, 340, Hiſlory of 
religion in England, 341. Crafty uſurpations o the Romiffi 
clergy over the people, 343. Events which facilitated the re- 
formation, 346 Deſcription of Hudſon's Bay, 367. Of News 
faungland, 392. Cod fiſhery on the great bank, 398. De- 
ſeript ian of: Nova Scotia, 415 Account of New England, 429. 
Laws for the encouragement ot the whale fithery, 447. Noya 
Belgia, afterward Ne York, ſeized from the Dutch, 453. 
And New rf y, 464 Setilement of Pepoſylvania, vi. 10. 
155 Maryland, 31. Virginia, 41. The two Carolinas, 56. Geor- 
gia, 72. Florida, 82. Extent of the Britith territories in 
North America, 94. Promote the cultute of maize in their ſet- 
tlements, 103. Encourage the importa tion of na val ſtores from 
America, ibid. I he importation of American iron ablurgly 
obſtructed, 10 A free 1mportatian of it allowed, 108. Ihe 
government oppoſe the deſire of ſome of the American colo- 
| nies, 


= 


Ni OD EX, OG 
nies, of putting an end to Negro ſlavery, 122. Public dificffes 
of, in the year 1763, 142. The colonies called upon tor 
aſſiſtance, 143. The policy of this requiſition inquired into, 
145. American ſtamp act paſſed, 150. And repealed, ibid, 
Other duties impoſed in its ſtead, 151. And repealed, except 
in the article of tea, 15 3. Boſton port bill, 154. Commence- 
ment of the American war, 159. The American ſtates aſſume 
Independence, 195, Progreſs of the war with them, 202, 

| Cantes in Britain which operated to the ill ſucceſs of the Ame- 
rican war, 208. Errors of their generals in America, 210. 
War with France, 222. The mediation of Spain refuſed, 235. 
Divided ftate of England at this time, 236. | 
Hiſtorical review of the conſtitution of the Britiſh government, 
294. Character of the feudal ſyſtem framed there by William 
the Conqueror, 295. Magna Charta obtained, 296. Growth 
of the houſe of commons, ibid. The government of Elizabeth 
| arbitrary, 297. Cauſes of the civil war under Charles I. traced 
ibid, The crown granted to William III. under a formal com- 
paQ, 298. Analyſes of the preſent Engliſh government, ibid. 
Is the bett conſtitution exiſting in the world, 304. Its gefects 
: | pointed out, 306. The pretenſions of the Englith to a perpe- 
tual empire of the ſea, ridiculed, 395. Hiſtory of the Fogiith 
1 - navy, ibid, The injuſtice of impreſſing ſeamen condemned, 
i 401. Their liberal proſecution of commerce, 49. 
| England, New. See New England. | | | 
G Enſenada, M. de la, ſubſtitutes detached veſſels inſtead of fleets 
of galleons, for carrying on the Spaniſh trade with America, iii. 
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292. 5 
Entails of eſtates, unfavourable to population, vi. 471. 
| Enterpriſes, the principles that ſtimulate mankind to, ii. 292, 
| Epicuras, his character, vi. 528. 8 e | 
Ermine of Canada deſcribed, v. 198. 5 
Eſſeguibo, account of the Dutch colony there, iv. 275. 158 1 
Eſguimauæ Indians deſcribed, with their manners and cuſtoms, v. 
370. Are peculiarly expoſed to blindneſs and the ſcurvy, 371. 
Eugene, Prince, patronizes the formation of an Auſtrian Eaſt In 
dia company at Oftend, li. 220. | | | 
Euphrates, a town built by the Dumplers in Pennſylvania, account 
of, vi. 17. 85 | 3 1 
Europe, 285 the modern inſtitutions of, are inferior to thoſe of an- 
tient Greece, i. 8. How the ſubjection of, to the northern in- 
vaders of the Roman empire, was facilitated, 9. Barbariſm of 
under theſe rude mafters, 10. The middle ages of, charaQte- 
rized, 11. Is invaded by the Normans and Arabs, 12. Firſt at- 
tempts at an Eaſt India trade, 14. General view of the man- | 
ners of the principal nations of, in the fifteenth century, 21. 8 
The cruſades favourable to the civil liberties of, 110, Whe- Fe 
| | ther the connections of, with Aſia, be os ma or not, ii. Fl, 
; 358. A review of the preſent ſtate of, 401. Perſonal liberty Fl, 
1 more extenſive in, when the chain of feudal RENT "4 5 5 
5 . ro en, : 
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2 -hoakea, than in any ſormer times, iv. 133. Confafian ed 
in, on account of the Spanith ſucceſſion, v. 224. Review of the 
means by which this quarter ot the. world arrived at its preſent 
ſtate of. civilizations vi 266. Cauſes of the little influence the 
Turkiſh princes have in the affairs of, 272. The tranquillity of. 

| Gught to be ſecured by means ſunilar to that of the Germanic 


y, 293. Hiſtorical review of the hierarchy of the church of 


Rome, 333. The true policy of Europe defined, 364. The 
firſt introduction of ſtanding armies, 375 War extended by 
this innovation, 377. The art of fortifeation invented by the 
Duich, 379. War carried on now with more humanity than 
in antient times, 383. Evils reſulting from thegreat increaſe of 
ſoldiers, 384. Progreſs of military navies, 388. The ſuperi- 
ority of this quarter of the world over the reſt, reſulting from it's 
naval ſtrength, 398. Is rendered more quiet at land, by the diver- 
ſion of hoſtilities to the ſea, 399. Hiſtorical deduction of the pro- 
greſs of commerce in, 404. Induſtry, it's importance to, the 
- exiſtence of the ſeveral ſtates of Europe, 411. Aris and ſciences 
brought from Afia by the cruſaders, 452. The alterations pro- 
duced in, by manufactures, 457. lt's rude ſtate in antient 
times, 464. Evidences of it's having been but thioly inhabited 
formerly, 465. The Roman conqueſts tended to de population, 
466. The antient forms of government unfavourable to popu- 


lation, 467; Origin of capital cities, 469. Population depen- 


dem, in great meaſure, on the diſtribution of landed property, 
470, Eſtimate of the good and evil reſultiag from the diſco- 
very of _ Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 479. 


Euftatia, St the ifland deſcribed, iv. 249. I's: revolnions, od: 


preſent produce, ibid. Nature of the trade of that port, 256. 
Number of inhabitants, and their defencelels. ſtare, 257. Ls 
H. 


C4 þ "a 


- Fairs, the principal.places of trade during. the 1 e of com- | 


merce,. i. 13. Method of carrying « on trade there formedlys 16. 
ii. 
Falkhind Iſlands, account of the eng attempt to elabliſh * 
tlement on them, iii. 3ot. S 
Faſbions, the extenſive. influence of ci ir 68S. 812 1 Lig 
Ferviambcea, in Braril hiſtorical defeription of that government, 
SG „ e 
| Nn . 3 ah iland on the conſt of Fernambucca. in 
Brazil, defcribed, iii. 300. ' 
Feudal ſyſtem: of government, the leading principles. of i. 73 
The-tyrannical frame of it, how underauned, 8. Origin of, 
vi. 268. Subſiſts in Poland 1 in all the wer of | its ie 
ſtitut ion, 287. 
Fes, arcount of this fats; and its e iv. 18. 
 Flandersy. trade and. manufactures early cultivated 3 2 
Florida, diſcoveted by Ponee de Leog, v. 139. Is — 2 by 
the Spaniards, and imprudently. managed by the French, 140. 
The French exterminated by the Spaniards, 142, The Spa- 
Ys. VE. Rr niards, 
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| Ferref, 


EY - ence in the Eaſt, _ Character of the French nation, and 


EN D EAN x. 
niards, in turn, exterminated by the — Was firſt re- 


ſorted to by the Spaniards. for ſlaves, vi. 82. French ſetilers 


dtiven out by the Spaniards, 83. Is ceded to Britaie, 87. 


The Spaniſh i nhabitants retire to Cuba, ibid. Regulation of 
— this province by the Engliſh, 88. A colony of: Greeks: brought 


over, 89. Advantagecus fituation of: this country. 91. EKaſt 
Florida, a barren, ſandy ſoil. ibid. Method of cifilizing) the 
Indian natives of Weſt Florida propoſed, 926; ft 7 114 are 
Formoſa, a deſcriptiou of that iſland. andi iis iohabitants, 1. 220. 
Niles to cominereial importance, hy the ſettlement of the Dutch 
on it, and the artival of a colony of Chineſe. refugees, 221. He- 
toie conduct of Hambroeck, when the. iſland; was beſieged by 
Coxkinga, 22 The Dutch expeljeds/22 3. Why no European 
ſettlement bas ſinoe been. formed on that ifland, id, 
ain, account of his, vqyage to New Guinea,” in 
ſearch of ſpiaes, i. 332. | 


Fertification, the art of, ;nvected 3 Dutch, vi. 379% 


. of Canada, deſoribed, u. 2004+ / 163k nt 5216 5 
e the enen of che kJ of Quakers, his. charagter, 
vi. $64. wt 115+ 7 ih 9 bp! 4714058 % I”. 4: 7 0 Mer 


Pronce, ate of hs kingdom winder Lende Nl. rs 20 en 
Character of Dagobert, king of. in the ſevearh g cen ti, 
a 5. Agtienhure recommended hy Charlemagne, ibid 2 
patronimed by St. Lewis, 7. % Improvements. aitendedi io by 
ſubſequont princes, 8. Firſt attempts of the French at navsl 


dennen lb the Eaſt 4d. lil conducbech ſetilement on Mada- 
oy gaſcar. bid. An Eaſt India company formed by M. Colbert, 


141. — — the centre of their Eaſtern trade, 23. Un- 


0 dertake- naval enterprises by the adtice of Caron, their leader, 


46. Send a fleet to Siam, 5 3. Cauſes of their, loſing the mar- 
ket of Cochin China, 63. Remarks on the political: adminiſ- 
-- eration of Lewis XIV. 64. Wiſe conduct of, Martin, the di- 
rector of the Eaſt India oompany 65. Cauſes of the decline of 
he company, 67. Brief hiltorical view of the finances dr France, 
72. Extortions of the. Louibards. 78. State of tbe French 
revenues at the death of Francis I. 59; Character of the duke 
de Sully, as a financier, B Cbaracter of, N. Colbert, 81. 
Adminĩſtration of the duke of Orleans, 83. Ideas of reformers 
at this ſeaſon, ibid. The duke of Orleans inſtitutes an office for 
-* the: revifon- of publir acenunis. 88. Law's famqus ſeheme for 
| - reforming the finances, B53. State-of:the revenues at the death 
of Lewis XIV. 94. Kno ſtrophe- to the preſent king on the 
ſtate of the nation, ibal. he iſles of enen ioe 
ſettled, 106. Nevie w ofthe French 5 on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, at the commepcement of the war in 1784, with 
the Engliſh; 138 Inquiry into the cauſes: of their misfartunes 
in Aſia 143 | Hiſtory ofthe! tabaceo trade in Ftange, 153. 
Preſent ſtate of the French on the coaſt of Malabar; 163: And 
in Bengal. 166. Hints offered for the reſtoration of their ioflu- 


remarks 


1 N D E a X. 


tematks on the antipatliy between them and the Spaniards, 273. 


Their preſent intercourſe with China, 334. General review of 


their Eaſtern conduct and policy, 370. | 13: ? 
. " Settlements attempted by the French ia Brazil, iii. 34. 


Remarks on theè peace of Aix Ja Chapelle, 5 36. Unjuſti- 


fable commentement of hoſtilities by the Engliſh in 1955, with- 


out a previous declaration of war, 542. The French ſucceſsful - 


in the early ſtages of this war, 545. Buy precipitate theinſelges 


into a train of diſaſters, 546. Their rapid defeats and diſtreſſes, 


5 50. Guadalupe taken, 55 2. Martinico taken, 53 3. Overtures 
for peace made to Mr. Pitt, and the uſe he made of them, 559. 

General reſlections on the permanency of the citcumſtances of 
France, iv. 290. The Caribbee Iſlands ſettled under an excluſive 
company, 315. Miſtakes of Colbert, 318. The colonies redeemed, 


and thrown open, 320. But oppreſſed by taxation, ibid. Heavy . 


duties impoſed on commodities exported from them, 322 · The 
adminiſtration of the colonies ro formed, 325. Settlements at- 
tempted in Guiana, 330. Arguments of the miniſtry in favour of 
renꝑwing theſe attempts, 335. Flan adopted forchis purpaſe, 337: 
Errors in the execution, 338. Proper meafures far ſettling and 


improviag Guiana, 346. Freſent ſtate of French Guiana, 354. 


* 
„ 


Account of the iffand: of St. Lucia, 357. Martinico, 371. Gua - 
dalupe, and ii's dependencies, 397. St. Domingo 415. Sum- 


mary of the imports from the American colonies, 460. Re- 


marles on the dſtahliſhment of property in the French iſlands, 
483. On the levy of taxes, 487. Particularly that on Negro 
' Haves, 488. Military ſtate of the iſlands, 495. Regulations 
pf inheritance, 499. Payments of debts in the colonies, how 


provided for, 503. France unable to draw. home all the pro- 
ductions af hef colonies, 61 3. A regulation af the prohibitory 


las recommended, 514. The commerce of the colonies ought. 


not to be ſubjeted to the expence and delays of a ſtaple in 


France, 516. Whether the adminiſtration of colony gaveroment 


be veſted in proper hands. 519. Or condutted on proper prin- 


ciples, 521. Alterations neceſſary to be made in the adminiſtta- 


tion of the French iſlands, 54! Whether France can eſtabliſh 
a formidable navy, 531. The proper means to attain this end, 


535 
ments in North America, firſt promoted by Admiral Coligny, 


138. | Cauſe of the miſcarriage of their firſt efforts, 146. 


1 he French ſettle Cape Breton, 226. And St. Jobn, 234. 
Diſcovery of the river Muſifſfippi, 236. Account of the famous 
Law, and his ſcheme; 242, Deſcription and ſettlemert of Loui- 
ſiana, 249. Review of the conſequences of perſecuting the Pro- 
teſtants in France, 269. Louiſiana ceded to Spain, 281. Exa- 


. mination into the right of France to make this transfer, ibid. 
Origin of the diſputes with the Engliſſi in Canada, 316: Ca- 


„ nada 


Fa upplant the Engliſh in. the ſugar trade, v. 19. Settles 
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nada ceded to the Engliſh, 334. - Cod-fiſhery at Newfound- 
land, 407. Eſtibliſhments leit them by treaty, to carry on this 
fiſhery, 413. Amount of their cod #thery,- 144. 
Acknowledges the independence of theBritithAmerican colonies, 
di. 222. War with Eggland, 325. -Conſtitutionalervors in the 
navy, 226. Remarks on th6condadt of this government reſpect- 
ing Americs, 230. Motives of France in aſſiſtingthe Americans, 


242. Hiſtorical review of the government of. 315. Lewis Xl. 


properly the firſt monarch of France, 316. Cauſes which ope- 


rate to reſtrain the tyrannyiof the — of, 318. Attempts of 


Lewis NIV. to eſtabliſft a maritime forces 393. His firſt naval 
Exploits, ibn. His miſtakes, 304. Complexion of the French 
commerce, 409. Subjects of utiliiy, but lately atiended to by 
French, writers, 526. Rapid revival of the fine arts in, 5 30. 
Frankincenſe, it's high eſtimation among the antients,:and- their 
calition againſt the: frauds of the workmen who prepared it. i. 99. 


Franklin, Dr; ts. vr ogra _ rapid population” of North 


15 12 2 


America, i. 1 43. 11 


| wh feſſional,” the confeienes; ex , ' reconciled: to the prac- 
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| Froderch l. King of: : Profits, ehataRter of, ll. App. Eſtabliſhes 


an Eaſt India Company at Embden, 251. Theicom fails, 

252. ReflsQions on his: adminiſtration, bid. A rophe * 

253. Neſornus che art of arg vi. 362. 

„ the 3 of, founded by the Dane 215. 

Friendſbip. the nature and : offices: ef, explained, v. ene Gt fa- 
vage life, #64: i ed altos ee fd 


Frontenait;: fort, in „Saad s ſituation,” 1d ovation of it's 


erection, v. 297. K af}} 5 

Frozen Ocean, the Ruflian accounts of; to be Kies idgo⸗ 5 

. wm A 1 ſtory of bis —_— from Callao into Hudſon's 
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Fun al, town of, on the: iſland of Madeira, ſome account of, 


i. 38. 5133.5 Sts Ini eb ding 
Fars, ap LIE * ents Canada which favaih them, 
1 1 Tho trade with the Indians for, deſeribeds 26: 
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ce river, on e of Africa, deſcribed, with the trade car- 


tied on there; iv. 8 4. 


| Galiles, his conjeQuures. concerning he Genes: — the earch, alorm 


the G i. 34 Invented the teleſcope, ibid. 
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vernor of Canada. a+ charaQter, and coded to- | 
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Gama, Vaſco de, his firſt voyage to the Eaſt Indies, 1.55, Diſ- 


—— 


covers Calicut, and returns to Portugal, 91. His ſucceſſes fa- 
vourable to the civil liberties of Europe, 110. 18 flit 


Gambia river, and the trade carried on there deſcribed, ir. 79. = 
Ganges, account of the European factories up that tiver, i. 487. 


The navigation of this river, and that of Hughley deſcribed, 488. 
Commercial intercourſe, how conduQedon theſe io rivers, 489. 
_ Gafea, Pedro de la, a prieſt, arrives in Peru with powers to re 


Pizarro, and ſentences him to death, #65. 


late the province, iii. 46. His charaQer, ibid. Defeats Gonzales 


Gauls, antient, retroſpeCt- of the ſtate of commerce among them, \ 


ii. 2. Heavy duties impoſed. on land and water carriage. under 
the Franks, 3. See France. | "20804 130709 


Genius, how tar influenced by climate and government,..1. 391. 


How diſtinguiſhed. v. 141060. 
Georgia, in North America, it's ſituation and extent, vi. 72. 


Is peopled by inſclvent debtors from England, 73. Under 


the care of general Ozlethorpe, ibid. Is e e e the 
arrival of other ſettlers, 74. Decline of 


provinoe, ibid. E ern — 1 44 2 : | IS 9. * No 4. 
Germany, general view of the manners of the inhabitants, in the 


| fifteenth century, i. 24. The political conflitution of that;em- 
| Pire examined, vi. 290. The tranquillity: of the empire ſecured * 
by Maximilian, 292. Why deficient in collective power and 


energy, 294. Obſtacles to the commeree of this empire, 411. 


Ginger, the plant deſcribed, it's: different ſorts, and cuſtomary 


© uſes in Aſia, i. 437. 


Ginſeng, deſcription; and reputed virtues of this root, ii. 317 Is 


= higbly: valued by the! Chineſe, 318. Is found in Canada, 
v. 309. The trade with, to China, ruined, 310000... 
Glory; true, is the lot of virtue, not of genius, iv. 188. 


Goa, the iſland and city of, deſcribed, i. 94. Nature of it's 


government at the arrival of the Portugueze, 95. Is taken by 
Ibuquerque, id. A d fortified, : ibid. It's preſent decayed 


ſtate, 4 3 . 
Gold, the corrupter of all governments, ii. 61. And ſilver, the 


relative values of, how averaged, 350. The neceſſity of 


keeping up the circulation of theſe metals, 368. Reflections on 
the enormities by which theſe metals are procured, 505. Pro- 
duce of the mountains of Zacatecas, 510. Lehmanns remarks 
on the means of procuring them, iii. 102. Where found, in 
the valleys of Peru, 136. Mines of Huantsjaba, 138. Of. 
Potoſi,” 139. Of Oruro, 140. Theſe metals loſe their value 
in proportion as their quantity is multiplied, 287. The thirſt 
of, productive of the worſt of all traffic, that of ſlaves, 408. 
Their proportional values to each other, in various places and 
at various times, ſtated, 10. al 
? x 


— 


| colony, 75. 
Cauſes of it's ill ſucceſs, 76 Recovers by the government 
being taken out of priyate bands, 81, "Preſent ſiate of the . 
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the he Rs LY Sobverübn of, toi. Scherl review of the 


X. 
Gold Coaſt, account of the native Africans of, iv. 67. i Method 


of the natives in Laer, gold, yo. It's extent, and the 
European factories ſettled there, 81. 


Gombroon deſcribed, and a trade eſtabliſhed there by the Engliſi, 


375: 
cn the ifland of, deſcribed, iv. 78. 
Gofnold, his expedition to North America, "Y diſcovery of New 
England, v. 340. 


Gulenburgb made the ſcat of the Swediſh Eaſt India Company, 


ii. 232. 

Grvernmajt, general reflections on the evtndſicizeil nature of, 
j. 196. Civil and religious, the diſtinction between traced, 
iii. 216, Parallel between que founded on injuſtice, and one 
' founded on virtue, vi, 1. Neither of theſe ſpecies of govefn- 
ment to be N 5 Political, compared with that of a pri- 

Vate fe way, 138. ar always furnithes a pretence for uſurpa- 

| dons, 50. American ideas of, 161. 188. The various revo- 
lutions 8 t Fed, 264. Military and deſpotie, reciprocally 
tend to Ne" et, 271. Analyſi is of the government of Great 

Britain, 2 wy. Pernicious Conſequences of authorit y in, 351. 

K The comp piecion * determines the character 6f thofe who live 

under it, 353. Policy and legiſlation diſtinguiſhed, 354. Va- 
== ording to the character of the prince, 3 A ſecret 
ſpiracy an Bark on by all monarchies againſt fre es ſtates, 369. 
Dha ogue between the Auf bor and a miniſter of tate, on whe 
* arcana of government, By. | 
s, Dominic de, revenges the treatment af his counttymen 
on the Spaniards at Florida," v. 142. 


Z Gramont, a Buccaneer, bis Et] wii. 513. Surpilzes Cam- 


peachy ys 


_ Granada, Aebber of the Moorith king gdom of, in Spit, fl. 408. 


Is reduced, ibid, Terms of cn eK granted to them, 
zi. 259. er 1 of the Moors by Philip II. ibid. Ex- 
palficd e of, and rhe conſequences of this infatuated meaſure, 250. 
. New, in South Anjeriea, i vs extent and climate, iii. 83. 
Account of the natives, 983. They are reduced by Spaniſh A 
venturers ** Exaggerated e of the firſt riches of this 
| country, 35. Farnithes emera}ds, ibid. And gold, 86. | 
verned under the viceroyalty of Peru. . be ferocity of 
* natives ſoftened by the miffionaries, 88. Mines more at- 
 tehded to there than agriculture, ibid. Indications of the 
140% 54 of it's mineral riches, 8g. Deſcription of irs capi- 
hy 5 wy, 
Great; lain. See Ei | ? 7 
Crate, the niatura! circunaſt bes - bf Rest Arovrable to com- 
der is The antietit infticutions of, W to thoſe of 
Ames, 8 3. View of the Greek empire when attacked by 


hiſtory 


1: N UE X2 


hiſtory of, with a character of the natives of, vi. 266. A re- 
view of the antient commerce of the Grecian ſtates, 404 Why 
famous for the fine arts, 521. "It's former and perſent tate 
contraſted, 527. 5 0 
Greeks, antient, their genius for the vel exemplified, 
_ 355- Inquiry into their fabulous accounts 'of 5 e 
„ 2; 
Grenade, one of the Caribbee INands, deſcribed, v As 15 firſt 
ſertled by the French, ibid. Extraordinary tribunal formeg-to 
condemn a 1apacious French governor, 84. Is cultivated from 
Martinico, ibid. Is ceded to England, 86. Errors of . ne 
proprietors, ibid. It's preſent exports to England, 88. 
Grenadines, general account of theſe iſlands, v. 89. 
Guadalupe, Hand of, taken from the French by ahe; Englith, 
iii. 55 2. Deſcription of, iv. 397. Diſtinction between-Guada- 
lupe and Grand Terre, ibid. It's firft ſenlement by the Tenge 
and the deptedations they ſuffered from the native Caribs, 398 
Other diſadvantages the coloniſts laboured under, 399- As 
W proſperity owing to it's conqueſt by the Engliſh, 401. 
arious ſyſten:s ſince adopted by France in the government of 
this iſland, 402. Iſlands dependent on it, 405. Preſent _ 
of all theſe iſlands, 407. Exports of Guadalupe, 409. 
ſeription of the harbour of Pitre Point, 410. Improvement to 
be ex ected in this iſland, 411. 17 Examination — es 
again invaſion, 412. 3 297 gg 
Guam, the principal of the Matiaiine igands, deferibed ik. 530. 
Agriculture introduced into this: dang by: M. Tobias u 
F . 240 | 
Guanaco,' a wild ſpecies of animal in Peru, deſeribed, i ili. 125. 
"Their fleece, 1277. 1595521] e pomp 
 Guanca Velica, account of the quickſieer mines there, il. 243. 
| - Unw holeſomenefs of the air, 144-- „ n 
Guatimala, account of the : provinces over dah the, audience of, 
extends its jurifdiction, i 1. 545. Account of the proviace and 
city of, 545. This city the channel of communication with 
Peru, 54). Inftru@ions for the invaders of this city,. 548. Is, 
bee now deſtroyed By an Krka, ibid. A new city 
Ae, 350; CS 275 
\ — Aer of Momewime; defends tba Mexico, 
= e Cortez, il. 454. His erve treatment and death, 485. 
Bas the town of, in Peru, deſeribed, ni. 115 Peculiar 
Had of a purple dye found on the coaſt; 216. T rade of this 
Wen, 117 "Inconveniences the tant a8: able to, 


ibid. 5 


— 


Fg A 


— 


8 Cuiana, 3 of, iv. 258, Renirks on "tho, foil. of, ibid. 


Account of the growth of mangroves, 299. Extenſive mo- 
1 260. Dutch ſetilement at Surinam. 261 Bethice, 274 
the hach 275. "Demerary, ibid. Cauſe af the bed ſtate of 


ich ſetilements in this country poioted out, 27. Diſad- 
a 


3 
j 
g 
f 
* 
ö 


| X. 
# vantages of the climate, 257. Trade of the Engliſh to that 
country, 283. Manners and cuſtoms of the natives, 328. 
Traditionary reports reſpeQing the territory called El Dorado, 
329. Sir Walter Raleigh's expedition to this countr 95 ibid. At- 
tempts of the French to ſettle it, 330. Ill ſucceſs of, 334. Ar- 
ments urged in fayour of renewing their attempts, 335. 
: Errors in the plan adopted for this purpoſe, 338. Deſtruction of 
a large @lony brought over at the commencement of the rainy 
ſeaſon, 311. The country upbraided oy account of this diſaſ- 
ter, 342. Actount of the coaſt belonging to France, 343. Cli- 
mate, 345. Soil, iid. Succeſsful cultivation of M. Mallouet, 
. 346. Proper meaſures for ſettling and improving this diſtrict, 
ibid. Character of the interior natives, 348. Means propoſed 
for civilizing — 249. The boundarres dught ane 
be ſettled, 353. Preſent tare of French Guiana, 354. 
| Guinea, — or the firſt expeditions ef:the Portugueze to the 
cdaſt of; i. 36. Iaquiry into the cauſe of the black colour of 
the natives of, i. 42. Only two ſeaſons in thæt country; 50. 
The air there corrupted by moraſſes, 3 Soil of the different 
diſtricts, ibid. The weſtern coaſts: of. fecurg, and the ſeaealm, 
75 Winds and currents, ibid. The natives: there deftitute'of 
1 iſtory,- 54. Manner of electing their chiefs; in the »perty 
ſtates, 55. Manner of ſending embaſſies from one ſtate: to 
- nnother, '56. Cauſes of their wars, aud manner of carrying 
them on, 57. Power of their Princes, ibi. Their religion, 
S8. Manners and cuſtoms, 60. Low ſtate of arts among 
the Negroes; 61. Treatment of their women, 62. Hiſtori- 
cal aecount of the ſlave age: . | er of an Engliſh en | 
Teft there, 166. BN KS 


wy 


Guinea, News ſpices. found. growing there by captain Force, 


Begg Adolphus, king 8 of Sweden, ao. a martial Giri among 
. his ſubjects, ii. 228. * 
Gu uftavus Vaſa, ſtate of Ces at his e to tbe as 


1, 226. His 1 policy i-fhutting © rene gr a Lubeck 


Thips; 227. vs 

Grnaney the peoinſuls of, be U. 27. A colony of per- 
ſians ſettle there, 28. Flouriſhes in art and commerce, 29 
Is reduced by Sultan _ 30. Principal eM 50 of 
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Hambroeck, the. Dutch mlajfieri at Formoſa, hive heroic condut 


- when that iſland-was. beſieged by Coaings the e pirate, 


| j. 222. 2 8 eie 12 


8 Hanſe Trum, the rſt eflbliſhaneat of i. 7. #3; 


4 good + * -p 7 | ieh, n 


Heppineſs, whether more to be ergetled in ſavage or civilized fo- | 


Ciety,* v. 7359. 


Harams, Eaſtern, general account of the interior æconomy of, 


ii. 37. „ e 5 . 
Haſtings, Mr. governor general of Bengal, how he acquired poſſeſ- 
don of the luda code of laws, i. 1 e 
Hats, and Caps, account of thoſe parties in Sweden, ii. 48. 
Hatury, a cacique of Hiſpaniola, his unfortunate hiſtory, 
. 0 e WS - wv 
Havannab, attacked by the Engliſh, iii. 552. Review of the 
errors, both of the befiegers and the beſieged, 563. Capitu- 
lates, 566. Motives of it's firſt ſettlement, iv! 217, Improves 
ments of this town, 231. The harbour, 232. The ſtrength 
of it's fortifications examined, ibid, | „ Fea 
Helena, St. it's ſize, ſituation, and inhabitants, deſcribed, i. 493. 


The climate unfavourable to vegetation, 494. The town, gar- 


riſon, and trade of, 495. | | 
Henry, of Burgundy, carries a number of French knights to aſſiſt 
tbe Portugueze againſt the Moors, i. 130. | e 
Henry, Prince, ſon of John, king of Portugal, cultivates the art of 
navigation, i. 30. | "by 
Henry VII. of England, review of his plan of government, 


Henry VIII. of England, how enabled to exelude the power of 

the pope over! his fubjeRs, and ſeize it himſelf, v. 346. 

Hierachy of the chriſtian 'church, a hiſtorical review of, vi. 333. 

Highlanders, of Scotland, their character, manners, and cuſtoms, 
vi. 6x: Ho firſt induced to emigrate, 65, Extraordinary 
ſtory of one, 88. | e Poe” 

 Hiſpamiela. See Domingo. | Ew, 

Hiflory, a ſummary view of the principal objects of, v. 128. 

Holidays, the pernicious tendency of, vi; 4433. 

Honefly, profeſſional; ſeldom found among mankind, vi. 415. 


Holland, riſe of the republic of, i. 204. The Counts of, become 


independent of the Emperor of Germany; 208. Is ſubjeQed to 
the houſe of Burgundy, and afterward to that of Auſtria, ibid. 
The ſeven provinces of, ſettled by refugees from Flanders, 210. 
The republic becomes powerful by wiſe laws and commerce, 


- 2ti. Eſtabliſhment of the Eaſt India Company, 215. Im- 


portance of this Company to the republic, 343. Analyſis of the 
government of the Unitec Provinces of, vi. 309. The Stadt- 
holderſhip made hereditary, 311. Whether this office may not 
become the inſtrument of oppreſſion, ibid. On what ſecu- 
rity the liberties of the Dutch depend, 31 2. Are liable to fall 
under the yoke of monarchy, 314. Circumſtances that favoured 
the . of their maritime ſtrength, 391. Riſe and progreſs 
of their commerce, 406. Advantages deriyed from the fituation 
of the eee, wt wag" 409. 10 her co - operating cauſes of 
their proſperity, 408. See Dusch. 
D 3 Honduras, 
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II Ni D's E, X., 


é ſettlements formed by the Engliſh between the cape of, 

and Lake Nicaragua, ii. 551. Their exports from thence, 
$52: The gulph of, ſettled by pirates for the purpoſe of deal- 
ing in logwood,. 557. The liberty of cutting 8 98 ave | 
| ſecured; to the Engliſh, 558. 3 


| Horſes, peculiar. excellence of thoſe b breg i in Arabia, i i. 397. 8 
| Hoſpitals, and the caanCgement, of —_ the Political tendency of 


conſidered, iv. 219. i 
Hoſpitality, the antiquity of. iii. 324. 18 generally abuſed, 325. 
_ Has 3 in proportion as the intercourſe of nations in- 
ere 

Hatentats, at ide Cape of Good Hope, heir manners and cuſtoms 
deſcribed, i. 272. Their women, 273. Refl-Rions on their 
national habits, 274. . inſtance 1 their attachment to 
their national habits, 286. 

Hortman, Cornelius, engages the Dutch in an \ attempt to, eſtabliſh | 

a trade with the Eaſt Indies, i. 233- Commands the firſt ſhips 
bent out, ibid. 5 

Huaſcar, the brother of Atabalipn, j jnca of Peru, diſputes the em- 
pire with him, iii. 1 105. Makes large offers to Pizarro to place 
him on the throne, 1 


Hudſon's Hey, zd it's climate. deſcribed, v. 367. The 1755 of 


animals there changed to white by the winter, 368 Peculiari- 
ies of the ſcattered natiyes, 399 How this bay was diſcovered, 
and —_— it's.name, 373 ettlement of, by the Engliſh, 
74. trade between the Engliſh and the Indians. ibid. 
| n Je profits of the Engliſh Hodfon's Bay Company, $75. 
| Anerpts. to find a North Weſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies through 
this bay, with an examination 1 the arguments in favour of 
| ſock paſſage, 376.” This paſſage ſhould he ſought for toward 
elcqme Bay, 378. The compaby unwilling to have ſuch 5 
_ paſſage diſcovered, 380. 
Hudſon's River, in the province of New York, the navigationof 
\ deſcribed, v. 451. 2 ob 
Hugtey, à Dutch' Jettlement jc Bengal, deſcribed, i. 488. 
Hunming. Bird, . of North America deſcribed, vi. | 


Hurricunss in the Weſt ladies deſcribed, with an inquiry into the 
+ cauſes of. them; iii. 472. 


_ Mi Khan, 8 88 in a war with the Engliſh Faſt India 
ompan pany, i. 407 | 


Hypubeſin, the time fpeni in eee af. ads an iure | 


after truth. iv. 48. 


W * 
A 


£ 
p_ 


C 5 + 
* * 52 * Y 7 * » 1. * 5 * 


zu. deſcription » __ properies of that root, ii. 40 Ire he- 


dital application; 490. 


Fania the iſtand of, taken from the Spaniards. by the Engliſh | 


| commanders Penn and 1 in. 492. The . retire 
| to 


James II. king of England, his character, and the conſeque 
bis being depoſed, i. 33. 
Janixaries, thoſe troops the maſters of the Tutkiſh empire, i. 29. 


-- cumſtances, r 


mation in the government of, 224. Progreſs of the Chriſtian reſi- 


Java, firſt attempts of the Dutch to trade with that ifland. i. 214. 


jnſults offered to the Engliſh nation in the 


3 1 N U E x, 8 
to Cuba, 493. Deſeription of the iHand, v. 42. The climate 
unwholſome, 43. TranfaQtions © between Columbus and the 


© original natives, i634. The natives exterminated by the Spanis. 


ards, 44. Chafacter of the Engliſh conquerors of this land, 
45. CharaQter of governor Dudley, 48. *Reyiew of political 
regulations in force there, 45. How Jews are made hon 
there, 48. Partial laws of inhetithnce, ibid. Nature and 
manner of the illicit trade carried an with the Spaniards, 51. 
The ports of the iſland made free, 53, Productions cultivated 
there, 54. Introduction of the ſugar cane, 56, Preſent ſtate 
of population and cultivation, 58. Taxes, 59g. Exports to 


England, 61. Deſcription of the harbours round the coaft, 
62. DeſtruQion of Port Royal, 64. Riſe of ' Kingſton, '65. 
Ineffectual meaſures taken to eſtabliſh Kingſton as the metro- 


polis of the iſſand, 66, Thi plantery haraſſed by bands of fu- 
gitive Negroes, 67. Whom the inhabitants are unable to te- 
duce, 69. A treaty made with the fugitiye faves by goverhor 


Trelawney, 70. Severe treatment of the Negro ſlaves there, '9 3- 


Advantages and diſadvantages of the ſituation of this iſland, 74. 
aries I. king of England, his character, i. 365. Diſregards the 
E ſt. 351. How in- 


diſcipline, v. 347). 


q 7 4 


| dried io prefer epiſcopaf church goyeroment to the Preſbyterian 


2.0 - 


vi. 271. 


Fapan, the antiquity and form of govertithent of that einpire; i. 


177. The religion of the country formed from it's natural cir- 
cui 78. Compariſon between the education of ' chil> 
dren there, and in China, 180. The Portagueze favourably 
received there, 181. Produce of the country, 1014. A revo- 


gion there, 225. The Chriſtians furiouſly perſecuted m_ 
new emperor, 226. The Portugueze expelled,” and the Dutch 


_ tolerated, 227. Articles of their trade with this country, ibid. 
 Remapkson the national character of the Japaneſe, and the policy 
of their government, 229. Why they refuſed: to receive the 


Evglith, 299; © 


A factory eſtabliſhed there by Admiral Warwick, 216. The 
manners of the inhabitants deſcribed, 288. How the-Engliſh 


the policy obſerved by the Dutch in ſtrengthening their eſtab- 
| liſhment in the iſland, 290. State of their trade with Bantam, 
293. With Cheribon, Bi. And with Mataram, 294. Fhe 


4. i% 
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"I 
. 7 * 
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- 


came to be ſupplaited there by the Dutch, 289. A view of 


3 * * 0 - ; - a 3 
ppt defranded by the Dutch in their mercantile dealings, 297. 
ſc 
368. 


Jealbuſſes, 


ription of Batavia, 298. Odd bridal cuſtom in that iſland, 
120 E 2 WY 1 ; $. rs 1 : x "P64 N 


Infantry, the moſt forniidab 


Pp TY 


** 1 the common effects of, v. 426. 
erſey, New; ſee New Jerſer. | 
Feſuits, the principles, on which they conducted their 5 to 
Paraguay, iii, 203. Confined themſelves to the arts of perſua- 
fon, 204. Their diviſion of lands, 205, Eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of 
Tegularity that prevented crimes, ibid. Their government 
| theocratical, ipid. Their relizious rites rendered attraQing, 207. 
| 855 calumniated,. 208, Cauſe of their falſe accuſations, 214. 
2 tbe trade of the natives, ibid Reflections on their 


* $, 350. E into the motives 45 their be 
= 25 


wt ant 17 . Weide, vi. e. 15 
S e the doQrine of. how — vi. 257, 
Inpreſing ol. ſeamen, the Engliſh cuſtom of, condemned, vi. 401: 


Incas of Peru, ,conjedyrpas1o their origin, il, 20. Theiroethod | 


of extending their empire, 203. | 

fehle ner eh, vi. 565. 

Ingige. tree deſcribed, ii. 493. Ir's proper. foil and enleaney: bid. 
** ſpecies of. 494. Method of reparation, 495. It's uſes, 

The places where it is chief y cultivated, ibid. Succeſ.- 

3 of, in South Carolina, vi. 69. 

Induſtry, commercial, the general maxims of European policy al- 

' tered by, vi. 412. 13 (ys happy operations, 413. 

in war, vi. 373. 377. 

Inheritance, how ſecured at Conſtantinople, bit. 152. Remarks 
on the right of primogeniture, iy. 499. A divifion of inherit- 

| ance, . how, far 1 injurious to the American iſlands, 501. The 
right of prim6getafure defended, in the inſtance of Canada, V. 


294+ The: entails of eſtates unfavourable to GT vi. 


471. 


India, or 88 — 28 of chat country, i. 
id. 


41. Peculiarity of the ſeaſons there, ibid. Why, probably the 
brit inhabited part of the earth, 44. Religion, ge yernment, 


and manners ot the natives, 45: The different caſts or 
o 


FN D-&-X 


of the people, 69. Conjectures as to the foundation of theſe 
diſtinctions, 74. Auſterities practiſed by the Jogueys, or Indian 


monks, 76. Legal reſtrictions as to food, 80. I he prideiple 


on which living wives burn themſelves with their dead haſbunds 
inquited into, 81: The coulage of the natives founded father 
on prejudice than on chara der, 83. Low ſlate of arts and 
ſciences, 84. The foutce of the Errors in their political ſyſtem. 
| "Inquired into, 8) State of the tountry at the firſt artis ul of 
the Portugueze, 89. Hiſtorical account of the European com- 
merten, 56 OPER YA ACK wind 
Was an incxhauſtible fund of fictions and wonder to the antient 
Greeks, li. 114. Cauſes of it's early population aid eiviliaa- 


tion, ibid. Became an eaſy conqueſt to Alexander, i 15. Is 


united under the dominion of Sandtototis, % General view 
of the revolutions it underwent until ſubjeRed to the Patans, 
ibid. © Is' conquered by Tamerlane, 116. Is redured under db 
dominion of Babar, 117. The empire of the Mogul Turtars 
eſtabliſhed, ibid. The power öf the conquerots reſtrained by 

their inferiority io numbers to the natives, 120. 1 
perty in, how hell ind parcelled out, 121. Taxes, 122. Se- 
| Curity of perſonal property; ibid. Oſtentation of the Mogul 
emperor in his public appearances, 124. Is cafily conquered 
by Kouli Khan, 127. Calamities produced by this difafter, 


ibid. European merchants reduced to attempt territorial poder 


for their on ſecurity, 128. This ſcheme begun by Depleiz, 
the French governor of Pondicherty, ibid. Account of the 


neighbouring enemies to the Mogul government, f;. W 1 


ther the commercial intercourſe with, be advadtageous io 
Europe, inquired into, 358. The limits between neceſſaries 
and luxuries nor eaſy to be defined; 360. The waſte of lives 
in voyages conſidered, 361. Has introduced new articles of in- 


duſtry, 362. ObjeRion that India abſorbs the treaſures of the 


| univerſe, anſwered,” 364. The neceſſity of keeping up a cir- 
culation of gold and filrer, pointed out, 368. General review 
of the condntt and policy of thoſe European natibus who have 


opened an intercourſe with theſe regions, 369. Remarks on 


the weak oppoſition the natives have made to their European 
- invaders, 371. Political circumſtances of the natives, 372. 
Climate, ibid. Religion, 373. Love, ibid. Their manner of car- 
rying on war, 374. Obſtacles to the total reduction cf the coun- 
try by Europeans, 377. Divided ſtate of the ſeveral princes of, 

© when the Europeans firſt arrived, 378. The ſyſtem of the Eu- 
ropeans regulated by their ideas of the Maraitas, 380. The 
more extenſive their poſſeſſions there, the greater the expence 
of retaining them, 381. Their military eſtabliſinrents fill the 
natives with - apprehenſions, Bid. European "garriſons great 
drains to the mother countries, ibid. Their agents there will 
promote ſpeedy revolutions to acquire rapid fortunes, 382. Re- 
ſult of all theſe evefits, ibid. I he natural tendency of mote pa- 
cific views, 383. Diſcuſſion of the queſtion whether the _ 
5 | | trade 
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itt ought to be chdugted by excluſive companies or laid open, 
383, Lbe natuie of this trade ated 387. Why it muit be 
25 Catried on by aſſoc iations, 388. Whoſe intereſt. would be to 
uaite in one COMPANY, 391. be of their exclufive pri- 
vileges, 1395+ 2 political concerns of deter d 


r te, 396. 8 


Indian 1 3 of, i. 40, 1 
Indiahs-of Sou Greg, review ot the antient and ma fac 
ß, iu, 249: Great deftryftion of, is the mines, 250. 


| Indies, how. diſtinguiſhed into Eaſt and Weſt, ili. 44. 0 2 * 


nt ie and Larico, foundation of the tory of, v. 21. | 

3 for the dell. par, legally prohibited. in New kalen“, 
V. 4 K 

Se. ies eff Aon she cherer of the Spaniacds, ili, 263. 
Dugbt to be aboliſhed. 279. Account of that in ds i 316. 

Mb e ppplixg- ad abe perlegutign. {hs Jews, ibid. A 


Freer Of, i. 34% + 
4, mor! diftingions x the Eaſt lndians | 


of money! 
ys Coromandel as ze he tales af, 4 A xorbitant,. gen | 


Bo V. 232, »% 
4, .clvilized;nations ſeldom at 3.loſs fr pleas to juſtify i it 
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| Tau otie of ee eel ho beputif ee of, i. 496. 


e by the; Hug bſn as à port fond reſhinent, 497. 
. — the. 1750 1 Arabia e of. feared Farce ep at 
_ 1. 40 | 2 4 
5, -IndianeMonks, "ap bout of, {4 
Feu king of England: forceg by a general confederacy 1 his 
Barons to grant the; great, charter of Englith, liberties, vi. 296. 
Johns, 8 St. a. Weſt Iadlia iſland, ſubject to Denmark, it's 117 
..; fate of 7 301. Number ot inhabitants, i 
Jon, St. in the Gulph of St. Lawrence, deſcribed. v. 234. J 


5 37 * 


ſetiſed by ihe Frbnch, itid. The iababitantz excluded fromthe 


cod fiſhery, - 235. Irs ate under Binh; government, 399. 


| dron, A compariſon bf. the qualities ot eee in different 


pärts of the world, v. 318. ; 

drouin origin cof the war: between them andthe Algonquins, v : 
182. Extent of thei: country, 183. Are. aſſiſted by the Dutch, 

- +184: Are deſtroyed, 485, - 

Jo the government aud manners, of the inhabitants of, formed 
later than thoſe of cominental nations, i. 355. ii. 416. An 
inquiry into theit lormstion, ii. 16. iii. 456. eee. 

denecs of the revolutions of land and ſea; 457. 

rer of France; to the eaſt gf) Madagaſear, ſettled by theF repch;ii, i 07. 
# Deſcription of the ifland, and remarks-on it's importance to the 
French. 1% Their affairs there il} condvcted, 178. Is now 
2 the. logulatiet of gurernmenty and it's flouriſhing, flare in 
» conſequence; 199. Spices introduced there from the Molucca 
iſlands by M. Poivte, 180. May be made the bulwark ef all 


. _ Indian poſt-flions of ige F rench, 182. It deſencs e 
ed, 


ed, id. Hints as td W of fortifying. it. 
184. This iſland and Pondicherry N es of affording each 
other mutual ſecurity, 187. St ne ei yoiiges 
Tra! y, trade eatly cultivated in the romilien of, i. 18. | Surgalſed 
«all other ſtates of Europe in the fifteenth century, 21 
Juan Fernandes, deſcription of that iſland, ii. a8. Motiyes that 
induced the Spaniat ds io ſettle a colany' there, 282. 
ucutan, the peninſula of, and it's inhabitants deſerived,. ii. $54, 
9 M. Joſeph de, the botaniſt, his labours for the improve⸗ 
ment of natural. 11 and Sans i. 95. „ 
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Karical, in the Baan of Tagjour, Ieh i wy My 1 
Deſeription of the country and in abitgors, with, ihe klage ; of 
ried on there by "the French, ibid. 
King hon, in Jamaica, tiſe of that fown, v. 65. "ew avar , 
ſures taken to render that town the metropolis" of the iſland, 86, ' 
Koul, Khan drives the Afghans out of Perſia, f. 1. 414. Scheme! km: 
ed by him for the extenſion, of his empire, 423. Makes at 
eaſy conqueſt of the Indoſtan empire, i, 1 26. e Wealth 
N 2 ans hin in 1 Walze expedition, 3677 
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Labour,” ſevere, not-favourable to long hfe, v. 1 451. nei 107; e 


Ladrone iſlands. Ser Marianne iſlands. * 5 12 


Lally,General, his character. ii. 140. His abſurd „ 


of Pondicherry, 141. I condemned to death, ibid. Refflecti- 
ons on his ptoſecution, 142 e r 1 4 
Lama, a Peruvian animal, deſeribed,) Ito 515625 It e as 2 
beaſt of burden, 124. Different ſpecies e y T W 
ſkin, and fleece, 127. EISTTTY et E. nel 
Lama, Great, of Tartary, fabulous notions of his preceacedimmsr- 
tality, ii. 283. Religion of, 284. * 
Lanchſſer, captain. commands the firſt feet ſeat! out by the Engliſh 
Eaft India Company, i. 365. N 
Land, an inquiry whether is vegetative Punt ea be exhauſted 
by cultivation, v. 103. 
Languages, univerſality of the Latin, throughats, the coins 
empire, vi. 532. CharaQter of: the modern Italian, French, 
and Engliſh, 533. The Spaniſh and German, 534. Ihe re- 
e of Ag arne e _ that of, all other» arts, 
281 * int NA WT 
La Salle, engages the- count of Pang to patronitehis attempts at 
Aiſcovery down the river Miſſiſſippi, v. 237. Diſcovers the 
mouth of the river, 238. Undertakes © fail to the nioutk og the 
re by —y and miſſes wes pan * 2225 
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Laubagais, count, his ſacceſful attempt to manufacture porcelain, 


þ u, 5. 8 e $i 33 17 5 3 Rage 
22 St. river in Canada, might ſupport a cod fiſhery, v. 
314. The navigarion. of that river deſcribed, 315. 389. 
Cav, account of his ſeheme for reforming the finances of France, 
. $7; Confuſion upon. his diſappearing, 93. Account of his 
famous Miſſiſſippi ſcheme; v. 242, Deludes the French by 
. fa}ſe reports of rich mines in Louiſiana, 245, 
Laus made in oppoſition 10 nature will not be obſerved, i. 401. 
vi. 141. © The origin of, 4263. Of nature and of politics, the 
contraſt between, ibid. Advantages reſulting from the diviſion 
of legiſlative power in the Britiſh government, 3. 
Leaſes for years or lives, ef land, origip of, iv. 132. EE - 
e the true principles it ought to be founded on, vi. 131. 
Theprinciptes of, 348. Diſtinguithed from policy, 354. 
Legiſlator, , contraſt between the ſucceſs of his labouts on a new 
tate, and on an antient corrupt ſtate, iv. 15. „„ 
Lehmann, his theory of the formation of mountains, iii. 101. 
Leibnitæ, his character, vi. 543. FF 
Lemaire, Iſaac, diſcovers the ſtrait to which his name is given, 
i. 292. | 33 
Teen, Ponce de, attempts the conqueſt of Porto Rico, iv. 196. 
Reduces the inhabitants to ſlavery, 201. Diſcovers Florida, 


v. 2 39. 
Tepanto 9 battle of, the moſt celebrated naval engagement in 
modern times, vi. 39. ä 1 "EN 
Leproſy, a diſorder peculiarly prevalent at Carthagena in America, 
33 | pt 
Te = = Huron chief, his artifice to continue the war betwee 
the French and the Iroquois, v. 193, e 
Lewis XI. was properly the firſt monarch of France, v. 316. 
Lewis XIV. of Fraize, remarks on his political adminiſtration, ii. 
64. Bi. laſtance of his pecuniary diſtreſſes, 82 His ineffec- 
tual attempts to eſtabliſh à maritime force, iii. 526. His cha- 
rater compared with that of the emperor Charles V. of Ger- 
_ many, vi. 359. ) Tn I 
Lanes, the plant that furniſhes the poiſon in which the South 
Americans dip their arrows, iv. 197. How the poiſon is pre- 


+ 


red, and it's effects, 198. , | 
iberty, a comparative view of the tendency of the Ramiſh and 

| Mohammedan religion to depreſs it, i. 111. I bree kiads of, 

. diſtinguiſhed, iv. 134. Compared with ſlavery, ibid. The 
. Tight aſſumed by man over man inquired into, ibid. - 
Lima, when built, and its ſituation and ſoil deſcribed, iii. 146. 
Is deſtroyed by an earthquake, 147. I's ſpeedy and judicious 

_ reſtoration, 199. Conſtruction of the new houſes, ibid. Ehe 
Areets regular, and well ſupplied with water, 150. Superſtition | 

of the inhabitants. ibid. Their manners, 152. Character and 


manners of the women, 153. | 
1 | ES, Literature, 


„ 2 


Literature, character of the principal Italian writers, at the revival 
of, vi. 529, Perſecution deſtructive to knowledge, 537. Im- 
portance of, to mankind, 547. | : 
Leanda, St. Paul de, capital of the Portugueſe ſettlements in 
Africa, account:.of, wo 8 Eo 
Loango, on the coaſts of Aﬀtica, account of the trade carried on 
r 5 x | 
Loans, public, the ruinous tendency of, vi. 518. 
Locke, Mr. remarks on his conſtitutions for the government of Ca- 
rolina, Fi. 56. fie EEE IR 
Leg voood, deſcription of the tree which produces it, it. 555. Hiſ- 
tory of the trade in, 556. The liberty of cutting it in the gulph 
of Honduras, ſecured to the Engliſh, 5g 88. 
Lolonois, a buccaneer, his hiſtory, iii. 5o0ũ ãũ Z | 


Lombards, the firſt who formed trading communities in Europe, * 
17. Their character and conduct, as the financier of Europe, 


during the infancy of commerce, ii. 78. 


London, a character of that metropolis and of it's inhabitants, v. 


Se 
. ; 


1259; - | 
Long and, on the coaſt of New York, deſcribed, v. 461 


Lonk, Henry, the Dutch Admiral; reduces the province of Fernam- 


buca in Brazil, iii. 339. 


Love, the different impulſes of that paſſion in the different ſtages 


of human ſociety, iii. 76. — — * ETEES 
Louis, St. the port of at Maragnan in Brazil, deſcribed, 111, 


387. „ 5 
Louiſbourg, on the iſland of Cape Breton, the harbour, town, and 


fortifications: deſcribed, V. 227. | Captures of, by the "Engliſh, - 


. 


Louifiana, diſcovery of that country, and an account of the firſt - 


attempts of the French to ſettle in it, v. 236. An excluſive 


ant of the trade of, obtained by Croſat, 242. Which is trans- f 
ferred to the famous Law, and his company, ibid. The credit 


of the country injured by the failure of Law's ſchemes, 247. 
Deſcription of Louiſiana, 249. It's healthful climate and fertility, 
250, The river Miſſiſſippi and it's navigation, 25 1· Conduct of 


the Engliſh and Spaniſh in the colonies adjoining, 254. Account of 
the native Indians, 255. Conſpiracy of the Natchezto exterminate | 
the French, and it's diſcovery, 258. War with the Chickefaws. 


260. Deſcription of New Orleans, 262. Method of ſecuring and 


cultivating Lower Louiſiana, 264. Upper Louiſiana ruined by bad 


government, 265. Account of the Illinois country, 266: Exports 
of, 268. The Proteftants driven from France, refuſed admiſſion 

in Louiſiana, 276. Inconſiderate mode of granting lands there, 
277. The culture of tobacco neglected after the diſgrace of Law, 
278. Conſequences that would have followed the growth of to- 
bacco, ibid. Is ceded to the Spaniards, 28 1. Examination into 

the right of France to make this transfer, ibid. The people 
forbid by the court of Spain to continue their uſual trading con- 
nexions, 285, Poſſeſſion _ by Spain, 288. | 
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Touvois, the French Minifter, his character, v. 22. 
UL Countries, compariſon between the preſent and former cir- 
- cumſtances of, ii. 219. Hiſtory of the Oftend Eaſt India Com- 
Lubec enjoys all the trade of Sweden till excluded by Guſtavus 
Vaſa, l. . V VVV 
Lucaya Iſlands, See Babama Iſlands, | 5 
Lucia, St. The Engliſh ſettlement there deſtroyed by the Caribs, 
iv. 35 7. A ſettlement attempted there by the French, 359. Is 
finally ſecured to them, 360. Review of the meaſures taken b 
the French to cultivate this iſland, ibid. Account of the ſoil and 
climate, 363. Preſent produce and trade, 364. Cauſes that have 
retarded it's improvement, 366. Deſcription of Carenage har- 
bour, 368. It's advantages and diſadvantages ſtated, ibid. 
Luconia. See Manilla. > po 
\ Lunenbourg, a colony of Germans, formed in Nova Scotia, v. 
HR Fernando de, a prieſt, affociates with Pizarro and Alma- 
gro, in their ſcheme upon Peru, iii. 10. „ 
Luxury, the advantages and diſadvantages of, philoſophically 
© conſidered, ii. 368. The limits of meer neceſſaries Giffcult to 
| aſcertain, 360. a 5 | 5 | 


M. 


76 
* 


Macao, an iſland in the harbour of Canton, granted to the Portu- 
gueſe, i. 176. The preſent ſtate of trade there, 261. ii. 


2. 3 | | 

1 the production of that ſpice deſcribed, i. 235. 

Madagaſcar, ill conducted attempt of the French to ſettle on that 

- iſland, ii. 11. It's fituation and dimenſions, 14. The coaſts 

of, why unwholſome, ibid. Productions of the interior parts, 

15. The inhabitants, 16. The. Quimoſſe, ibid. Rude 

ſtate of ſociety among the natives, 18. Peculiarity of their 
manners. and cuſtoms, 19. Arrival of French ſhips to form 
ſettlements, 21. Proper ſyſtem of civilization for the iſland, 

22. Convenient ſituation for colonies, 23. No harbour 
round the iſland, 24. Bay of Tamatave capable of improve- 
mem, ibid. Miſconduct and ruin of the French adventurers, 

25. Are exhorted to future trials, more . | 
26. Unſucceſsful attempt of Martin to eftablith a French co- 
lony there, 67. | TS En 

Madeira, the iſland of, diſcovered by the Portugueſe, under the 
© auſpices of their prince Henry, i. 30. Is peopled and cultivated, 
33- Exhibits evidences of an ancient volcano, 34. Account 

- 2 the vintages there, 35. Political ſtate of the colony, 36. 

Madraſs, reaſons offered to account for the diſadyantageous fitua- 
- Yon. of that town, i. 466. It's inhabitants and territory, 


Magellan, 


— CA = 0 "eb 
Magellan, Streight of, diſcovered, and an account of the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants, iii. 161. Extent and ſituation of the 
Streight, 162. A colony attempted there by the Spaniards, 
ibid. This ſtreight diſuſed by navigators learning to double 
Cape Horn, 163. But is preferable at proper ſeaſons, 184. 
Maguey, a Mexican plant deſcribed, and the to which it is ap- 
plicable, ii. 4879. | | 35 | 
Mabe, how the French acquired an excluſive right to the pepper 
trade in that diſtrict, ii. 164, Defcription of the ſettlement 
there, ibid. Eſtimate of the trade that might be carried on 
there, 165. | . 
Mohammed, his religion the moſt unfavourable of any to the liberties 
of mankind, i. 111. 5 | ; ; 
Majeſty of the people, a phraſe brit uſed by the Englith, and ſuffi- 
cient to conſecrate their language, vi. 533. 2 
Maige, deſcription of that plant and it's grain, vi. 102. Indian 
method of cultivating and preparing it for food, ibid. Is en- 
couraged in the Britiſh colonies, 103, . 
Malabar, coaſt of, general account of it's productions, i. 119. 
The Portugueſe ſettlers there ſupplanted by: the Dutch, 269. 
Review of the trade carried on by the Dutch there, 250, Ex- 
tent of the country known under that name, 425. Account 
of the kingdom of Travencor, 427. The Engliſh factory at 
Anjengo, 429: The kingdom of Cochin, 433. The kingdom 
of Calicut, ibid, The principal exports of Malabar, 436. Ac- 
count of the Maratta nation, 442. Preſent ſtate of the French 
on that coaſt, ii. 163, | „ 
Malacca deſcription of the country, government, and inhabitants 
of, i. 119, Was the moſt conſiderable market in India at the firſt 
arrival of the Portugueſe there, 121. The capital city of, re- 
| duced by Albuquerque, 122. Character of the Malays, 123. 
How the Dutch eſtabliſhed themſelves in that country, 259. 
The chief trade there now in the hands of the Engliſh, 258. 
Malaivia iſlands and their inhabitants deſcribed, i. 425. The ex- 


ports of, 426. 2 e 
Mallouet, M. his ſucceſsful attempts for the improvement of French 
Guiana, iv. 346. 356. $54 ARE 
Mam melucs, eſtablith themſelves in Egypt during the cruſades, i, 
104. Conftitute the real force of Egypt, iv. | | 
Man, whether more happy in a ſavage ſtate than in civilized ſacie- 
ty, v. 359. Evidences of his being formed and deſtined for 
aſſociation, vi. 262. Traced through the ſeveral revolutions of 
- ſociety; 264. His character determined by the mode of govern» 
ment he lives under, 353: Better for him to be enervated by 
. ſedentary employments, than to endure the hardſhips of warfare, 
412. His innate animoſity to his fellow-creatures, 430. His 
character injuriouſly treated by detractors, 548. His ob- 
- ligations ſeparated from ſociety inconceiyable, 553. His duty 
defined, 5 54. Lives under three codes, 556. 2 
| 92 Manchingel, 


EF N DU E X. 

11 a the tree, with the juice of which the Caribs poiſon 
their arrows, deſcribed, Iv. 198. Salt, a beiße againſt this 
poiſon, 199. 

Manco Capac, the gies of the Peruvian ewpire, his RNs, 
lil. 22. 

Mandarin, the nature of, and qualifications for, this rack i in Chive, 
a 26 47- All officers of ſtate elected out of this order of men, 

161 

Mangroves, how produced in Guiana, iv. 260. 

Manicheiſm, the origin of, vi. 25 1. 

r een the capital of the Philippine Illands, deſcribed, I ii. *Y 
Government of, ibid. Account of the annua] galleon that ſail 
from that port to Acapulco, 521. 

Manic, a plant introduced into the Caribbee Ilande from Africa, 
iv. 157. Deſeription and cultivation of i it, 158. It's propa- 
ration for'food, 159. | 

Manners, the depravity of, completed by gallantry, vi. 5963. 

Manta fiſh, dangerous to the pearl divers at Panama, and ow 
they defend themſelves againſt it, iii. 156. 

Manufa@ures, the nature of thoſe carried on in every country * 

termined by the climate, vi. 458. Other advantages neceſ- 
ſary to their ſucceſs, 459. How affected by forms of govern- 
ment, 460. Inquiry into the proper ſituations for, 461. 

Lene, in Brazil, hiſtorical deſeription of that n 
iii, 385. | 

Marattas, hiſtory and character of that people, i. 442. ji. 135. 
How expoſed to diſagreements with the Engliſh, i. 45 1. In what 
light conſidered by Europeans, ii. 388. 

r 9916 account of that iſland, iv. 194. Reaſons why the 
Spaniards retain it, tid. Character of the preſent Inhabitants, 

195. Method of curing beef there, ibid. 

Marianne Iſlands deſcribed, ii. 524. Account of the inhabitants, 
| and produce, ibid. The natives ormerly unacquainted with fire, 
525 The women there, reported to have enjoyed a ſuperiority 

over the men, 526. The truth of this fact queſtioned, as con- 

trary to all' other experience, 527. Peculiar conſtruQion. of 
| their canoes, 528. Were diſcovered. by Magellan, and till 

lately neglected. 529. Deſeription of Guam, 530. 

Marigalante, an iſland near Guadalupe, account of, iv 405. 

ee the Indian concubine of Cortez, her hiſtory, ii. 433. 
Serves as his interpreter and adviſer, 434. 8 

"Marine Society, eſtabliſhment of, at London, iii. 549. 

Marſeilles, account of the company there for N the trade 
with Algiers, iv. 7. 

Martha, St in America, hiſtory of that province, iii. 58. The 
inhabitants diſtinguiſhed only by i Ignorance and ſuperſtition, * 

Martin of Canada deſeribed, v. 199. 

Martin, St. iſland of, deſcribed, iv. 251. Is jointly ſettled by the 

Dutch and French, 252. Preſent ſtate of the illand, and it's 
produce, 253. , 


Martinico, 


1. Nr De E X. 


Marti nico, iſland of, taken from the French by the Engliſh, iii. 5 5 3. 


Deſcribed, iv. 371. Is firſt ſettled by Frenchmen from St. Chri- 


ſtopher's, ibid. Their conteſt with the Caribs, 372. The Ca- 
ribs exterminated, 373. Firſt labours of the French inhabitants- 
ibid How coffee was introduced into the iſland, 374. It's na 


tural advantages, 375. It's preſent proſperity, 376 Review of 


the commerce carried on there, ibid. Deſcription of the harbour 


of Port Royal, 379. Town of St. Peter's, 380. Nature of the 
trade carried on there, 381. Amount and value of it's exports, 
389. Inquiry whether the iſland is improveable, 390. It's 
\ ſtrength againſt invaſion, 393. . 


Maryland, is ſettled by Lord Baltimore with Engliſh Catholics, 5 


vi. 31. The country and climate deſcribed, 34. Preſent 
number of inhabitants, 35. Tobacco the principle article of 
cultivation there, ibid. St. Mary, Annapolis, and Baltimore, 
. the only towns in the province, 40. Abounds with iron mines, 
41. Manufactures lately introduced there, ibid. Export of to- 
base, . „ 5 3 i 
1 an iſland to the eaſt of Madagaſcar, ſettled by ſome 
French adventurers, ii. 106. The name changed to Bourbon, 
%% | 1 5, 5 6 
Maſeate, in the Perſian gulph, the trade of, transferred to Ormus 
by Albuquerque, i. 421. The coinmerce of, revived by the 
_ Engliſh, 422. 5 0 
Maſſachuſet's Bay, the charter of that colony, how taken away and 
altered, v. 443. Preſent number of inhabitants, 445. De- 
| ſcription of the city of Boſton, 450. The harbour, 451. 
Maſulipatan, account of the trade carried on there by the Engliſh, 
i. 463. By the French, ii. 169. 2 | | 
Mataram, on the iſland of Java, how the Dutch acquired a ſupe- 
riority over that kingdom, i. 294. A view of their trade there, 


295. 


Maurice, Prince is commiſſioned by Holland to conquer Brazil, : 


tit. 339. Reduces the whole coaft, ibid. Is recalled, 348. 

Mauritius, iſland of, ſettled by the French, ii. 107. 

Mecca, meaſures taken by Mahomet to improve the ancient regard 
paid by the Arabs to that city, i. 411. Advantages derived from 
the pilgrimages to it, ibid. 

Melaſſes, amount of the exportation of, from the French American 


ſettlements, iv. 514. The trade of, injudiciouſly facrificed to 


that of brandy, 5 15. 1 3 | 
Merchant, the character of, in no eſtimation among the Romans, 


i. 15, Character of, with his objects of attention, vi. 414. 
Moral inſtructions to merchants, 418. ä : 
Mercury, ſee Quickfilver. | 


Meftees, the race of, in South America, how produced, iii. 1 89 15 


Their rank, 223. 


Metals, natural hiſtory of, ii. 506. Where generally produced, 


and the indications of, 507, Great labour and danger of pro- 
curing them, 508. - How ſeparated from the ore, ibi. 


Metempſycho/is, 


Smeg 
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 Muempſychofis, influence of that doctrine upon the civil and reli- 
gious laws of Indoſlan, i. 60, Mythological account of this 

- do@rine, 78. Probable origin of the notion, ibid. 
| Mexico, expedition of Cortez to, ii. 431. Supineneſs of the em- 
peror Montezuma, on the arrival of the Spaniards, 434. Ge- 
neral aſpect of the country, 441. Religion and y rm" e 
the Mexicans, 444. Death of the emperor, 447. Laws of the 
empire, 450. The country reduced by the Spaniards, 452. 
The capital city of Mexico deſcribed, 453. Is taken by the 
- Spaniards, 455. Reaſons to ſuppoſe great exaggeration in the 
Spaniſh accounts of Mexico and it's magnificence, 456. Re- 
marks on the native government of, 458. State of agriculture - 
there, 46i. Manners and cuſtoms of the natives, 462. Their 
houſes and furniture, ibid. Low ſtate of arts and ſciences 
among them, 463. Their origin inquired into, 465. Popu- 
lation of the country, 466. Extent of the empire, 468. Re- 
gulations made Ker Spaniards, on ſubjecting the country, 
469. Hiſtory of Mexico as a Spaniſh province, 450. Coy 
eight victims burnt at an Auto de fe, on account of the loſs of a 
eet, 478. Reflections on this horrid act of expiation, . ibid. 
Diſcovery of, and commotions in New Mexico, 479. Other 
diſturbances in theſe provinces, 481. Preſent ſtate and produce 
of, 486, Various other exports. of, 504. Produce of the 
mines, 510. ManufaQures, 511. Cauſes why this province is 
not more flouriſhing, pointed out, 512. Amazing diminution 
of the natives, 513. Deſcription of the capital city, as re- 
built by Cortez, 514. Opulence and luxury of the citizens, 
515. The city relieved from the inconveniences and dangers of 
floods, 519. Other improvements in contemplation, ibid. The 
connections formed between this country and the Philippine 
Iſlands, 5 20. Account of the military force maintained there 

17JWWWCVWCCW 2 | 


Mines, of Mexico, produce of, ii. 510. Of Perv, an account of, 
iii. 130. Regulations made for working them, 245. Great 
deſtruction of lives in, 276. Annual amount of the gold and 
filver ſent to Spain from, 286. Attention ought to-be paid to 
'fimplifying the operation of working the mines, 287. Gold 
mines in Brazil, 406. How worked, 407. Produce of, 408. 
Diamond mines, 415. ** 1 
Miniſters of State, how formed in general, vi. 366. Their uſual 
conduct, 367. Dialogue between the author and a miniſter, 
494. Their duty, 508. Characters improper for ſovereigns 
to employ, 5 10. k 13 I 785 1 2 | 2 | ; 
Miquelon, number of French inhabitants on the two iſlands of, 
v. 413. | ED ; | | 
Miracles, ancient, the complexion of, illuſtrated by a recent occur- 
rence, iii. 357. : „„ 
Minfortunes, the ſource of religion, vi. 250. 


Moi, 


I. N. *. , E | * 


Mifſifeppi, river, diſcovered by the French, v. 236. Is navi- 
gated by La Salle, 238. And by Yberville, 240. Account of 


the famous Law's Scheme, 242. This river deſcribed, 251. It: 


navigation, 252. Its entrance, 253. 262. | 
Mobile, Fort, in Weſt Florida, it's fituation and uſe, v. 261. 
Macha, in Arabia, account of the trade carried on at that port, 
1. 404. „ | ; 
Mogult, manners and cuſtoms of, ii. 36. The empire of, founded 
in Indoſtan by Babar, 117. | | | | 
Molucca Iſlands deſcribed, i. 124, Their inhabitants and pro- 
ductions, ibid. Are diſcovered by the Chineſe, 128. Are vi- 
ſited by the Dutch, 214. The Portugueſe excluded by the 
Dutch, 231. Eaſy for any European ſtate to deprive the 
Dutch of them, 338. 1 2 2 
Money ſociety, a review of, v. 207. Origin of, vi. 474. 
Monks, reflections on their character and their authority in Spa- 
_ ._niſh America, ii. 480. 5 | 
Monepolies, unjuſt and pernicious, vi. 422. 
Meonſoons, dry and rainy, in India, account of, i. 42. 
Montbar, a Buccaneer, his hiſtory, iii 500. 7 5 
Monte Chriſto, in the iſland af St. Domingo, accounts of its trade, 


iv. 213. 5 . 
Montezuma, emperor of Mexico, his negligent behaviour on the 

firſt arrival of the Spaniards on his coaſts, ii. 434. His cha- 
racter, 438. Temporizes with Cortez, 442. Is ſeized and 
confined by Cortez, 443. His death, 447. | 
Montreal, the iſland and town of, in Canada, deſcribed, v. 293, 
Montſerrat, the iſland of, firſt diſcovered by Columbus, and ſet- 
tled by the Engliſh, v. 30. Preſent ſtate of population, and 

it's productions, 31. 17 e 
Moors, were the firſt who failed over the Atlantic ocean, i. 29. 
Morality, the difference of, in ſavage and in civilized ſociety, 


| Ut. 322, The bulwark of laws, vi. 548. It's principles uni- 


verſal, 5 49. Is the baſis on which all ſyſtems of religion are 


founded, 550. Was ſeparated from religion by Socrates, 551. 


The two tribunals by which human actions are judged, ibid. 
The obligations of man ſeparated from ſociety, jnconceivable, 
553. It's principles uniform, but their application various, 
according to local circumſtances, - 554. | 1 
Morgan, an Engliſh freebooter of Jamaica, takes Porto-Bello, iii. 
504. Takes St. Catharine's, 505. Takes Panama, 506. Car- 
iies away ſpoil clandeſtinely, from his aſſociates to Jamaica, 509. 
Moro Caſtle, at Havannah, ſtrength of it's fortifications, iv. 232. 
Morocco, account of the government of that empire, and it's 
force, iv. 31. Annual caravan to Upper Guinea, for gold, 32. 
Foreign trade of, 36. | 
Mozambique made the ſtaple of the Portugaeſe trade with Africa, 
. : | 7 | 
Mountains, philoſophical inquiry into the origin of, iii. 99. Leh- 
mann's theory of, 101. | FR 
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Mulattoes in Spaniſh America, who, iii. 228. | 
Mufic, on what occaſion introduced into Chriſtian churches, i. 25. 
Muſt, the natural hiſtory of, and the arts by which it is adulte- 
„% oe F 
Muſt-rat of Canada, deſcribed, v. 198. | 

Mythology of the Bramins of India, i. 49. 77. 


N. 


Nabobs in Indoftan, the nature of their dignity and authority, ii. 
121. Their independence to be dated from the conqueſts of 
ouli Khan, 127. 5 | | 
Narvaes, ſent by Velaſquez to ſuperſede Cortez in his Mexi- 
can expedition, is defeated and taken priſoner by him, ii. 443. 
Natchez, an Indian tribe in Louiſiana, their manners and cuſtoms, 
v. 255, Deſcription of the country on which they are ſettled, 
256. Are, by ill treatment from the French, induced to form 
a conſpiracy to exterminate them, 258. The plot diſcovered, ibid. 
Wational diſtinct ions, the uſe of, in the rude ſtages of human ſo- 
ciety, 1. 274. 1 
National ſpirit, how formed, iii. 310. Jealouſy, it's deſtruc- 
tive operations, iv. 242. ws „ 
Nations, the philoſophical ſtudy of, intereſting, ii. 225. 
Nature, why none of the productions of, are perfect, vi. 522. 
Navigation, the firſt attempts of, in Europe, i. 13. Confined 
nature of, before the invention of the compaſs, 98. Hiſtori- 
cal review of the military application of, vi. 388. | 
Navigation Ad, Engliſh, motives to the eſtabliſhing this law, 
„ | Fj | | 


Navy, military, muſt have a trading one for it's baſis, ii. 307. 


Remarks on that of France, with the means of improving it 


x 0; : | | 
, eee of the hoſpital eſtabliſhed by her, iv. 225. 
Negapatnam, on the coaſt pf Coromandel, account of the Dutch 
factory there, i. 268. 55 | 
Negrees, great importation of, into Spaniſh America, iii. 224, Re- 
ReQtions on the ſlave trade, 226, Inquiry into the cauſe of 
their black colour, iv. 42. See Slave trade. 9 ; 
Mois, firſt ſettlement of that iſland, and its deſcription, v. 31. 
Number of the inhabitants and their character, 32. It's diſ- 
aſters and preſent ſtate, ibid. 3 
New-England, it's firſt diſcovery, v. 340. Is ſettled by Engliſn 
refugees, 429. The firſt coloniſts ſtrengthened by an acceſſion 
of Puritans, and the four provinces of, formed, 430. Form 
of government eſtabliſhed, 431. Perſons perſecuted for religi- 
ous opinions, 432. Ordinance publiſhed againſt wearing long 
hair, 433. Perſecution of the Quakers, 434. Is thrown into 
confuſion by religious diſputations, 436. Numbers of perſons 
judicially put to death for witchcraft, 437. Reflections on 
theſe epidemical diſorders of the human mind, 438. Rage 5 
gh, , „ We 
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| the inhabitants againſt the introduction of inoculation for the 
ſmall-pox, 439. Inoculation prohibited, 440. Boundaries and 
extent of the colony, 441. Regulations under which ſettlements 
are extended, 442. Remarks on the climate, ibid. The four 
provinces of, how connected in government, 443. Alterations in 
the charter of Maſſachuſſet's Bay, 444. Preſent number of 
inhabitants, 445. Nature of the ſoil, ibid. Manufactures, 
446. Fiſheries, 447. Articles of export, 449. Deſcription 
-- of he city of Bolton, 250.0: „ 
Newfoundland, a cod fiſhery firſt carried on there by the French, 
v. 145. It's ſituation and deſcription, 392. It's diſcovery, 
and hiſtory of Engliſh and French tranſactions there, 393. Har- 
bour of St. John's, 394. French town formed on the bay of 
Placentia, 395. A parallel between this and other American 
ſettlements, 396. The whole iſland ſecured to the Engliſh by 
the peace of Utrecht, 397. Deſcription of the cod fiſh, ibid. 
Account of the great bank on which the cod are found, 398. 
The cod fiſhery there, 399. Diſputes between the Engliſh and 
the French about the limits of the fiſhery of the latter, 40g. 
' Riſe of the Engliſh, and decay of the French fiſheries, 415. 
New Ferſey, is firſt ſettled by Swedes, then conquered by the 
Dutch, and laſtly ſurrendered to the Engliſh, v. 464. The 
two provinces of, united under one government, 465, Preſent 
number of inhabitants, 466. Remarks on the hiſtorical obſcu- 
rity of this colony, ibid. It's dependent circumſtances, 467: 


Means propoſed for advancing it's proſperity, 468. 
New Orleans, it's ſituation, ſettlement, and deſcription, v. 262. 
New World, great changes produced by the diſcovery of, i. 1. 
New-York, it's boundaries and extent, v 451. Is ſettled by the 
Dutch, 452. Is ſeized by the Engliſh, 455. Is ceded to the 
Engliſh, ibid. The government of, regulated, 456. The 
Romiſh religion favoured there, under the influence of the duke 
of York, ibid Frame of government eſtabliſhed after the re- 
volution in England, 457. Is haraſſed by wars againſt the French 
in Canada, 458. Fort Oſwego built, 459. Irs diviſion into 
counties, and the navigation of Hudſon's River, deſcribed, 461. 
Long Iſland, ibid. Number of inhabitants, 462. The city 
of New-York, ibid. Former and preſent manners of the in- 
- habitants contraſted, 4686. | 8 
Neæuton, Sir Iſaac, his character, vi. 5 43 
Niagara, Fort, it's ſituation deſcribed, v. 297. 
Nicaragua, the province of, alternately ſubje& to two extremes 
of floods ard drought, ii. 545. | | 
Niger, account of the Africans ſeated on the banks of that river, 
iv. 64. See Senegal. | | | 
Nile, defcription of that river, iv. z | | 
Mobility, an analyſis of, iv. 537. An odious diſtinction, when 
not obtained by ſervices of utility to the ſtate, vi. 447. 
Nepal, the ſhrub on which the cochineal animal breeds, deſcribed, 
ü. 499. How cultivated for the ſake of cochineal, 500. 


Normans, ancient, their. character, i. 12. Were the firſt who 
carried on any intercourſe with Africa, 365. | f 
Northern Nations, how their conqueſts over the Roman empire 
were facilitated, i. 10. _ 50 1 | 
North-Weſt Paſſage wo the Eaſt Indies, examination of the argu- 
ments in favour of, v. 377. This paſſage ſhould be ſought 
for toward Welcome Bay, 378. The exiſtence of ſuch a paſ- 
© fage to be determined by captain Cook, 382. . 8 
Norway, colonies ſent from, to the Orcades, Fero, and Iceland, 

iv. 291. The navigators of, probably reached the northern ex- 
_ tremities of America long before the time of Columbus, 292. 
See Denmark. | 
Nova Scotia, it's ſituation, and deſcription, v. 4156. Firſt ſettle- 
ment of, by the French, 416. Is ceded to England, 419. 
Annapolis built, ibid. Manners of the French inhabitants, 421. 
- Diſtribution of lands to Engliſh diſbanded ſoldiers, 424. Fate 
of the French neutrals, 425. Lunenbourg ſettled by Germans, 
427. Quantity of ſhipping, and exports of the colony, ibid. 
Advantages derived by, from the American war, 428. | 
| Nunnes Vela, Blaſco, is ſent over as yiceroy of Peru, to reform 
the government there, iii. 41. His character, and raſh mea- 
| ſures, 42. Is degraded and baniſhed by the Spaniards in pow- 
er there, 44. Is recalled, but killed in the civil commoti- 


ons, 45. | i 
Nutmegs, firſt diſcovered in the Molucca iſlands by the Chineſe, 
i. 28. Deſcription of the tree which produces them, with th 
Properties of the fruit, 36. 7 
”F. 75 5 
Oaths, reflections on the frequent impoſition of, in civil ſociety, 
„ 410, © 
Oaxaca, a province of Mexico, peculiar for the production and 
culture of cochineal, ii. 502. The town of that name de- 
ſcribed, 503. 3 
Ocean, it's uſe in preſerving an equipoiſe over the face of the 
earth, v. 381. „ 
Oglethorpe, General, conducts the firſt coloniſts ſent over to 
Georgia, vi. 74. _ . 15 
Ohio tiver, diſcovery of, by the French, and it's deſcription, 
v. 322. Forts built along the river. to confine. the Engliſh, who 
deſtroy them, 323. „„ 
Oil, it's property of calming the agitations of the ſea, v. 400. 
MA, as oil more effectual than animal oil for this purpoſe, 
ibid. e | 
Olives, the cultivation of, recommended to the Portugueſe, 
5 | . 3 | 5 
Omrabs, of the Indoſtan empire, foundation of that dignity, ii. 
119. FluQuating nature of their authority, 120. : 
e 5 1 ODnonlague, 
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| omi. an n bold: Iroquois, his remarkable fortitude at death, 
v. 19 
- Opium, how prepared in the Eaſt, from white poppies, i. 482. 
Is chief] produced i in the province of Bahar, 46 3. Is bighly 
- prized for at's, mtoxicating powers, ibid. | 

Opoſſum of Canada deſcribed, v. 1998. | 

Orellana, Pizarro 8 lieutenant, fails up the river Amazons in South 
America, iii. 354. His voyage excited more curioſity than it 

produced information, 357. 

Orixa, à province bordering on the coaſt of Coromandel, in- 
- cluded under it in deſcription, i. 451. Is ſuppoſed to be co- 
veted by the Engliſh. Eaſt India Company, 466. 

Orleans, duke of, Tegent of France, review of his adminiſtration, 
in the finances, ii. 83. His perſonal 2e s 90. | 

Orleans, New. See New Orleans. | | 

Ormus, deſcription of that city, and the manners of che inbabit- 
ants, i. 113. Is reduced and fortified by Albuquerque, 114. 
The Portugueſe expelled by Schah Abbas with the aſſiſtance of 
the Engliſh, 375. 

Oraonolo, the courſe, magnitude, and peculiarities of this river, 

| lit. 75. Account of the original native Indians bordering on it, 
76. Conſequences of the tyrannical treatment of their women, 
Remonſtrance of an Indian woman reproached with the 
murder of her female infant, 80. Spaniſh ſettlements and im- 
provements on the banks of this river, 81. 

Qrry, ſuperintendent of the French finances, his character, i ii. 104. 

Oftend, conſiderations which led to the formation of an Auſtrian 
Eaſt India Company there, ii. 220. It's ſucceſsful beginnings, 
231. Is oppoſed by the Dutch and Engliſn, 223. Is facrificed 
to the political intereſts of the court of Vienna, 224. | 

Oſwego, fort, built to.interrupt the fur trade of the ones in 

Canada, v. 459. | 2 

Otter, a deſcription of that animal, v. 197. 

Ottoman, the founder of the Torkiſh empire, vi, 269. 

Ounce, or wild cat of .Canada, deſcribed, v. 1 

Oxenftiern, Chancellor, his opinion of ſtateſmen, vi. 366. 


| I 


Pacha of Egypt, his precarious e iv. 9. 

Pacos, a Peruvian beaſt of hurden, deſeribed, ili. 125. Their 

fleſh, ſkin, and fleece, 126. 5 | 

| Paganiſm, cauſes of it's giving way to the Chrifzan ni 

"HS 

Pagodas, Indian, general character of i. 84. | 

| Palm wine, from what, and how prepared in Mexico, ii. 48r. 

Palmyra, ancient opulence, and deſtruction of that city, i. 102. 

Panama, the town of, founded by Pedrarias, iii. 9. Is deſtroyed 
by pirates, 15 5. It's juriſdiction and pearl fiſhery, 156. 


"I of the preſent town, 157. The iſthmus ought to 6 
| 1 | Cu 
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ut through, to open 4 communication with the South Sea, 
305. 


Paper, Chineſe, an account of, ii. 344. Their hanging paper, 


34 | 
| ele currency, the inconveniences 9 by, i in the Britiſh 


American colonies, vi. 137. That of the e not cordial- 
ly received, 219. 
Para, in Brazil, hiſtorical defeription of that government, i It. 382. 
Paraguay, it's boundaries and extent, iii. 185. Account of the 
river from which the country derives it's name, 186. Manners 
and cuſtoms of the natives, ibid. Firſt diſcovery of, by the Spa- 
niards, 187. Three large provinces formed in this diſtrict by 
"the Jeſuits, 191. Natural produce of thecountry, ibid. Num- 
ber of inhabitants, 192. Account of the herb Paraguay, 196. 
Great trade with mules and other cattle, 198. The trade and 
. - communication with Buenos Ayres, how carried on, 199. Wild 
+ bulls killed for the hides, 200. Revenue from, to Spain, 201. 
Principles on which the Jeſuits founded their miſſion there, 203. 
Why population has not ſucceeded here, 207. Incurſions of 
the Portugueſe, 212. The ſinall-pox, 213. The climate, 
ibid. The miſſion of, taken. from the Jeſuits, 220. 
Paraguay, the herb deſeribed, i Ui. 196. It's uſes in South America 
198. 
l in Brazil, few account of that diftriet, iii. 388. 
Paramabiro, the chief town of Surinam, deſcribed, iv. 269. 
Park, Colonel, governor of Antigua, bis CRE and 
death, yg, 145: N 
Patans, from the mountains of Candahar overrun the Aan 
empire, 11. 116. Their preſent ſituation and character, 133. 
Patna, mineral productions of this province, i. 490. Te” 
Patriotiſm, chiefly to be found in ſmall ſtates, i. 131, 
Paul, St. in Brazil, a town built by felons tranſported * Por- 
tugal, iii. 403. Their depredations over the — 404. | 
Submit to orderly government, ibid. | ö 
Pea, Angola, the plant preſcribed, iv. 157. 
. Peace, political, no where to be found, vi. 370. 
Pearls how produced, iv. 192. Erroneous popular opinions re- 
lating to, ibid. Different kinds of, and artificial ones, 193. 
Pearl fiſhery on the coaſt of the iſland of Ceylon, ſome account 
of, i. 263. Another on the iſland Baharen, 423. At Panama, de- 
- ſcribed, lit, 155. That at Cubagua exhauſted, iv. 194. 
Pedrarias, is ſent by the court of Spain to ſuperſede Balboa at 
. Darien, and puts him to death, iii. 9. Founds the ſettlement. 
of Panama on the Southern Ocean, ibid. | 
Pegu, a province on the bay of Bengal, furniſhes the American 
_ - merchants with precious ſtones, i. 481. | 
Penn, Admiral, his unſucceſsful attack upon St. Domingo, i iii. 
491. Reduces Jamaica, 492. 
Penn, William, receives a territory in America from the Fugliſn 


een in — of debts owing to his father the _— 
miral, 
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- mira}, vi. 10. Calls it Pennſylvania, and ſettles it with quakers, 
ibid. © Purchaſes the land of the Indians, and conciliates their af- 
fections, 11. The legiſlative principles of his government, 13. 
Pennſylvania, this country granted by the Engliſh government to 
illiam Penn, who gives name to it, vi. 10. Is ſettled by 
perſecuted quakers, who conciliate the friendſhip of the Indians, 
ibid. Equitable principles of government eſtabliſhed, 11. 
Diſtribution of lands, 13. Rapid progreſs of the colony, 14. 
It's boundaries and extent, ibid. It's climate, and diviſion into 
countries, 15. The foil, ibid. It's proſperous cultivations, 
16. Account of the Dumplers, and their city Euphrates, 17. 
The harmony of all ſects in this colony, 19, Number of in- 
' habitants, and their manners, ibid. Taxes, 20. Their mar- 
 - Tlages, 21. Their funerals, 22. Produce, manufactures, 

and trade, 23. Method of clearing lands, and eſtabliſhin 
plantations, 25. Deſcription of the city of Philadelphia, bid 


 *Chiscity, and the country, unprovided for any kind of defence, 


29. Inquiry whether the inhabitants are therefore the leſs ſe- 
ire , 96 . 1 
Pepper, deſcription of the ſhrub that produces it, i. 439. It's na- 
tive places of growth and culture, ibid. The trade of, divided 
- . among the Engliſh, Dutch, and French, 440. | 
Perfection, always followed by degeneracy, vi. 524- | 
Perſecution for religion, an obſtacle to population, vi. 475. 
Parſes, their diſtinguiſhing tenets, ii. 29. Their manners and 
cuſtoms, 34. . : . 
Per ſia, riview of the ancient hiſtory of i. 372. Account of the 
victories and government of Schah Abbas the Great, 373 The 
Portugueſe driven from Ormus by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, 
375. A trade_eſtabliſhed at Gombroon by the Engliſh, ib id. 
'The trade of, declines, under a ſucceſſion of weak princes, 413. 
Is conquered by the Afghans, 414. Who are driven out by 
Kouli Khan, ibid e fo 1 
Perſia, Gulph of, account of the diſtricts round, and the inhabit- 
- ants, i. 420. Account of the city of Maſcate, and it's trade, 
21. | 
Pics: ſtate of that empire when invaded by Pizarro, iii. 13. The 
Inca Atabalipa ſeized by Pizarro, 16. He is baſely put to 
death, 18. The country plundered by the Spaniards, ibid. 
- Remarks on the facility of this revolution, 19. This empire 
probably firſt founded by ſhipwrecked navigators, 20 Manco 
Capac, and his inſtitutions, 22. Civil policy, 24. Diſtribu- 
tion of lands, 25. Reflections on the ſtate of property there, 
26. The Peruvians ignorant of the uſe of coin, while abound- 
ing in gold and ſilver, 28. No reaſon to doubt the relations of 
the Spaniards concerning their hiſtory and civil - inſtitutions, 29. 
- The ſame credit not due to the accounts of their grandeur and 
; magnificence, zo. Their palaces and fortifications, 31- Their 
- aqueduct and reſeryoirs, 32. Their roads and bridges, ibid. 
Their hiſtorical regiſters, 33. Their baths, artificial wedges, 
| 2 
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and ſculpture, ibid. The Spaniſh actounts of theſe matters re- 
duced to probability and truth, 34. Their peculiar art in 
manufacturing copper, 35. Inquiry into the nature of their 
tools, 36. Were ignorant of the mechanical uſes of wood, ibid. 
Confuſions that enſued by rapacious quarrels among the Spa- 
niards, 37. Maſſacre of Pizarro und his adherents, by Almagro 
the younger, 38. Review of the regulations made by the court 
of Spain for the government of this province, 41. Deſpotic 
conduct of Gonzales Pizarro, 44. Arrival of the prieſt Pedro 
de la Gaſca, 46. End of Pizarro and his confident Carvajal, 
ibid. Reflections on the conduct of the Spaniards there, 47. 
Extent of the empire, 40. Maladies to which the inhabitants 
are liable, 106. The country peculiarly ſubject to earthquakes, 
107. Singularities of climate in Upper Peru, 109. Rain, a 
hænomenon ſeldom ſeen, 1 10. No ſprings, and few rivers in 
— Peru, 111. Evidences of a great former population, 
112. Peru worſe treated by it's conquerors than Mexico, ibid. 
Degeneracy of the natives under the hand of oppreſſion, 113. 
Introduction of Negroes to ſupply the decreaſe of native inha- 
ditants, 114. Why more Spaniards there than in Mexica, ibid. 
Preſent ſtate of the country deſeribed, ibid. Deſeription of 
Cuſco, the ancient metropolis, 119. Animals peculiar to the 
country, 123. Manufactures, 128. Mines, 130. Thoſe of 
gold and ſilver, 135. Ancient Peruvian method of building, 
147. The dominion of monkiſh ſuperſtition over the inhabit- 
ants, 150. Character of the women, 153. Eſtimate of the 

preſent trade of this province, 165. Defenceleſs ſtate of, 


13. 8 | 
den czar of Ruſſia, attempts to open a communication between 
Siberia and India, ii. 291. Amount of his revenue, 298. 
Projected ſeveral inland navigations, 301. His law for the 
enfranchiſement of vaſſals, ibid. Reforms his troops 303. 
His meaſures for making Ruſſia a maritime power, 305. Re- 
marks on his character and adminiſtration, 39. 8 
Peter, St. on the coaſt of Newfoundland, and it's French inhabit- 
ants, deſcribed, v. 413. | 36d 
Petrarch, his character, vi. 5299. 1 
Philadelphia, the capital of Pennſylvania, deſcribed, vi. 25. 
The town-houſe, 27. The public library, ibid. The college, 
ibid. It's quays, 28. Number of inhabitants, ibid. Is in- 
tirely unprovided with works of defence, 9. 
Philip II. of Spain, perſecutes his ſubjects in the Low Countries, 
on account of religion, i. 210. The republic of Holland eſta- 
bliſhed, 211. His political character, vi. 358. 
Philip III. of 4 his political character, vi. 358. . 
Philippine Iſlands, their ſituation, extent, and general appear- 
' ance, ii. 257. Their produce and climate, 259. The inha- 
ditants, i344. Miſſionaries ſent thither from Spain, 262. Errors 
in their conduct, ibid. The iſlands improved by Chineſe emi- 
grants, 264. Foundation and deſeription of the city of —_— 
42 A | | ; 265. 
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265. Spaniſh government there, ibid. The Chineſe baniſhed 


from them, 268. Are infeſted by Malay pirates, 269. Reflec- 
tions on the management of theſe iſlands, and of their import- 
ance to Spain, 270. A trade ſettled between theſe iſlands and 
America, 521. Account of the annual galleon that paſſes be- 
tween Manilla and Acapulca, ibid. | | 
hileſophers, apoſtrophe to, in behalf of the liberties of mankind, 
i. 87. Under no influence to depart from truth, ii. 357. 


Philoſophy, concluſions of, reſpecting religion, vi. 257. The cul- 


tivation of, follows that of the fine arts, 538. Characters 
of the principal Grecian philoſophers, ibid. Remained buried 
in the duſt of the cloiſters, after the ſubverſion of the Roman 
empire, 540. Origin of the philoſophy of the ſchools, 541. 
Important conſequences that reſulted from the experiments of 
Friar Bacon, 542. Diſcoveries made by other experimental 
philoſophers, ibid. The firſt academy of natural philoſophy 
tounded in Italy, 545. The method of analyſis taught, 34 
Importance of philoſophic ſtudies, 546. 


Phenicians owed their conſequence among ancient nations to 


commerce, i. 4. Extended their trade to Britain, 354. Are the 
firſt merchants on record, vi. 404. 5 | 


Pimento, or Jamaica pepper, deſcription of the tree that bears it, 
9 EY. | 


3 | 
Pitch, enen from tar, vi. 66. . 

Pitt, Mr. the Engliſh miniſter, his character, iii. 547. His vigo- 
rous and ſucceſsful adminiſtration, 5 50. Remarks on his refig- 
nation, 555. His plan of conduct examined, 556. 

Pizarro, Francis, his birth and character, iii. 10. Forms the 
ſcheme of conquering the empire of Peru, ibid. His firſt voyage 
unſucceſsful, 11. Embarks again, 12. Enters Peru, and 
marks his courſe by rapine, 13. His interview with Atabalipa, 
14, Takes Atabalipa priſoner, 16. Puts him to death, 18. 
| H and his followers plunder the country, ibid. His diſputes 
with Almagro, 37. Defeats ard beheads him, 38. Perſecutes 
his followers, ibid. Is aſſaſſinated by them in Lima, 39. 
Pizarro,, Gonzales, uſurps the ſupreme authority in Peru, and 
defeats the viceroy Nunnez, iii. 44. His triumphant entry into 
Lima, 45. Is defeated and put to death by Gaſca, 46. | 
Placentia, bay of, at Newfoundland, a French town built there, 
v. 395- This ſettlement oppreſſed by French governors, 


Plating, a metallic ſubſtance found in Peru, deſcribed, iii. 13 r. 


Natural hiſtory of, ibid. Proceſs of purifying it, 132. It's 


properties, 133. It's uſes, 135. | 
Plato, his account of the ſuppoſed ancient iſland of Atlantis, 
i. 31. His character, vi. 539. | 


Pointis, commodore of a French fleet, aſſociates the Buccaneers in 
the reduction of Carthagena, iii. 515. Is menaced with death by 


the Buccaneers for defrauding them, 5 17. 
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Foland, examination of the conſtitution of government in that 
country, vi. 287 How the country became 27 775 to > dif- 


memberment by ambitious neighbours, 289. 


Pole Cat, of Canada, deſcribed, v. 198. ö | 
Policy, diminiſhed from legiſlation, vi. 354. Was 1 to 


the court of Rome during the middle ages, 355. The modern 
ſyſtem of, formed by Charles V. and Francis l. 357.1 True * 
hey of Europe, 364. 

Political errors, the ſource of, inquired foro; 87. 


. Politics, complicated nature of the ſcience. of, iv. 517. The va- 


rious qualifications. neceffary for the ſtudy of, ibid. Why poli- 
tical truths are rather to be addreſſed to the public at Jarge, than 
to governors, 524. The views of, very - confined, v. 334. 
338. Of Europe, the general maxims ob, en 10 the opera- 
. tions of induſtry,. 391. 


Polytheiſm, the origin of, v1. 257. 5 1 
Pondiac, an American chief, inſtance of his magnanimity, vi 


93- 
Pondicherry, that ſettlement fortified by the French, ii. 64. Is 


taken by the Dutch, but reſtored, 65. Skilful management of 
Martin, the director of the French Eaſt India Company, ibid. 
Dumas protects the family of the nabob of Arcot againſt the 
Marattas, 105. Is defended by Dupleix — the Engliſh, 

114. Is taken by the Engliſh from M. Lally and deſtroyed, 
141. Deſcription of the town before it's ne 171. Is 
now reſtored by the French, 172. 


Pooliabs, in Indoſtan, an account of that people, i. 89. 
Popes of Rome, their uſurpations over the Engliſh, v. 


Population, inquiry into the ancient population of . world, vi. 
462. Cauſes of preſent complaints of the decline of, 468. De- 
pends in great meaſures on the diſtribution of landed property, 


- 450. Poverty, an obſtacle to, 471. Celibacy of the clergy, 
473. Perſecution for religion, 475. Annuities for lives, 476. 


All the means which make a ſtate proſper tend to promote po- 
pulation, 478. 


Porcelain, is uppoſed by count Caylus to be rented by the an- 


cient Egyptians, ii. 326. It's qualities defined, 327. The ſe- 
veral kinds of, and their diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics, ibid. How 
coloured, 330. Where manufactured, 33 1. The beſt Euro- 
pean imitations of this ware made in Saxony, 332. Character 
of French and Engliſh porcelain, ibid. Compariſon between 
the Chineſe and European porcelain, 334- Succeſsful attempt 
of count Lauragais to manufacture porcelain, 335. Account of 
the r I at Sevre, ibid. Properties of the earth of Limo» 
es, 33 
Port pg rl on the iſland of St. Domingo, inquiry Whether 
this diſtriet be proper for the ſituation of the capital of the French 
ſettlements. there, iv. 445. The town deſtroyed by an —_ | 
quake, but rebuilt on the ſame ſpot, 447: | 1 
ort 


a - 


- . 
Ferti- Ręyal, in Jamaica, account of it's deſtruction by an earth- 


Porto Bello, unwholeſomeneſs of the climate there, iii. 157. Ex- 


tenſive trade carried on there between Europe and South 


America, 158. Brief hiſtory of this traffic to it's decline, 


159. | 
Poris Rice, firſt diſcovery of that iſland, and landing of Ponce de 
Leon there, iv. 196. Is peculiarly favourable to the growth 
of the mancheneel tree, 199. The natives make an experiment 
to try if the Spaniards were immortal, 200. But are reduced, 
ibid. Deſcription and preſent ſtate of the iſland, 201. Number 
of inhabitants and produce, 202, Hints for farther improye- 
ment of the iſland, 204. 7 | 
TWIN" were the firſt European nation that attempted maritime 
diſcoveries, i. 29. The ifland of Madeira diſcovered by, 30. 
Their firſi expeditions to Africa, 36. Voyage of Vaſco de Ga- 
ma to the Eaſt Indies, 37. go. Obtain a papal grant of all 
their eaſtern diſcoveries, 92. Voyage of Alvarez Cabral, ibid. 
Eftabliſh an Eaftern trade to Liſbon, 93. Their motives to 
ſeizing the iſland of Socotora, 106. Extenſive ſchemes of Al- 
buquerque, 109. The city of Ormus taken, 114. Malacca 
reduced, 122. Submiſſion of the neighbouring kingdoms, 124. 
Reflections on their Indian exploits under Albuquerque, 129. 
Are aſſiſted againſt the Moors by Henry of Burgundy and his 
French knights, 130. The principles of the nation corrupted 
by their eaſtern conqueſts, 132. Send an ambaſſador to China, 
133. His tranſactions there, 175. Their commanders treat 
the Chineſe ill, and are checked, ibid. Obtain a grant of the 
Iſland Macao, 176. The empire of Japan diſcovered, 177. 
Review of their ſucceſſes in the Eaſt, 182. Their ſettlements 
in Africa, 183. Treat the natives unjuſtly every where, 184. 
Their corruption and profligacy, 185. Wiſe adminiſtration of 
Don Juan de Caſtro, 187. A general confederacy of the Indian 


wers formed againſt them, 192. Are protected by the vigi- 


| lance of Ataida, 193. State of national affairs on the death of 
king Sebaſtian, 197. Detail of the cauſes that effected the ruin 
of their affairs in India, 198. The preſent ſtate of their orien- 
tal connexions, 201. General review of their ambitious plans 
of conduct in the Eaſt, ii. 386. Firſt difcovery of Brazil, iii. 
11 3. Which is deſpiſed and made a receptacle for felons, 315. 

ereditary antipathy between the Portugueſe and Spaniards, 
ibid. Account of the inquiſition, 316. Grants made in Brazil 
to Portugueſe noblemen, 318. The natives there civilized by 
the Jeſuits, 329. Brazil overrun by the Dutch, 336. The 
duke of. Braganza placed upon the throne of, 348. Brazil re- 
covered, 352. Diſputes with Spain about the boundaries of 

their colonies, 366. An excluſive 2 formed for the wine 
trade, 372. The Brazil trade ſubjeQ 


Impoſitions by which that province is depreffed, 421. Decline 
of this kingdom, and it's diſtant ſettlements, 425. Cauſe of the 
Vor, VI. TW 


connexion 


to a monopoly, 373. 
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connexion bewwsen Portogdl and and England, 428. - Nature: of 


the trade with England. 76zd. netacy of the Portugueſe, 
ovwing to the dependance they are = 
The firſt ſtep neceſſary toward their recovery, ibid. Articles 
roper for them to cultivate, 435. Remarks on the difcourage- 
ments of their wine trade, 436. Are miſtaken in their meaſures 
for reſtoring the culture of corn, 438. Number of the people, 
and amount of the revenue, ibid. All reformation ineffectual 
until their clergy are reduced to ſubordination to the civil 
power, 447. Ihe fear of incenſing England ought not to pro- 
tract their eſtabliſhing good regulations, 448. Ought not to 
ſubmit to be protected, 449. Muſt fall, if they will not culti- 
vate a naval ſtrengtb, 450. Might have made a good advantage 
ol the deſtruction of Liſbon, 451. Account. of the ſettle- 
7 ments on the coaſt of Africa, iv. go. Their Eaſt India diſco- 
veries and conqueſts ene them to neglee arts and agricul- 
ture, vi. 405. 5 
Potator plant deſcribed, iv. 1 156. 


Petofi, the ſilver mines there, when 2 * Aenne ii. 139. 


Their produce at different periods of time, ibid. 

Poverty of a people, a check to their population, vi. 471. 

Prayer, the origin of, vi. 25 1. 

Preſs,” reflections on the liberty of, iii. 33. Particularly in 8 
Britain, vi. 303. 

Prieſthood, the ſole. principle by which they are aQuated, vi, 

331. The hierarchy of, in the Chriſtian church traced, 333. 
Printing, importance of this art to mankind, vi. 547. 
Privileges, - perſonal, reſulting from profeſſional charaQer, reflec- 

tions on, il. 474. 

Profs, flying, of the Marianne idands, deſcribed, ii. 528. 

Property, reflections on the origin and abuſe of, iv. 357, v. 38. 

The right of a man to make a teſtamentary diſpoſition of his 

- eſtate inquired into, v. 295. The poſſeſſions of, precarious in 

- civilized: ſociety, 361, 1A community of, a moſt dangerous 


doQrine, vi. 5. The unequal diſtribution of, the foundation 


of two irreconcileable parties in ſociety, 133. 


Proteſtants, review of the perſecution of, 8 . XIV. i in France, | 


v. 269. 

Providence, iland of, how firſt ſettled, V. 77- A edooy eſta- 
-  bliſhed there by captain Woodes Rogers, 78. 

| Nen. military character of, vi. 381. See Peas III. 


Ptolemy, why he fixed the firſt meridian at the weſtern part of the 


Canary iſlands, ii. 409. 


Pulocondor, the Englith ſertlement there deſtroyed by their own u 


Macaſſar ſoldiers, i 388. | 
Puniſhments, capital, remarks. on the i injury done to ſociety by 
them. i. 40. 
Puritans, origin of chat een in England, v. 348. Emi- 
ka, e nr e 349. 430. ZÞ 
55 5 Purple 


% 


nk under to England, 432. 
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Purple dye, peculiar kind of, celebrated by. the ancients, found 


on the coaſts of Guayaquil and een iü. 116. 


0 


Leer perſecuted. in New England, v. 4 Rs Origin of the 
ſect, vi. 6. "Their diſtinguiſhing dreſs and behaviour, 7. Their 
morals, 8. Their contempt for religious rites, ibid. Ocea- 


. fion of their name, 9. Multiply under perſecution, ibid. 


Ihe prudence of their peaceable maxims examined, 29. Speech 
of one in America, cenſuring the cuſtom of retaining Negroes 


in ſlavery, -121. 

Quebec, the capital of Canada, founded, v. 146. Ineffectual 
ſiege of, in 1690, by the Engliſh, 194. The city: deſcribed, 

-- 292: Is finally taken by the Engliſh, 329. 

BPuickfilver, where found in Europe, iii. 142. Where n in 
Peru, 143. Deſcription of the mines at Guanca Velica, ibid. 
The working in thefs mines pernicious to the conſtitution, 144. 
The air in the vicinity of them unwholeſome, ibid. Confump- 
tion of, in the gold and filver mines, 145. 

Quimeſe, a diminutive people on the 1 of Madagaſcar, de- 
ſeribed, ii. 16. 

Quito, in Peru, the province deſcribed,” i iii. 90. Circumſtances 

that moderate the heat of the torrid zone, ibid. Purity of the 
air, and uniform beauty of the climate, 91. Is the moſt po- 
pulous part of the American continent, ibid. Produce and ma- 
nufactures, 92. Bark the only article of produce exported, 
93. Profligate manners of the inhabitants of the —_ of ys 


97. 5 
6 : R | 
| 2 governor of Cabuliſtan, ſimulates Babar to the con- 


queſt of Indoſtan, ii. 117. Remonſtrances of a Banian to him 


on this event, 118. 
Rajabputs, mountaineers who continually haraſs. the Indoſtan go- 
vernment, account of, ii. 133. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, his expedition to Guiana, iv. 3 30. His cha- | 
racter, v. 338. His expedition to Carolina, ibid. 

Rats, great ravages made by, in the era iſlands; iv. 152. 
Of Canada deſcribed, v. 198. a 
Red Sea, a geographical deſcription of, i. 108. 3 re- 

ſulting to Europe from the Portugueſe obtaining the command 
of this ſea, 110. Meaſures taken by the ed to N 
their trade in that ſea, 410. 
Reformed religion in Europe, riſe of, i. 209. 
Keligion, the ſources of, vi. 250. The a} progres of, 258. 
he true tendency of it's precepts, 557: 
| Republics, a view of the adminiſtration of governmens in, vi. 368. 
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A ſecret conſpiracy carried on by all monarchies againſt free 
ſtates, 369. VVV | 
Reel, a much better ſtation for the naval forces of Ruſſia than 
Cronſtadt and Peterſburgh, ii. 307. ol 
Revenue, royal, no meaſure of the power of an empire, vi. 


490. The cuſtom of farming out revenues ruinous to a ſtate» 


* | 
W in human affairs, whether of utility to mankind, i. 2. 
Rhubarb, the root and it's qualities deſcribed, ii. 348. Where 
produced, and how prepared, 349. The ſeveral kinds of, ibid. 
Rice, the different kinds of, cultivated in China, i. 138. How 
cultivated on Madagaſcar, ii. 15. Botanical deſcription of 
that plant, vi. 67. The cultivation of, injurious to the healthi- 
_neſs of a country, 68. Is ſucceſsfully cultivated in South Ca- 
rolipa, 69. T2 : | 
Rio ONS the government of, in Brazil, deſcribed, ii. 397. 
The ſugar cane, indigo, and coffee cultivated there, ibid. The 
capital city deſcribed, 398. _ 5 
Roads, the ſtate of, every where, indicative of the degree of ei- 
vilization of the natives, vi. 279. | 5 
Roanoak Bay, in Carolina, firſt attempt of the Engliſh to form 
a ſettlement there, v. 338. | | 
Romans, ancient, their motives for ſeizing the iſland of Sicily, i. 
7. Why inferior to the Greeks in the cultivation of arts and 
ſciences, 8. The final overthrow of the empire, how fayoured, 
. The ſubverſion of the ancient empire of, attributed prima- 
rily to Wodin the Scythian chief, ii. 198. The liberty of, ori- 
ginally deſtroyed by Cato the elder, vi. 243. Review of the 
- hiſtory of, with a character of the Romans, 267, The feudal 
ſy{t:m formed on the ruins of the empire, 268. 314. Why infe- 
rior to Greece in the fine arts, 523. Character of the Roman 
literature, ibid. The fine arts expelled on the ſubverſion of the 
empire, 526. And driven back again from Conftantinople, 528. 
Rome, modern, origin of the eccleſiaſtical empire of, i. 12. Cha- 
. TaQter of, in the fifceenth century, 26. Riſe of it's ecclefiaſti- 
cal power, vi. 255. Leading cauſes of the reformation, 256. 
The diſcovery of America inſtrumental to it's decline, 259. 
- Hiſtorical account of the riſe of papal dominion, 333. Cir- 
cumftances that combined to diveſt the pope of his temporal 
power, 342. 1 TE Os THE KT wn 
Roſas, commandant of New Mexico, takes refuge in England from 
the perſecutions of the monks, ii. 49. | 
Rum, how procured from the ſugar- cane, iv. 1792, 
Ruſh, the extended conqueſts of this empire alarm the Chineſe, 
1. 288. The boundaries ſettled, ibid. A commercial treaty 
made with China, 289 Method of conducting the trade with 
China, 290. An attempt made to open a communication be- 
tween Siberia and India, 291. Carry on an intercourſe with 
India by means of the Caſpian Sea, 292. Extent of this em- 
pire, 296. Account of the different claſſes of the Ruſſian _ 
. . Ple, 
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ple, ibid. State of population, 297. Public revenue, 298. 
Climates and agriculture, 299. Mines, ibid. Foreign trade, 
300. Obſtacles to the improvement of trade, 301. Debts 
owing to foreigners not eaſily recovered, 3oz. Military ſlrength 
of the empire, 303. Natural circumſtances that prote& the 
empire on all fides, 304. Meaſures taken by Peter I. to raiſe 
2 marine, 306. Inconveniences of the harbour of Cronſtadt, 
ibid. Preſent ſtate of the imperial navy, 308. Reflection on 
the government of, ibid. Patriotic principles of the government 
of the preſent empreſs Catharine, 310. Farther regulations 
ſuggeſted for the improvement of this empire, 312. Inquiry 
whether the climate of that extenſive empire is favourable to 
civilization, vi. 277. It's extenſion conſidered, 278. The 
lower claſs of people not prepared for the reception of liberty, 
279. Their ignorance and ſuperſtition, 280. Examination of 
the meaſures purſued by the empreſs Catharine to civilize her 


— 28 1. The foundling hoſpital, 282. The academies, 
Saba, the iſland, inhabitants, and produce, deſeribed, iv. 250. 


Sable, of Canada, deſcribed, v. 199. 

FSacrifices, the origin of, vi. 251. | 1 

Sa i, account of the port of, in Barbary, iv. 34. 

Sago, the natural hiſtory and uſes of, i. 127. | 
Sahara, deſerts of, in Africa, deſcribed, iv. 51. | 
Saints, three iflands dependant on Guadaloupe, account of, iv 


Salcedo, Joſeph, hanged for diſintereſted good nature, iii. 141. 
_ Sallee, in Barbary, account of that port, iv. 34. | 


| Salſette iſland, is reduced by the Englith, i. 448. Deſcribed, | 


77 4 | | | 
Salt, qualities of that made in Portugal, iii. 436. Is a fpecifie 
againft the poiſon of the manchineel tree, iv. 19. 
Salt-petre, how produced and refined at Patna in Indoſtan, i. 
490. The amount and rate of the European export of this 
ance, 49t:; 1 | | 360 
Salvadore, St. the capital of Brazil, built, iii. 329. Is taken by 
the Dutch, 336. Is ſurrendered by them, 337. The city de- 
ſcribed, 392. Manners of the inhabitants, 18d. = 
San Salvador, one of the Bahama iſlands, diſcovered by Colum- 
bus, ii. 414. Friendly intercourſe between him and the na- 
tives, ibid. | „„ Hobs 
. Sanduaries, eccleſiaſtical, for eriminals, reflections on, ii. 475. 
Sanders-tree, a botanical deſcription of, with it's uſes, i. 436. 
Sandrocot us, drives the Macedonians out of India, and unites all 
Indoſtan under his dominion, ii. 115. | 
Santa Crus, the iſland of, deſcribed, iv. 298. Revolutions of, 
ibid, Rapid progreſs and decay of a Prench' colony there, 299. 
Cauſes of it's decay explained, 300. Is fold to — _ 
| | relent 


1H D E x. 


* Profen nt ſtate of it's cultivation, 301. Number of inhabitants, 

ibid. 

Santa Fe de Begota, che capital ci ty of New Grenada, deſcribed 5 
n 99 

Saratega, capture af the Britiſh. army under General Burgoyne 

E there, by the American General Gates, vi. 207. | 

Saffafras tree, botanical tes arent of, vi. 8 3. Ir 5 properties 

and uſes, ibid. 

Saen. the beſt European i imitation of porcelain carried on there, 


1. 3 

| Saal Nies the Ereat, king of Perſia, a review of his victories 
and adminiſtration of government, i. 373. Unites his forces 

with the Engliſh to drive the Portugueſe from Ormus, 374. 

Scheiks, a nation of Indian republicans, deſcribed, ii. 134. 

| Schilderop, an agent of the Daniſh African AT e his amiable. 

character, iv, 99. 

Scots Highlanders, their charaQter, vi. 1.63 | 

Seythians, driven out of their native country by Pompey, o overrun 
the north and weſt parts of Europe, ii 198. Their leader, 
Wodin, excites all nations e rm the Roman empire, ibid. 
See Tartary. 

Seals of Canada, deſeribed, v. 303. Manner of taking them, 
304. Uſes of their ſkins, ibid. 

Sea, it's uſe in preſerving an equipoiſe in the ſeveral parts of the 
globe, v. 350. The agitations of, calmed by oil, 400. 

Seamen, their unjuſt treatment in England and other countries con- 
demned, vi. 401. Their character diſplayed, 569. 

Secreſy in politics, may oy . erg gs 2 but tends to 

| certain ruin, ii. 233. | 5 

Senegal river, deſcribed, iv. 78. | 

| Serena, a Spaniſh ſettlement in Chili, 3 account of in. 1.4760 

Seringham, account of that iſland and it's magnificent pagode, ü. 

130. Is given up by the French, 140. 

Serre Leone, on the coaſt of Africa, Kate of the trade carried on 
there, iv. 80. 1 6 4 8 

Sbanſerit, language of 9 ome account of, i. 5 Ng v 

Siam, a detail of the trade carried on there by the Dutch, i. 256. 
Oceaſion of the French entering that kingdom, ii. 49. All 
the fertility and riches of the ſoil deſtroyed by the tyranny of 
thegovernment,. 51. The F enn n there ruined by the 
errors of the Jeſuits, 54. 

Sicily, how the arts of agriculture and commerce were introduced 
into that iſland, i. 7. 

Silk, how colleQed in Bengal, yd it's qualities, i. e 
The Chineſe account of the diſcovery of, ii. 336. 8 
of the manufacture into Europe, 33. Qualities of the ſeve- 
ral kinds of European ſilk, ibid. The ſilk from China ſupe- 
- rior to that of Europe, 338. The two principal Kinds of Chi- 
neſe ſilk, 3 39. Character of the Chineſe manufactured ſilks 


; O. 
oo Shin, 


— V 
In, inquiry into the cauſe of the black colour of, in Negroes, iv. 


Slave trade in Guinea, hiſtorical account of, iv. 71. Method: of 
conducting them to the European factories, 74. The coaſts 
frequented for this traffic, 76. Amount of the annual exporta- 
tion of, with the rates at which they are purchaſed, 92. With 
what kinds of merchandiſe the ſlaves are bought, 94. Origin 
of the Engliſh African Company, 97. Annual amount of the 


Engliſh flave trade, 98. A Daniſh African Company formed, 


99. Spaniſh attempts to enter into the flave trade, 101. Re- 
warks on the preſent ſtate and method of carrying on this trade, 
102. The proper ſeaſons for the voyage, 103. Ho diſpoſed 
of in America, 105. Stories illuſtrating the character of Ne- 
groes, 106. Their vindictive ſpirit under oppreſſion, 110. 
Their wretched condition in America, 111. Their different 


ſituation in extenſive and in confined colonies, 112. Their 


different treatment by different European nations compared, 113. 
Their diſorders, 114. Methods of cure, 115. Hints for ren- 
dering their condition more ſupportable. 118. Are ſtrongly 
| affectad by muſic, 119. Planta tion born Negroes. the moſt uſe- 
ful, 122. Female Negroes, why loved by Europeans, 124. 
Ho this trade might be aboliſned, 444.4. 
Slavery, feudal, how aboliſhed, i. 19. Defined, iv. 124. Ori- 
gin and progreſs of, ibid. Feudal flavery, 128. Emancipa- 
tion of towns, 129. Cruel oppreſſions of the feudal barons, 
130. How villains recovered perſonal freedom, 131. Origin 
of leaſes for years and lives, 132. Sovereigus how induced to 
undermine the chain of feudal ſubordination, ibid. Slavery be- 
gun in America, when deſtroyed in Europe, 133. Slaves 
tranſported from Africa to America, ibid. Freedom and. ſlavery 
compared, 134. The right of man over man inquired into, 
135 The arguments pleaded to juſtify ſlavery examined, 136. 
Hints for aboliſhing ſlavery. in; America, 144. It's influence 
- - over. the: mind in the Turkiſh empire; vi. 273. | 3 
Smuggling, the great ſupport of the French American ſettlements, 
iv. 442. 514. A relaxation of prohibitory laws recommended, 
5F14. The natural conſequence of oppreſſive laws, vi, 141. 
Scareæ, Lopez, fucceeds Albuquerque in the viceroyalty of India, 
and proſecutes his plans, i. 132. EE ED OTE CARS 
Society, barbarous and civilized, compared, i. 275. v. 359. The 
progreſs of, traced, ii. 314. Monaſtic, the nature of, inveſti- 


gated, v. 207. Evidences of man being formed and deſtined 


tor aſſociation, vi. 260. The various revolutions of, 264. All 
the obligations of man have a reference to, 552.. t 
Socotora, motives of the Portugueſe in ſeizing this iſland, i. 106. 


« gon, 551. 18 


Socrates; his. character, vi. 538. Separated. morality from reli- 


seil. whether. it's vegetative powers can be exhauſted by cultiva- 


tion, v. 10 (= F 4 29 $3 z3->8:3 5 K 
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Soldiers, the great increaſe of, in Europe, the ſource of oppreſſion, 
by the increaſe of taxes, vi. 384. Their being kept in idle- 
neſs, another evil, ibid. The number of ſoldiers has diminiſhed 
courage, 385. . The increaſe of, tends to deſpotiſm, 387. 
South, the people of, appear to be born for deſpotiſm, vi. 318. 
South Sea, the ſeveral reſtrains laid upon the navigation of, by 
the Spaniards, ii. 545. Firſt diſcovery of, by Balboa, iii. 8. 
South Sea Company, Engliſh, eſtabliſhed, iii. 301. 5 1 
Sowſa, Thomas de, his generous releaſe of a female ſlave to her 
lover, i, 196. | | | 3 
Spain, the — of, when the ſeveral provinces were united by the 
marriage of Ferdinand and Iſabella, i. 24. 
Conteſts between the crowns of Spain and Portugal, concern- 
ing the property of American and Afiatic diſcoveries, ii. 260. 
Sends miſſionaries to the Philippine iflands, 262. Review of 
their government and policy there, 265: Remarks on the im- 
ance of theſe iſlands by proper management, 270. Inquiry 
into the cauſe of the antipathy the'Spaniards have to the French, 
275. Their plan of dominion in the Eaſt, ſuſpended by the trea- 
ſures they enjoy in Amgrica, 369. Manners of the ancient na- 
tives of, 403. Is ſubdued by the Carthaginians, 405. Is re- 
duced under the power of the Romans, tid. ls fubjected by 
the Goths, and afterwards by the Moors, 406. The kingdoms 
of Caſtile and Arragon united, 407. Columbus fitted out for 
the diſcovery of a new continent, 409. Their ſettlement and 
cruelties'on the iſland of St. Domingo, 419. Their ſucceſſes in 
America greatly facilitated by the Indian women, 433. Con- 
queſt of Mexico by Cortes, 438. © FIN W 
Conqueſt of Peru by Pizarro, iii. 10. Review of the regula- 
tions eſtabliſhed in this province, 41. Trade carried on with 
South America, at Porto Bello, 158. The Spaniards a mixed 
race in all parts of the world, 189. Review of the forms of go- 
-  vernment eſtabliſhed in Spaniſh America, 239. Ecclefiaſtical 
government of the colonies, 240. Diſtribution of lands there, 
2442. Taxes impoſed on the colonies, 245. Summary view of 
the revenues derived from America, 252. The Spaniſh court 
actuated by a ſpirit of monopoly in the adminiftration of her co- 
lonies, 253. Reaſon why ſhe perſevered in an erroneous ſyſtem, 
255 · - Decline of manufactures and agriculture at home; in con- 
ſequence of acquiring American poſſeſſions, 257. Theſe miſs 
fortunes voluntarily — by the expulſion of the Moors 
from Spain, 258. Conſequences of this infatuated conduct, 260. 
Oppreſſion of the farmers, 261. The operation of the inquiſi- 
tion on the character of the Spaniards, 264. Their poverty and 
ride, 266. Degeneracy of manners, ibid. Diſtreſs of the 
| Spaniſh monarchy, 267. Depopulation of America, 268. 
Probable cauſes of the barbarity exerciſed toward the Indians 
269. Great deſtruction of lives in the mines, 271. Hatr 
between the European and American Spaniards, 273. Indica- 


tions 


INDEX 


| tion of a recovery from theſe calamitous influences, 274; The 


adminiſtration of the colonies reformed, 2756. Meafures recom- 


mended for the recovery of the kingdom to proſperity, 276. A 


* * 


proper turn ſhould be given to the national pride, 277. The 


clergy and military ought to be reduced, and the Inquiſition 


. aboliſhed, 278. Toleration in religion neceſſary to increaſe the 


population of the kingdom, 283. Impoſſible for Spain to keep 


the produce of the American mines in their own hands, 284. 
Amount of their exportation, 286. Amount of the gold and 


-filver imported from the American mines, ibid. Agriculture 
aught to be promoted, 288. Articles Proper for American cul- 
_ + _tivation, ibid. Ought to open the colonies to foreigners, 200. 


The objections againſt an open trade with America, conſidered, 


29). Whether the Spaniſh dominion over the colonies be per- 
manent, 299. Preſent flouriſhing ſtate of the kingdom, 308. 


Qutrages committed by Philip II. and his ſucceſſors, againſt the 


\ Portugueſe, 347. Diſputes with Portugal about the boundaries 
of cheir American ſettlements, 366, they relinquiſh the 


BY 


conqueſt of the Caribbee Iſlands, 480. Their violent meaſures 
to check the contraband trade in: the Weſt Indies precipitate 
them into war, 530. -Engage with France in a war with Great 


Britain, 560. Loſs of Havannah, 566. 


The expulſion of the Moors from Spain, the producing 


. - Eauſe of the piratical ſtates of Barbary, iv. 37. Attempts 
made by, to obtain a ſhare of the African ſlave trade, 101. Ac- 


count of the Spaniſh ſettlements on the iſland of St, Domingo, 


207. Deſcription of Cuba, 215. Examination into their po- 
| licy and management of the Caribbee Iſlands, 238. 


Fate of a Spaniſh colony ſent to ſettle in Louiſiana, v. 254. 


The reports circulated by the Spaniards concerning the Streight 
bol Anian, ſuppoſed to be artfully propagated to miſlead other 
1 2 381. Account of the expedition of Admiral Fuentes, 
== | IN 


The king of, offers his mediation between England, France, 
and America, vi. 234. And, on refuſal, joins with the two lat- 


ter in the war againſt England, 236. Political commotions ex- 
cited by the diſputed ſucceſſion to the crown of Spain, 360, 


Brief hiſtory of the famous armada for the conqueſt of Eng- 


| land, 390. Their Weſt India diſcoveries occaſion the neglect 


of arts and agriculture, 406. N 


Spice · trade, meaſures purſued by the Dutch to ſecure the mono- 


poly of, i. 231. 238. 


Stadtbolder, of the United Provinces, whether this office be dan- 


gerous to the liberties of the Dutch, vi. 311. 


Stamp- ack, over the Britiſh American colonies, origin of, vi. 1 50. 


_ Cauſes of it's repeal, bid. 


Stareſmen, how formed in general, vi. 366. Their uſual conduct, 
68 . | | | 


Ane, refleQion on the folly of ere ing them, and the vanity of 
princes in procuring them to be erected, ii. 207. 


Subabs, 


EN D E * | 
15 FOOTE under the Indoſtan empire, the nature of their dignity and 


authority, ii. 122. 
Sues, a communication: eſtabliſhed from. that por with the Eaſt 
Indies, by the Venetians, i 106. 
| Sugar-cane deſcribed, and it's hiſtory, i iv. 1 Method of eulti- 
vation, 166. The juice how ſeparated from the cane, 168. 
Proceſs of obtaining — from this juice, ibid. French method 
ol preparing fugar, 169. Qualities of ſugar depending on the 
ſoil it grows on, 171. Diftillation of rum, 172. Hints for im- 
Proving the cultivation of the cane, ibid. Sugar the principal 
article of exportation from the Caribbee Iſlands, 174- Requires 
, conſiderable capitals to cultivate it with ſucceſs, 241. Culture | 
of, at Barbadoes, v. 23. 
Sugar-maple Tree deſcribed, vi: :98.-: Method pf. procuring. it's 
ſap, ibid. How the ſap is reduced to ſugar, ibid. 
Sully,” miniſter of Henry IV. boy F "rance, his character 25 4 finan- | 
_ 2} OR» 
Sumatra, Gtuation and: Jefcinibe of that iſland, i. 249. Religion 
and government of the ſouthern Malay inhabitants, 250. Ac- 
count of the northern inhabitants, 251. Deſcription. of the 
camphor tree, ibid. The face of the country, and its mine - 
ral Feen 253. Trade carried on there by the Dutch, 
254 5 
. month: 3 : Natural events of an 
extraordinary kind; one great rg ii. 437.1 iii. 279. Les 
univerſality and object, v. 136. 
Surat, it's ſituation, and the trade antes: on chars, deſcribed, i. 
409 Revolutions there, 444. ls intended by the French to be 
the centre of their Eaſtern traffic, ii. 27. Origin and progreſs of 
that city, 31. The ſhips built there, ibid. 3 of the. 
inhabitants, 32. Banians; ibid. Perſees, Moguls, 36. 
Is pillaged by Sevagi, 43. Their ſhips an — — robbed, 
ibid. Principe articles of the trade * the re 44: This 
market loſt to the French, 63. 8 
Surinam, it's ſituation eee deſcribed, iv. 261. 6 
volutions, ibid. A colony of fugitive ſlaves formed there, 263. 
Their independence acknowledged by the Dutch, ibid. Duch 
method of draining the lou grounds in, 265. Their eoffee and 
ſugar plantations, 266. Their accurate and neat agriculture, 
255. Produce of the colony, 268. Number of inhabitants, 
bid. Account of the town of Paramabiro, 269. Taxes, ibid. 
vo Defenſive ſtate of the province, 280. Cruelty of the Dutch to 
their Negro ſlaves, 281. 58 780 haraſſed by the menrhoug 8 * 
fugitive ſlaves, ibid 
Suſa, in the regency of Ponte, it's s harbour deſeribed, iv. 2 3. 
1 the ancient inhabitants of, concerned with other northern 
nations in ſubverting the Bonen empire, ii. 226. Barbarous 
manners of the natives until the time of Guſtavus Vaſa, ibid. III 


Famer anger his Dy his 1 EN the Lubeck-ſhips, 
26 227. 


IX N D. E- X. 
1 227. Martial ſpirit diffuſed by Guſtavus Adolphus, 228. Change 


in the manners of the people on the death of Charles XII. ibid. 
An Eaſt India company eſtabliſhed, 230: - Hiſtorical review of, 


231. Preſent ſtate of the country, 234. Remarks on the popu- 


lation of, 235- Reflections on the propenſity. to emigration 
- among the Swedes, 236. State of agriculture, 238. Mines, 239. 
Manufactories and fiſheries, 240. A maritime ſtrength raiſed, 241. 
+ Review of the artieles of trade, 242. Military force, 243. Navy, 
243. Revenues, ibid. Evils reſulting from the change made in 
4720 in the conſtitution of government, 247. The factions of 
Hats and Caps, 248. The king rendered abſolute, 249. In- 
W into the nature of the conſtitution of the e of, 
vi. 284. 

Sxuitserland, origin of the republie of, vi. | walks The nature of 
the union of the ſeveral cantons explained, 327. Occaſion of 
their: hiring out troops to foreign powers, 328. Review of their 
preſent circumſtances, 329. Indications of ſtability in their go · 
NE ny 3 30. "SIE ecclelaſtical We 331 . 


„ 


7 3 As * chat ede v. * lrs revolutions, ibid. 
Is ceded to England, 93- Error committed by the firſt Wee 
AI ſettlers; 96. It's population and produce, ibid. 0 
Tabaſco, the Indians there reduced by. Sen ii. 32. 
Talapoys, Siameſe monks, deſcribed; it. 54. Ft 


. _— 7 * 


Tamerlane, his extenſive oonqueſts in the Laſt, ii. 1 a6” 8 


Tanjour, deſcription of that country and it's produce, i; 202. A 
ſettlement formed there by the Danes, 2032 . 

Tar, how procured from the pine · tree in Conttins: vi. Is 

Tartary, ancient Scythiaz it's extent and inhabitants, ii. af 
The great lama, and his religion, 283. Military character of 
the Taxtars, 2865 Conquer the empire of China twice, 287. 
Conteſts between the Ruflians and Chineſe about the boundaries 


of the reſpective empires, 288. A trade ctabUlhed Horwenn the | 


Tartars and the Ruſſians, 291. 
Taxes, how levied in China, i 142. The great increaſe of to he 
attributed to the increaſe. of ſtanding. armies, vi. 384. A defi- 


nition of, 479. An hiſtorical view of, 481. K poll-tax, the 


moſt arbitrary of all taxes, 482. Taxes on the neceſſaries of 
life, cruel, 48 3. Injuriouſneſs of duties on trade, 484. A 
land- tax the only one which conciliates the public intereſt with 
the rights of individuals, 485. The objections to it ſtated, 487. 
Ruinous conſequences of farming out revenues, 490. Ought to 

be regulated by the repreſentatives of the people, 492. Conſe- 

_ quences from the right: of ben taxes bang i in the * 

493 506. 5 
Te 2a, he firſt introduction of this herb into England; and the uni- 


e fondneſs of the he: for it, i. 300. Vaſt — 
on, 


> 


_ of, in England, 501. Deſcription. and culture of, il. 321. 
The varieties of, how produced, 323. Why generally drank by 
dhe Chineſe, 324. Attempts made to cultivate the plant in Eu- 


rope, 325. „ 
Tellicberry, on the coaſt of Malabar, an Engliſh factory for pepper 
there, ii. 163. A compoſition paid for the country duties, 166. 
Teneriffe, deſcription of that iſland, and the height of the moun- 
tain, UW. 4142. f a „ 
Tetunn, hiftorical account of that port, iv. 33. : 
Texeira, Michael de, archbiſhop of St, Salyadore, harafſes the 
Dutch invaders of Brazil, iii. 337. 5 . ; 
Theecracy, why the wort of all modes of government, i. 433. The 
foundation of, vi. 252. | pr | 
Theology, alters every thing, in order to bend them to it's own myf- 
_ © terious principles, iv. 43. Obſtructs the diſcovery of truth by 
les, 49. The various principles on which it has been 
founded by different nations, vi. 549. Morality the baſis of 


all; con. 2a. | 
Thibue, the articles of trade taken by that kingdom from Bengal, 
i. 477. Muſk, a peculiar production to the country, ibid. See 
Tartary - | 
Thomas, Ft. the Daniſh ſettlement on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
hiftorical account of, ii. 48. 3 
| the iſland of, ſertled by the Danes, iv. 295. Is fre- 
quented by the Buccaneers, 296. Other circumftances that efta- 
bliſhed a trade there, ibid. Number of inhabitants, 301. | 
Tillage of land, how far it will ſupply the place of dung, v. 105. 
Timor, deſcription of that iſland, and the motives that induced the 
Dutch to ſecure it, i. 240. e 
Tithes, eftabliſbment of, in England, v. 344. 5 
Tlaſcala, republic of, oppoſes the march of Cortez to Mexico, 
ii. 439. Account of the government and manners of the na- 
tives, 440. Make an alliance with the Spaniards, and reinforce 
their army, 441. Return of Cortez to Tlaſcala, 449. Manu- 
_ - factures of this province, e . 2 
Tobacco, hiftorical account of it's conſumption and trade in France, 
ii. 153. Pirft diſcovery, and deſcription of this cauſtic plant, 
vi. 35. Method of cultivating it, 36. Management of the 
2 — aftet it is cut, 37. Compariſon of the quality of tobacco 
from different parts of the world, ibid. Is a great exhauſter of 
ſoil, O. ä | ; F 
— the free exerciſe of, the means of extinguiſhing fanati- 
_ ciſm and enthuſiaſm, vi. 258. ; 
Tonquin, the religion of Confucius adopted there, but not his mo- 
rality, ii. 56. Character of the inhabitants, 57. No Eu- 
© ropean merchants able to eſtabliſh a correſpondence with them, 
which is confined to the Chineſe, ibid. „ 
Torrid zone, formerly ſuppoſed to be uninhabitable, i 29. Cir- 
- eumftances that moderate the heat of, iii. c0 o. | 


Tortuga, 


| EN EL? 

Tortuga, the ifland of, becomes a neſt of pirates, ii. 493. Their 
depredations chiefly directed to the Spaniards, 494. Some of 
their moſt remarkable exploits, 495. Deſcription of the iſland, 
iv. 416. The colony deſtroyed, by orders from Madrid, 41 7. 
Is retaken and fortified by the Buccaneers, under the com- 

mand of Willis, an Engliſhman, ibid. The Engliſh expelled 
by the French, 418. Produce of the iſland, 419. | 

Towns, how extricated from feudal obligations, iv. 129. See Cities. 

Trade, how carried on, during the feudal ages, i. 16. 

3 raj an, emperor, his patriotic declaration to the Roman people, 
vi. 233. | 1 55 . | 

71 inet ar, in the kingdom of Tanjour, built and ſettled by the 

Danes, ii 203. Declines, ibid. Is attacked by the rajah of 
Tanjour, at the inſtigation of the Dutch, but reſcued by the 
 - Engliſh, 204. Preſent circumſtances of the ſettlement, 216. 
| Tranſmigration of ſouls, the influence of this doQtrine upon che 
Civil laws of Indoſtan, i. 60, Mythological account of, 78. 


Probable origin of the idea of, 79. Tends to ſoften the man- 


ners of it's believers, ii. 373. Sh | 
Tranſportation of Engliſh felons, the good policy of, v. 13. 
Travelling, an immoral employment, iii. 325. | 


Travancor, on the coaſt of Malabar, account of that kingdom, 


and it's late enterpriſing monarch, i. 42 


detween nations, vi. 775 


Trelawney, governor of Jamaica, his treaty with the fugitive Ne- 


5 


groes there, v. 70. a | | | 
Trinidad, ſituation and climate of that iſland, iv. 190. It's ex- 
rent and deſcription, ibid. Decline of the iſland from the pe- 
riſhing of the cocoa trees, 191. | | | 
Tripoli, deſcription of this country and it's inhabitants, iv. 18. 
Their trade, 19. Deſcription of it's capital town, 20. | 
Trois Rivieres, City of, in Canada, deſcribed, v. 293. 
Tunis, preſent ſtate of it's military force, iv. 20. Revenue of 
the ſtate, 21. Trade of the inhabitants, 22. - Deſcription of 
it's capital town, 24. | | 
Turks, character of that people in the fifteenth century, i. 25. 
Their attempts on Europe checked by the naval enterpriſes of 
the Portugueſe in the Eaſt, 110. Origin of their empire, and 
a review of their policy and hiſtory, vi. 269. Expedient of 
Solyman to ſuppreſs ſeditious commotions, 271. Cauſes of the 
little influence the Turkiſh princes have in the affairs of Eu- 
rope, 272. Murder and aſſaſſination the ſubſtitutes for laws in 
| Turkey, 273. | | 
| Turnbull 
vi. 89. 1 : 
Turpentine, how extracted from the pine - tree, in Carolina, vi- 
Tyranny, the conſequences of, in a ſtate, iii. 39. The ſyſtem 
of, analyzed. v. 8, Why it is ſubmitted to, 361. 
„ Vacuf, 


| 2. | 
Treaties, between princes, have not the validity of thoſe formed 


Dr. carries over a colony of Greeks to Florida, 
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| Facuf, intention of the law of, at Conſtantinople, iii. 182. 5 

Valdivia, his expedition into Chil, lil, 05 He and his men 
deſtroyed by the natives, ibid. | ELLE A544 

Valour, why eſteemed a virtue, vi. 5533. 

Valparaiſo, city of, in Chili, deſcribed, iii. 4 | 

Van Hern, a Buccaneer, his intrepid. charaQer, iii. i. 508. 2 
Vera Cruz, 151d. 

Van Riebeci, recommends a Dutch ſetlement to be made at. the 
Cape of Good Hope, i. 271. Is intruſted with the mon of 
ment of it, id. 

Vane, Henry, his enthuſiaſtic character, and diſturbances excited 
dy him in New England, v. 436. 

Vanilla, deſcription of that plant, a it's culture, i ii. 490. It's 

| — rg and uſes, 491. 

Varec ſea plant, uſed for manure in the Caribbee INands, . 

"or 151. 

randlos Chineſe, natural hiſtory: of, Mo” 34. How uſed, 34. 
It's properties, 343. 

Fedan, the ſacred book of the dis: of India, the ſource of 

many diverſities relative to faith and practice, i. 6 

2 Real, plain of, in the iſland of St. Domingo, recommended 
to the cultivation of the French, iv. 213. 

yelaſsues, forms a ſettlement on the iſland of Cuba, and profe- 
cutes diſcoveries on the American continent, ii. your Com- 
miſſions Fernando Cortez to undertake the conqueſt of Mexico, 
431. His bee method of obtaining flaves from Theol, 
vi. 82. 

Venezuela, province of, in South America, i it's hiſtory, produc- 
tions, and trade, iii. 60, It's flouriſhing ſtate under the Gui- 
puſcoa company, ye It's imports and exports, 68. | 

Venice, it's early proſperity from the operations of commerce, 
i. 18. . Obtains the Eaſtern trade through the channel of Egypt. 
104. Meaſures taken by, to obſtruct the Portugueſe: in their 

Indian enterpriſes, 105. Open a trade with India from the 
port of Suez in Egypt, 106. Accoynt of the origin of the 

city and republic of, vi. 319. Was the firſt regular government 

formed in Europe, 321. It's decline to be dated from the dif- 
covery of America, ibid. It's myſterious policy and jealouſy, 

322. The office of ſtate inquiſitors, 323. nn of the 
naval and military commands, 325. * 

Vera Cruz, old and new, deſcribed, ii. 559. Account of the 
Intercourſe carried on there by the fleets from Old Spain, 9 
Is ſurprized and pillaged by the Buccaneers, iii. 5x. 

Veri Iſlands, improvements of which they are capable, iii. 441. 
Deſcription of, and their trade, iv. 79. 


Vernon, 


1 N- UD £5 
Fernon, Admiral, cauſes of his ill ſucceſs in attacking Carthagena, 


111. 52. | 

Fw a wild animal in Peru, deſcribed, with the method of 
hunting it, 15 126. Their fleeces, 127. Uſes to which their 
woot is applied, ibid. 

Viera, Juan ee de, forms a conſpiracy i in Brazil to cut of 
the Dutch governors of that province, iii. 350. His ſucceſſes 
againſt them, ibid. Expels the Dutch, 3. 

Vieira, Anthony, a Jeſuit, his extraordinary” ſermon on the ſuc 
- ceſſes of the Dutch in Brazil, iii. 340. | 

Villains, feudal, how emancipated from perſonal Nlavery, i iv. _ 

Vincent, St. was one of the iſlands reſigned to the native Caribs, by 
the Engliſh and French, v. 97. Their number increaſed by 

an acceſſion of Negroes, ibid. Diſtinction between the black 

and red Caribs; 98. The Caribs haraffed by the French, ibid. 
Origin of the fat-headed Caribs, 99. War between the black 
and red Caribs, 100. The iſland ceded by the French to the 
| Engliſh, 101. Preſent ſtate of cultivation there, 103. 
Fines, remarks on the order for rooting them up in Portugal, 


ü. 436. 
Virgin. nds, their number. and nn v. 41. Their 
produce and government, ibid. 
Virginia, it's' advantages over Maryland, vi. 41. Deluſion of 
the firſt adventurers to this province, 42. They are relieved 
and inſtructed by Lord Delaware, 43. Is ſtrengthened by the 
arrival of a number of refugee royaliſts, 44. Is oppreſſed by a ri- 
gorous enforcement of the Act of Navigation, 45. Continue 
upon ill terms with the Indians, ibid. Diſagteements among 
the coloniſts, 46. The Engliſh laws, with all their formalities, 
introduced, 50.  Admirable ſpeech of Logan, chief of the 
| Shawanees, to lord Dunmore, ibid. The population of the 
country checked by perſecuting principles, 52. Preſent number 
of inhabitants, ibid. Chief produce and articles of cultiva- 
tion, ibid. Export of tobacco, 53. Low ſtate of Williamſ- 
bourg, the capital town, 55. The inhabitants of this. colony 
. embarraſs their circumſtances by oſtentatious luxury, ibid. How 
they may extricate themſelves from ſuch difficulties, 5674. 


| Ukraine, great fertility of that Province, and means of improv- 


ing it, ii. 299. 
Uiihe:: 'M. takes poſſeſſion of Louiſ iana for th king of Spain, 


after the ceſſion of, by France, v. 285. 
Univerſe, argutnent in favour of a PR 5 enſuing eteraity 


-of, iii. 109. 
Pelcames, the great antiquity of, indicated: by the different ſtages 


of their preſent appearance, 11. 108. Indication of, to be found 


every where in America, iv. 258. 
79 re " oy SOR en produced by, vi. . 567. £0 
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Walpole, Sir Robert, the Engliſh miniſter, remarks on his admi- 
© iſtration, iii. 5 30. 534. | „5 
Var, among the European nations, the real motives of, ii. 217. 
A formal declaration neceſſary for the commencement of, and 
remarks on the conduct of the Engliſh in neglecting this previous 
intimation of hoſtilities, iii. 542. v. 454. Origin of the laws 
ef, iv. 196. Ancient and modern compared, v. 171. Always 
furniſhes a pretence for the uſurpations of government, vi. 150. 
The events of, often decided by accidental circumſtances, 237. 
A proſpect of it's extinction, 370. This proſpect found to be 
2 deluſion, 372. Hiſtorical view of war as an art, 373. 
Infantry the moſt formidable in, ibid. Cauſe of the long wars 
between England and France, 374. Origin of ſtanding armies | 
in Europe, 375. War — by this innovation, 377. The 
art of fortification invented by the Dutch, 379. A new ſyſtem 
of tacties introduced by the king of Pruſſia, 380. War carried 
on now with more humanity than in ancient times, 383. The 
numbers of ſoldiers amazingly increaſed, while they are very 
\ , poorly paid, 384. Soldiers ought to be uſefully employed dur- 
| ing peace, 154. Hiſtorical review of the art of war upon the 
ſea, 388. Improvements 2 by the invention of the 
mariner's compaſs, 339, Short account of the Spaniſh armada, 
390. Commercial wars conſidered, 428. Deſtroys chiefly 
thoſe turbulent men who are born with miſchievous propenſities, 
Wandick, Admiral, commands the firſt fleet ſent out by the Dutch, 
. Eaſt India Company, i. 216. His conteſts with the Portugueſe 
in the Indian ſeas, ibid. © SET, 
Waſhington, General, heads the North American troops in the 
war againſt Britain, vi. 160. 3 
MWelſers, of Augſbourg, purchaſe the American province of Vene - 
- zuela of the emperor Charles V. iii. 60. Their imprudent ma- 
nagement, and deſertion of the place, 61. | 
| Whele-fbery, in Davis's Streights, and Greenland, account of, 
v. 312. Account of that carried on by New England, 447. 
Laws made in England for the encouragement of, ibid. The 
Gſhery in the Gulph of St. Laurence, 449. 7 
William the Conqueror, eſtabliſhes the feudal government in Eng- 
land upon a regular, permanent footing, vi. 295. . | 
William III. elected king of England, and accepts the crown on 
; ſtipulated conditions, vi. 298. Ht 


William, Fort, in Bengal, deſcribed, i. 47. 


Milliamſbourg, the capital of Virginia, account of, vi. 55. 2 
Winds, the general courſe, and natural cauſes of, in the Weſt 


I 1 222 6 : : : 5 ; 
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Wedin, the Scythian chief, excites the other European nations to 
fall upon the Roman empire, ii. 198. Was the founder of a 
fanguinary ſyſtem of religion, 200. 8 
Wolfe, General, killed at the ſiege of Quebec, v. 330. 


Women, laws of Indoſtan, relating to, i. 61. Cauſes why they 


often exerciſe ſovereign power in ſayage nations, ii. 59. Their 
treatment in the different ſtages of human ſociety deſcribed, iii. 


76. Their virtue of the greateſt importance to ſociety, vi. 360. 


e connexions of gallantry complete the depravation. of man- 
ners, 363. | 8 


5 # 


Xalapa, account of the fair there, for the traffic with European 
and American commodities, ii. 560. 5 


V. | 
Tage, St, in the iſland of Chiloe, deſcribed, iii. 177. It's go- 
vernment and juriſdiction, 178. | 


Tau, the plant deſcribed, iv. 1 56. | 
Yanam, in the province of Rajahmandry, account of the French 


factory there, ii. 169. | 
Yaws, a diſorder incident to Negroes, deſcribed, with the method 


of cure, iv. 115. 5 | | 

Yberville, is ſent by the court of Franes on an expedition up the 
Miſſiſſippi, v. 240. His death, 241, | 

Tori, New. See New Tork. 

Z. 


Zealand, iſland of, in Denmark, ſame account of, iv, 303. 


THE END. 
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DIRECTIONS to the-Boox-Binven, for 
_ placing the MAPS and PLATES. 


| Map of the European” Settlements in the Eaft Indies, 
to face Page 1. of the Firſt Volume. 3 
Map of the European Settlements in South Amezica, 
to face Page 1. of the Second Volume. 
Map of the European Settlements in the Weſt In- 
dies, to face Page 1. of the Fourth Volume. 
Map of the European Settlements in North America, 
to face Page 1. of the Fifth Volume. 
The Head of the Abbe Raynal, to face the title of 
the Firſt Volume. 
Plate I. to face the Title of the Firſt . 
Plate II. to face the Title of the Second Volume. 
Plate III. to face the Title of the Fourth Volume. 
Plate IV. to face the Title of the Third Volume. 
Plate V. & VI. to face the Title of mo Fifth Vo- 
lume. 


Plate Yak to face the Title of the Sixth Vol 
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